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PREFACE. 


The  present  work,  which  was  originally  published  iimlef 
ke  title  of  "  Outlines  of  English  Literature,"  has  been  entirely 
^-written  with  a  special  view  to  the  requirements  of  Students, 
|p  as  to  make  it,  as  far  as  space  would  allow,  a  complete 
^[istory  of  English  Literature.  The  Author  devoted  to  its 
imposition  the  labor  of  several  years,  sparing  neither  time 
ior  pains  to  render  it  both  instructive  arid  interesting.  In 
lEonsequence  of  Mr.  Shaw's  lamented  death  the  MS.  was  placed 
pi  my  hands  to  prepare  it  for  publication  as  one  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's Student's  Manuals,  for  which  purpose  it  seems  to  me 
ibeculiarly  well  adapted.  Through  long  familiarity  with  the 
wibject,  and  great  experience  as  a  teacher,  the  Author  knew 
ihow  to  seize  the  salient  points  in  English  literature,  and  to  give 
[prominence  to  those  writers  and  those  subjects  which  ought 

to  occupy  the  main  attention  of  the  Student.  Considering  the 
•tize  of  the  book,  the  amount  of  information  which  it  conveys 

is  really  remarkable,  while  the  space  devoted  to  the  more  im- 
'portant  names,  such  as  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
iAddison,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  others,  is  sufficient  to  impress 
upon  the  Student  a  vivid  idea  of  their  lives  and  writings.  The 
Author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  his  attempt  "  to  render  the 
work  as  little  dry  —  as  readable,  in  short — as  is  consistent 
with  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness." 

As  Editor,  I  have  carefully  revised  the  whole  work,  com 
pleted'the  concluding  chapters  left  unfinished  by  the  Author, 
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snd  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  chapters  a 
account  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  and  early  English  Lil 
ture,  in  order  to  render  the  work  as  useful  as  possible  | 
Students  preparing  for  the  examination  of  the  India 
Service,  the  University  of  London,  and  the  like.  Moreov( 
have,  in  tiie  othier  Notes  and  Illustrations,  given  an  acc( 
of  tlie  less  important  persons,  which,  though  not  designed 
continuous  perusal,  will  be  useful  for  reference,  for  which 
pose  a  copious  Index  has  been  added.    All  living  writers 

for  obvious  reasons,  excluded. 

W. 
^  London,  January,  1864. 


SECOND    EDITION. 

Ik  ibis  ^itfOQ  a  few  ^errors  In  names  and  dates  have 
corrected,  and  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to 
later  chapters  of  the  work.    A  brief  account  of  the  lives 
.work&of  more  than  .two  bundk^d  and  twenty  authors  has 
added  ^  and  it  is  believed  that  the  work,  in  its  present  foi 
will  be  found  to  contain  information  respecting  every  writ 
who  deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  our  literature. 

W.  S. 
LoifDoii,  Jauuaty,  1865. 
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^IkOBiAS  BuDD  Shaw,  bom  in  Gower  Street,  London,  on  the  lath  of 

tT,  1813,  was  the  seventh  son  of  John  Shaw,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent 

itect.     From  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  though  of  delicate 

itution,  he  manifested  that  delight  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 

lich  was  continued  throughout  his  subsequent  career.    In  the  year 

22  he  accompanied  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev.  Francis  Whitfield,  to 

)ice  in  the  West  Indies,  where  that  gentleman  was  the  officiating 

Idergyitian,   and  who  was  eminently  qualified  as  a  scholar  and  an 

[accomplished  gentleman  to  advance  his  nephew  in  his  studies  and  in 

the  formation  of  his  character.    On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies, 

1827,  he  entered,  tlje  Free  School  at  Shrewsbury,  where  he  became 

^1  favorite  piipil  of  Dr.  Butler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield.     Here 

wrilei*  of  this  brief  record  retoUects 'that  H  was  remarked  of  the 

}ject  of  ii  that,  although  inferior  to  some  pf  his  contemporaries  in  the 

.critical  exactness  of  his  scholarship,  he  was  surpassed  by  none  in  the 

intuitive  power  with  which  lie  compi^shended  the  genius  and  spirit  of 

''flie  great  writers  of  antiquity.-   At  this  early  period  also,  apart  from 

lool  exercises,  he  rapidly- accumulated  that  general  and  varied  knowl- 
edge of  books  and  things  which  when  acquired  seemed  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

Prom  Shrewsbury,  in  1833,  Mr.  Shaw  proceeded  to  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  On  taking  his  degree,  in  1836,  he  became  tutor  in 
the  family  of  an  eminent  merchant;  and  subsequently,  in  1840,  he 
was  induced  to  leave  England  for  Russia,  where  he  commenced  his 
useful  and  honorable  career,  finally  settling  in  St.  Petersburgh  in  the 
jrear  1841.  Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  M.  Warrand,  Professor 
at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburgh,  through  whose  influence,  in  1842, 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  the 
Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum.  His  lectures  were  eagerly  attended  :  no 
professor  acquired  more  thoroughly  the  love  and  respect  of  his  pupils, 
nianv  of  whom  continued  his  warmest  admirers  and  friends  in  aAcr 
life.  In  October  in  the  same  year  he  married  .Miss  Annette  Warrand, 
daughter  of  the  Professor. 

In  1 85 1  he  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  Master  of 
Arts  degree ;  and  on  his  return  to  Russia  was  elected  Lector  of  English 
Literature  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburgh.  His  first  pupils  were 
the  Princes  of  Leuchtenburg ;  and,  his  reputation  being  now  thoroughly 
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established,  he  was  in  1853  engaged  as  tutor  and  Professor  o)   Cnglit 
to  the  Grand  Dukes,  an  appointment  which  he  retained  till  hii  death. 

For  nine  years  Mr.  Shaw's  position  was  in  every  respect  enviable! 
ha;)py  in  his  married  life,  loved  by  his  pupils,  respected  and  honoi 
by  all  for  his  high  attainments  and  many  virtues,  his  life  passed  ii 
l)eace  and  prosperity.     A  few  years  more,  and  his  means  would  have 
enabled  him  to  retire  and  pass  the  evening  of  his  life  in  literary  pm 
suits.     But  this  was  not  to  be.     In  October,  1862,  he  complained  o( 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart ;  yet  he  struggled  hard  against  \\\\ 
malady,  until  nature  could  bear  no  more.     For  a  few  days  before  hii 
death  he  suffered  acutely,  but  bore  his  sufferings  with  manly  fortituc 
On  the  14th  of  November  he  was  relieved  from  them,  dying  suddenly 
of  aneurism.     His  death  was  regarded  as  a  public  loss,  and  his  funen 
was  attended  by  their  Imperial  Highnesses,  and  a  large  concourse  of  I 
present  and  former  students  of  the  Lyceum.    A  subscription  was  raised,] 
and  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  such  of  Mr.  Shaw's  works  as  have  come  b\ 
our  notice. 

In  1836  he  wrote  several  pieces  for  VThe  Fellow,"  and  "Fraser** 
Magazine."  In  1837  he  translated  into  verse  numerous  German  and 
Latin  poems,  and  wrote  a  few  original  poems  of  merit,  some  of  which 
appeared  in  "  The  Individual."  Two  well-written  pieces,  "  The  Song 
of  Hrolf  kraken  the  Sea  King,"  and  "  The  Surgeon's  Song,"  were  con- . 
tributions  to  "  Fraser's  Magazine."  In  1838  and  two  following  years  he 
contributed  several  translations  from  the  Italian  to  "  Fraser."  In  1842 
he  started  "The  St.  Petersburgh  Literary  Review;  "  he  also  published 
in  "  Blackwood  "  a  translation  of  "  Anmalet  Bek,"  a  Russian  novel,  by 
Marlinski.  In  1844  he  published  his  first  work  of  considerable  length, 
a  translation  of  "  The  Heretic,"  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  by  Lajetch- 
nikoff.  The  work  was  well  received,  and  an  edition  was  immediately 
reprinted  in  New  York.  In-  the  following  year  appeared  in  "  Black- 
wood "  his  "  Life  of  Poushkin,"  accompanied  by  exquisite  translations 
of  several  of  the  finest  of  that  poet's  productions.  In  1846  his  leisure 
time  was  entirely  occupied  in  writing  his  "  Outlines  of  English  Litera- 
ture," a  work  expressly  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Lyceum,  and  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  that  establishment.  The 
edition  was  speedily  sold,  and  immediately  reprinted  in  Philadelphia. 
A  second  edition  was  published  by  Mr.  Murray  in  1849;  ^"^  ^^  edition 
now  offered  to  the  public  is  the  fruit  of  his  later  years  and  mature 
judgment.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  an  entirely  new  work,  as  the 
whole  has  been  re- written.  In  1850  he  published  in  the  "Quarter- 
ly "  an  exceedingly  original  and  curious  article,  entitled  "  Forms  of 
Salutation." 
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CHAPTER  I. 
ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

4).  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  §  2.  The  Roman 
occupation.  §  3.  traces  of  the  Celtic  and  Latin  periods  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. {  4.  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain.  §^.  Anglo-Saxon  language  and 
literature.  §  6.  Effects  of  the  Norman  conquest  upon  the  English  population 
and  language.  §  7.  Romance  Literature,  Norman  Trouv^res  an^l  Proven9al 
Troubadours.  ^  8.  Change  of  Anglo-Saxon  into  English.  §9.  Principal 
epochs  of  the  English  language. 

4.1    §1.  Within  the  limited  territory  comprised  by  a  portion  of  the 

43  ftritish  Isles  has  grown  up  a  language  which  has  become  the  speech  of 
the  most  free,  the  most  energetic,  and  the  most  powerful  portion  of  the 
human  race ;  and  which  seems  destined  to  be,  at  no  distant  period,  the 
universal  medium  of  communication  throughout  the  globe.    It  is  a 

i  language,  the  literature  of  which,  inferior  to  none  in  variety  or  extent, 
is  superior  to  all  others  in  manliness  of  spirit,  and  in  universality  of 
scope;  and  it  has  exerted  a  great  and  a  continually  increasing  in£uence 

4:1  vugon  the  progress  of  human  thought,  and  the  improvement  of  human 
happiness.    To  trace  the  rise  and  formation  of  such  a  language  cannot 
he  otherwise  than  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands,  concerning 

|;J  whom  history  has  handed  down  to  us  any  certain  information,  were  a 
branch  of  that  Celtic  race  which  appears  to  have  once  occupied  a  large 
portion  of  Western  Europe.    Though  the  causes  and  period  of  their 

^/•J  fcunigration  into  Europe  are  lost  in  the  clouds  of  pre-historical  tradi- 
tion, this  people,  under  the  various  appellations  of  Celts,  Gael  (Gaul) 
wCjmry  (Cimbrians),  seems  to  have  covered  a  very  large  extent  of 
territory,  and  to  have  retained  strong  traces,  in  its  Druidical  worship, 
-Jts  astrouomical  science,  and  many  other  features,  of  a  remote  Oriental 
(iescent.    It  is  far  from  probable,  however,  that  this  race  ever  attained 
more  than  the  lowest  degree  of  civilization :  the  earliest  records  of  it 
which  we  poscess,  at  the  time  when  it  came  in  contact  with  the  Roman 
anns,  show  it  to  have  been  then  in  a  condition  very  little  superior  to 
barbarism  —  a  fact  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  nomad  and  predatory 
node  of  existence,  by  the  abnence  of  agriculture,  and  above  all  by  f  no 
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universal  practice  of  that  infallible  sign  of  a  savage  state,  the  habit  of 
tattooing  and  staining  the  body.  Whether  the  Phcenicians  ever  €X« 
tended  their  navigation  to  the  British  Islands  must  remain  doubtful ; 
but  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  must  in  any  case  have  been 
confined  to  th^  southern  coast  of  the  island ;  and  there  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  influence  of  the  more  polished  strangers  could 
have  produced  any  change  in  the  great  body  of  the  Celtic  population. 

§  2.  The  first  important  intercourse  between  the  primitive  Britona 
and  any  foreign  nation  was  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Romans 
in  the  year  55  B.  C.  Julius  Cssar,  having  subdued  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  Gauls,  a  cognate  tribe,  speaking  the  same  language  and 
characterized  by  the  same  customs,  religion,  and  political  institutions, 
found  hhnself  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel,  within  sight  of  the  white 
cliffs  of  Albion,  and  naturally  desired  to  push  his  conquests  into  the  ^ 
region  inhabited  by  a  people  whom  the  Romans  considered  as  dwelling 
at  the  very  extremity  of  the  earth  :  "  penitus  to  to  divisos  orbe  Britannos." 
The  resistance  of  the  Britons,  though  obstinate  and  ferocious,  was  grad- 
ually overpowered  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  by  the 
superior  skill  and  military  organization  of  the  Rorian  armies:  the 
country  became  a  Roman  province ;  and  the  Roman  domination,  though  . 
extending  only  to  the  central  and  southern  portion  of  the  country,  that  \, 
isj  to  England  proper,  exclusive  of  Wales,  the  mountainous  portion  of 
Scotland,  and  the  whole  of  Ireland,  may  be  regarded  as  having  sub- 
sisted about  480  years.  A  large  body  of  Roman  troops  was  permanently 
-'stationed  in  the  new  province;  a  great  military  road,  defended  by 
strongly  fortified  posts,  extended  from  the  southern  coast  at  least  as  far 
as  York ;  and  the  invaders,  as  was  their  custom,  endeavored  to  intro- 
duce among  their  barbarous  subjects  their  laws,  their  habits,  and  their 
civilization.  In  the  course  of  this  long  occupation  by  the  Roman 
power,  the  native  population  became  naturally  divided  into  two  distinct 
and  hostile  classes.  Such  of  the  Celts  as  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  their 
invaders  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  learned  the-Latin 
language,  and  became  a  Latinized  or  provincial  race,  similar  to  the 
inliabitants  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  The  other  portion  of  the 
Celts,  namely,  those  who  inhabited  mountainous  regions  inaccessible 
to  the  Roman  arms,  and  those  who,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  invaders, 
fled  from  the  southern  districts  to  take  refuge  in  their  rugged  fastnesses, 
retained,  we  may  be  sure,  with  their  hostility  to  the  invaders,  their  own 
language,  dress,  customs,  and  religion  ;  and  it  was  these  who,  periodir 
cally  descending  from  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  carriefd 
devastation  over  the  more  civilized  province,  and  taxed  the  skill  and 
vigilance  of  the  Roman  troops.  It  was  to  restrain  the  incursions  of 
these  savages  that  a  strong  wall  was  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Severus 
across  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  island,  from  the  River  Tyne  to  the 
Solw.ny  Frith.  When  the  Roman  troops  were  at  length  withdrawn 
from  Britain,  in  order  to  defend  Italy  itself  against  the  inifumerable 
hordes  of  barbarians  which  menaced  it,  we  can  easily  comprehend  the 
desperate  position  in  which  the  Romanized  portion  of  the  population 
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irrjTww  found  itself.    Having  in  all  probability  lost,  during  their  long 

•objection,  the  valor  which  originally  distinguished  them;    having 

■  acquired  the  vices  of  servitude  without  the  union  which  civilization 

can  give,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  furious  incursions  of 

Iwngry  barbarians,  eager  to  reconquer  what  they  considered  as  their 

birthright;    and  who,  intense  as  was  their  hatred  of  the  Victorious 

Romans,  must  have  looked  with  a  still  fiercer  enmity  on  their  degen- 

.»ate  countrymen,  as  traitors  and  cowards  who  had  basely  submitted 

.  to  a  foreign  yoke.    Down  from  their  mountains  rushed  the  avenging 

swarais  of  Scottish  and  Pictish   savages,  and  commenced  taking  a 

ienible  vengeance  on  their  unhappy  countrymen.     Every  trace  of 

civilization  was    swept  away;     the    furious  devastation   which  they 

:camed  through  the  land  is  commemorated  in  the  ancient  songs  and 

legends  of  the  Cymry ;  and  the  objects  of  their  vengeance,  after  vainly 

;iiaploring  the  assistance  of  Rome  in  a  most  piteous  appeal,  had 

recourse  to  the  only  resource  now  left  them,  of  hiring  some  warlike 

race  of  foreign  adventurers  to  protect  them.    These  adventurers  were 

^  tiie  Saxon  pirates. 

::  §  3,  Before  approaching  the  second  act  in  the  g^eat  drama  of  English 
history,  it  will  be  well  to  clear  the  ground  by  making  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  traces  left  by  the  Celtic  period  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

c    It  must  first  of  all  be  distinctly  remembered  that  the  Celtic  dialect, 

V.  whether  in  the  form  still  spoken  in  Wales,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
toost  similar  to  the  language  of  the  ancient  Britons,  or  in  that  em- 
ployed in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  among  the  Celtic  population 
of  Ireland,  has  only  a  very  remote  affinity  to  modern  English.    It  is  in 

rj  all  respects  a  completely  different  tongue ;  and  so  completely  insignifi- 
cant has  been  its  influence  on  the  present  language  that,  in  a  vocabu- 

J   lary  consisting  of  about  40,000  words,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 

i    -t  hundred  derived  directly  from  the  Celtic* 

It  is  true  that  the  English  language  contains  a  considerable  number 

;'    of  words  ultimately  traceable  to  Celtic  roots ;  but  these  have  been  intro- 

i  (hiced  into  it  through  the  medium  of  the  French,  which,  together  with 
n  enormous  majority  of  Latin  words,  contains  some  of  Gaulish  origin. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  the  prominent  Latin  element 
i^  tlic  English  language.  The  Latin  words,  which  constitute  three- 
fifths  of  our  language,  cannot  in  any  instance  be  proved  to  have  derived 
their  origin  from  any  corrupt  Latin  dialect  spoken  in  Britain,  but  to 
hjive  been  filtered,  so  to  speak,  through  some  of  the  various  forms  of 
tl>e  great  Romance  speech  from  which  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
*re  derived.  One  class  of  words,  however,  is  traceable  to  the  Brito- 
Roman  period  of  our  history ;  and  this  is  ineff*aceably  stamped  upon 
the  geographj-  of  the  British  Isles.  In  Wales,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  where  the  population  is  pure  and  unmixed, 
the  names  of  places  hive  probably  remained  unaltered  from  a  very 

•  On  the  Cel  ic  element  in  the  English  language,  fee  **  The  Student's  Manual 
of  the  English  Language,-"  p.  28,  seq.,  and  p.  45. 
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remote  period,  perhaps  long  anterior  to  the  invasion  ol*  Julius  Casary 
and  even  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  have  been  successivelj 
occupied  by  very  different  races,  many  appellations  6f  pure  Celti^ 
antiquity  have  survived  the  inundations  of  new  peoples,  and  may  stilfl 
be  marked,  like  some  venerable  Druidical  cromlech^  standing  in  Iioai  J 
mysterious  age  in  the  midst  of  a  more  recent  civilization.    Thus  the 
termination  "  don  "  is  in  some  instances  the  Celtic  word  "  rftf«,"  a  rock 
or  natural  fortress.    Again,  the  termination  ^'■caster"  or  "c^^s/cr^is 
unquestionably  a  monument  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  island, . 
indicating  the  spot  of  a  Roman  "  castrum  "  or  fortified  post.* 

§  4.  The  true  foundations  of  the  English  laws,  language,  and. 
national  character  were  laid,  between  the  middle  of  the  fifth  and  thej 
middle  of  the  six  centuries,  deep  in  the  solid  granite  of  Teutonic  an- 
tiquity. The  piratical  adventurers  whom  the  old  German  passion  for 
plunder  and  glony,  and  also,  perhaps,  tlie  entreaties  of  the  "  miserable 
Britons,"  allured  across  the  North  Sea  from  the  bleak  shores  of  their 
native  Jutland,  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  were 
the  most  fearless  navigators  and  the  most  redoubted  sea-kings  of  those  ] 
ages.  On  their  arrival  in  Britain,  concerning  which  tlie  early  chron- 
icles are  filled  with  vague  and  picturesque  legends,  like  that  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  these  rovers  were  in  every  respect  savages,  though  their 
rugged  energetic  Teuton  nature,  so  admirably  sketched  by  Tacitus  at 
a  preceding  period,  offered  a  rich  and  fertile  soil  capable  of  being 
developed  by  Christianity  and  civilization  into  a  noble  type  of  national 
character.  Successive  bands  of  the  same  race,  attracted  by  the  reports 
of  their  predecessors  respecting  the  superiority  of  the  new  settlement 
over  their  own  barren  and  perhaps  over-peopled  father-land,  gradually 
established  themselves  in  those  parts  of  Britain  which  the  Romany 
had  occupied  before  them.  But  the  same  causes  which  p  evented  the 
Romans  from  penetrating  into  the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales  and . 
Scotland,  continued  to  exclude  the  Saxons  also  from  those  inaccessible 
fastnesses.  Gradually,  and  after  sanguinary  conflicts,  they  succeeded, 
as  the  armies  of  Rome  had  done  before,  in  driving  back  into  these 
regions  the  wild .  Celtic  populations  which  had  descended  thence  wit^ 
the  hope  of  reconquering  their  inheritance;  and  this  historical  fact 
receives  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  that  the  present  inhab- 
itants of  these  mountain  regions  are  in  the  present  day  of  pure  Celtic 
blood,  retaining  the  language  of  their  British  ancestors,  and  forming 
a  race  as  completely  distinct  from  the  English  people  properly  so 
called,  as  the  Finn  or  the  Lett,  for  example,  from  the  Slavonic  occupier 
of  the  land  of  his  forefathers.  The  level,  and  consequently  more  easily 
accessible,  portion  of  Scotland  was  gradually  peopled  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race ;  and  their  language  and  institutions  were  established  there 
as  completely  as  in  South  Britain  itself.    This  fact  alone  ought  to  be 

♦  In  the  same  way  some  other  Latin  words  appear  in  ether  names  of  places; 
A8  ttrata,  *•  paved  roads,"  in  Strat-fordf  Stret-ton;  coloma,  in  Lin-coln ;  poH-uM^ 
in  Portt't  louihf  &c. 
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0  destroy  the  prejudice,  so  common  not  only  among  foreign- 
en  among  Englishmen,  of  regarding  all  the  inhabitants  of 
IS  Celts  alike ;  of  representing  William  Wallace,  for  instance* 
land  kilt  —  a  mistake  as  ludicrous  as  would  be  that  of  painting 
Dn   armed  with  a  tomahawk,  or  adorned,  like  a  Cherokee 

1  a  belt  of  scalps  or  a  girdle  of  wampum.  It  is  probable  tliat 
lalf- Romanized  Britons  who  first  invited  the  Saxon  tribes  to 
leir  assistance  were  speedily  involved  by  their  dangerous  allies 
Tie  persecution  as  their  savage  mountain  countrymen  :  at  all 
;  fact  is  certain,  that  the  Celt  in  general,  whether  friendly  or 
ossessing  a  less  powerful  organization  and  a  less  vigorous 
stitution  than  the  Teuton,  was  in  the  course  of  time  either 
sorbed  into  the  more  energetic  race,  or  gradually  disappeared, 
fatal  certainty  which  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  law  regulating 
:t  of  two  unequal  nationalities,  just  as  the  aboriginal  Indian 
reared  before  the  descendants  of  the  very  same  Anglo-Saxons 
V  World.  It  is  only  a  peculiar  combination  of  geographical 
» that  has  enabled  the  primeval  Celt  to  retain  a  separate  exist- 
he  territory  of  Great  Britain,  while  the  predominance  —  a 

predominance  only —  of  the  Celtic  race  in  the  population  of 
ay  be  traced  to  other,  but  no  less  exceptional  causes, 
e  true  parentage,  therefore,  of  the  English  nation,  is  to  be 
the  Teutonic  race.  The  language  spoken  by  tlie  Northern 
p^as  a  Low-Germanic  dialect,  akin  to  the  modern  Dutch,  but 
f  Scandinavian  forms  and  words.  Like  the  people  who  spoke 
)ossessed  of  a  character  at  once  practical  and  imaginative ; 
al  and  ideal ;  and  required  but  the  influence  of  civilization  to 
noble  vehicle  for  reasoning,  for  eloquence,^  and  for  the  expres 

2  social  and  domestic  feelings.  In  the  modem  English,  all 
:h  address  themselves  to  the  emotions,  and  all  those  which 
I  into  relation  with  the  great  objects  of  nature  and  with  the 
s  of  simple  existence,  will  be  invariably  found  to  derive  their 
representatives  directly  from  the  Teutonic  tongue.  The  con- 
'  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity,  which  took  place  in  the 
ary,  brought  them  into  contact  with  more  intellectual  forms 
nd  with  a  higher  type  of  civilization :  the  transfer  of  their 
illegiance  from  Thor,  Woden,  Tuisk,  and  Freya  to  the  Sa- 
le it  softened  their  manners,  exposed  their  language  to  the 

influences  of  the  corrupt  but  more  civilized  Latin  literature 
ver  Empire,  and  gave  rapid  proof  how  improvable  a  tongue 
n  which  they  had  hitherto  produced  nothing,  probably,  but 
songs  and  sagas  like  that  of  Beowulf.  A  very  varied  and 
literature  soon  arose  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  embracing 
5ns  on  alm,ost  every  branch  of  knowledge,  law,  historical 
,  ecclesiastical  and  theological  disquisitions,  together  with  a 
r  of  poetry  in  which  their  very  peculiar  metrical  system  was 
o  subjects  derived  either  from  the  Scriptures,  or  from  the 
lives  of  the  saints.     The  curious,  tut  rather  tedious,  versified 
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paraphrase  of  the  Bible  by  Caedmon  —  generally  attributed  to 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  —  was  long  considered  to  be  one  of 
most  ancient  among  the  more  considerable  Saxon  poems;   but 
discovery,  at  Copenhagen,  of  the  Lay  of  Beowulf  to  which  we  hai 
just  alluded,  has  furnished  us  with  a  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  poel 
decidedly  more  ancient,  as  well  as  far  more  interesting;  inasmuch 
having  been  composed  in  all  probability  at  a  period  anterior  to 
general  conversion  of  the  race  to  Christianity,  it  is  free  from  any 
of  that  imitation  of  the  rhetorical  style  of  the  lower  Latinity  whic 
prevents  Co^dmon  from  being  a  good  representative  of  the  nati< 
literature  of  his  race.      This  poem,  the  picturesque  vigor  of  whk 
gives  it  a  right  to  be  placed  among  the  most  interesting  monuments 
early  literature,  is  not  inferior  in  energy  and  conciseness  to  the  Nih 
lungcH'Lied,  though  undeniably  so  in  extent  of  plot  and  developi 
of  character.    The  subject  is  the  expedition  of  Prince  Beowulf,  a  line 
descendant  of  Woden,  from  England  to  Norway,  on  the  adventure 
delivering  the  king  of  the  latter  country  from  a  kind  of  demon  or  men*^' 
ster  which  secretly  enters  the  royal  hall  at  midnight,  and  destroys  somi^- 
of  the  warriors  who  are  sleeping  there.    This  monster,  called  in  th^^ 
poem  the  Grendel,  is  probably  nothing  but  the  poetical  personificatioflt 
of  some  dangerous  exhalations  from  a  marsh,  for  it  is  represented  tk 
issuing  from  a  neighboring  swamp,  and  as  taking  a  refuge  in  the  same, 
abode,  when,  after  a  furious  combat,  Beowulf  succeeds  in  driving  \i  - 
back,  together  with  another  evil  spirit,  into  the  gloomy  abyss.    The    ■ 
description  of  the  voyage  of  Beowulf  in  his  "  foamy-necked "  ship: 
along  the  "  swan-path  "  of  the  ocean,  of  his  arrival  at  the  Norwegiaa 
court,  and  his  narrative  of  his  own  exploits,  are  in  a  very  similar  style* 
to  the  ancient  Scandinavian  Sagas.    The  versification  of  this,  as  weM* 
as  of  all  Saxon  poetry  in  general,  is  exceedingly  peculiar ;  and  the  sjfi*- 
tem  upon  which  it  is  constructed  for  a  long  time  defied  the  ingenuitj^- 
of  philologists.    The  Anglo-Saxons  based  their  verse  not  upon  any- 
regular  recurrence  of  syllables,  accented  and  unaccented,  or  regarded) 
as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  long  or  short ;  still  less  upon  the 
employment  of  similarly  sounding  terminations  of  lines  or  parts  oi  lines» 
that  is,  upon  what  we  call  rhyme.    With  them  it  was  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute verse,  chat  in  any  two  successive  lines  —  which  might  be  of  any 
length  —  there  should  be  at  least  three  words  beginning  with  the  same 
letter.    This  very  peculiar  metrical  system  is  called  alliteration,* 

The  language  in  which  these  works  are  composed  is  usually  called 
Anglo-Saxon  ;  but  in  the  works  themselves  it  is  always  styled  English^ 
and  the  country  England,  or  the  land  of  the  Angles.  The  term  Anglo'^^":, 
Saxon,  is  meant  to  distinguish  the  Saxons  of  England  from  the  Saxona 
of  the  Continent,  and  does  not  signify  the  Angles  and  Saxons.  But 
why  English  became  the  exclusive  appellation  of  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Saxons  as  well  as  the  Angles,  is  not  altogether  clear,    ft  has 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  see  Notes  and  Illistrationf 
(A). 
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been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  the  Saxons  were  only  a  section  of 
the  Angles,  and  consequently  that  the  latter  name  was  always  recog* 
nized  among  the  Angles  and  Saxons  as  the  proper  national  appellation. 
Another  hypothesis  is,  that,  as  the  new  inhabitants  of  the  island 
became  first  knowfl  to  the  Roman  see  through  the  Anglian  captives 
who  were  carried  to  Rome  in  the  sixth  century,  the  name  of  this  tribe 
was  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  whole  people,  and  that  the  Christian 
missionaries  to  Britain  would  naturally  continue  to  employ  this  name 
as  the  appellation  both  of  the  people  and  the  country.*  Some  modem 
writers  have  proposed  to  discard  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  altogether,  and 
employ  Rnglish  as  the  name  of  the  language,  from  the  earliest  date  to 
the  present  day.  But,  as  has  been  already  observed  in  a  previous  work 
of  Uie  present  series,  '*  a  change  of  nomenclature  like  this  would 
expose  us  to  tlie  inconvenience,  not  merely  of  embracing  within  one 
designation  objects  which  have  been  conventionally  separated,  but  of 
confounding  things  logically  distinct :  for,  though  our  modem  English 
is  built  upon  and  mainly  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  two  dia- 
lects are  now  so  discrepant,  that  the  fullest  knowledge  of  one  would  not 
alone  suffice  to  render  the  other  intelligible  to  either  the  eye  or  the 
ear."  For  all  practical  purposes,  they  are  two  separate  languages,  as 
different  from  one  another  as  the  Italian  from  the  Latin,  or  the  present 
English  from  the  German. 

For  a  long  period  the  Saxon  colonization  of  Britain  was  carried  on 
by  detached  Teutonic  tribes,  who  established  themselves  in  such  por- 
tions of  territory  as  they  found  vacant,  or  from  which  they  ousted  less 
warlike  occupants ;  and  in  this  way  there  gradually  arose  a  number  of 
separate  and  independent  states  or  kingdoms.  This  epoch  of  Our 
history  is  generally  denominated  the  Heptarcky^  or  Seven  Kingdoms, 
the  names  of  the  principal  of  which  may  still  be  traced  in  the  appella- 
tions of  our  modem  shires,  as  Essex  and  Northumberland.  As  might 
easily  have  bee/i  foreseen,  one  of  these  tribes  or  kingdoms,  growing 
gradually  more  powerful,  at  last  absorbed  the  others.  This  important 
event  took  place  in  the  ninth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Egbert,  from 
which  period  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  there  occurred 
the  third  great  invasion  and  change  of  sovereignty  to  which  the  coun- 
try was  destined,  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  presents  a 
confused  and  melancholy  picture  of  bloody  incursions  and  fierce  resist- 
ance to  the  barbarous  and  pagan  Danes,  who  endeavored  to  treat  the 
Saxons  as  the  Saxons  had  treated  the  Celts.  The  only  brilliant  figurn 
in  this  period  is  the  almost  perfect  type  of  a  patriot  warrior,  kiikg,  and 
philosopher,  in  the  person  of  the  illustrious  Alfred;   whose  virtues 

•  For  further  particulars  see  the  "  Student's  Manual  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage,'* pp.  14,  15.  It  is  there  shown  that  the  common  account  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  name  of  England  upon  the  country  by  a  decree  of  King  Egbert,  is 
unsupported  by  any  contemporaneous  or  credible  testimony  ;  and  that  the  title 
of  AngUtB  or  Anglorum  Rex,  is  much  more  naturally  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  England  and  EngUsh  had  been  already  adopted  bs  the  collective  names 
of  the  country  and  its  inhabitailts. 
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would  appear  to  posterity  almost  fabulous,  were  they  not  handed  do\ 
in  the  minute  and  accurate  records  of  a  biographer  who  knew  an 
served  him  well.  The  two  fierce  races,  so  obstinately  contending 
mastery,  were  too  nearly  allied  in  origin  and  blood  for  their  amalgamnic 
tion  to  have  produced  any  ver^  material  change  in  the  language  tffti 
institutions  of  the  country.  In  those  parts  of  England,  principally  !4h 
the  North  and  East,  as  in  some  of  the  maritime  regions  of  Scotland^! 
where  colonies  of  Danes  established  themselves,  either  by  conquest  or 
by  settlement,  the  curious  philologist  may  trace,  in  the  idiom  of  tlMp 
peasantry  and  still  more  clearly  in  the  names  of  families. and  placei^ 
evident  marks  of  a  Scandinavian  instead  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  popultal 
tion.  As  examples  of  this  we  may  cite  the  now  immortal  name  od 
Havelockj  derived  from  a  famous  sea-king  of  the  same  name,  who  tff 
said  to  have  founded  the  ancient  town  of  Whitby,  the  latter  being  then 
Scandinavian  Hviiby.  As  to  memorials  of  the  Saxons,  preserved  in  thfti 
names  of  men,  families,  or  places,  or  in  the  less  imperishable  monu- 
ments of  architecture,  they  are  so  numerous  that  there  is  hardly  & 
locality  in  the  whole  extent  of  England  where  a  majority  of  the  names 
is  not  pure  and  unaltered  Saxon ;  the  whole  mass  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  the  population  bears  unmistakable  marks  of  purd 
Saxon  blood :  and  the  sound  and  sterling  vigor  of  the  popular  lan- 
guage is  so  essentially  Saxon,  that  it  requires  but  the  re-establishment 
of  the  now  obsolete  inflections  of  the  Anglian  grammar,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  few  Teutonic  words  for  their  French  equivalents, 
to  recompose  an  English  book  into  the  idiom  spoken  in  the  days  of 
Alfred. 

§  6.  It  would  be,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  all  the  words  of 
Latin  origin  found  even  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  English  language 
were  introduced  after  the  introduction  into  England  of  the  Normart» 
French  element ;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  hy 
William  in  the  eleventh  century.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  that 
event  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin  literature  in  the  monasteries  and 
among  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  employment  of  the  Latin  language 
in  the  services  of  the  Church,  must  have  tended  to  incorporate  with 
the  Saxon  tongue  a  considerable  number  of  Latin  words.  Alfred,  w€ 
know,  visited  Rome  in  his  youth,  acquired  there  a  considerable  portioc 
of  the  learning  which  he  unquestionably  possessed,  and  exhibited  his 
patriotic  care  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  countrymen  by  translating 
into  Saxon  the  **  Consolations  **  of  BoCthius.  The  Venerable  Bedei 
and  other  Saxon  ecclesiastics,  composed  chronicles  and  legends  in  Latiiii 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that,  though  the  sturdy  Teutonic  nu* 
tionality  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  guarded  it  from  being  corruptee 
by  any  overwhelming  admixture  of  Latin,  yet  a  considerable  influx  of 
Latin  words  may  have  become  perceptible  in  it  before  the  appearance 
of  Normans  on  our  shores.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  superioJ 
civilization  of  the  French  race  must  have  exerted  an  influence  on  at 
least  the  aristocratic  classes ;  and  the  family  connections  between  the 
last  Saxon  dynasty  an  J  the  neighboring  duV.es  of  Normandy,  of  urhicli 
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the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  furnishes  examples,  must  have 
t^ded  to  increase  the  Gallicizing  character  perceptible  in  Anglo-Saxon 
''  ^witings  previous  to  the  Conquest.  In  tracing  the  influence  of  that 
mighty  revolution  on  the  language,  the  institutions,  and  the  national 
character  of  the  people,  it  will  be  advisable  to  advert  separately  to  its 
effects  as  regarded  from  a  political,  a  social,  and  a  philological  point 
«f  view. 

The  most  important  change  consequent  upon  the  subjugation  of  the 
conntry  by  the  Normans  was  obviously  the  establishment  in  England 
cf  the  great  feudal  principle  of  the  military  tenure  of  land,  of  the 
diivalric  spirit  and  habits  which  were  the  natural  result  of  feudal  insti- 
tutions, and  lastly,  of  the  broad  demarcation  which  separated  society 
fcto  the  two  great  classes  of  the  Nobles  and  the  Serfs.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  feudal  institutions,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
flwdifications,  were  totally  unknown  to  the  original  Saxons  who 
established  themselves  in  England,  and  were  indeed  utterly  repugnant 
to  that  free  democratic  organization  of  society  which  they  brought 
with  them  from  their  native  Germany,  and  which  Tacitus  shows  to 
have  universally  prevailed  among  the  primitive  dwellers  of  the  Teu- 
tonic swamps  and  forests.  The  Scandinavian  pirates,  who  carried 
devastation  over  every  coast  accessible  to  their  "  sea-horses,"  and  who, 
under  the  valiant  leadership  of  Hrolf  the  Ganger,  wrested  from  the 
feeble  and  degenerate  successors  of  Charlemagne  the  magnificent 
province  to  which  they  gave  their  own  North-man  appellation,  adopted, 

of|  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  that  strong  military  organization 
which  could  alone  enable  a  warlike  minority  to  hold  in  subjection  a 

ckI  more  numerous  but  less  vigorous  conquered  people.     Like  the  Lom- 

ijj  bards  in  Italy,  like  a  multitude  of  other  races  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  and  in  different  historical  epochs,  they  found  feudal  institutions 
an  indispensable  necessity  of  their  position ;  and  what  had  been  forced 
upon  them  at  their  original  occupation  of  Normandy  they  naturally 
practised  on  their  irruption  into  England.  But  as  the  invasion  of 
William  was  carried  on  under  at  least  a  colorable  allegation  of  a  legal 
right  to  the  inheritance  of  the  English  throne,  his  investiture  of  the 
crown  was  accompanied  by  a  studied  adherence  to  the  constitutional 

c:  fomw  of  the  Saxon  monarchy ;  and  it  was  perhaps  only  the  obstinate 
"distance  of  the  sullen,  sturdy  Saxon  people,  that  at  length  wearied 
iiim  into  treating  his  new  acquisition  with  all  the  rigor  of  a  conquering 
invader.  The  whole  territory  was  by  his  orders  carefully  surveyed  and 
"egistered  in  that  curious  monument  of  antiquity,  which  still  exists, 
entitled  Domesday  Book :  the  severest  measures  of  police^  as  for  exam- 
ple the  famous  institutiofi  of  the  Curfew  (Avhich  was,  hoAvcver,  no  new 
invention  of  William  to  tyrannize  over  the  enslaved  country,  but  a  very 
common  regulation  in  feudal  states),  were  introduced  to  keep  down  the 

'f  rising  of  the  people;  the  territory  was  divided  into  60,000  fiefs;  the 
original  Saxon  holders  of  these  lands  were  as  a  general  rule  ousted 
from  their  estates,  which  were  distributed,  on  the  feudal  conditions  of 
itmage  and  general  defence,  to  the  warriors  who  had  enabled  him  to 
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Rub)\iga46  the  country;  ^^ut tracts  of  inhabited  lands  were  depopofattc^ 
and  Iranaformed  into  forests  for  the  chase,  and  the  higher  functions  of 
ilie  Church  and  St»te  Were  with  few  exceptions  confided  to  men  of 
NonnaH  blood.  The  natural  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things^ 
when  it  ccMtinucd,  as  it  did  in  England,  through  the  reigns  of  the  lon|^ 
series  of  Norman  and  Plantagenet  sovereigns,  was  to  create  in  thd 
coi  ntry  two  distinct  and  intensely  hostile  nationalities.  The  Saxon 
face  gradually  de^celftiled  to  the  level  of  an  oppressed  and  servile  class ; 
but  being  far  ouperior  in  mumbers  to  their  oppressors,  they  ran  no  risk 
of  being  absoil>eif  and  lost  in  the  dominant  people.  The  high  qualities, 
too,  of  the  Nbrtfian  race,  qualities  which  made  them  greatly  superiot 
in  valor,  wisdom,  and  intellectual  activity,  to  any  other  people  then 
existing  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  no  less  saved  them  from  gradually 
disappearing  in  the  subjugated  population.  It  required  several  ages  to 
amalgamate  the  two  nationalities ;  but,  partly  in  consequence  of  theif 
high,  though  very  different  merits,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  a  most 
peculiar  and  happy  combination  of  circumstances,  they  wcr^  ultimately 
amalgamated,  and  formed  the  most  vigorous  people  which  has  ever 
existed  upon  earth.  In  the  present  case  the  two  nationalities  were  not 
dissolved  in  each  other,  but  like  some  chemical  bodies  their  affinities 
Combined  to  form  a  new  and  powerful  substance.  But  for  several  cen- 
turies the  two  fierce  and  obstinate  races  felt  nothing  but  hatred  toward* 
each  other,  a  hatred  cherished  by  the  memory  of  a  tliousand  acts  of 
tyranny  and  contempt  on  the  one  part,  and  savage  revenge  and  sullen 
degradation  on  the  other.  Macaulay  has  well  observed  that,  "  so 
strong  an  association  is  established  in  most  minds  betw'een  the  great- 
ness of  a  sovereign  and  the  greatness  of  the  nation  which  he  rules, 
that  almost  every  historian  of  England  has  expatiated  with  a  senti- 
ment of  exultation  on  the  power  and  splendor  of  her  foreign  master?, 
and  has  lamented  the  decay,  of  that  power  and  splendor  as  a  calamity 
to  our  country.  This  is,  in  truth,  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  a  Ilay- 
tian  negro  of  our  time  to  dwell  with  national  pride  on  the  greatness 
of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  to  speak  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  with  pa^rio.tic 
regret  and  shame.  The  Conqueror  and  his  descendants  to  the  fo  \i«:h 
generation  were  not  Englishmen  :  most  of  them  Avere  born  in  France  ; 
their  ordinary  speech  was  French:  almost  every  high  office  in  their 
gift  ^vras  filled  by  a  Frenchman  :  every  acquisition  which  they  made  on 
the  continent  estranged  them  more  and  more .  from  the  population  of 
our  island."  Though  every  trace  of  this  double  and  hostile  nationality 
has  long  passed  away,  abundant  monuments  of  its  having  once  existed 
may  be  still  observed  in  our  language.  The  family  names  of  the  higher 
aristocracy  in  England  are  almost  universally  French,  while  those  of 
the  middle  and  lower  orders  are  as  unmistakably  German.  Thus  our 
peerage  abounds  in  Russells  (Roussel),  Mortimers  (Mortemar),  Cour- 
tenays,  andTalbots,  while  the  Smiths,  Browns,  Johnsons,  and  Hodgkins 
plainly  betray  their  Teutonic  origin.  Under  the  Norman  regime  the 
Saxon  subdivisions  of  the  country  were  transformed  from  the  demo- 
cratic $hir€  into  the  feudal  county  %  administered  by  a  military  govemox 
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dremrat  ~  The  .ancient  Saxon  Tx/itanag^moHi^OT'tkin/i^^ymA  mctaniQr- 
0(1  piiosed  into  the  feudal  Parlement,  the  members  of  whic|i  occupied  theit 
oT  setts,  not  as  elective  representatives  of  the  people,(  but  in  their,  ieuda) 
W.  capacity  as  vassals  in  the  enjoyment  of  military  fiefs.  Thus  the  great 
•J-  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  took  part  of  right  ia  the  deliberatipns.  of  the 
^^  legislative  body,  in  their  quality  of  holders .  of  lands,  and  as  such  dis- 
posing of  a  certain  contingent  of  military  force. 

But  it  is  with  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  upon  the  language 
of  the  country  that  we  are  at  present  coocemed :  and  it  is  hero  that 
the  task  Of  tracing  the  process  of  admixture  betvKetn  the  two  races 
becomes  at  once  more  complicated  and  more  interesting.  On  their 
anival  in  Normandy,  the  piratical  followers  of  Hrolf  the  Ganger  hail 
found  themselves  exposed  to  the  civilizing  influences  which  a  small 
minority  of  rude  conquerors,  placed  in  the  midst  .of  a  subject  popula- 
tbn  superior  to  them  in  numbers  as  well  as  intellectual  cultivation, 
can  never  long  resist  with  success.  Like  the  -hordes  of  barbarian 
inraders  who  shared  among  them  the  territories  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  Northmen,  with  the  Christianity  of  the  conquered  nation,  imbibed 
liso  the  language  and  civilization  so  intimately  connected  \vith  that 
Christianity,  and  in  an  incredibly  brief  space  of  time  exchanged  for 
their  native  Scandinavian  dialect  a  language  entirely  similar,  in  its 
words  and  grammatical  forms,  to  the  idiom  prevalent  in  the  northern 
division  of  France.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  introduction  of  Greek 
art  and  culture  into  republican  Rome :  — 

Ofcecia  capta  ferum  victorem  ccpit  et  artes. 

The  language  thus  communicated  by  the  subject  to  the  conquered 
nation  was  a  dialect  of  that  great  Romance  speech  which  extended 
during  the  Mid<lle  Ages  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  British  Channel,  and  which  may  be  defined  as  the  decomposition 
of  the  classical  Latin.  It  was  soon  divided  into  two  great  sister- 
idioms,  the  Langue-d*Oc  and  the  Langue-d'Oil  (so  called  from  the 
different  words  for  yesy^  the  general  boundary  or  line  of  demarcation 
between  them  being  roughly  assignable  as  coinciding  with  the  Loire. 
The  former  of  these  languages,  spoken  to  the  south  of  this  river,  was 
closely  allied  to  the  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  was  'subsequently  called 
the  Provencal ;  the  latter  was  the  parent  of  the  French.  Knowing  the 
circumstances  under  which  such  a  (Jialect  as  the  Romance  was  formed, 
it  is  no  difficult  problem  to  establish  ^  priori  the  changes  which  the 
mother-tongue,  or  Latin,  must  have  undergone,  in  its  process  of  trans- 
formation into  what,  though  afterwards  developed  into  regular  and 
beautiful  dialects,  was  at  first  little  better  than  a  barbarous  jargon. 
The  language  of  ancient  Rome,  a  highly  inflected  and  complicated 
tongue,  naturally  lost  all,  or  nearly  all  its  inflections  and  grammatical 
complexity.  Thus  tlie  Latin  substantive  and  adjective  lost  all  tliose 
terminations  which  in  the  original  language  expressed  relation,  as  tlie 
various  cases  of  the  different  declensions ;  these  relations  being  thence- 
forward indicated  by  the  simpler  expedient  of  prepositions. 
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§  7.  The  literary  models  introduced  into  England  by  the  Norman 
invasion  were  no  less  important  than  the  linguistic  changes  consequent 
upon  tlie  admixture  of  their  Romance  dialect  with  the  Saxon  speech. 
Together  with  the  institutions  of  feudalism  the  Normans  brought  with 
them  the  poetry  of  feudalism,  that  is,  the  poetry  of  chivalry.     The 
lais  and  romances,  th.^  fabliaux  and  the  legends  of  mediaeval  chivalrj' 
f  oon  began  to  modify  the  rude  poetical  sagas  and  the  tedious  narratives 
of  the  lives  of  saints  and  hermits  which  had  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
literature  of  Saxon  England.     Few  subjects  have  excited  more  lively 
controversy  among  the  learned  than  the  origin  and  specific  character 
of  the  Romance  literature.     In  particular  the  distinction  between  tlie 
compositions  of  the  Norman  Trouv^res  and  of  the  Provencal  Trouba- 
doui  s  has  given  rise  to  many  elaborate  dissertations  and  many  con- 
tending theories  :  and  j'et  the  fundamental  question  may  be  easily,  and, 
we  think,  not  unsatisfactorily,  solved  by  the  simple  comparison  of  the 
two  terms.     Trouvhre  and  Troubadour  are  obviously  the  two  forms  of 
the  same  word   as  pronounced  respectively  by  the    population  who 
spoke  the  Langue-d'Oil  and  the  Langue-d'Oc.    The  natural  and  picr 
turesque  definition  of  a  poet  as  m  finder  or  inventor  h^vivs  some  analogy 
with  the  term  Skald,  or  j>olisher  of  language,  by  which  the  same  idea 
was  represented  among  the  Scandinavians,  with  the  Greek  noiY^vi\(;,  a 
term  exactly  reproduced  iri  the  Maker  of  the  Lowland  Scots ;  and  the 
beautiful  qualification  of  the  poetic  art  as  el  gay  saber  and  la  guaye 
science,   no   less  faithfully  corresponds   to  the  idea  contained  in  the 
Saxon  term  gleeman,  applied  to  the  singer  or  bard,  whose  invention 
furnished  the  joy  of  the  banquet.    Now,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  charac- 
teristic differences  which  are  universally  found  to  distinguish  a  North- 
em  Jsis  compared  with  a  Southern  people,  we  shall  generally  find  that 
in  the  former  the  imagination,  the  sentiments,  and  the  memory  are 
most  developed,  while  the  latter  will  be  more  remarkable  for    the 
vivacity  of  the  passions  and  the  intensity  —  and  consequently  also  the 
transitory  duration  —  of  the  affective  emotions.    We  might  therefore  , 
predict  h  priori,  given  respectively  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  popuia* 
tion,  that  among  the  former  an  imaginative  or  poetical  literature  would 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  take  a  narrative,  and  among  the  latter  a 
lyric,  form :   for  narrative  is  the  necessary  type  in  which  the  first- 
mentioned  class  of  intellectual  qualities  would  clothe  themselves,  while 
ardent  and  transitory  passion  would  as  inevitably  express  itself  in  the 
lyric  form.    And   this   is  what  we   actually  find,  on  comparing  the. 
prevailing  literary  type  of  the  Trouvhre  with  that  of  the  Troubadour 
literature.    It  is  evident  that  the  composition  of  long  narrative  recitals 
of  real  or  imaginary  events  would  require  a  certain  degree  of  literary 
culture,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  leisure;    and  therefore 
many  of  the  interminable  romances  of  the  Trouv^res  may  be  traced  to 
the  ecclesiastical  profession;  while  the  shorter  and  more  lively  lyric 
and  satiric  <^ffusions  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Troubadour  liter- 
ature were  Trequently  the  productions  of  princes,  knights,  and  ladies, 
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he  power  of  'writing  verse  being  considered  as  one  of  the  necessary 
uxomplishments  of  a  gentleman :  — 

"He  coude  songes make,  and  wel  endite." 

Concerning  the  6ou)xe  from  which  the  Romance  poets,  both  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  dialects,  drew  the  materials  for  their  chivalric 
uctions,  great  diversity  has  prevailed;  and  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  broached  on  this  curious  subject  may  be  practically  reduced 
Id  two  hypotheses ;  the  one  tracing  these  inventions  to  an  Oriental,  and 
the  other  to  a  Celtic  source ;  while  a  third  class  of  investigators  have 
endeavored  to   assign  to  them  a  Teutonic  paternity,  whether  in  the 
general  German  or  the  exclusively  Scandinavian  nationality.    Each  of 
these  theories  has  been  supported  with  much  ingenuity,  and  defended 
"With  an  immense  display  of  learning :  but  they  are  all  equally  obnox- 
ious to  tlie  reproach  of  having  been  made  too  exclusive :  the  existence 
of  the  well-marked  general  features  of  Chivalric  Romance  long  before 
the  European   nations  acquired,  by  the  Crusades,  any  familiarity  witli 
the  imagery   and   scenery  of  the  East  renders  the  first  hypothesio 
untenable  in  its  full  extent ;  while  the  second  is  in  a  great  measure 
invalidated  by  the  comparatively  barbarous  state  into  which  the  Celtic 
tribes  had  generally  fallen  at  the  time  when  the  Chivalric  literature 
began  to  prevail,  and  the  little  knowledge  which  the  Romance  popu  • 
,    lations  of  Europe  possessed  of   the    ancient  Gaulic    language    and 
historical  legendary  lore.    It  is  true  that  the  Trouv^res  almost  inva- 
riably pretend  to  have  found  the  subjects  of  their  narratives  in  the 
;    traditions,  or  among  the  chronicles  of  the  "  olde  gen  til  Bretons,"  just 
as  Marie  de   France  refers  her  reader  to  the  Celtic  or  Armorican 
authorities ;  but  this  was  in  all  probability  in  general  a  mere  literary 
artifice,  like  that  which  induced  other  poets  to  place  the  venue  of  their 
wondrous  adventures  in  some  distant  and  unknown  region  :  — 

-**  In  Sana,  in  the  lond  of  Tartaric." 

The  hnportant  part  played  in  these  legends  by  the  half-mythical  Ar- 
ta"  and  his  knights  might  seem  to  argue  in  favor  of  a  Celtic  origin 
for  these  fictions ;  for  if  ever  such  a  personage  as  Arthur  really  existed 
keimist  have  been  a  British  prince;  but  when  we  remember  that 
Arthur,  though  mentioned  in  the  authentic  traditional  poems  of  the 
ancaint  Britons,  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  character,  and  that 
these  same  traditions  contain  no  trace  whatever  of  the  existence  of 
*hat  chivalric  state  of  society  of  which  Arthur  and  his  preux  are  tlie 
ideal,  we  shall  find  ourselves  as  much  warranted  in  accepting  the 
•ttthenticity  of  a  Celtic  origfti  oh  these  grounds,  as  in  attributing  the 
chi'.alric  character  with  which  Alexander,  Hector,  and  Hercules  are 
also  invested  in  the  mediaeval  poets,  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  witli 
fte  Homeric  .and  classical  poems,  from  which  the  Troubadour  may 
indeed  have  borrowed  some  striking  names  and  leading  incidents,  but 
'rith  the  true  spirit  of  which  every  line  shows  him  to  be  unacquainted.* 
§  8.  For  two  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest,  the  Anglo-Saxon 

*  See  Notes  And  lUuitTSLtions  (B),  Anglo-}sorma,n,  Literature. 
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and  the  Norman- French  continued  to  be  spoken  in  the  island,  as 
distinct  languages,  having  little  intermixture  with  one  another, 
most  important  change,  which  converted  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  0\ 
English,  and  which  consists  chiefly  in  the  substitution  of  the  vowel  i 
for  the  different  inflections,  was  not  due  in  any  considerable  degree 
tlie  Norman  conquest,  though  it  was  probably  hastened  by  that  eve 
It  commenced  even  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  was  owing  to 
same  causes  which  led  to  similar  changes  in  the  kindred  Gci 
dialects.  The  large  introduction  of  French  words  into  English  di 
from  the  time  when  the  Normans  began  to  speak  the  language  of 
conquered  race.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  represent  the  English  la 
guage  as  springing  from  a  mixture  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  French ;  sine 
a  mixed  language,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  pronoum 
an  impossibility.  The  English  still  remained  essentially  a  German 
tongue,  though  it  received  such  large  accessions  of  French  words  at 
materially  to  change  its  character.  To  fix  with  precision  the  date  when 
this  change  took  place  is  manifestly  an  impossible  task.  It  was  a- 
gradual  process,  and  must  have  advanced  with  more  or  less  rapidity 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  remote  and  less  frequented  districM 
the  mass  of  the  population  long  preserved  their  pure  Saxon  speech*; 
This  is  sufliciently  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  even  in  the  presenl 
day,  the  inhabitants  of  such  remote,  or  upland  districts,  still  show  ia 
their  patois  an  evident  preponderance  of  the  Saxon  element,  as  txa^ 
hibited  in  the  use  of  many  old  German  words  which  have  long  ceased 
tx>  form  part  of  the  English  vocabulary,  and  in  the  evident  retention 
of  German  peculiarities  of  pronunciation.  "Nothing  can  be  moif 
difficult,*'  says  Hallam,  **  than  to  determine,  except  by  an  arbitrary 
line,  the  commencement  of  the  English  language ;  not  so  much,  as  in 
Jthose  of  the  Continent,  because  we  are  in  want  of  materials,  but  rathec 
from  an  opposite  reason  —  the  possibility  of  tracing  a  very  gradual  suc^ 
cession  of  verbal  changes,  that  ended  in  a  change  of  denomination. 
For  when  we  compare  the  earliest  English  of  the  thirteenth  century 
'with  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  twelfth,  it  seems  hard  to  pronounce  why 
it  should  pass  for  a  separate  language,  rather  than  a  modification  or 
simplification  of  the  former.  We  must  conform,  however,  to  usagej 
and  say  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  converted  into  English :  i.  by  eon- 
tracting  or  otherwise  modifying  the  pronunciation  and  orthography  of 
words ;  a.  by  omitting  many  inflections,  especially  of  the  noun,  and 
consequently  making  more  use  of  articles  and  auxiliaries ;  and  3.  by 
the  introduction  of  French  derivatives.  Of  these  the  second  alonej 
I  think,  can  be  considered  as  sufiicient  to  describe  a  new  form  of 
language ;  and  this  was  brought  about  so  gradually,  that  we  are  not 
relieved  of  much  of  our  difficulty,  whether  some  compositions  shall 
pass  for  the  latest  oflfspring  of  the  mother,  or  for  the  earliest  proofs  of 
the  fertility  of  the  daughter." 

The  picturesque  illustration,  so  happily  employed  by  Scott  in  thi 
opening  chapter  of  Ivankoe^  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  good  populai 
extmpW&cuXioTk  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Saxon  and  French  elements 
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were  blended :  the  common  animals  serving  for  food  to  man,  while 
under  the  charge  of  Saxon  serfs  and  bondmen,  retained  their  Teutonic 
appellation ;  but  when  served  up  at  the  table  of  the  Norman  oppressor 
received  a  French  designation.  As  examples  of  this,  he  cites  the  par- 
allels Ox  and  Beef^  Swine  and  Pork,  Sheep  and  Mutton,  Calf  and  Veal. 
It  is  curious  to  see,  on  examining  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the 
eaiij  English  language,  as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  our  old  poets 
and  chroniclers,  how  often  the  primitive  Saxon  forms  continued  very 
giradually  to  become  effaced,  while  the  French  orthography  and  pro- 
miiiciationbf  the  newly  introduced  words  have  not  yet  become  hanno- 
tiized,  so  to  speak,  with  the  general  character  of  the  new  idiom.  Thus, 
in  the  following  lines  of  Chaucer :  — 

•''  The  sleer  of  himself  yet  saugh  I  there, 
His  herte-blood  hath  bathed  al  his  here ; 
The  nayl  y-dryve  in  the  shode  a-nyght ; 
The  colde  deth,  with  mouth  gapyng  upright. 
Aroyddes  of  the  tempul  set  mischaunce, 
With  sory  comfort  and  evel  contynaunce." 

In  these  vei*ses  we  see  the  Saxon  grammatical  forms  combined  with  a 
\  large  importation  of  Norman-French  words,  which  have  not  yet  lost ' 
tlicir  original  accentuation.  The  old  German  is  found  running  into, 
IS  it  were,  and  overlapping  the  lately-introduced  Gallicism.  Such 
mw  the  state  in  which  Chaucer  found  the  national  idiom  at  the  begin- 
aiiig  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  admirable  genius  of  that  great 
poet  may  be  said  to  have  put  the  last  touch  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
&igiish  language.  For  a  considerable  period  after  his  time,  however, 
t  inch  writings  as  were  addressed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  lower  classes 
continued  to  retain  much  of  the  Saxon  characteristics  in  orthography; 
grammatical  structure,  and  versification;  for  example,  traces  of  the 
peculiar  alliterative  system  are  perceptible  for  a  period  long  subsequent 
to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  while  the  elaborate  compositions  addressed 
to  the  still  purely  Norman  nobility  retain  much  of  the  French  spirit  in 
their  diction  and  imagery. 

I  9.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  exact  date  to  the  change 
of  Anglo-Saxon  into  English,  the  chief  alterations  in  the  language  may 
be'arranged  approximately  under  the  following  epochs  :  — 

I.  Anglo- ScMon,  from  A.  D.  450  to  11 50. 

II.  Semi' Saxon,  from  A.  D.  11 50  to  1250  (from  the  reign  of  Stephen 
to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.),  so  called  because  it  partakes 
itrongly  of  the  characteristics  of  both  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English. ' 

m.  Old  English,  from  A.  D.  1250  to  1350  (from  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.). 

IV.  Middle  English,  from  A.  D.  1350  to  about  1550  (from  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Edw-ard  III.  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.). 

V.  Modern  English,  from  A.  D.  1550  to  the  present  day.* 

♦  The  writers  who  wish  to  discard  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  call  the  Anglo*' 
Suon  First  English,  the  Semi-Saxon  Second  English^  and  ^vje  \Xie  iiA.mft  ^l. . 
^iM£f^rlisA  to  the  remaining  perioda, 
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The  three  first  periods  scarcely  belong  to  a  history  of  English  l/ie 
ture,  and  consequently  only  a  brief  account  of  them  is  given  in 
Notes  and  Illustrations  appended  to  the  present  chapter.    The  i 
history  of  English  literature  begins  with  Chaucer,  in  the  brilliant  re 
ofEdyrardlll. 


NOTES   AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A.— ANGLO-SAXON  LTTEBATUBE. 
A.  D.  4uO-lU!0. 

The  earlkflt  litentiue  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  bean 
Che  impreu  of  the  religious  culture  under  which  it 
was  formed.  Unlike  their  brethren,  who  sung  their 
old  heroic  lays  in  their  primeval  forests,  the  con- 
querors of  the  rich  provinces  of  Britain  had  svmk 
firom  action  to  contemplation,  and  their  literature 
was  aitificiaL  There  was  but  little  difference  of 
time  in  the  devdopment  of  poetry  and  prose ;  and 
the  works  produced  were,  with  only  Areo  excep- 
tions, the  elaborate  compositions  of  educated  men, 
rather  than  tiie  spontaneous  products  of  genius,  in- 
'  apired  by  a  people's  anciei^  legends.  The  chief 
subjects  were  moral,  religious,  historical,  and  didac- 
tic. Undes^the  tutelage  of  the  Church,  the  most 
lasting  monuments  of  Anglo-Saxon  pfoae  literature 
were  written  in  Latin ;  and  the  vernacular  tongue 
was  chiefly  employed  in  translating  the  learned 
works  of  such  men  as  Bede  and  Alcuin.  What 
value  it  possesses  is  chiefly  for  its  matter ;  for  it  al- 
most entirely  wants  that  beauty  of  form,  which 
alone  raises  literature  to  an  art 

L  The  YgEKAOVLAB  FOETST  scarcely  retains 
a  trace  of  that  wild  epic  fire  which  is  seen  in  the 
ScandinaWan  Sagtm.  (L)  We  have  only  three  spe- 
cimens of  old  national  songs,  written  in  Ijie  spirit  of 
the  continentid  Germans,  aud  probably  composed, 
in  part  at  least,  before  their  migration  to  England. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Lag  <^f  Beowulf ^  which  is 
fiiUy  described  in  the  t9xt  Its  spirit  is  that  of  the 
old  heathen  Gtermans.  It  seems  to  have  been  origi- 
nated at  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Angles,  in  Schles- 
wig^  and  to  have  -been  brought  over  to  England 
•bout  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  The  other  two 
are  the  Travdhr'i  Sonoy  and  the  Battle  of  Finnee- 
&Mnr,  the  scene  of  which  se<»ns  to  be  oa  the  Conti- 
nent It  is  only  in  the  tenth  century  that  we  agaiu 
meet  with  compositions  of  this  class,  in  the  patri- 
otic poems  on  Athehtane'$  Victory  at  Brtmanbiurgh 
(A.  D.  038),  on  the  Coronation  (A.  D.  968),  and  the 
DeMh  of  Edgar  ( K  D.  975),  and  on  the  Battle  of 
Maldon  (A.  D.  908).  (2.)  Of  JMigtom  I*oetrf/,  the 
ohief  specimen  is  the  so-called  Metriocd  Paraphrase 
tfthe  Scriptures,  which  Bede  ascribes  to  CiSDMOM, 
f  monk  of  Whitby,  in  the  seventh  century, 
liorae  modem  writers  assign  the  work  to  a  much 
later  date.  But  whatever  bo  the  date,  it  is  a  striking 
poem,  and  appears  to  have  supplied  Milton  with 
•omo  hints.  One  passage  strikingly  resembles  Mil- 
ton's soliloquy  of  Satan  in  hell.  Cynewulf  (in 
Latin  Keuulphus),  a  monk  of  Winchester,  and 
aUiot  of  Peterborough  in  99S,  is  highly  eulogized 
by  a  lacdL  historian :  but  we  have  only  two  short 


poems  which  preserve  his  name  in  a  sort  of  aa 
of  Runic  characters.  Aldhelm,  tlie  great  ] 
writer  mentioned  below,  wrote  poetry  in 
vernacular,  and  is  said  to  have  translated  tlie  . 
of  Vsalms  into  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  These  p 
were  preserved  orally,  not  only  by  the  mins 
but  as  exercises  of  memory  by  the  monks.  £ 
the  MSS.  exhibit  very  great  diversities. 

n.  Ajnolo-Saxon  Litesatcbe  in  L^lTC 
mands  notice  before  the  veiiiacular  prose  litcn 
as  the  latter  was,  for  the  must  part,  based  upo 
former.  It  was  the  product  of  foreign  cccle.4ai 
influence.  The  earliest  missiouaries  were  ini 
with  the  learning  of  the  Western  Church  and 
schools  were  soon  founded  in  Kent  and  tlic  S 
and  afterwards  in  Northumbria.  In  the  luttei 
of  the  seventh  century,  Theodore  of  'J' a 
became  Archbishop  of  Cantorburj',  and,  will 
firiend  the  Abbot  Adeiaw,  taught  both  Grccl 
Latin  literature.  In  the  eighth  century,  books 
so  multiplied,  that  Alcuiu  complains  to  Cli 
magno  of  the  literary  poverty  of  France  as  i 
pared  with  England.  lie  also  gives  an  accoti 
the  great  library  at  York,  from  which  and  \ 
lists  we  can  see  what  wi-iters  f«>nned  the  tas 
the  seventh,  eightli,  and  ninth  centuries.  G 
was  a  decided  prcforence  for  the  Greek  au 
above  the  Latin.  The  classical  poets  >verc  rcat 
with  a  religious  suspicion,  and  the  works  mosi 
ued  were  those  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Chri 
poets,  whose  faults  are  closely  imitated  in  the  ] 
poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  churchmen.  The  eo 
astical  taste  was  strengthened  and  the  literary  \ 
ures  increased  by  the  habit  of  visiting  Komc,  n 
became  frequent  in  the  eighth  century^  ] 
women  were  celebrated  for  their  learning. 

(1)  Anglo-Latin  Poetry. 

Aluiielm,  of  Sherborne,  founder  of  the  abb 
Malmesbury  (b.  about  A.  D.  CjC,  d.  A.  D.  70ii) 
the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Adrian.  His  p 
is  turgid  and  full  of  extravagant  conceits.  He ' 
in  hexameters  De  Laude  Virginitatis  (besi* 
proae  treiUise  on  the  same  theme),  a  book  of  A 
mataia  imitation  of  Symposius,  and  a  poem  o 
iSeven  Cardinal  Virtues.  These,  with  a  few  It 
are  all  his  extant  works.  The  great  prose  \ 
Alouin  (see  l>elow)  was  also  fertile  in  Latin  > 
His  style  is  simpler  than  Aldhelm's,  but  less 
mated.  His  best  poem  is  an  Elegy  on  the  Dcs 
Hon  of  Lindi»farne  f»j  the  Danes.  The  long  ; 
on  the  Church  of  York  has  also  some  good  des 
tive  passages.  He  also  wrote  Epigrams,  Eh 
and  jEnigmata.  Columban,  Boniface,  Bede, 
Cuthbert,  wrote  some  Latin  veraus;  and,  pa 
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a  few  otherSf  the  list  condndes,  in  the  tentii 
J,  vith  the  L^fe  qfSl.  WU/i-ed,  by  Fbive. 
«Ol>E,  uhI  the  Life  of  Si.  Siolthun  bj  Wolbtan. 

(S)  The  Latin  Pro»  Literature  of  the  Anglo- 
flnou  coiuuts  of  religioiu  treatises,  works  on  sci- 
«Me and  education,  and  histories  in  which  the  ec- 
dtnutical  dement  preponderates;  but  its  most 
JBjfreiting  remans  are  the  letters  of  Alcuin  and 
liwiHiMiii,  tar  the  ll^it  they  flurovr  on  contemporary 
hitoy  and  manners. 

(•)  The  period  opens  with  some  writers,  who 
VCR  not  Saxons,  but  of  the  old  Celtic  race,  which 
kid  pRsenred  British  Christianity,  or  had  learned 
M  WDtw  from  Irdand.  Fassixg  over  the  obscure 
Bktomi  of  GiLJ>AS,  son  of  the  British  King  of 
AklBTd  (Dnmbazton),  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
RtnaUB,  whose  worlc  is  probably  not  genuine,  in 
AeKTemh,  we  come  to  St.  Columda>'U8  (Uvcd 
Aoot  A.  D.  M3-G15)  of  Ireland,  who,  having  joined 
h»  Isldy  founded  monastery  at  Bangor,  set  out 
AcMe  atthe  head  of  s  mission  to  the  eastern  parts 
rfGwd,  Switzeilaud,  and  the  south-west  of  Gcr- 
■my.  lie  wrote  in  Liatin  several  theological  trca- 
Im,  some  poems,  and  five  letters.  Nearly  two  cen- 
Irelaud  sent  forth  Johaxnes  Scotus, 
[from  his  native  land  EaiOENA  (d.  A.  D. 
Vi),  who  settled  in  France,  and  became,  by  his  dia- 
kdeikfll  ai^  his  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines 
rfKeo-FIatooimn,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  philo- 
■jhiisl  sect  of  the  Realists,  The  stoiy  of  his  com- 
hg  to  England  on  Alfred's  invitation  is  more  than 


--I 
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(b)  Tlie  cariieat  Anglo-Saxon  pibse  writer  in 
IsdBb Wilfred  (lived  A. D.  034-700),  Archbishop 
tfTiirt  and  apostle  of  Sussex,  who  succeeded,  alter 
•bootded  life,  in  uniting  tlie  churches  of  the  Anglo- 
fcnm  kli^doms.  Ilis  wofks  are  lost;  but  he  de- 
wes  mention  as  the  founder  of  the  school  of  leam- 
hf  St  York,  which  was  fostered  by  Bishop  Egbebt 
(A.  D.  678-766),  and  produced  Beds  and  Alouin, 
Aetvo  great  names  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Latin  lit- 


Tbe  eonrse  of  Bede  (A.  D.  672-735),  suxnamod 
to  "▼sDerable,*'  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  outward 
)  and  intellectual  activity  of  the  monastic  life, 
^icct  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  placed 
I  teaching  of  Benedict  Blsoop,  in  the  mon- 
<^We«rmouth;  became  a  deacon  at  nine- 
Inb,  and  a  iHriesi  at  thirty.  Whether  he  visited 
Ihm  is  oneertain.  He  only  left  his  monastery  on 
■«  visits  to  other  rdigious  houses;  and  his  dying 
iMments  were  divided  between  religions  exercises 
Bsl  dictating  the  last  sentences  of  a  work  which  he 
jHlBved  to  finish. 

ffis  worlu  embrace  the  whole  compass  of  the 
Inndng  of  his  age.  Numbering  no  less  than  forty- 
Ire,  dMj  may  be  divided  into  four  classes :  Theo^ 
llfiea/,  consisting  diieflf  of  commentaries  on  the 
fciptnres,  pervaded  by  the  allegorical  method; 
fkiaaijie  Treatises^  exhibiting  the  imperfect  knowl- 
edgs  of  science,  ftt>m  Pliny  to  his  own  time;  Gram- 
SMtical  Workt^  which  display  much  learning; 
wlA  some  correct  but  lifeless  Latin  poems ;  Hixtt^r- 
y^Compotitions^  whidi  place  him  In  the  first  rank 
aaioug  writen  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Ilistory  of 
Us  own  Monastery  and  the  IJfc  of  St.  Cuthbcrt 
!  mention;  but  his  great  work  is  tlie  Ec:lesi- 
Bmurp  qf  the  Anglo-Saxan»  fitnn  thex 


first  settlemmt  in  England.  lie  nsed  the  aid  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time  in  collecting  the  d(xu« 
ments  and  traditions  of  the  n-arious  kiiigd4*ms, 
which  he  relates  with  scrupulous  fidelity  and  in  a 
very  pleasing  style.  Tlie  History  was  translated 
into  Anglo-Saxon  by  King  Alfred. 

Bcdc  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  literary  friends, 
as  Acca  and  others,  among  whom  the  soMk  dinin- 
guished  was  EuiiEBT,  Ardibiahop  of  York  (about 
A.  D.  67&-70G),  the  refonncr  of  his  diocese,  and 
founder  of  the  q>lendld  library  already  niriitioned. 
His  writings  are  chiefly  on  points  of  discipline,  and 
two  of  theui,  the  CeinfessioHcUe  and  J'oeHitentialA, 
were  published  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  well  as  in  Latin. 
St.  Bomface  ( IFinfrid)^  a  native  of  Crediton  in 
Devonshire  (lived  about  A.  D.  Q»)-7BS)  and  the 
apostle  of  Western  Germany,  lias  left  a  collection 
of  valuable  letters,  amounting  (with  those  addressed 
to  him)  to  a  hundred  and  six.  The  eighth  century 
closes  with  the  great  name  of  Amjuin  (about  A.  ]>. 
735-804).  He  waa  bom  at  York,  and,  like  Bcdi>, 
was  placed  in  a  convent  in  his  infancy.  Trained  in 
the  school  of  Archbishop  Eglwrt,  ho  became  the 
fii\\>rito  pupil  of  that  prelate's  kiiinnan  and  suc- 
cessor, Albert,  on  whose  appointment  to  the  arch- 
bishopric (A.  D.  706),  the  school  was  intrusted  to 
Alcuin,  just  ordained  a  deacon.  Eanbald,  a  pupil 
of  Alcuin,  on  succeeding  to  the  archbishopric 
(A.  D.  780),  sent  Alcuin  to  Rome,  and  this  mission 
caused  his  introduction  to  Charlemagne,  at  whose 
court  he  resided  with  magnificent  ai)p<>intnicnt8  till 
A.  D.  790,  and  again  fit)m  A.  D.  702  to  his  death. 
His  works  were  commentaries,  dogmatic  and  prac- 
tical treatises,  lives  of  saints,  and  sc^-eral  very 
interesting  letters.  His  I^otin  poems  have  been  al- 
ready noticed.  He  is  chiefly  important  in  tlio  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  as  another  example,  like 
that  of  Erigena,  of  what  the  Continent  gained  from 
the  learning  of  these  islands.  The  name  of  ABsrs, 
Bishop  of  Sherborne  (d.  A.  D.  010),  is  connected 
with  a  Latin  history  of  King  Alfred,  of  very  doubt- 
fUl  authenticity.  The  renowned  Dunbt.vn  (A.  D. 
025-UH8)  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Benedictine 
rule,  and  other  works.  Of  his  contemporary  Odo  . 
(d.  901),  we  have  only  a  single  letter.  A  few  other 
names  might  still  be  mentioned. 

ni.  The  Vebnaoui^b  Anglo-Saxon  Poobr 
LiTEB AT  UBE  contains  few  but  great  names.  A  bove 
aU  shines  that  of  King  Alfred  (A.  D.  848-0()l), 
the  story  of  whose  early  training  and  life-long  self- 
discipline  needs  not  to  be  recounted  here.  His  early 
love  for  the  old  national  poetry,  the  growing  ncgl(>ct 
of  Latin  even  by  the  priests,  and  tlic  eager  desire, 
of  which  he  himself  tells  us,  that  the  people  might 
enjoy  the  treasures  of  learning  collected  in  the 
churches  for  security  from  the  invaders,  urged  him 
to  the  culture  of  the  native  tongue  for  popular  in- 
struction. While  inviting  over  learned  men  to  re- 
pair the  decay  of  scholarship,  the  king  himself  set 
the  example  of  translating  existing  works  into  the 
vernacular.  Having  learned  Latin  only  late  in  life« 
he  did  not  disdain  the  help  of  scholars,  such  as 
Bishop  Assor,  in  clearing  up  grammatical  difficul- 
ties, while  he  brought  to  the  work  untiring  industry, 
great  capacity  of  comprehending  the  author's  gen- 
eral meaning,  and  sonnd  judgment  uixm  points 
needing  ill  istration.  His  most  inipori:.nt  transit- 
tions  were  those  of  Bcde's  EeclesiastieeU  SM«nh 
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the  Anatmt  Eiitory  of  OrosioA,  Boethius  de  C<m$o- 
tatione  FhUoMpAix,  and,  fur  the  use  of  the  clergy, 
the  raUorale  of  St.  Gregory.  According  to  WU- 
li&m  of  Molmcsbuiy,  AUrcd  had  commenced  an 
▲nglu-Saxon  vcriiion  of  the  Psahiu  shortly  before 
his  death.  Among  the  worki  fidiely  attributed  to 
him  are  Al/red^a  Provtrbty  a  transUition  of  JSaop's 
FabieSy  and  a  metrical  vertion  of  the  Metres  of 
Bocthius.  Alany  woriu  were  transhUed  by  the 
king's  order  or  oftcr  his  example;  fur  instance, 
the  Dialogue*  of  St»  Gregory^  by  Werfired,  Bishop 
ofWor»!ster.  The  new  intellccbial  impulse,  given 
by  AUVed's  policy  of  calling  foreign  scholars  into 
the  realm,  which  was  followed  by  other  kings  down 
to  the  eve  of  the  Conquest,  sustained  the  revival  of 
▲ngla-Saxon  literature  in  full  activity  for  some 
time. 

The  great  light  of  the  tenth  century  was  Alfbio, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sumamcd  Granmiaticus 
(d.  A.  D.  lOOG),  whose  opposition  to  Bomish  doc- 
trines called  attention  to  his  work,  and  so  gave  an 
impulse  to  Anglo-Saxon  studies  in  modem  times. 
Uis  eighty  Homilies  are  his  chief  work.  He  also 
translated  the  Books  of  Moses,  and  wrote  other  the- 
ological treatises.  As  a  grammarian  he  labored  to 
revive  the  neglected  study  of  Latin  by  his  Latin 
Qrammar  (from  Donatus  and  Friscian),  his  Glos- 
tett'tf  and  Colloquium  (a  conversation  book).  Ue 
appears  as  a  scientific  writer  in  the  Manual  of  As- 
tronomy^ if  it  is  rightly  assigned  to  Mm.  lie  is 
oAcn  confouudcd  with  two  other  Alfrics,  the  name 
being  common  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  There 
tfas  an  Alfric,  Abbot  of  Molmcsbuiy  (d.  A.  D.  (KM), 
and  an  Alfric,  sumamod  Bata,  Archbishop  of  York 
(d.  1051),  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  great  Alfric,  whose 
Qrammar  and  Colloquium  he  republished,  besides 
writing  a  life  of  Bishop  Ethclwold  (A.  D.  025-981). 
In  the  eleventh  centuiy  we  need  only  mention 
WuursTAN,  Archbishop  of  York  (d.  1023),  the 
««thor  of  some  homilies. 

It  remains  to  notice  two  great  monuments  of 
Anglo-Saxon  prose  literature,  the  Chromcle  and  the 
Laws.  The  (Saxon  Chronicle  is  a  record  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  people,  compiled  at  first,  as  is  believed, 
ibr  Alfred,  by  Plcgmund,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  brought  it  down  to  A.  D.  891.  Thence  it 
was  continued,  as  a  contemporary  record,  to  the 
end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the 
first  year  of  Ucniy  IL  (A.  D.  1154).  "  It  is  a  dry 
chronological  record,  noting  in  the  same  lifeless 
tone  important  and  ti.ifling  events  without  the 
■lightest  tinge  of  drari(.tic  color,  of  criticism  in 
weighing  evidence,  or  o?  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  the  facts  narrated  "  (Marsh,  Origin  and  History 
ftf  the  English  LrMpUa-ge,  Lect  iii.  p.  103).  This 
want  of  historical  tfJent,  as  the  same  writer  obsen'cs, 
prevents  our  learning  £rom  it  much  of  our  ancestors' 
•ocial  life,  or  cf  the  practical  working  of  their  in- 
stitutions. 

The  fragments  cf  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws  contain 
•ome  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent,  reduced,  however,  to  the  language  of  a  later 
age.  Alfred,  who  began  the  work,  says  that,  with 
the  advice  of  his  Witan,  he  rejected  what  did  not 
plove  hiia.  but  pJded  Uttlc  of  his  own.  The  work 
was  thf^r.  9iLbnattod  to  and  adopted  by  the  Witan. 
Eiis  chid  iolijwurs  in  these  labors  were  Atodstane, 
br  a  teed  historian 


Ethelrcd,  and  Canute.    (See  Scknid, 
AtgelSackaen,  2d  ed.  1858.) 


B.— ANGLO-NORMAN  LITERATUBE.*' 
A.D.  10G6-1350. 
The  Norman  Conquest  had  both  a  deatmaliTij 
a  reconstructive  influence  on  the  lltentmv  of] 
country.  The  ordinance,  fbrbidding  tha 
clergy  to  aspire  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignilji  ( 
fined  the  literary  activity  that  waa  toft  to  tikti 
asteries,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who 
ing  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  state  of  I 
The  Anglo-Saxon  learning  gradually  died 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centuiy;  itii  chirf ' 
being  the  completion  of  the  Saxon  ChrotUoh  J 
monastery  of  Peterborough.  The  chief  woib ' 
learning  were  composed  in  Latin ;  while  for  1  _ 
compositions  the  English  adopted  the  hagamgatf^' 
their  conquerors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Na 
introduced  a  new  and  most  potent  element  of  1 
lectual  activity.  The  fifty  years  preceding  tbe  < 
quest  had  witnessed  a  great  revival  of  leamfaif  I 
the  Continent,  originating  fh)m  the  Arabs,  who  h 
themselves  become  imbued  with  the  Greek  1 
of  the  conquered  East  Thus  the  revival  of ; 
in  the  eleventh  centuiy,  like  the  brighter  revifdlft 
the  fifteenth,  owed  its  source  to  the  ancient  Gfwtos 
but  with  this  great  difference :  while,  in  the  ] 
case,  inspiration  was  drawn  from  the  great 
and  orators,  the  Arabs  were  chiefly  attracted  l^te 
physical,  logical,  and  metaphysical  works  of  te 
school  of  Aristotle.  The  Aristotelian  logic  nA. 
spirit  of  systematizing  were  eagerly  applied  tu  tlf^ 
ology,  especially  in  France.  The  monasteriea  of-. 
Caen  and  Bee,  in  Normandy,  became  distinguislMA  ■ 
seats  of  the  new  science;  and  in  them  were  trained 
Lanfbaito  and  A^selu,  the  first  great  lights  of 
Anglo-Norman  learning.  Indeed  Anselm  is  oAoi 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Scholastic  Philotopkth 
which  was  the  fruit  of  the  new  movement  Bat  he 
is  only  a  connecting  link.  The  old  method  of 
treating  theology,  followed  by  the  Fathers,  waa 
based  on  the  foundation  of  faith  in  the  dogmatle 
statements  of  Scripture.  The  scholastic  philosophy 
aspired  to  establish  a  complete  system  of  truth  by  a 
chain  of  irrefragable  reasoning.  Anselm  only  ap- 
plied its  methods  to  the  estauliolunenc  of  separata 
doctrines ;  while  Abelabd,  breaking  away  from 
the  old  foundation  of  faith,  which  Anselm  tacitly 
assumed,  made  the  same  metliods  the  instruments 
of  scepticism.  lie  was  mot  by  ST.  BernaBD,  who 
took  his  stand  upon  the  old  patristic  ground. 
"  Scholasticism,"  says  Mr.  Arnold  (Eng.  Lit.  p.  J3), 
•'  made  a  false  start  in  the  school  of  Bee ;  its  true 
commencement  dates  a  little  later,  and  from  Paris." 
Its  founder  was  Petek  LOMBATin,  called  the 
"  Master  of  tlie  Sentences,"  from  his  Four  Books  cf 
Sentences,  published  in  A.  D.  1151.  Thus  the  same 
age  produced  St  Bernard,  the  last  of  the  Fathers, 
and  Peter  Lombard,  the  first  of  the  schoolmen.  In 
England  there  is  no  trace  of  the  new  learning  be- 
fore the  Conquest,  though  she  had  helped  to  prepare 
for  it  by  sending  forth  such  men  aa  Erigona  and 
Alcuin.  Erigena,  indeed,  as  early  as  the  nintli 
century,  had  employed  philosophical  methods  in 
religious  discussion;  but  he  was  a  Platouist;  the 
schoolmen  were  Aristotelians.  The  new  learring 
I  not  only  entered  in  the  train  of  the  Conqueror,  bul 
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«M  iMtered  by  hli  permnal  infloence.  WillUm, 
mdvnAj  all  hii  aueecnon,  down  to  Henry  III., 
UuniKlvcs  well  educated,  and  patronized  lit- 
and  art.  The  displaccuient  of  the  Saxon 
and  abbots  aeeina  to  have  arisen  from  con- 
fiv  their  iUitenicy,  as  well  as  ftom  political 
;  and  their  places  were  filled  by  the  most 
of  the  Norman  ecclesiastics,  as  Archbishops 
and  Anselm,  Hekman,  Biihop  of  Salis- 
lay,  vko  foanded  s  great  library,  Godfket,  Prior 
tf  8L  Svlthln's  at  Winchester,  who  wrote  Latin 
^%iiiiii  in  the  style  of  Martial,  and  Qeoffbet, 
■aaiaent  scholar  ftom  the  Uuiveraity  of  Paris, 
wbi  iNmded  a  school  at  Dunstable,  and  acted,  with 
kiisAolars,  a  dramA  of  his  own  on  the  Lift  of  St 
6iABiiB&  Numerous  as  were  the  Saxon  monas- 
Wh,  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  flfty-aeven  new 
wJUliiBS  houses  were  founded,  flrom  the  Conquest 
to  dtt  reign  of  John.  All  of  these,  as  wdl  as  the 
wlbwlrsh,  had  schools  fijr  *hiam  destined  to  the 
ikneh,  and  general  sehooU  were  Ibunded  in  the 
tovn  and  villager.  The  twelfth  ee  tury  witnessed 
teiMndation  of  our  two  great  Lniversities;  but 
I^T  wac  at  flrrt  regardct.  rather  as  portals  to  the 
MnOseDtal  UnirersiUcs,  to  which  English  subjects 
worted  in  great  numbers,  especially  to  Paris, 
sfcaa  they  ibnued  one  of  the  four'*  nations."  Clas- 
Mod  Isaming  revived  at  tlie  Uuivemities,  and  was 
flora  the  Latin  poets  to  Greek  and  even 
',  in  the  thirteeutli  century,  chiefly  by  the 
of  ROBEBT  GB088ETE8TE,  Bishop  of 
About  the  some  time,  the  invention  of 
HMut  of  nuiking  paper  firom  liucn  rags  more  than 
■■denp  fiir  the  growing  lack  of  parchment,  and 
pRsanew  mechanical  impuLao  to  literature. 

Jlesawhile,  the  tcuoclty  with  which  the  English 

IngMge  held  its  ground  among  the  common  pco- 

pKesnsed  the  ultimalo  fVuit  of  theae  movements 

to  be  shown  in  the  ibrmation  of  a  truly  Bngliak 

Aentnre  in  the  thirtoeuth  and  Iburtcenth  conturios. 

U  remains  to  mention  the  classes  of  literature 

nl  die  chief  writers  of  the  period.    Literature 

keisg  cuhivatod  almost  entirely  by  tlie  clergy  and 

As  minstrels,  nearly  all  tlie  prose  works  were  in 

Itftin,  and  the  poetiy  in  Nomun-French ;  exclu- 

iive,  however,  of  the  contemporaneous  Senii-Saxon 

fitanttore  (see  below,  C).    An  age  of  violence  and 

oppression  permitted  but  little  popular  literature, 

h  the  proper  sense. 

L  AnuLO-NoBiiAir  and  Axolo-Saxon  Lrr- 
ISATCBX  IN  Latin.  ~  1.  TIttologimu  and  Sckooh 
■ea.— Lanvbanu  (b.  A.  D.  UMS,  d.  A.  D.  1009) 
VIS  a  LondNurd  of  Pavia,  where,  after  studying  in 
other  Italian  Universities,  he  practined  as  a  pleader. 
Banoving  to  Normandy,  he  opened  a  scliool  at 
Avranehes  (A.  D.  1006  or  later),  which  became  a 
omtre  of  elegant  Latinity.  In  A.  D.  1042  he  sud- 
denly  joined  the  small  abbey  of  Bcc ;  was  elected 
prior,  and  opened  a  school,  which  soon  surpassed 
Uiat  of  Avranehes.  He  soon  fbuud  a  wider  Held  fbr 
kii  ambition  as  the  counsellor  of  Duke  William; 
and  being  sent  by  him  on  a  miinion  to  Rome,  he 
diitioguished  Iduiself  by  defending  tlie  doctrine  of 
transubstoiitiation,  against  Bercngarius  of  Tours. 
In  A.  D.  lOOtt  (the  year  of  the  Couquest),  William 
■ode  him  abbot  of  his  new  monastery  of  St 
Birpben  at  Caen,  and  in  1070  he  became  Archbishop 
•f  CaatertMiy,  in  place  of  the  deposed  Sojcou  pxeL- 
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ate  Stigand.      IDs   refbrm  of  the  Aui;lo-S«xoa 
Church  and  severity  towards  its  clergy  cuncem  us 
hero  letM  tlutu  liia  invitations  to  k*anii>d  funrigiier% 
whereby  he  fuundi'd  a  new  school  of  science  aud 
literature  in  Kngland.     His  great  work  was  the 
rreofiise  offaiiut  Bertngtwttu  (written  A.  I).  Ii>r9 
orlOHO);  he  also  wrote  Commcnturics  on  Scrip- 
ture, and  Letters.    Aloiiy  of  Lanfrauc's  works  urs 
lost    Anseijh  (b.  A.  D.  lUS,  d.  IIOU)  was  also  an 
Italian,  of  Aosta.    His  eagerness  for  learning  led 
him  to  Bee,  where  he  succeeded  Lanfinanc  as  prior, 
and  afterwards  became  abbot  in  place  of  Uerluin 
(A.  D.  1078).    Most  of  his  works  were  composed 
here,  while  he  gained  tlie  highest  reputation  fbr 
pie^,  and  taught  diligently.    On  his  second  vi*il 
to  England,  in  A.  D.  lOU'i,  the  voice  of  tlie  bishops 
and  barons  forced  William  liufus  to  appoint  him 
as  the  successor  of  Lanflranc,  who  hod  been  dead 
four  years.    Anselm's  troubles  in  the  primacy  be- 
long to  history  rather  than  literature;  but  amidst 
them  all  he  continued  to  write  and  teach.    It  is  un- 
necessary to  enumerate  his   many  wosks,  which 
are  less  important  than  his  influence  on  the  learn- 
ing of  his  age.    They  consist  of  theological  and 
dialectic  trctUisee,   homilies,   devout  mvUitutiuiis, 
and  letters.     Ills  claims  to  a  share  in  the  Ilym- 
uology  of  the  church  arc  doubtfUl.    Beiiidus  many 
distinguished  prelates,  only  inferior  in  fiuiio  to 
these  two,  some  of  whom  are  mentioned  above,  we 
may  name  two  writers  of  more  general  literature, 
JoilN  or  Saijbucbt  (dlcdBiiihop  of  Cliartres  in 
A.  D.  1182),  an  Englishman,  who  wrote  a  trrolisc  JM 
Jfugia  Curutiium  et  f'egtiffiis  rhilowphonuiiy  be- 
sides Latin  verses ;  and  PiSTEB  OF  Bloib  (d.  after 
A.  D.  lli)8),  whose  letters  tlirow  much  liglit  on  tlie 
cluiracters  and  manners  of  his  time;  he  wrote  many 
other  works,  and  an  interesting  ]X)cm  on  llieliard'a 
misfortunes  in  Palestine.    The  Enyli-'h  Schoolmen 
were  fbr  the  most  port  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but 
lived  chiefly  abroad.    Alexandeb  Ualeb,  "the 
Irrefhigable  Doctor,**  a  native  of  Gloucesteraliire, 
was  the  teacher  of  St  Bonavcnture.    Ho  lived  and 
taught  abroad,  and  died  at  Paris,  A.  D.  l:iti.    J«>- 
UANNES    DCNB  SOi>TUS,   "tlio   Subtle    Doctor," 
taught  at  Oxford  and  Puns,  and  died  at  Bulo)!na, 
A.  D.  1906.    William  or  Ocoam  (b.  A.  D.  lAJO, 
d.  A.  D.  l;M7,  at  Munich), "  Uic  Iiwiueible  Di>ctor," 
spent  most  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  the  (iennuu 
Emperor,  whose  cause  he  maintained  against  the 
Piipe.    Though  Uie  pupil  of  the  great  Ilralist  Duns 
Scotus,  he  was  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Aoms- 
nali$ts^  who  held  tliat  our  abstract  ideas  are  merely 
general  expressions  of  thought  uot  necessarily  cor- 
responding to    real   existences.     At   Oxford,  the 
Franciscan  firiar,  IloOEU  Bao«>n  (about  A.  D.  12\i- 
liSU),  by  his  devotion  to  physiral  science,  gained 
the  reputation  of  a  sorcerer,  wliile  dimly  anticipat- 
ing some  of  the  great  inventions  of  later  times, 
among  which  is  tliought  to  have  been  tliot  of  gun- 
powder.   His  Oiiu*  Mvoxt  is  an  inquiry  into  ^the 
rooU  o/wtMilom;  "  namely,  language,  mathematics, 
opticji,  aud  experimental   science.     Tlist  he  hod 
bcguu  to  cast  off  the  scholastic  trammels,  and  al- 
ready to  question  nature  in  tlie  spirit  of  his  great 
namesake,  is  shown  by  his  saying,  on  a  disputed 
fact  in  physii  a,  ^  I  have  tried  it,  and  it  is  not  the 
fact,  but  the  very  reverse." 
&    LaiiH  ChmuelM  of  |«st  aul  cohtmafioaxj 
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kUtoiy  had  alxcady  been  commenced  before  the 
Conquest.  Their  writers  were  churchmen,  and 
mostly  of  the  Saxon  race;  and,  with  a  few  exccp* 
tions,  they  confined  themaclves  to  the  history  of 
England.  Passing  over  the  more  than  doubtftd 
work  ascribed  to  IkoulpouS,  Abbot  of  Croyland 
(A.  D.  1075-U09),  and  iU  conthiuation  (to  A.  D. 
1118),  we  have  a  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
by  William  op  Pomjcits,  a  follower  of  the  Con- 
queror, extending  from  A.  D.  1035  to  A.D.  1087; 
but  the  beginning  and  end  are  lost ;  we  know  that  it 
cune  do  wn  to  A.  D.  1070.  Floobnox  07  Woboss- 
TXB  (d.  A.  D.  1118)  compiled  a  chronicle  from  the 
Creation  to  the  year  of  hia  death,  chiefly  from  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  and  the  Chronology  of  Marianus 
Scotos,  a  German  monk.  Eavmeb's  (d.  A.  D. 
1124)  history  is  ciiiefly  a  monument  to  the  fame  of 
Anselm.  Obdebious  Vitalis  (b.  A.  D.  1075,  near 
Shrewsbury,  d.  after  A.  D.  1148),  wrote  an  Ecclesi- 
astical Histoiy  in  thirteen  books,  from  the  Creation 
lo  the  latter  year.  The  best  of  all  these  chroni- 
olersis-WiLUAJT  of  Malmzsbubt  (about  A.  D. 
1140),  who  dedicated  his  history  to  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Ilenry  L  It  is  in  two 
parts;  the  Ofsta  Eegum  Anglonan^  in  five  books, 
fit>m  the  landing  of  Uengist  and  Horsa  to  A.  D.  1120, 
and  the  Hialoria  Novella^  in  three  books,  down  to 
A.  D.  1142.  The  work  is  written  in  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  Bede.  He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  Wulfston, 
a  history  of  the  English  Bishops,  and  other  works. 
His  contemporary,  Henby  of  Huntingdon  (d. 
after  A.  D.  IIM),  also  a  worthy  follower  of  Bede, 
though  inferior  to  William,  wrote  a  History  of 
England,  from  the  landing  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the 
accession  of  Henry  XL  (A.  D.  1154).  To  the  eight 
books  of  the  history  he  added  his  other  works, 
forming  four  more,  Qie  last  consisting  of  his  Latin 
poems.  Gboffbet  of  Monmoutu  (d.  A.  D. 
1154)  also  inscribed  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
his  JHttoria  .firttontun,  which  professes  to  be  a 
traaslation  of  an  old  British  chronicle  brought  over 
from  Brittany  by  Walter,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  in 
nine  books:  it  relates  the  legendary  story  of  the 
British  kings,  from  Brutus,  the  great-grandson  of 
^neas,  to  the  death  of  Cadwallader,  son  of  Cad- 
fritllo,  in  A.  D.  688.  The  lively  Welshmam  keeps 
his  country's  traditions  fiiee  from  those  rationaliz- 
ing attempts,  which  ''  spoil  a  good  poem,  without 
making  a  good  history ; "  and  he  provided  fbr  the 
romance  writers  some  of  their  best  stories,  among 
the  rest,  that  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Bound  Table.  His  work  was  abridged  by  Alfbed 
or  Alub£1>  of  Beyeblsy,  and  continued  by 
Gabadoo  of  Lanoabvan  to  a.  D.  1154.  The 
latter  work  is  only  known  in  a  Welsh  version, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English.  Another 
leame<l  Welshman,  Gibaluus  Cambbensis 
CGerald  Barry,  b.  about  A.  D.  1146,  d.  A.  D.  1223), 
wrote  topographical  works  on  Wales  and  L^land, 
an  account  of  his  own  life,  and  many  other  works, 
including  Latin  poems.  He  was  about  the  most 
vigorous  and  versatile  author  of  his  time. 

AILBED  of  KievauX,  in  Yorkshire  (b.  A.  D. 
1109,  d.  A.  D.  1166),  has  left  an  admirable  account 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  (A.  D.  1138),  and 
several  theological  works.  Booeb  i>B  Hovedsm 
(t.  e.  of  Uowden,  in  Yorkshire)  continued  Bede's 
History  firom  A.  D.  782  to  A.  D.  1202,  transcribing 


numy  documents  of  great  historical  value.   Gzof* 
fbbt  db  Vinsattf  wrote  an  important  work  oi 
the  Crusade,  in  which  he  fallowed  Richard  Conf 
de  Lion.    MATinEW  Pabis  (a  monk  of  St.  Ak 
ban's)  wrote  his  celebrated  Hittorta  Mt^or^  horn 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  year  of  his  dea^ 
A.  D.  12S9.    Much  of  it  consists  of  open  plagiariflp 
firom  the  Cftrontc/e,  or  Flores   ifistortomm,  «l 
ROQEB  DB  Wendoveb,  also  a  monk  of  St.  Al> 
ban's,  who  died  Prior  of  Belvoir,  May  Oth,  A.  Jk 
1237.    This  work  extends  fhim  the  Creation  to  ttl 
nineteenth  year  of  Henry  m.  (A.  D.  I2RR),  and  li» 
latter  part  is  veiy  valuable.    It  was  published  tagr 
the  Rev.  Henry  O.  Coxe,  for  the  English  Historifld 
Society,  6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1841-1844.   Anothar 
monk  of  St.  Alban's,  William  I^shanobb,  cob^ 
tinned  the  work  of  Matthew  Paris,  probably  to  tfai 
fifteenth  of  Edward  U.  (A.  D.  1822),  but  the  latter 
part  of  his  book  is  lost.   Nicholas  Tuyet  wrote 
an  excellent  history,  from  Stephen  to  Edward  L 
(A.  D.  1135-1907),  which  was  edited  by  Mr.  T. 
Hog,  London,  1845.    From  these  two  works  was 
compiled  the  Oirouicle  of  St.  Alban"$,  which  is 
plagiarized  (like  Roger  of  Wenduver  by  Matthew 
Paris)  in  the  Hutoria  Jnglieana  of  W  ALSiMGnAM, 
published  by  Mr.  Riley,  1863.    Another  clironiclef 
of  the  1-kli  century  is  Rali>u  or  Ranulpu  Hltil>Eli, 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Werburgh  at  Cheatei^ 
where  he  died  at  a  great  age,  about  A.  D.  137QL 
His   Folychronieon  was   a  universal   History  ia 
seven  books.    Only  the  part  preceding  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  printed  in   Gale's  Scriptores  JiV^ 
(Oxon.  10)1,  fi>l.) ;  but  John  de  Trevisa's  EngUrik 
translation  of  the  whole  work,  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  was  printed  by  Caxton,  who 
added  an  eighth  book,  in  A.  D.  1482.    Some  author- 
ities ascribe  to  Higden  the  Chester  Mysteries^  per- 
fbrmed  in  A.  D.  1328.    Tiie  Hutory  of  Samiom, 
Abbot  <if  Bury  St.  Mdmunda  (A.  D.  117&-1202),  by 
JOOELIN  OF  Bbakblomd,  only  recently  discov- 
ered, has  furnished  the  materials  for  Mr.  Carlyle's 
vivid  picture  of  the  old  abbot  and  his  age  {Fatt  tutd 
FreaeiU,  1843). 

Besides  the  writings  of  these  chroniclers  (and  sev- 
eral almost  as  important  might  be  named),  we  have 
a  mass  of  public  rolls  and  registers,  beginning  with 
Domeaday  Book ;  but  these  official  documents  hard- 
ly belong  to  literature. 

8.  The  firequent  resort  of  Englishmen  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna  ga>tf  an  impulse  to  the  study  of 
Civil  Law,  which  excited  the  emulation  of  the  grast 
masters  of  the  Conmion  Law,  and  so  produced, 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  first 
great  treatise  on  the  laws  of  England,  the  Tractethtt 
de  LegUnu  ei  Consuetudinibus  AngUae,  by  the  chief 
Justiciary,  Ranulf  db  Glamvil  (d.  A.  D.  1190). 

4.  The  Letters  of  the  leading  churchmen  of  the 
age,  besides  the  value  of  tlieir  matter,  afford  many 
good  specimens  of  Latin  composition.  Beginning 
with  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  the  series  comes  down 
to  TUOMAS  A  Beoket  and  Stepiisn  Lanutom  ; 
but  by  tax  the  most  valuable  for  their  matter,  and 
the  most  interesting  for  their  literary  excellence, 
are  those  of  John  of  Salisbury  and  Peter  of  Blois, 
which  reveal  to  us  much  both  of  the  political  and 
the  scholastic  history  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
eantmy.'  The  letters  of  Robebt  GBOSSBTESfTi 
have  be«a  edited  by  Mr.  Luard,  1861;  aodthowor^ 
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Saliniuy  are  thoroughly  analyzed  in 
ph  <f  Dr.  Sebaarschmidt,  Ldpsig,  1862. 
'oeAy  was  cultivated  as  an  elegant  ac- 
it  b/  Uie  men  of  learning,  as  LAwrence 
leuiy  of  Huntingdon,  iotin  of  Salis- 
e  Uauteville,  and  others.  But  a  moro 
gh  irregular  school  was  formed  under 

of  the  minstrels,  the  ai^lication  of 
sal  system  of  verse  to  Latin,  in  defiance 
;avc  rise  to  the  Leonme  Fene^  which 

epigrams,  satires,  and  also  for  the 
Church.  The  term  XeomM  describe^ 
trses  rhymed  as  well  as  accentual ;  but 
e  common.  Leonine  verse  was  natu- 
ope  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
d  to  hymnology  by  St  Bernard,  St 
inas,  and  Pope  Innocent  IIL;  and 
familiar  with  some  of  the  finest  of 
as  the  Diet  irm  and  Stabat  Mater. 
mi  EccUnaey  Oxon.  1838.  A  curious 
I  use  in  England  is  fiimiihed  by  the 
ie,  the  first  line  of  which 

tucc  iheca  Bedie  venerabilis  ossa,** 

ed  by  later  ingenuity  into 

Iisec  fossa  Bedie  venerabilis  ossa." 

ge  of  license  is  seen  in  the  frivolous 
oetri/,  which  abounds  not  only  in 
'  the  strangest  formation,  but  in  mix- 
ent  languages,  as  in  the  following 
itin,  French,  and  English,  belonging 
art  of  Edward  IL's  reign  (Marsh, 

!  deit  pcwletTt  videat  quse  verba  lo- 

rer,  ne  stultior  inveniatur. 
loquitur,  bote  rcmun  reate  tkerytuiet 
tur,  cuU  Intel  00  ^ait  he  vfynme  ; — 

?hi8  conftasion  of  tongues,"  adds  Mr. 
ery  naturally  to  the  ccHm4)tion  of 
consequently  none  of  them  were 
en  as  correctly  as  at  the  period  when 
distinct" 

iiie,  as  indeed  also  the  regular  verse, 
1  for  satire,  especially  by  the  secular 
laymen  against  the  regiilar  clergy 
r  the  age.    Ucrc  is  one  example :  — 

Ic  annis  jam  peiactis 
la  fides  est  iu  pactis ; 
in  ore,  verba  lactis, 
in  corde,  firaus  in  fiictis.'* 

yed  also  for  all  manner  of  light  and 

The  earliest  known  writer  in  this 

\jun8,  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  and 

englishman,  who   flourished  about 

mass  of  such  poetry,  probably  by 
,  is  ascribed  to  Walteb  Mapes,  or 
con  of  Oxford  under  Henry  II., 
ral  title  of  Cot^femo  Golise,  —  Golias 
of  loose  livers,  especially  among  the 
Iso  wrote  in  regidar  Latin  verse,  and 
ugi9  CuriaHum.  He  was  an  author, 
J^orman  poetry  and  prose,  chiefly  on 
Lrthur.    Altogether  he  seems  to  have 

most  active  minds  of  the  age. 
i^atiu  writers  were  up  in  anns  against 

Oboffbky  Vinsauf,  already  no- 
nicler,  addressed  to  Pope  Innocent 
poem,  i>B  Nova  Foetria,  of  great 


merit,  and  containing  interesting  f  llutioni  to  cotH 
temporary  history.  His  overstrained  lament  fof 
Richard's  death  is  satirized  by  Chaucer  even  whil* 
addressing  hiai  as 

'*  O  Gaufi-idc,  dear  maister  soverain.** 

One  of  the  last  and  best  examples  of  the  regidaf 
Latin  poetry  is  the  work  of  JoBEFncB  IfiCANl'f 
(Joseph  of  Exeter,  d.  about  A.  D.  1210)  De  BeHo 
lY^amOf  which  was  so  popular  as  to  be  used  in 
schools  with  the  classic  poets.  He  also  wrote  a 
Latin  poem  entitled  AntiocheVs,  on  Richard's  ex- 
pedition to  Palestine.  But  the  whole  style  was 
doomed  to  extinction  before  a  more  vigorous  rival 
than  the  Leonines — the  vernacular  poetry  which 
sprang  up  in  imitation  of  the  French  minstrelsy  — 
and  it  had  almost  disappeared  by  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

n.  The  Anqlo-Nobman  FBKNcn  Liteba- 
TUBS  was,  as  already  observed,  chiefly  in  poetry, 
and  the  production  of  laymen,  whether  the  pro- 
fessional minstrels,  or  kuights  and  even  kings,  who 
deemed  it  a  gentleniauly  accomplishment  to  sing  as 
well  as  act  the  deeds  of  chivalry.  RicUABD  Cat  D  B 
DE  Lion  (d.  A.  D.  1199)  was  the  type  of  the  latter 
class;  and  the  style  he  cultivated  and  patronized 
was  that  of  the  Troubadors  (see  the  text).  Every 
one  knows  the  legend  of  the  discovery  of  the  place 
of  his  captivity  by  his  tenson  with  the  minstrel 
Blondel,  and  his  mrvente  against  his  barons,  com- 
posed in  prison,  has  come  down  to  us  with  a  few 
other  firagments.*  (See  the  great  work  of  Ray- 
nouard  on  Froven9al  Poetry).  But  the  great  mass 
<^  the  poetry  which  the  Normans  Drought  in  w  us 
that  of  the  Trouvei^s,  It  may  be  arranged  in  four 
classes:  —  (1.)  Jiomances,  relating  caiefly  to  these 
four  cycles  of  legends :  —  Charlemaone  and  his 
Paladins,  of  whom  the  Norman  minstrel  Taillefbr 
is  said  to  have  sung  at  Hastings;  f  Artliur  and  Ats 
EmgkUy  founded  on  the  legends  of  Wales  and  Brit- 
tany; Cceur  de  Lion,  his  exploits  and  sufl'erings; 
and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  the  chief  poem  of  tliis 
cycle  (the  Alexandre'is,  A.  D.  1184)  giving  its  name 
io  iha  Alexandrine  Terse  ;— (2.)  The  Fabliaux,  or 
Metrical  Tales  of  Real  Life,  often  derived  from  the 
East;  — (3.)  Satires,  of  which  the  Esopian  fable 
was  a  common  form,  as  in  that  tale  comnion  to 
Europe,  Reynard  the  Fox;  and  (4.)  The  Metrical 
Chronicles.  Of  these  last  a  most  important  exam- 
ple is  the  BrxU  dAngleterre  of  Wace  (d.  after 
A.  D.  1171),  who  also  wrote,  in  French,  the  Roman 
de  Rou  (Romance  of  Rollo).  His  Brut,  borrowed 
from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  became  the  source  of 
the  Brut  of  Layamon  (see  below).  Though  this 
French  poetry  is  of  great  importance  in  eiu:  litera- 
ture, as  it  fUmished  botli  subjects  and  models  for 
later  English  poets,  there  are  few  of  its  writers 
whose  names  require  special  mention.  We  have 
religious  and  moral  poems  in  French  of  a  very 
early  date ;  and  the  universally  accomplished  ROK- 
EBT  GboSSETESTB,  Blshop  of  Lincoln,  wrote  in 
this  as  well  as  other  styles.  Geoffeky  de  Ven- 
SAUF  composed  metrical  chronicles  in  French  as 
well  as  Latin ;  and  he  had  a  rival  in  Bemoit  i>b 

*  The  sfrvente  was  a  piece  for  one  performer,  the 
ten/ton  a  duct  between  two. 

t  There  is  a  question,  howcver,whcther  his  song 
was  of  tlie  Paladin  Utdand,  or  of  Rollo,  the  foundet 
of  ihe  N««nau  line.  ' 
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St.  Maub  (fl.  A.  D.  1180),  author  of  the  Romance  , 
«»/  TVoirand  Chronicle  of  the  Duke$  <tf  Normandy. 
GBOKFBpY  G.VLMAB  (about  A.  D.  1U8)  wrote  a 
Chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kinga.  TUOBOLD 
was  the  author  of  tlie  Roman  de  liolandt  and  a 
Roman  d' Alexandre  is  ascribed  to  TnOMAB  OF 
Kent,  who  is  variously  placed  in  the  twelfth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  Jioman  de  la  Rose,  imi- 
tated by  Chaucer,  is  the  earliest  French  work  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Other  favorite  romances 
were  Ifavelok  the  Datte,  the  Oegt  of  King  Hom^ 
Bevia  of  Hampton,  and  Ouy  of  Warwick.  Most  of 
the  authors  of  these  works  were  native  Englishmen, 
though  tliey  wrote  in  l''rench,  which  had  become 
almost  the  sole  vehicle  of  popular  literature. 

The  Vroac  Verona  of  the  Romances  in  Norman 
French  were  written  chiefly  by  Englishmen.  The 
most  important  series  was  formed  by  those  of 
Arthur,  containing  the  Roman  de  St.  Oraal  (or 
Holt/  Cup),  the  Roman  de  Merlin,  the  Roman  de 
Lancelot,  the  Quite  du  St.  Oraal,  and  the  Roman 
de  la  Mort  Arthus;  with  a  sequel,  in  two  parts,  the 
Roman  de  Tristan  (or  Tristrem).  The  cliief  writer 
was  "Waltee  Mapes  (already  mentioned);  but 
the  St.  Graal,  Merlin,  and  8eox>nd  part  of  Triaan, 
were  by  Roiiest  de  Barbon,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  Triftan  by  LUOEB  DB  GaST. 

A  digest  of  these  romances,  mode  by  Sir  Thos. 
Malor}',  who  was  alive  under  Edward  IV.,  has  been 
edited  by  Mr.  Wright,  from  the  last  black-letter 
edition  of  1634,  under  the  tide  of  "  La  Mort  d'Ar- 
tkmre.  The  History  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,"  Ix}ndon,  1858. 

Excepting  some  versions  of  portions  of  Scripture, 
theiie  are  the  only  important  worlcs  in  Anglo-Nor- 
man prose,  till  we  come  to  the  grand  Chroniele  of 
SiBE  J£A»  Fboissabt,  the  liveliest  picture  which 
an  imaginative  historian  ever  drew  of  events  wit> 
nessed  for  the  most  part  by  himself.  Froissart  was 
bom  at  Valenciennes  about  A.  D.  13S7,  but  his 
Chronicle  extends  over  the  whole  reigns  of  Edward 
in.  and  Bichord  U.  (A.  D.  1336-1400).  He  was 
also  a  great  poet,  and  on  his  last  visit  to  England 
(1396)  he  presented  his  poetical  worlu  to  King 
iUchardll. 

C  — SEMI-SAXON  LTTEBATURE. 
A.  D.  1150-1250. 
Th»  end  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  marks  the  close 
of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  as  well  as  Liter- 
ature ;  for  the  chronicler  does  not  throw  down  his 
pen  before  he  has  begun  to  confuse  his  grammar 
and  to  corrupt  his  vocabulary  with  French  words. 
The  language  dies  out  in  literature,  to  appear  again 
as  almost  a  new  creation,  the  basis  of  our  English, 
but  not  at  first  in  a  finished  form.  The  state  of 
transition  occupies  two  centuries,  firom  about  the 
accession  of  Henry  II.  (IIM)  to  the  middle  of  tlie 
reign  of  Edward  III.  (l.'?30),  when  Chaucer  rose. 
The  compositions  of  this  age  can  hardly  be  divided 
by  any  clear  line  of  demarcation ;  but  the  first  of 
the  two  centuries,  to  tlie  middle  of  Henry  III.'s 
reign,  may  bu  conveniently  assigned  to  tlie  Semi' 
Saxon  period,  the  second  to  the  Old  English.  The 
writers  in  both  dialects  were  for  the  most  part 
translators  and  imitators  of  the  Norman  poets ;  and 
&eir  works  may  be  assigned  to  the  same  four  heads. 
There  ore,  howerer,  a  few  more  original  fragment}, 


such  at  the  Song  of  CoMtte,  u  he  rowed  put8|R|^ 
recorded  by  the  monk  of  Ely,  who  mote  ilMJir^  " 
A.  D.  1166;  the  Hymn  of  ST.  GODBio  (d.  A.l||^~ 
1170),  and  the  Frophecy,  said  by  various  dutdl^----  ' 
clers  to  have  been  set  up  at  Here  (A.  D.  1180).  SP  -'  "^^^ 
three  chief  works  may  bo  chosen  aa  moat  dtarMlrili  -  ^ 
isticoftho  language  oftheSemi-Saxun  period.    -^'    - 

(1.)  LATAMON'8Bnri,orCAroiiieteo/^rftaft»,#       r" 
which  there  are  two  texts,  one  much  eoriSer  OH      '"^ 
the  other.    The  title  of  "  the  English  Ennius,"  M»        * 
merly  applied  to  Robert  of  Gloucester,  may  &•#  T  ^ 
&irly  be  transferred  to  Layamon.    Be  tcDs  us  Oil       -? 
he  was  a  priest  of  Emley,  near  Bedstone,  <m  Ikl       *" 
Severn  (probably  Lov>er  Arley)t  and  that  he  ooA^ 
piled  his  work  partly  from  a  book  in  Em^Hak  If. 
St.  Bede,  which  can  only  mean  the  trandatkm  of  til 
Historia  Mecleriastiea  ascribed  to  Alfred, 
from  one  in  Latin  by  St  Albin  and  Austin, 
partly  from  one  made  by  a  French  clerk, 
Wace,  and  presented  to  Eleanor,  quwen  of  Heaoy 
EC    He  seems,  however,  to  have  Allowed  only  ] 
in  the  story  of  Pope  Gregory  and  the  English  i 
atBome;  his  second  authority  appears  to  tMbofcA 
confused  reference  to  the  Latin  text  of  the  Historia 
Ecclesiastical;   and  his  work  was  really  foundeA 
upon  the  Brvt  of  Wace,  already  noticed.    This  ha 
amplified  from  15,800  lines  to  32,250,  partiy  by  p«r»- 
phrasing,  partly  by  inserting  speeches  and  otha 
compositions,  such  as  the  Dream  of  Arthur,  which 
show  much  imaginative  power,  and  partly  by  tiM 
addition  of  many  legends,  from  Welsh  and  otiMT 
sources  not  used  by  Geotfrey  of  Monmouth.     Hi 
makes  several  allusions  to  works  in  English  wbkk 
are  now  lost.    The  date  of  the  completion  of  tht 
work,  usually  assigned  to  the  latter  years  of  Hcniy 
XL,  should  probably  be  brought  below  A.  D.  1200, 
after  John's  accession.    The  style  of  the  work  bean 
witness  to  Norman  infiuence,  both  in  the  structme 
of  the  verse  and  the  manner  of  the  narrative,  but 
not  nearly  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  translator  of  a  French  original.     The 
earlier  text  has  not  fifty  words  of  French  origin, 
and  both  texts  only  about  ninety.    '*  We  find  pro- 
served,"  says  Sir  F.  Madden,  **  in  many  passages 
of  Layamon'spocm  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  earlier 
Anglo-Saxon  writers.     No  one   can  mad  his  do- 
BcriptiOD  of  bottles  without  being  reminded  of  the 
Ode  on  Atbelstan's  victory  at  Brunanburgh."    Alter 
noticing  resemblances  in  grammar  and  languages, 
he  adds,  **  A  foreign  scholar  and  poet  (Orundtvig), 
versed  both  in   Anglo-Saxon  and   Scandinavina 
literature,  has  found  Layoinon's  beyond  compor* 
ison  the  most  lofty  and  animated  in  its  style,  at 
every  moment  reminding  the  reader  of  the  splendid 
phraseology  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse.    It  may  also  be 
added,  that  the  colloquial  character  of  much  of  the 
work  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  monument 
of  the  language,  since  it  serves  to  convey  to  us,  in  all 
probability,  the  current  speech  of  the  writer's  time." 
{^Preface,  pp.  xxiii.,  xxiv.)    His  verse  also  retains 
the  alliterative  structure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
mingled  with  the  rhyming  couplets  of  the  French 
the  former  predominating.     Besides  alliteration, 
which  consists  in  the  sameness  of  initial  consonants, 
Layamon  uses  tlie  kindred   device  of  ansonnnce, 
that  is,  the  concurrence  of  syllables  containing  the 
same  vowel.    The  rhyming  couplets  are  founded 
(as   Dr.   Guest   has   shown.  History  qf  English 
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dI.  B.,  pp.  114  lUL)  on  Um  An^o-Saxon 
'  four,  five,  six,  or  wren  accents,  those 
six  bring  the  moat  fteqnent.  The  im- 
ring  uf  LayftUDon's  dialect  on  the  history 
lation  of  the  English  language  is  ftiily 
ty  Sir  F.  Madden  {Pr^aee^  pp.  xxv.- 
lo  concludes  that  '*  the  dkdecto  of  the 
dthem,  and  midland  counties  eontrib- 
er  to  form  the  language  (tf  the  twelfth 
nth  centuries,  and  consequently  to  lay 
ion  of  modem  En^ish.  To  the  histor- 
the  work  is  important  as  tiie  last  and 
of  the  <ad  Critic  traditions  concerning 
h  history.  (Xaya»MM'«  3nit^  4re.,  with 
Yamlatien^  Noiet^  and  a  OrammaHcal 
By  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  K.  H.  ruh- 
«  Soc  of  Ant.,  3  Tols.,  1847.) 
Jneren  Riwle  (the  Bule  of  Female 
«'.  e.  Amm)  a  code  of  monastic  precepts. 
In  proee  by  an  unknown  author,  about 
the  twelfth  century  or  beginning  of  the 
and  edited  Ibr  the  Camden  Society  by 
mee  Morton,  18B3,  is  also  most  valuable 
>iy  of  oar  language.  Its  proportion  of 
xb  is  aboof  four  times  that  of  Layamou} 
is  rude  and  the  n>elling  uncouth. 
Ormmhon  is  so  called  by  its  author  after 
me,  OB3f  or  OBMnr.  It  was  a  series  of 
1  yvnc  on  the  Lessons  firom  the  New 
in  the  Churrii  Service,  on  an  Immense 
i  extant  portion  contains  nearly  10,000 
ither  couplets)  of  fifteen  syllables,  only 
om  the  **common  service  metre"  by 
h  an  unaccented  syllable,  and  entirely 
the  Anglo-Saxon  alliteration.  Apart 
iculiar  systam  of  spelling,  to  which  the 
ches  great  importance,  and  which  de- 
r,  its  language  differs  fiur  less  than  Laya- 
theEnc^ish  of  the  present  day.  Written 
r  north-east  (perhaps  near  Peterborough) 
m  occupies  in  the  Anglian  literature  a 
ering  to  that  of  the  BnU  in  the  Saxon ; 
Is  to  prove  that  the  former  dialect  was 
hrow  off  the  old  inflections.  The  work 
in  one  MS.  (in  the  Bodleian  Library), 
lought  to  be  the  autograph;  its  hand- 
i,  and  material,  seem  to  assign  it  to  the 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  charac- 
nguage,  and  the  regular  rhythm  of  the 
ever,  lead  some  to  place  it  decidedly 
liddle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  Old  Englifh  period. 
Lfication  seems  to  be  modelled  on  the 
try  Latin  poetry.  The  language  has  a 
xture  of  Latin  ecclesiastical  words,  with 
xace  of  Norman  French.  *'  I  am  much 
believe,"  says  Mr.  Marsh  ( Origin  and 
;.,  p.  179),  "that  the  spelling  of  tlie 
onstitutes  as  faithful  a  representation  of 
glish  of  its  time  as  any  one  work  could 
od  of  great  confusion  of  speech."  The 
een  edited  with  Notes  and  a  Glossary,  by 
»,  D.  D.,  2  vols.,  Oxf.  1852. 
orks  in  Semi-Saxon  that  have  been 
tlie  Homily  of  St.  Edmund,  iu  Thorpe's 
le  Bestiary  and  Prorerbs  faUely  ascribed 
frcd,  in  the  ReKqnda  Antiquse,  the  Ad- 
Soid  to  the  Body,  printed  by  Six  Thomas 


Fhfllippa  in  189B,  and  reprinted  by  Mr.  Singer,  b 
1845;  and  the  Legend  cf  St.  Cathmine^  edited  bf 
Mr.  Morton  for  the  Abbotsford  Qub,  in  184L 

IX^OLD  ENOLISn  LTTERATURB. 
A.  D.  UOO-1890. 

By  the  middle  of  the  reigo  of  Henry  IIL  the  Uuii 
guage  finally  lost  those  inflectional  and  other  pecu* 
liarities  which  distinguish  the  Anglo-Saxon  frotn 
the  Eni^h;  but  it  retains  archaisms  which  suf- 
ficiently distinguish  it  firom  the  language  of  the 
present  day  to  Justify  the  title  of  OM  iPaplts*. 

Some  r^ard  the  short  proclamation  of  Hmuj 
nL,  in  A.  D.  1908,  as  the  earliest  monument  of  Old 
English,  while  others  consider  it  as  Semi-Saxon. 
It  is  printed  and  flilly  discussed  by  Bfarsh  (Origim 
amf£listory,4re.»PP.18e,foU.).  Tbt  Staieea  Faaliar 
stands  also  on  the  line  dividing  the  two  period*, 
being  inrobably  not  later  than  A.  D.  12S0. 

Among  the  chief  literary  works  of  this  period  is 
the  metrical  CKroii<c2s  of  Bobkbt  OF  QLOCCYft- 
TEB,  from  the  legendary  age  of  Brutus  to  the  doso 
of  Heniy  HL's  reign.  The  latter  part,  at  all  events, 
musthave  been  written  after  A.  D.  1997.  The  ear- 
lier part  dosely  follows  GeoflRrey  of  Moimionthi 
but  the  old  prose  chronicler  is  more  truly  poetical 
tiian  his  metrical  imitator.  The  verse  is  the  long 
line  (or  couplet)  of  fourteen  syllables,  divisible  into 
ri^t  and  six;  its  movement  is  rough  and  inhar- 
monious. The  Cknmieh  was  printed  from  incorw 
rect  MSS.,  by  Ileame,  9  vols.  8vo.,  Oxon.,  1724;  and 
this  edition  was  reprinted  in  London,  1810.  Short 
works  by  Robert  of  Gloucester,  on  the  Martyrdom 
of  Thomcu  A  Beeket  and  the  Life  <^f  St,  Brandam, 
were  printed  by  the  Percy  Society  in  1845.  A  col- 
lection of  Lives  of  the  Saints  is  also  attributed  to 
this  authw,  whose  works,  though  of  small  literary 
merit,  are  valuable  for  the  light  th^  throw  on  the 
progress  of  the  English  language. 

On  a  still  larger  scale  is  the  metrical  chronicle  of 
ROBEBT  Makntng,  or  RoBEBT  OF  Bsuims,  the 
last  considerable  work  of  the  Old  English  period. 
It  is  in  two  parts.  The  first,  traiulated  firom  the 
Brwt  of  Wace,  reaches  to  the  death  of  Cadwallader ; 
the  second,  firom  the  Anglo-Norman  of  Peter  de 
Langtoft,  comes  down  to  the  death  of  Edward  L 
(A.  D.  1307).  The  second  part  only  has  been  pub- 
lished, with  the  editions  of  Robert  of  Oloooeiler 
raentioned  above.  The  work  is  evidently  an  imita- 
tion  of  Robert's,  and  of  about  equal  literaiy  merit. 
The  language  is  a  step  nearer  to  modem  English, 
the  most  important  changes  being  the  nso  of  s  fur 
th  in  the  third  person  singular,  and  tiM  introditction 
of  nearly  the  present  forms  of  the  feminine  personal 
pronoun.  The  verse  is  smoother  than  that  of  Rob- 
ert of  Gloucester.  The  first  part  is  in  the  eight- 
syllable  line  of  Wace;  the  second  is  partly  in  the 
same  metre,  and  partly  in  the  Alexandrine,  the 
heroic  measure  of  the  age. 

Far  more  interesting  in  themsdves  are  the  pc^ular 
poems  of  this  age,  translated  or  imitated  for  the 
most  part  firom  the  French,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  classes  of  Aomances,  Fabliamx,  and  Satires. 
But  there  are  some  ballads  and  songs  of  genuine 
native  origin,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Such  are  the  story  of  the  Norfi»lk 
peasant-boy,  Willy  Grice;  the  song  beginning 
'*  Sumer  la  l-c\uu«a  W  ^^  oldest  to  which  thu 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  AGE  OF  CHAUCER.     A.  D.  1350— A.  D.  1400. 

I  1.  The  fourteenth,  century  a  great  period  of  transition  —  Chaucer,  the  type  of 

his  age.    §  2.  His  literary  predecessors,  especially  Gower.    §  3.  Influence  of 

WiCLiFPE.     §  4.  Chaucer  :  his  personal  history,  character,  and  appearance. 

§  5.  Two  periods  in  his  literary  career,  corresponding  to  the  Romantic  and 

Renaissance  tendencies.    The  religious  element:    his  relations  to  Wicliffe. 

{  6.  Critical  survey  of  his  works.    Of  the  Romantic  type  :  —  (i.)  Romaunt  of 

the  Rose  ;  (ii.)   Court  of  Love ;  (iii.)  Assembly  of  Fowls ;  (iv.)  Cuckow  and 

Nightingale ;  (v.)  TheFlotoerandthe  Leaf;  (vi.)  Chaucer* s  Dream  ;  (vii.)  Boke 

of  the  Duchesse  ,"*-(viii.)  House  of  Famji   Of  the  Kenaissance  type  ;  (ix.)  The 

Legende  of  Good  Women  ;  (x.)  Troihts  and  Cresseide,    §  7.  The  Canterbury 

Tales  ;    the  Prologue  and  Portrait  Gallery.     §  8.  Plan  incomplete.    The 

existing  Tales ;  their  arrangement,  metrical  forms,  and  sources.    §  9.  Critical 

examination  of  the  chief  Tales,  in  their  two  classes,  serious  and  humorous. 

The  two  prose  Tales.    §  10.  Chaucer's  services  to  the  English  language. 

§  1.  The  fourteenth  x:entury  is  the  most  important  epoch  in  the 
intellectual  history  of  Europe.  It  is  the  point  of  contact  between  two 
widely-differing  eras  in  the  social,  religious,  and  political  annals  of  our 
race;  the  slack  water  between  the  ebb  of  Feudalism  and  Chivalry,  and 
the  "  young  flood  "  of  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  the  great  Protestant 
Reformation.  As  in  the  long  bright  nights  of  the  Arctic  summer,  the 
glow  of  the  setting  sun  melts  imperceptibly  into  the  redness  of  the 
i  dawning,  so  do  the  last  brilliant  splendors  of  the  feudal  institutions 
and  the  chivalric  literature  transfuse  themselves,  at  this  momentous 
period,  into  the  glories  of  that  great  intellectual  movement  which  has 
given  birth  to  modern  art,  letters,  and  science.  Of  this  great  transform- 
ation the  personal  career,  no  less  than  the  works,  of  the  first  great  Eng- 
lish poet,  Chaucer,  will  furnish  us  with  the  most  exact  type  and  expres- 
sion ;  for,  like  all  men  of  the  highest  order  of  genius,  he  at  once  followec 
and  directed  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  his  age,  and  is  himself  the 
*' abstract  and  brief  chronicle  "  of  the  spirit  of  his  time.  Dante  is  not 
wore  emphatically  the  representative  of  the  moral,  religious,  and 
political  ideas  of  Italy,  than  Chaucer  of  English  literature.  He  was, 
indeed,  an  epitome  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived ;  a  time  when  chivalry, 
about  to  perish  forever  as  a  political  institution,  was  giving  forth  its 
last  and  most  dazzling  rays,  "  and,  like  the  sun,  looked  larger  at  its 
setting;"  when  the  magnificent  court  of  Edward  III.  had  carried  the 
'splendor  of  that  system  to  the  height  of  its  development ;  and  when  the 
victories  of  Sluys,  of  Crocy,  and  Poitiers,  by  exciting  the  national  pride, 
tended  to  consummate  the  fusion  into  one  vigorous  nationality  of  the 
^"^0  elements  which  formed  the  English  people  and  the  English  lan- 
fi^^ge.    It  was  these  triumphs  that  gave  to  the  English  character    in 
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peculiar  insularity;   and  made  the  Englishman,  whether  knight  OP'^ 
/eoman,  regard  himself  as  the  member  of  a  separate  and  superior  racej  «- 
enjoying  a  higher  degree  of  liberty  and  a  more  solid  material  welfare   -^ 
than  existed   among  the   neighboring  continental  monarchies.    The 
literature,  too,  abundant  in  quantity,  if  not  remarkable  for  much  origi- 
nality of  form,  was  rapidly  taking  a  purely  English  tone ;  the  rhyming 
chronicles  and   legendary  romances  were  either  translated  into,  or 
originally  composed  in,  the  vernacular  language. 

§  2.  Thus,  among  the  predecessors  of  Chaucer,  the  literary  stare 
that  heralded  the  splendid  dawning  of  our  national  poetry,  Richard 
Rolle,  Laurence  Minot,  and  the  remarkable  satirist  Langlande  in  South 
Britain,  anu  Barbour,  Wyntoun,  and  Blind  Harry  in  Scotland,  all  show 
evident  tn*ces  of  a  purely  English  spirit.*  The  immediate  poetical 
predecessor  of  Chaucer,  however,  was  undeniably  Gower,  whose 
interminable  productions,  half  moral,  half  narrative,  and  with  a  con- 
siderable infusion  of  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  day,  though  they 
certainly  will  terrify  a  modern  reader  by  their  tiresome  monotony  and 
the  absence  of  originality,  rendered  inestimable  services  to  the  infant 
literature,  by  giving  regularity,  polish,  and  harmony  to  the  language. 
Indeed,  the  style  and  diction  of  Gower  is  surprisingly  free  from  difficult 
and  obsolete  expressions ;  his  versification  is  extremely  regular,  and  he 
nms  on  in  a  full  and  flowing,  if  commonplace  and  unpoetical,  stream 
of  disquisition.  It  is  very  curious,  as  an  example  of  the  contemporary 
existence  of  the  French,  the  Latin,  and  the  vernacular  literature  at  this 
period  in  England,  that  the  three  parts  of 'Gower's  immense  work 
should  have  been  composed  in  three  different  languages  :  the  Vox  Cla- 
mantis  in  Latin,  the  Speculum  Meditantis  in  Norman-French,  and  the 
Con/cssio  Amantis  in  English. f 

§  3.  In  endeavoring  to  form  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  situation  of 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century,  we  must  by  no  means  leave  out  of 
the  account  the  vast  influence  exerted  by  the  preaching  of  Wicliffe,  and 
the  mortal  blow  struck  by  him  against  the  foundations  of  Catholic 
supremacy  in  England.  This,  together  with  the  general  hosUlity 
excited  by  the  intolerable  corruptions  of  the  monastic  orders,  which 
had  gradually  invaded  the  rights,  the  functions,  and  the  possessions  of 
the  far  more  practically-useful  working  or  parochial  clergy,  still  further 
intensified  that  inquiring  spirit  which  prompted  the  people  to  refuse 
obedience  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  authority  of  the  Roman 
See,  and  paved  the  way  for  an  ultimate  rejection  of  the  Papal  yoke. 
Much  influence  must  also  be  attributed  to  Wiclifle's  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  tl  e  English  language,  and  to  the  gradual  employment  of  that 
idiom  in  the  services  of  the  church,  towards  the  perfecting  and  regu- 
lating of  the  English  language;  an  influence  similar  in  kind  to  the 
settlement  of  the  German  language  by  Luther's  version  of  the  same 
holy  book,  though,  perhaps,  less  powerful  in  degree ;  fo-*  in  the  latter  case 

♦  For  an  account  of  Chaucer's  predecessors,  see  Notes  and  Illustrations  (A), 
t  For  a  fuller  account  of  Gower,  see  Notes  and  Illustrations  (B). 
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i  the  reading  class  in  Grermanj  must  ha^ :  been  more  numerous  than  in 
I    ike  England  of  the  fourteenth  century." 

-  {4.  Geoffrey  Ciiaucer  was  born  in  1328.  and  his  long  and  active 
life  extended  till  the  25th  of  October,  1400.  Consequently  the  poet's 
career  almost  coincides,  in  its  commencement,  with  the  splendid  admire 
istration  of  Edward  III. ;  and  comprehends  also  the  short  and  disastrous 
leigd  of  Richard  11;,  whose  assassination  preceded  the  poet's  death  by 
onlj  a  few  months.  In  the  brilliant  court  of  Edward,  in  the  gay  and 
liDtastic  tourney,  as  well  as  in  the  sterner  contests  of  actual  warfaie, 
the  poet  appears  to  have  played  no  insignificant  part.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  sprung  of  wealthy,  though  not  illustrious  parentage,  and 
must  have  been  of  gentle  blood;  his  surname,  which  is  the  French 
CioMssiery  evidently  pointing  at  a  continental  —  at  that  period  equiv- 
alent, in  a  certain  degree,  to  an  aristocratic  —  origin.  Besides  this,  we 
have  distinct  proof,  not  only  in  the  fact  of  his  having  been  "  armed  a 
knight"  (which  is  shown  by  his  evidence  in  the  disputed  cause  of  the 
Scrope  and  Grosvenor  arms),  but  also  in  the  honorable  posts  which  he 
held,  that  Chaucer  must  have  belonged  to  the  higher  sphere  of  society. 
His  marriage,  too,  with  Philippa  de  Roet,  a  lady  of  Poitevin  birth, 
the  daughter  of  a  knight,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honor  in  attendance 
upon  Queen  Philippa,  would  still  further  tend  to  confirm  this  sup- 
position. 

Though  but  little  credit  is  due  to  the  details  set  forth  in  the  ordinary 
biographies  of  the  poet,  I  will  condense  into  a  rapid  sketch  such  as  are 
best  established ;  for  every  trait  is  interesting  that  helps  us  to  realize 
the  individual  existence  of  so  illustrious  a  man. 

The  inscription  upon  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  still 
exists,  though  the  recumbent  Gothic  statue  of  the  poet,  originally  a 
portrait,  has  become  unhappily  so  defaced  that  even  the  details  of  the 
dress  are  no  longer  distinguishable,  fixes  the  period  of  his  biith  in 
1328,  and  that  of  his  death  in  1400.  This  tomb,  however,  was  not 
erected  till  1556,  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Brigham,  probably  an  admirer  of  his 
genius.  Chaucer  calls  himself  a  Londenois  or  Londener  in  the  Testa- 
«*»/  of  Love*  In  his  Court  of  Love  he  speaks  of  himself  under  the 
name  and  character  of  **  Philogenet  —  of  Cambridge^  Clerk ;  "  but  this 
hardly  proves  that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  According  to  an 
authentic  record,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  1359  by  the  French  at  the 
siege  of  Rhctiers,  and  being  ransomed,  accordmg  to  the  custom  of  those 
times,  was  enabled  to  return  to  England,  in  1360. 

His  marriage  with  Philippa  de  Roet,  which  took  place  in  1367,  may 
have  brought  him  more  under  the  notice  of  the  court:  for  in  1367  v/e 
find  him  named  one  of  the  "valets  of  the  king's  chamber,"  and  writs 
»re  addressed  to  him  under  the  then  honorable  designation  "  dilectus 
valettus  noster."  His  official  car^ar  appears  to  have  been  active  and 
even  distinguished  :  he  enjoyed  auring  a  long  period  various  profitable 
ofBces  connected  with  the  customs,  having  been  comptroller  of  the 

*  For  an  account  of  WicliiTe  and  his  school,  see  Notrs  and.Illu8tratio  'S  (C). 
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important  revenue  arising  from  the  large  importation  of  Bordeaux  and 
Gascon  wines  into  the  port  of  London;  and  he  seems  also  to  havfr 
been  occasionally  employed  in  diplomatic  negotiations.  Thus,  he  wat 
joined  with  two  citizens  of  Genoa  in  a  commission  to  Italy  in  1373,  on 
which  occasion  he  is  supposed  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Pe^arch,  then  the  most  illustrious  man  of  letters  in  Europe.  Partly 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  Philippa  de  Roet,  whose  sister, 
Catherine  Swynford,  was  first  the  mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  partly  perhaps  from  sharing  in  some  of  the  political 
and  religious  opinions  of  that  powerful  prince,  Chaucer  was  identified 
to  a  considerable  degree  both  with  the  household  and  party  of  the 
duke  of  Lancaster;  and  the  death  of  the  duchess  Blanche  in  1369  is 
believed  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  subject  of  his  Boke  of  the 
DuckessCf  and  the  Complaynte  of  the  Blacke  Knyght,  One  of  the  most 
interesting  particulars  of  his  life  was  his  election  as  representative  for 
Kent  in  the  parliament  of  1386,  which  was  dissolved  in  December  of 
the  same  year. 

The  year  1382  was  the  signal  for  a  great  and  unfavorable  change  ir. 
the  poet's  fortunes.  In  consequence  of  the  active  part  taken  by  him  in 
the  struggle  between  the  court  and  the  city  of  London,  on  occasion  of 
the  re-election  of  John  of  Northampton  to  the  mayoralty,  Chaucer  fell 
into  disgrace  and  difficulty,  and  was  exposed  to  serious  persecution, 
and  even  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  whence  he  is  said  to  have  attained 
his  liberation  only  on  condition  of  accusing  and  denouncing  his  asso- 
ciates. This  imprisonment  lasted  three  years;  and  in  addition  to 
heavy  fines  and  the  loss  of  his  offices,  the  poet  underwent  a  severe 
domestic  calamity  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1387.  The  catastrophe 
in  his  affairs  to  which  we  have  alluded  was,  however,  follov/ed  by  a 
partial  restoration  to  favor;  for  in  1390  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  king's  works,  which  he  held  for  only  about  a  year ;  arid 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  though  his  pecuniary  circumstances 
must  have  been,  during  a  great  part  of  his  life,  proportionable  to  the 
position  he  occupied  in  the  state  and  in  society,  his  last  days  were 
more  or  less  clouded  by  embarrassment.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  are 
obliged  to  abandon  the  supposition,  founded  on  insufficient  evidence, 
of  his  having  resided,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  at  Donnington 
Castle.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  close  of  his  career  was  passed  at 
Woodstock,  where  a  house  was  long  shown  as  having  been  the  poet's 
residence.  His  death  took  place  at  Westminster,  and  the  house  in 
wl  Jch  this  event  occurred  was  afterwards  removed  to  make  room  for 
the  chapel  of  Henry  VII. 

If  wc  may  judge  from  an  ancient  and  probably  authentic  portrait 
of  Chaucer,  attributed  to  his  contemporary  and  fellow-poet,  Occleve, 
as  well  as  from  a  curious  and  beautiful  miniature  introduced,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  those  times,  into  one  of  the  most  valuable  manu- 
script copies  of  his  works,  our  great  poet  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  pleasing  and  acute,  though  somewhat  meditative  and  abstracted 
countenance,  wearing  a  long  beard;  and  he  seems  to  have  become 
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lumiewhat  corpulent  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  at  which  time  the  Can* 
Mtfhury  Tales  were  written.    These  peculiarities  of  personal  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  some  others,  f,iving  indications  of  nis  manners  and 
character,  are  also  alluded  to  hj  the  poet  himself  in  the  Tales  thcm- 
•eWes.    When  Chaucer  is  in  his  turn  called  upon  by  the  host  of  the 
TTabard,  himself  represented  as  a  "  large  man,"  and  a  "  faire  burgess,* 
%i  contribute  his  etory  to  the  amusement  of  the  pilgrims,  he  is  ralliec^ 
by  honest  Harry  Bailey  on  his  corpulency,  as  well  as  on  his  studious 
ind  abstracted  air :  — 

"  What  man  art  thou  ?  "  quod  he, 

"  Thou  lokest  as  thou  woldest  fyndc  an  hare  | 

For  ever  on  the  ground  I  sc  the  stare* 

Approach  nere,  and  loke  merrilj^ 

Now  ware  you,  sires,  and  let  this  man  have  spacer 

He  in  the  wast  is  shape  as  wel  as  I : 
'  This  were  a  popet  in  an  arm  to  embrace. 

For  any  womman,  smal  and  fair  of  face. 

He  semeth  elvisch  by  his  countenance, 
I  For  unto  no  wight  doth  he  daliaunce." 

[  The  good-nature  with'  which  the  poet  receives  these  jokes,  and  thd 
readiness  with  which  he  commences  a  new  story  when  uncourteously 
cut  short,  all  seem  to  point  to  the  gentlemanly  and  sociable  qualities  of 
in  accomplished  man  of  the  world. 

f  5.  The  literary  and  intellectual  career  of  Chancer  seems  to  divide 
itself  naturally  into  two  periods,  closely  corresponding  with  the  two 
great  social  and  political  tendencies  which  meet  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tnry.  The  earlier  productions  of  Chancer  bear  the  stamp  and  character 
of  the  ChivaTric,  his  later  and  more  original  creations  of  the  Rcnais- 
«ance  literature.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  poet's  visits  to 
Italy,  then  the  fountain  and  centre  of  the  great  literary  revolution, 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  works  and  the  men  by  whose  exam- 
ple the  change  in  the  taste  of  Europe  was  brought  about.  Dante,  it  is 
true,  died  before  the  birth  of  Chaucer ;  and  though  his  influence  as  a 
poet,  a  theologian,  and  a  metaphysician,  may  not  yet  have  fully  reached 
England,  yet  Chaucer  must  have  fallen  under  it  in  some  degree.  There 
is  a  third  element  in  the  character  of  Chaucer's  writings,  besides  the 
imitation  of  the  decaying  Romance  and  the  rising  Renaissance  litera- 
ture, which  must  be  taken  into  account  by  all  who  would  form  a  tue 
conception  of  his  intellect;  and  this  is  the  religious  element.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  poet  sympathized  with  the  bold  doc- 
trines of  Wioliflfe,  who,  like  himself,  was  favored  and  protected  by 
John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
^t  though  he  sympathized  —  as  is  shown  by  a  thousand  satirical 
I^Wges  in  his  poems  —  with  Wicliffe's  hostility  to  the  monastic  orders 
*nd  abhorrence  of  thd  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and  the  haui^hty 
claims  of  papal  supremacy,  the  poet  did  not  share  in  the  theological 
**Pinion8  of  the  reformer,  then  regarded  as  a  dangerous  heresiarch 
Chaucer probabiy  remained  faithful  to  the  creed  of  CsitUoUcism,  whili 
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attacking  with  irresistible  satire  the  abuses  of  the  Catholic  ecdesis 
administration.  How  intense  that  satire  is,  may  be  gathered  from 
contcrr*p:iblc  and  odious  traits  which  he  has  lavished  on  nearly  all 
portraits  of  monastic  personages  in  the  Canterbury  Tales;  and 
less  clearly  from  the  strong  contrast  he  has  made  between  the  sU 
sensuality,  and  trickery  of  these  persons,  and  the  almost  ideal 
fcction  of  Christian  virtue  which  he  has  associated  with  his  Persoi 
the  ooly  member  of  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy  he  has  introdi 
into  his  inimitable  gallery.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  thrf] 
tiie  principal  works  of  this  great  man  can  be  ranged  chronological^ 
under  the  two  strongly  marked  categories  just  specified ;  or  that  lA' 
those  bearing  manifest  traces  of  the  Provencal  spirit  and  forms  irer|| 
written  previously,  and  those  of  the  Renaissance  or  Italian  type  sub- 
sequently, to  any  particular  epoch  in  the  poet's  life ;  but  only  that  hh 
earlier  productions  bear  a  general  stamp  of  the  one,  and  his  later  of  the 
other  literary  tendency ;  while  the  greatest  and  most  original  of  all, 
the  Canterbury  Tales,,  may  be  placed  in  a  class  by  itself. 

§  6.  A  brief  critical  examination  of  Chaucer's  works  may  serve  fo 
point  out,  however  imperfectly,  the  boundless  stores  of  imagination  and 
patlios,  of  wisdom  and  of  wit,  which  the  father  of  English  poetry  hai  ' 
•  embodied  in  language  that  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  seldom  i 
equalled,  for  harmony,  variety,  and  picturesquenessJ  I  shall  reserve  to 
the  last  the  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  On  a 
rough  general  inspection  of  the  longer  works  which  compose  the  rather 
voluminous  collection  of  Chaucer's  poeti'y,  it  will  be  found  that  about 
eight  of  them  arc  to  be  ascribed  to  a  direct  or  indirect  imitation  of 
purely  Romance  models,  while  three  fall  naturally  under  the  category 
of  the  Italian  or  Renaissance'  type.  Of  the  former  class  the  principal  are 
the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,,  the  Court  of  Love ^  the  Assembly  ofyFoi^ls, 
the  Cttckow  and  the  Nightingale,  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf  Chaucer'i 
Dream,  the  Bokc  of  the  Duchesse,  and  the  House  of  Fame,  Under  tlie 
latter  we  must  range  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Troilus  and  Creseide, 
Anclyda  and  Arcyte,  and  above  all  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

(i.)  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  is  a  translation  of  the  famous  French 
allci'orv  Le  Roman  dc  la  Rose,  which  forms  the  earliest  monument  of 
French  literature  in  the  thirteenth  century.    The  original  is  of  inordinate 
loni^th,  containing,  even  in  the  unfinished  state  in  which  it  was  left, 
32,oi»  vort^os,  and  it  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  work  of  two 
very  dilVcrcnt  hands.    It  was  begun  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  who  com- 
pleted about  5000  lines,  and  was  continued  after  his  deatli  by  the  witty 
and  sarcastic  Joan  de  Mcun  :  the  former  of  these  authors  died  in  1260, 
and  the  latter  probably  about  131S,  which  will  make  him  nearly  the 
contemporary  of  Dante.    The  portion  composed  by  Lorris  has  great 
{KH'lical  merit,  much  invention  of  incident,  vivid  character-painting, 
and   picturesque  description ;   the   allegorical   coloring  of  the  whole, 
thoui;h  wire-drawn  and  tedious  to  our  modern  taste,  was  then  highly 
admired,  and  gave  tlie  t.ile  immense  popularity.     The  continuation  by 
Mcun,  t!)Ough  following  up  the  allegory,  diverges  into  a  much  more 
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>irit,  and  abounds  in  what  were  then  regarded  as  most  aiida« 
:k8  on  religion,  social  order,  the  court,  and  female  reputati\>n. 
is  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  bold- 
vivacity,  and  the  severity  of  the  satire.  According  to  the 
liversal  practice  of  the  old  Romance  poets,  the  story  is  put 
•rm  of  a  dream  or  vision ;  and  the  principal  allegoric  person- 
duced,  as  Hate,  Felony,  Avarice,  Sorrow,  £lde;^^h||MMWpi 
Idleness,  &c.,  are  of  the  same  kind  as  usually  n^[OTe  in  the 
arratives  of  the  age.  Lover,  the  hero,  is  alternately  aided 
acted  in  his  undertakings,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of 
le  enchanted  rose  which  gives  its  name  to  the  poem,  by  a 
of  beneficent  or  malignant  personages,  such  as  Bel-Accueil, 
iblant,  Danger,  Male-Bouche,  and  Constrained-Abstinence. 
.  translation,  which'  is  in  the  octosyllabic  Trouv^re  measure 
ginal,  and  consists  of  7699  verses,  comprehends  the  whole  of 
on  written  by  Lorris,  together  with  about  a  sixth  part  of 
Dntinuation;  the  portions  omitted  having  either  never  been 
i  by  the  English  poet  in  consequence  of  his  dislike  of  the 
and  anti-religious  tendency  of  which  they  were  accused,  or 
y  the  copyist  from  the  early  English  manuscripts.  The  trans- 
'es  incessant  proof  of  Chaucer's  remarkable  ear  for  metrical 
,  and  also  of  his  picturesque  imagination ;  for  though  in  many 

1  has  followed  his  original  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  he  not 
itly  adds  vigorous  touches  of  his  own.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
iption  of  the  Palace  of  Elde,  a  comparison  between  the  original 
ranslation  will  show  us  a  ^  rand  image  entirely  to  be  ascribed 
iglish  poet :  — 

et  Douleur  la  herbergent,       With  hir  Labour  and  Trav^le    . 

la  tient  et  enfergent^  Logged  ben  with  Sorwe  and  Woo, 

la  batent  et  tormentent.  That  never  out  of  hir  court  goo. 

rt  prochaine  li  presentent.       Peyne  and  Distresse,  Sykenesse  and  Ire, 

And  Malencoly,  that  angry  sire, 
Ben  of  hir  paleys  senatoures ; 
Gronyng  and  Grucchyng  hir  hcrbejeours. 
The  day  and  nyght,  hir  to  turment, 
And  tellen  hir,  erliche  and  late, 
That  Deth  stondith  armed  at  hir  gate. 

Tie  Court  of  Love  is  a  work  bearing,  both  in  its  form  and 
rong  traces  of  that  amorous  and  allegorical  mysticism  which 
3ugh  all  the  Proven<jal  poetry,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
d  into  substantive  institutions  in  the  Cours  d'Amour  of 
and  Languedoc,  whose  arrits  form,  such  a  curious  example  of 
ing  scholastic  subtleties  of  mediaeval  theolojsy  transferred  to 
lions  of  chi^-alric  society.  It  is  written  in  stanzas  of  seven 
ich  line  being  of  ten  syllables;  the  first  and  third  rhyming 
,  as  do  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  again  the  sixth  and 
It  is  written  in  the  name  of  **  Phiiogenet  of  Cambridge," 
4* 
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cb:rk  (or  student),  who  is  directed  by  Mercury  to  appear  at  the  Co 
of  Venus.  The  above  designation  has  induced  some  critics  to  supp 
that  the  poet  meant  under  it  to  indicate  himself,  and  have  drawn  fr 
it  a  most  unfounded  supposition  tliat  Chaucer  had  studied  at  Ci 
bridge.  The  poet  proceeds  to  give  a  description  of  the  Castle  of  Lc 
where  Admetus  and  Alcestis  preside  as  king  and  queen.  Philoge 
is  then  conducted  by  Philobone  to  the  Temple,  where  he  sees  Ve 
and  Cupid,  and  where  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  obedience  to 
twenty  commandments  oi  Love  is  administered  to  the  faithful.  ' 
hero  is  then  presented  to  the  Lady  Rosial,  with  whom,  in  strict  accc 
ance  with  Provencal  poetical  custom,  he  has  become  enamoured  i 
dream.  We  then  have  a  description  of  the  courtiers,  two  of  wh< 
Golden  and  Leaden  Love,  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Eros  : 
Anteros  of  the  Platonic  philosophers.  The  most  curious  part  of 
poem  is  the  celebration  of  the  grand  festival  of  Love  on  May-day,  w 
an  exact  parody  of  the  Catholic  Matin  service  for  Trinity  Sunda 
chanted  by  various  birds  in  honor  of  the  God  of  Love. 

(iii.)  In  the  Assembly  of  Fowls  we  have  a  poem  not  very  dissim 
in  form  and  versification  to  the  preceding.-  The  subject  is  a  del 
carried  on  before  the  Parliament  of  Birds  to  decide  the  claims  of  th 
eagles  for  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  formel  (female  or  hen)  of 
same  species,  which  perches  updn  the  wrist  of  Nature.  The  princ 
incidents  of  this  poem  were  probably  borrowed  from  %  fabliau  to  wh 
Chaucer  has  alluded  in  another  place,  and  the  popularity  of  whicl 
proved  by  the  existence  of  several  versions  of  the  same  subject,  as 
instance,  Hueline  et  Eglantine^  Le  Jugement  d^ Amour ^  and  Flon 
€t  Blancheflor. 

(iv.)  The  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale^  though  of  no  great  left| 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  among  this  class  of  Chaucer's  productic 
it  describes  a  controversy  between  the  two  birds,  the  former  of  wl 
was  among  the  poets  and  allegorists  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  emb 
of  profligate  celibacy,  while  the  Nightingale  is  the  type  of  const 
and  virtuous  conjugal  love.  In  this  poem  we  meet  with  a  striking 
ample  of  that  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  sweetness  of  external  nati 
and  in  particular  to  the  song  of  birds,  which  was  possessed  by  Chai 
in  a  higher  degree,  perhaps,  than  by  any  other  poet  in  the  world; 
witness  the  following  inimitable  passage :  — 

"  There  sat  I  downe  among  the  faire  floures, 
And  sawe  the  birdes  trippe  out  of  hir  boures^ 
There  as  they  rested  hem  alle  the  night ; 
They  were  so  joyful  of  the  dayes  light, 
They  began  of  May  for  to  done  hououres. 

They  coude  that  service  al  by  rote ; 
There  was  many  a  lovely  note  ! 
Some  songe  loud  as  they  had  plained. 
And  some  in  other  manner  voice  yfained^ 
And  some  al  oute  with  the  fuUe  throte. 
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Thcfy  proyned  hem,  and  maden  hem  right  gay, 
And  daunceden  and  lepten  on  the  spray 
And  evermore  two  and  two  in  fere, 
Kight  so  as  they  had  chosen  hem  to-yere 
In  Feverere  upon  Saint  Valentine's  day. 

And  the  rivere  that  I  sat  upon. 
It  made  such  a  noise  as  it  ron, 
Accordaunt  with  the  birdes  armony, 
Me  thought  it  was  the  beste  melody 
That  mighte  ben  yheard  of  any  man." 

The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  is,  like  the  preceding  poems,  .in 
f  related  in  the  form  of  a  chivalric  and  pastoral  adventure.  A 
lable  to  sleep,  wanders  out  into  a  forest  on  a  spring  morning —  an 
\  or  mise  en  seine  which  oflen  recurs  in  poems  of  this  age  —  and 
herself  in  a  delicious  arbor,  listens  to  the  alternate  song  of  the 
;h  and  the  nightingale.  Her  reverie  is  suddenly  interrupted  by 
roach  of  a  band  of  ladies  clothed  in  white,  and  garlanded  with 
agnus-castus,  and  woodbine.  These  accompany  their  queen  in 
:  a  roundel,  and  are  in  their  turn  interrupted  by  the  sounc*  of 
ts  and  by  the  appearance  of  nine  armed  knights,  followed  by  a 
d  train  of  cavaliers  and  ladies.  These  joust  for  an  houi,  and 
Ivance  to  the  first  company,  and  each  knight  leadr-f.  lady  to  a 
to  which  they  make  an  obeisance.  Another  troop  of  ladies  now 
ch,  habited  in  green  and  led  by  a  queen,  who  do  reverence  to  a 
flowers,  while  the  leader  sings  a  "  bargaret,"  or  pastoral  song, 
3r  of  the  daisy,  "  si  douce  est  la  Marguerite."  The  sports  are 
off,  first  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  which  withers  all  the  flowers, 
erwards  by  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  rain,  in  which  the 
s  and  ladies  in  g^reen  are  pitifully  drenched;  while  the  white 
ny  shelter  themselves  under  the  laurel.  The  queen  and  ladies  in 
hen  comfort  and  refresh  the  green  band,  and  the  whole  retire  to 
th  the  party  of  the  white ;  the  nightingale,  as  they  pass  along, 
down  from  the  laurel  to  perch  upon  the  hand  of  the  white  queen, 
the  goldfinch  settles  upon  the  wrist  of  the  leader  of  the  green 

Then  follows  the  explanation  of  the  allegory :  the  white  queen 
r party  represent  Chastity;  the  knights  the  Nine  Worthies;  the 
TS  crowned  with  laurel  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the 
jf  Charlemagne,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  to  which  illus- 
order,  then  recently  founded,  the  poet  wished  to  pay  a  compli- 

The  queen  and  ladies  in  green  represent  Flora  and  the  followers 
h  and  idleness.  In  general  the  flower  typifies  vain  pleasure,  the 
irtue  and  industry;  the  former  beii  g  "  a  thing  fading  with  every 

while  the  latter  "abides  with  the  root,  notwithstanding  the 
and  winter  storms."  The  poemns  written  in  the  seven-lined 
,  and  contains  many  curious  and  beautiful  passages, 
vii.)  The  two  poems  entitled  Chaucer's  Dream^  and  the  Book  of 
fchess,  though  now  found  to  be  separate  and  distinct  works,  were 
onfounded  together.    This  error  was  caused  V>^  \Yv^  ^^xKiVaxxV^  oC 
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their  style  and  versification  (for  they  are  both  written 
syllabic  TroUvcre  measure,  the  same  as  that  employed  in  t 
of  the  Rose),  and  in  some  degree  also  by  the  connection  ' 
ject  with  John  of  Gaunt,  Chaucer's  friend  and  patron,  and 
of  that  nobleman  with  Blanche,  heiress  of  Lancaster. 
then  bearing  the  title  of  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  united  to 
1359,  and  the  Duchess  dying  ten  years  after,  John  was  mai 
time,  in  137 1,  to  Constance,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cn 
Spain.    Both  poems  are  allegorical;    and  allude^  thougl 
rather  obscurely  as  regards  details,  to  the  courtship  of  Jor 
and  his  grief,  under  the  person  of  the  Black  Knight,  at  th 
first  wife.    There  may  be  traced  in  the  Dream  allusions 
own  courtship  and  marriage,  to  which  we  have  referret 
graphical  remarks,  and  which  took  place  about  1360. 

(viii.)  For  its  extraordinary  union  of  brilliant  desc 
learning  and  humor,  the  poem  of  the  House  of  Fame  is 
itself  to  stamp  Chaucer's  reputation.  It  is  written  in  t 
measure,  and  under  the  fashionable  form  of  a  dream  or 
us  a  vivid  and  striking  picture  of  the  Temple  of  Glory,  < 
aspirants  for  immortal  renown,  and  adorned  with  mj-ria 
great  poets  and  historians,  and  the  House  of  Rumor,  th 
pilgrims,  pardoners,  sailor^  and  other  retailers  of  wond( 
The  Temple,  though  originally  borrowed  from  the  Meta 
Ovid,  exhibits  in  its  architecture  and  adornment  that  stn 
of  pagan  antiquity  with  the  Gothic  details  of  mediaeva 
that  strikes  us  in  the  poetry  and  in  the  illuminated  MSS 
teenth  century :  and  in  the  description  of  the  statues  of  th 
we  meet  with  a  curious  proof  of  that  mingled  influence  ( 
and  astrological  theories  perceptible  in  the  science  and 
Chaucer's  age.  In  richness  of  fancy  it  far  surpasses  Pop( 
The  Tern  file  of  Fame. 

(ix.)  The  Legend  of  Good  Women  is  supposed,  from  r 
stances,  to  have  been  one  of  the  latest  of  Chaucer's  comp 
to  have  been  written  as  a  kind  of  amende  honorable  or  re 
his  unfavorable  pictures  of  female  character;  and  in  part 
having,  by  translating  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  to  a  certain  c 
ficd  himself  with  Jean  de  Meun's  bitter  sarcasms  on  the  s 
tlie  matter  is  closely  translated,  for  the  most  part,  from  1 
of  Ovid,  the  coloring  given  to  the  stories  is  entirely  ( 
mediaeval.  The  misfortunes  of  celebrated  heroines  of  i 
are  related  in  the  manner  of  the  Legends  of  the  Saint 
Cleopatra,  and  Medea  are  regarded  as  the  Martyrs  of  Sail 
Saint  Cupid.  The  poet's  original  intention  was  to  compos 
of  nineteen  celebrated  victims  of  the  tender  passion ;  l 
having  been  left  incomplete,  we  possess  only  those  o 
Thisbe,  Dido,  Ilypsipyle,  Medea,  Lucretia,  Ariadne,  Ph 
Phiilis.  The  poem  is  in  ten-syllable  heroic  couplets,  the  rl 
measure)  and  exhibits  a  consummate  masterv  over  the  res< 
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language  and  prosody,  and  many  striking  passages  of  'lescrip- 
rpolated  by  Chaucer.  A  few  droll  anachronisms  also  n.ay  be 
3  the  introduction  of  cannon  at  the  Battle  of  Actium. 
The  poem  which  the  generations  contemporary  with,  or  sue* 
to,  the  age  of  Chaucer  placed  nearest  to  the  level  of  the  Can' 
Tales^  was  unquestionably  the  Troilus  and  Creseide  ;  and  tliis 
it  will  be  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  works ;  though 
ierful  variety  and  humor  of  tlie  Tales  has  tended  to  throw  ipto 
e,  for  modern  readers,  the  graver  beauties  of  the  poem  we  atwe 
mt  to  examine.  The  source  from  which  Chaucer  drew  his 
J  for  this  work  was  indubitably  Boccaccio's  poem  entitled  Filos^ 
The  story  itself,  which  was  extremely  popular  in  the  Middle 
nd  its  popularity  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
:are  himself  having  dramatized  it),  has  been  traced  to  Guido 
na,  and  to  the  mysterious  book  entitled  Trophe  of  the  equally 
us  author  Lollius,  so  often  quoted  in  Chaucer's  age,  and 
g  whom  all  is  obscure  and  enigmatical.  Some  of  the  names 
jnages  of  the  story,  as  Cryseida  (Chryseis),  Troilus,  Pandarus, 
,  and  Priam,  are  obviously  borrowed  from  the  Iliad;  but 
ative  positions  and  personality  have  been  most  strangely 
and  the  principal  action  of  the  poem,  being  the  passionate 
Troilus  for  his  cousin,  her  ultimate  infidelity,  the  .immoral 
ncy  of  Pandarus,  all  of  which  became  proverbial  in  conse- 
f  the  popularity  of  this  tale,  —  all  details,  in  short,  bear  the 
mediaeval  society,  and  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
and  feelings  of  the  heroic  age,  a  period  when  the  female  sex 
ed  as  it  is  now  in  Eastern  countries,  and  when  consequently 
iment,  which  we  call  chivalric  or  romantic  love,  could  have 
Kistence.  Chaucer  has  frequently  adhered  to  the  text  of  the 
t7,  and  has  adopted  the  musical  and  flowing  Italian  stanza 
lines;  but  in  the  conduct  of  the  story  he  has  shown  him- 
luperior  to  his  original,  the  characters  of  Troilus,  Pandarus, 
side  in  the  Filostraio^  contrasting  very  unfavorably  with  the 
>le,  and  ideal  personages  of  the  English  poet,  whose  morality, 
}  far  higher  and  more  refined  than  that  of  his  great  Floren- 
emporary.  I  may  remark  in  conclusion,  that  this  beautiful 
•f  great  leng^,  nearly  equal  in  this  respect  to  the  ^neid  of 
id  that  it  ali^unds  in  charming  descriptions,  in  exquisite  traits 
ter,  and  in  incidents  which,  though  simple  and  natural,  are 
and  developed  with  great  ingenuity. 

laucer's  greatest  and  most  original  work  is,  bej^ond  all  com- 
:he  Canterbury  Tales,  It  is  in  this  that  he  has  poured  forth 
ustible  abundf  nee  all  his  stores  of  wit,  humor,  pathos,  splen- 
knowledge  of  /lumanity :  it  is  this  which  will  place  him,  till 
test  posterity,  in  the  first  rank  among  poets  and  character- 
act  portraiture  of  the  manners,  language,  and  habits  of  society 
►t%8  age  could  not  fail,  even  if  execut»jd  by  «lu  inferior  ha"d^ 
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ress  of  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to  the  age  of  Elisabeth. 
)n  of  printing  by  Caxton.  Improvement  of  prose.  {  2.  Scottish 
Q  the  fifteenth  century :  Kino  James  I. ;  Dunbab  ;  6a win  Dov« 
jfHYsoN ;  Blind  Harry.  §  3.  Heign  of  Henry  VII.,  sterile  in 
Henry  YIII.  ;  Sir  Thomas  More.  §  4.  Religious  Literature : 
IS  of  the  Bible ;  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  Latimer  ;  Foxe.  {  5« 
3  and  Historians:  Lord  Berners'  Froissart;  Fabyan;  Hall. 
Dphy  and  Education  ^  Wilson's  Logic ;  Sir  John  Cheke  ;  Eo- 
a.m*s  Schoolmaster  and  Toxophilus.  §  7.  Poets :  Skelton  ;  Bar- 
Bawes  ;  Wyatt  and  Surrey.  §  8.  Ballads  of  the  fifteenth  and 
enturies :  their  sources,  metre,  and  modes  of  circulation.  Modem 
by  Percy,  Scott,  &c.  Influence  on  the  revival  of  romantic  literature, 
the  Scottish  borders  and  of  Bobin  Hood. 

progress  of  English  Literature,  inaugurated  in  so  splendid  a 
he  genius  of  Chaucer,  though  uninterrupted,  was  for  a  long 
•atively  slow.  Many  social  and  political  causes  contributed 
or  a  time,  or  rather  to  accumulate  the  nation's  energies  for 
s  intellectual  burst  which  distinguishes  the  Age  of  Eliza* 
g  that  period  the  most  magnificent  in  the  history  of  the 
pie,  if  not  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.    The  causes 

to  were  the  intestine  commotions  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 

between  the  dying  energies  of  Feudalism  and  the  nascent 
3ur  municipal  institutions,  and  the  mighty  transformation 
m  the  Reformation, 
'splendor,  fecundity,  intense  originality,  and  national  spirit, 

most  brilliant  epochs  in  the  history  of  mankind  can  be 
is  superior  to  the  Elizabethan.  In  universality  of  scope 
nfluence  it  was  destined  to  exert  upon  the  thoughts  and 
•f  future  generations,  no  other  epoch  can  be  brought  into 
with  it.  Neither  the  age  of  Pericles  nor  that  of  Augustus 
:nt  world,  nor  those  of  the  Medici  and  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
Dry,  can  be  regarded  as  approaching  in  importance  to  that 
h,  independently  of  a  multitude  of  brilliant  but  inferioi 
produced  the  Prince  of  Poets  and  the  Prince  of  Philoso- 
liam  Shakespeare  and   Francis   Bacon.    But  the  interval 

end  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
ough  destitute  of  any  names  comparable  for  creative  ener- 
5f  Chaucer,  was  a  period  of  great  literary  activity.  The 
into  England  of  the  art  of  printing,  first  exercised  among 
3N,  who  was  himself  a  useful  and  laborious  author,  and 
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who  died  in  1491,  unquestionably  tended  to  give  a  more  reguli 
literary  form  to  the  productions  of  that  age ;  the  increase  in  the 
ber  of  printed  books  seems  in  particular  to  have  been  peculiarly 
cious  in  generating  a  good  prose  style,  as  well  as  in  enlarging  the 
of  readers  and  extending  the  influence  of  popular  intellectual  a( 
as  for  example  by  disseminating  the  habit  of  religious  and  p* 
discussion.  Thus  Mandeville,  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  0 
writii  g  in  England,  and  who,  at  the  period  of  Chaucer,  gave 
work  the  curious  description  of  his  travels  and  adventures  in 
landj^,*  was  followed  by  Chief  Justice  Fortescue  (fl.  1430 
who,  besides  his  celebrated  Latin  work  ^^  De  Laudibus  Legu 
gUai,"  also  wrote  one  in  English  on  **  The  Difference  betwi 
Absolute  and  Limited  Monarchy."  f 

§  2.  But  the  most  brilliant  names  which  occupy  the  beginn 
this  interval  are  those  of  Scotsmen.  James  I.  (1394-1437),  wl 
taken  prisoner  when  a  child  (1405)  and  carefully  educated  at  W 
must  be  regarded  as  a  poet  who  does  equal  honor  to  his  own  c 
and  to  that  of  his  captivity.  This  accomplished  prince  was  the 
of  a  collection  of  love-verses  under  the  title  of  thu  King's  , 
(i.  e.  ^uire  or  Book)^  written  in  the  purest  English  and  breath: 
romantic  and  elegant  grace  which  the  immense  popularity  of  P 
had  at  that  time  made  the  universal  pattern  throughout  Europ 
own  national  dialect,  too,  was  that  of  the  Lowland  Scots,  th 
long  after  the  language  of  literature,  of  courtly  society,  and  01 
ogy,  and  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  patois  or  pre 
dialect  which  it  has  become  since  the  union  of  the  two  cro\* 
destroyed  the  political  independence  of  Scotland.  In  it  Jame 
posed  a  number  of  songs  and  ballads  of  extraordinary  merit,  r 
ing  with  much  humor  his  own  amorous  adventures;  some,  u 
nately,  of  a  character  rather  too  warm  for  the  delicacy  of  moderr 
This  intellectual  and  patriotic  prince  was  assassinated  in  1437  at 
by  the  nobles,  among  whom  his  own  uncle  was  a  chief  conspir; 
revenge  the  king's  concessions  to  the  people.  Besides  King 
Scotland  produced  about  this  time  several  poets  of  great 
the  chief  of  whom  are  William  Dunbar  (about  1465-152C 
Gawin  or  Gavin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  (1474-1522),  the 
a  trulf  powerful  and  original  genius,  and  the  second  a  voluminc 
miscellaneous  poet,  whose  example  tended  much  to  regular! 
improve  the  national  dialect,  and  to  enrich  the  national  lit( 
Among  Dunbar's  numerous  poetical  compositions  we  must  in  \ 
lar  specify  his  wild  allegorical  conception  of  "  The  Dance  of  tJu 
Deadly  Sins"  a  fantastic  and  terrible  impersonation,  with  the 
reality  of  Dante  and  the  picturesque  inventiveness  of  Callot. 

•  For  an  account  of  Mandeville  see  p.  54. 

f  Sir  John  Fortescue  was  originally  a  Lancastrian.    He  accompanie( 
y I.  into  exile ;  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Tewke 
1471,  and  was  attainted.    He  obtained  his  pardon  by  acknowledging 
4(  Edward  IV. 
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§  8.  Now,  if  each  of  these  pilgrims  had  related  four  tales,  viz., 
on  the  journey  to  Canterbury',  and  two  on  their  return,  the  work  woqll 
have  contained  128  stories,  independently  of  the  subordinate  incident  | 
and  conversations.     In  reality,  however,  the  pilgrims  do  not  arrive  it 
their  destination,  and  there  are  many  evidences  of  confusion    in  tbf 
tales  which  Chaucer  has  given  us,  leading  to  the  conclusion  thatthji 
tDalerials  were  not  only  incomplete,  but  lelt  in  an  unarranged  state  b| 
the  poet.    The  stories  that  we  possess  are  25  in  number,  and  are  diip 
tiibuted  as  follows:  The  Knight;  The  Miller;  The  Reeve;  The  Coo^ 
to  whom  two  tales  are  assigned ;  ♦  The  Man  of  Law;  The  Wife  of  Baih{ 
The  Friar;  The  Sompnour ;  The  Clerk  of  Oxford ;  The  Merchant;  The 
Squire,  whose  tale  is  left  unfinished ;  The  Franklin ;  The  Second  Nuii{ 
The  Canon's  Yeoman  —  a  personage  who  does  not  form  a  part  of  tbi 
original  company,  but  joins  the  cavalcade  on  the  journey ;  The  Doctorj 
The  Pardoner ;  The  Shipman ;  The  Prioress ;  Chaucer  himself,  to  whom 
two  tales  are  assigned  in  a  manner  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently) 
The  Monk ;  the  Nun's  Priest ;  The  Manciple,  and  the  Parson.    Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  characters  are  left  silent,  while  some  of  ■ 
them  relate  more  than  one  story,  and  two  persons  altogether  extraneous 
are  introduced.    These  are  the  Canon  and  his  Yeoman,  who  unexpect* 
edly  join  the  cavalcade  during  the  journey ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whethtf 
this  episode,  which  was  probably  an  afterthought  of  the  poet^  takes 
place  on  the  journey  to  or  from  Canterbury.    The  Canon,  who  is  rtpre- 
sented  as  an  Alchemist,  half  swindler  and  half  dupe,  is  driven  away 
from  the  company  by  shame  at  his  attendant's  indiscreet  disclosures; 
and  the  latter,  remaining  with  the  pilgrims,  relates  a  most  amusing 
story  of  the  villanous  artifices  of  the  charlatans  who  pretended  to  pos*. 
sess  the  Great  Arcanum.    The  stories  narrated  by  the  pilgrims  are  ad- 
mirably introduced  by  what  the  author  calls  "  prologues,"  consisting - 
either  of  remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  preceding  tale,  and  which  nat- 
urally suggest  what  is  to  follow,  of  the  incidents  of  the  journey  itself^ 
an  excellent  example  of  which  is  the  drunken  uproariousness  of  the 
Miller  and  the  Cook,  or  of  the  infinitely  varied  manner  in  which  the 
Host  proposes  and  the  Pilgrims  receive  the  command  to  perform  their 
part  in  contributing  to  the  common  entertainment.    The  Tales  are  all 
in  verse,  with  the  exception  of  two,  that  of  the  Parson,  and  Chaucer's 
second  narrative,  the  allegorical  story  of  Meliboeus  and  his  wife  Patience. 
Those  in  verse  exhibit  an  immense  variety  of  mctricial  forms,  ranging 
from  the  regular  heroic  rhymed  couplet,  in  which  the  largest  portion  of 
the  work  is  composed,  as  well  as  the  general  prologue. and  introductions 
\o  each  story,  through  a  great  variety  of  stanzas  of  different  lengths 
and  arrangement,  down  to  the  short  irregular  octosyllable  verse  of  the 
Trouvere  Gestours,  and  —  in  the  case  of  the  Tale  of  Gamelyn  —  the 

*  The  first  is  broken  off  abruptly  almost  at  the  beginning,  and  the  second  is 
by  some  suspected  not  to  be  the  work  of  Chaucer  at  all,  as  it  is  written  in  a  style 
and  versification  unlike  the  rest  of  his  poems,  and  seems  to  belong  to  an  oMef 
and  ruder  period  of  English  literature.  The  Cook's  Tale  of  Gamelyn^  if  i rally 
Written  by  Chaucer,  was  perhaps  intended  to  be  related  on  the  journey  hoipe. 
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§  4*  Parallel  with  the  improvement  of  general  literature,  and 
in  no  small  measure  connected  with  it,  must  be  noted  the  very  j 
diffusion  of  religious  controversy  connected  with  the  doctrines 
Reformation,  and  the  dissemination  of  English  translations 
Scriptures.  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  the  former  of  whc 
burned  near  Antwerp,  in  1536,  and  the  latter  made  Bishop  of 
about  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  gave  to  the  world  the  fi 
tions,  and  the  two  together  the  whole,  of  the  sacred  writing! 
English  version ;  and  the  compilation  of  the  English  Book  of  C 
Prayer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  combined  with  the  diffusioi 
Scriptures  in  the  English  language  to  furnish  the  people  with 
of  the  finest  possible  style  —  grave  and  dignified  without  ostei 
vigorous  and  intelligible  without  vulgarity.  The  Liturgy  its 
little  else  but  a  translation,  with  some  few  omissions  and  alte 
from  the  Latin  Mass-book  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  the  sim 
majestic  style  of  the  version,  as  well  as  that  preserved  in  the  : 
translation  of  the  Bible,  has  endowed  the  Anglican  Church  v 
noblest  religious  diction  possessed  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 
formed  at  the  critical  period  in  the  history  of  our  native  tongi 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  speech  was  still  fresh  and  living, 
when  the  progress  of  civilization  was  sufficiently  advanced  t< 
that  ancient  element  with  the  richness  and  expressiveness  of 
polished  epoch.  The  singular  felicity  of  these  circumstances  ] 
an  incalculable  effect  on  the  whole  character  of  our  language  ai 
ature,  and  has  preserved  to  the  English  tongue  the  force  and 
esqueness  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  not  excluding  the  refii 
of  the  nineteenth.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  the  majestic  style 
older  writers  can  ever  become  obsolete,  while  the  noble  and 
language  of  our  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  continues  to  exert  —  as 
ably  ever  will  —  so  immense  an  influence  on  the  modes  of  think 
speaking  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  Many  of  our  ancient 
ers  and  controversialists  too,  like  good  old  Hugh  Latimer,  bi 
a  heretic  by  Mary  in  1555,  and  the  chronicler  of  the  Protestant  I 
John  Foxe,  who  died  in  1587,  contributed,  in  writings  which, 
,jKometimes  rude  and  unadorned,  are  always  fervent,  simple,  : 
omatic,  to  disseminate  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  not 
ftrdent  attachment  to  Protestant  doctrines,  but  a  habit  of  religi 
cussion  and  consequently  a  tendency  to  intellectual  activity. 

§  5.  Independently  of  purely  religious  disquisition  the  peric 
rior  to  the  re'gn  of  Elizabeth  was  not  barren  of  literary  produci 
more  general  interest.  Lord  Berners,  governor  of  Calais 
Henry  VIII.,  translated  into  the  picturesque  and  vigorous  En^ 
that  day  the  CkroHtcle  of  Froissart^  that  inexhaustible  storeh 
chivalrous  incident  and  mediaival  detail.  The  translation  is  i 
remarkable  for  fidelity  and  vivacity,  but  the  archaism  of  Bern< 
guagc,  by  preserving  to  the  modern  English  reader  the  quaint 

Brst  example  of  icood  English  language ;  pure  and  perspicuous,  well 
tritkout  ru^garisms  or  pedanlry.** 
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■e  original,  produces  precisely  the  same  impression  as  the  picturesque 
W  French. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  gradual  transformation  of  historical  litera- 
ttre.  Its  first  and  earliest  type,  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modern 
►orld,  is  invariably  mythical  or  legendary,  and  the  form  in  which  it 
'ien  appears  is  universally  poetical.  The  legend,  by  a  natural  transi*^. 
ion,  gives  way  to  the  chronicle  or  regular  compilation  of  legends ;  and 
'^e  chronicle  becomes,  after  many  ages  of  civilization,  the  mine  from 
whence  the  philosophical  historian  extracts  the  rude  materials  for  his 
^rk.  As  the  detached  legendary  or  ballad  episodes  of  Homer  verge 
'itx)  the  chronicle  history^  so  fresh  in  its  infantine  simplicity,  of  Herod- 
otus, or  the  old  rude  Latin  ballads  into  the  chronicle  history  of  Livy, 
ind  as  these  in  their  turn  generate  the  profound  philosophical  reflec- 
ions  of  Thucydides  or  Tacitus,  so  in  the  parallel  department  of  mod- 
ern literature  in  England,  we  find  the  fabulous  British  legends  com- 
>ining  themselves  in  the  Monastic  and  Trouv^re  chronicles,  and  these 
igain  generating  the  prosaic  but  useful  narratives  from  which  the  mod- 
ern historian  draws  the  materials  for  his  pictures  and  reflections.  In 
the  minute  and  gossiping  pa^es  of  such  writers  as  old  Fabyan  (d.  1512), 
Wrho  was  an  alderman  and  sheriff  of  London,  and  Edward  Hall  (d. 
1547),  who  was  a  judge  in  the  Sheriff's  Court  of  the  same  city,  we  find 
the  transition  from  the  poetical,  ballad,  or  legendary  form  of  history. 
Their  writings,  though  totally  devoid  of  philosophical  system  or  gen- 
eral knowledge,  and  though  exhibiting  a  complete  want  of  critical 
discrimination  between  trifling  and  important  events,  are  extremely 
valuable,  not  only  as  vast  storehouses  of  facts  which  the  modern  his- 
torian has  to  sift  and  classify,  but  as  monuments  of  language  and  exam- 
ples of  the  popular  feeling  of  their  time.  In  England  these  chronicles 
wear  a  peculiar  bourgeois  air,  and  were  indeed  generally,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  former  of  these  writers,  the  production  of  worthy  but  not  very 
highly-cultivated  citizens.  Mixed  with  much  childish  and  insignificant 
detail,  which,  however,  is  not  without  its  value  as  giving  us  an  insight 
into  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  age,  we  find  an  abundant  store  of  facts 
and  pictures,  invaluable  to  the  modern  and  more  scientific  historian.* 

§  6.  Among  numerous  works  on  philosophy  and  education  (which 
now  takes  its  place  as  a  branch  of  literature)  Thomas  Wilson's  Trea^ 
tise  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric^  published  in  1553,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
work  far  superior  in  originality  of  view  and  correctness  of  literary  prin- 

*  The  earliest  English  Chronicle  is  John  de  Trevisa's  translation  of  Higden'a 
'Polychronicon,*  with  a  continuation  by  Caxton  down  to  1460,  which  is  noticed 
on  p.  55.  Next  comes  the  metrical  chronicle  of  John  Harding,  coming  down  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (See  p.  69.)  Then  follow  the  Chronicles  of  Fabyan  and 
5all,  mentioned  in  the  text.  Fabyan*s  Chronicle,  which  he  called  the  Concor- 
ionce  of  Histories,  begins  with  the  fabulous  stories  of  Brute  the  Trojan,  and 
somes  down  to  his  own  time.  HalFs  Chronicle,  first  printed  by  Grafton  in  1548, 
mder  the  title  of  TJie  Union  of  the  Two  Noble  and  Illustrit  us  Families  of  York 
nd  Lancaster,  gives  a  history  of  England  under  the  houses  if  York  and  Lancas^ 
pf,  and  of  the  reigna  of  Henry  \ll.  and  Henry  WIL 
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ciple  to  anything  that  had  at  that  time  appeared  in  EnglaiKi  o 
where,  relative  to  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  the  wi 
of  Sir  John  Cheke  (1514-1557)  not  only  rendered  an  inestimable  j 
to  philology  by  laying  the  foundation  of  Greek  studies  in  the  U 
«ity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  professor,  but  tended  powerfi 
regulate  and  improve  the  tone  of  English  prose.  The  excellent  pi 
given  by  Wilson  and  Cheke  concerning  the  avoidance  of  pedant 
affected  expressions  in  prose,  and  in  particular  their  ridicule  of  th 
prevailing  vice  of  alliteration  and  exaggerated  subtlety  of  antithcsii 
exemplified  by  the  grave  and  simple  propriety  of  their  own  wr 
To  the  same  category  as  the  preceding  writers  mentioned  will  1 
Roger  Ascham  (15 15-1568),  the  learned  and  affectionate  precep 
Elizabeth  and  the  unfortunate  Jane  Grey.  His  treatise  entitl 
Schoolmaster^  and  the  book  called  Toxofihilus,  devoted  to  the  e 
agement  of  the  national  use  of  the  bow,  are  works  remarkable  i 
good  sense  and  reasonableness  of  the  ideas,  which  are  expresse 
plain  and  vigorous  dignity  of  style  that  would  do  honor  to  anj' 
of  literature.  The  plans  of  teaching  laid  down  in  Ascham's  ^ 
master  have  been  revived  in  our  own  day  as  an  antidote  to  s 
novelties,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  bow  has  been  more  than  carr 
by  the  modem  rifle. 

§  7.  But  though  the  popular  literature  of  England  in  the  re 
Henry  VIII.  naturally  took,  from  the  force  of  contemporary  c 
stances,  a  polemical,  controversial,  or  philosophical  tone,  and 
busied  themselves  chiefly  about  those  great  religious  questions 
were  then  exciting  universal  interest,  there  were  poets  who  car 
passed  over  by  one  desirous  of  forming  an  idea  of  the  intellectua 
acter  of  that  momentous  period  of  transformation.  John  Ski 
the  date  of  whose  birth  is  unknown,  but  who  died  in  1529,  -w 
doubtedly  a  man  of  considerable  classical  learning.  He  is  spo 
by  Erasmus,  who  passed  some  time  in  England,  where  he  was  n 
with  warm  hospitality  by  More,  and  even  read  lectures  before  th 
versity  of  Cambridge,  as  "  litterarum  Anglicarum  decus  et  \\ 
He  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  was  rector  of  Diss  i 
folk,  and  incessantly  alludes  in  his  writings  to  the  honor  of  the 
which  he  had  received  from  Oxford ;  but  whether  this  indicates  a  j 
personal  distinction,  conferred  upon  him  alone,  or  merely  an  acac 
degree,  is  not  quite  clearly  established.  He  appears  also  to  ha 
joyed  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  king's  colors  or  livery,  and  t 
been  to  a  certain  degree  the  object  of  court  favor :  but  there  is 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  remarkable  for  prudence  or  regularity 
duct.  His  poetical  productions,  which  are  tolerably  voluminou 
be  divided  into  two  very  marked  and  distinct  categories,  his  serio 
comic  or  satiric  writings.  The  former,  which  are  either  eul 
poems  addressed  to  patrons  or  allegorical  disquisitions  in  a  grave 
and  pretentious  strain  of  moral  declamation,  will  be  found 
modem  reader,  who  may  be  bold  enough  to  examine  them,  insi 
%h\y  stiff,  tiresome,  and  pedantic,  exhibiting,  it  is  true,  consi 
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n  elevated  tone  of  ethical  disquisition,  and  a  pure  and  some* 
reus  English  style,  when  the  poet  can  free  himself  from  the 
}f  Latinizing  pedantry :  but  they  are  destitute  of  invention 
These  poems,  however,  were  in  all  probability  much  ad- 
time  when,  English  literature  being  as  yet  in  its  infancy, 
well  as  writers  thought  more  of  borrowed  than  original  con- 
ad  placed  learning — which  was  of  course  admired  in  propor- 
rarity  —  higher  than  invention.  But  it  is  in  his  comic  and 
itings  that  Skelton  is  truly  original ;  he  struck  out  a  path  in 
not  very  high  it  is  true,  but  one  in  which  he  had  no  prede- 
1  has  found  no  equals.  He  engaged,  with  an  audacity  and 
it  impunity  which  now  appear  equally  inexplicable,  in  a 
le  most  furious  attacks  upon  the  then  all-powerful  favorite 
ter  Wolsey :  and  in  the  whole  literature  of  libels  and  pas- 
lere  is  nothing  bolder  and  more  sweeping  than  these  invec- 
;y  are  written  in  a  peculiar  short  doggerel  measure,  the  rhymes 
'ecurring  incessantly,  and  sometimes  repeated  with  a  rapidity 
t  takes  away  the  reader's  breath,  form  an  admirable  vehicle 
abuse,  invariably  couched  in  the  most  familiar  language  oi 
,  He  has  at  once  perfectly  described  and  exemplified  the 
f  his  ^'  breathlesse  rhymes  "  in  the  following  passage :  ~ 

*<  For  though  my  rime  be  raggedy 
Tattered  and  jagged, 
B.udely  raine-beaten, 
B.usty  and  muoth-eaten. 
If  ye  take  wel  therewith 
It  hath  in  it  som  pith." 

coarse,  quaint,  odd,  familiar,  in  the  speech  of  the  commonest 
>le,  combined  with  a  command  of  learned  and  pedantic  im- 
)8t  equal  to  the  exhaustless  vocabulary  of  Rabelais,  is  to  be 
kelton ;  and  his  writings  deserve  to  be  studied,  were  it  only 
idant  source  of  popular  English.  In  one  strange  extrava- 
itled  "  TAe  Tunning  of  Elinour  Rummyng""  he  has  described 
ions  of  the  browst  of  a  certain  alewife,  and  the  furious  eager- 
le  women  of  the  neighborhood  to  taste  the  barley-bree  of 
nmyng,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  real  person  and  to  have 
chouse  at  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey.  Elinour  and  her  establish- 
l  her  thirsty  customers,  are  painted  with  extraordinary  hu- 
ith  a  vast  fecundity  of  images,  some  of  which  are  so  coarse  as 
all  bounds  of  moderation  and  even  of  decency.  Of  the 
owledge  of  low  life,  and  force  of  imagination  displayed,  there 
it  one  opinion.  Another  very  strange  pleasantry  of  this 
s  the  Boke  of  the  Sparrow ^  a  sort  of  dirge  or  lamentation  on 
jf  a  tame  sparrow,  the  favorite  of  a  young  lady  who  belonged 
ent.  The  bird  was  unfortunately  killed  by  a  cat,  and  after 
lis  cat  in  particular  and  the  whole  race  of  cats  in  general  to 
lishment  in  a  sort  of  humorous  excommunication,  the  poet 
>  describe  a  funeral  service  performed)  fox  \ii^  ie^QS»^QlV^Dia^v^- 
6* 
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the  first,  bat  not  published,  I  beUeve,  tUl  1633. 
Giles  seems  to  have  more  vigor  than  his  elder 
brother,  but  less  sweetness,  less  smoothness,  and 
more  affectation  in  his  style.     This,   indeed,  is 

(deformed  by  words  neither  English  nor  Latin,  but 
simply   barbarous,    such    as,    clamping,   eblazon, 
cfeproMtrate,  purpttred,  glitterand,  and  many  others. 
/       They  both  bear  much  resemblance  to  Spenser; 

IGUa  sometimes  ventures  to  cope  with  him,  even  in 
eeld>rated  passages,  such  as  the  description  of  the 
Cave  of  Despair.    And  he  has  had  the  honor,  in 
tain,  of  being  followed  by  Milton,  especially  in  the 
y      Srst  meeting  of  our  Saviour  with  Satan  in  the  Fara- 
l      dise  Regained.    Both  of  these  brothers  are  deserv- 
'      Ing  of  much  praise ;  they  were  endowed  with  minds 
i      eminently  poetical,  and  not  inferior  in  imagination 
to  any  of  their  contemporaries.    But  an  iqjudicious 
larte,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  a  style  which 
^     the  public  was  rapidly  abandoning,  that  of  allegori- 
cal personification,  prevented  their  powers  Arom 
being  effectively  displayed." 

SCOTTIBH  F0ET8. 

hot  AixxAiTDEB  Sgott  (fl.  1562)  WTote  several 
amatory  poems,  which  have  procured  him  the  title 
of  the  Scottish  Anacreon. 

Sis  BicnABD  Maxtlakb  (1^6-1586),  more  cele- 
brated as  a  collector  of  the  poems  which  bear  his 
name  than  as  an  original  poet,  but  his  own  com- 
positions are  marked  by  good  taste. 

Alexandeb  Montgomebt,  the  author  of  an 
allegorical  poem  called  The  Cherry  and  the  Sloe, 
iraUished  in  1&97,  which  long  continued  to  be  a 
frvorite,  and  the  metre  of  which  was  adopted  by 
Boms. 

AUCKANDXR  BuiOB    (d.  1808),  ft  dosinmn, 


published  in  1509  a  volume  of  Hymna  or  Saered 
Songs. 

KiSQ  James  YI.  published,  in  1584,  a  volume  of 
poetry,  entitled  Esaayes  of  a  Prentice  in  the  Ditin* 
Art  of  Poesie,  with  the  Rewli$  and  Cautelis  to  bi 
pumted  arid  avoided. 

Eabl  of  Ancbum  (1578-1654),  wrote  some  Bon« 
nets  of  considerable  merit. 

Geoboe  Buchanan  (1606-1582),  celebrated  ibf 
his  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  is  spoken  of  among 
the  prose  writers  (p.  107). 

Db.  ABTnUB  JoiiNBTON  (1587-1641),  also  cel^ 
brated  for  his  Latin  version  of  the  Fsalms,  was 
bom  near  Aberdeen,  studied  medicine  at  Fadua, 
and  was  appointed  physician  to  (Charles  I.  He  died 
at  Oxford.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Hallam,  **  Johnston's  Fsalms,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  elegiac  metre,  do  not  fall  short  of  those  of  Bu- 
chanan, either  in  elegance  of  style  or  correctness  of 
Latini^."  Johnston  also  wrote  several  other  Latin 
poems. 

Eabl  of  Stibung  (1580-1640),  published  in 
1637  a  collation  of  his  works  entitled  Recreatumt 
with  the  Mtae$j  consisting  of  heroic  poems  and 
tragedies,  of  no  great  merit,  but  Camx>bell  observes 
that  **  there  is  elegance  of  expression  in  a  few  of  his 
shorter  pieces.*'  One  of  his  tragedies  is  on  the 
subject  of  Julius  Caesar. 

William  Dbummond  of  Hawthomden  (1585- 
1649),  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Scottish  po- 
ets of  this  era,  was  the  fHend  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
Drayton.  Jonson  visited  him  in  Hawthomden  in 
1619.  His  best  poems  are  his  sonnets,  which  Mr. 
Hallam  describes  as  "polished  and  elegant,  fret 
firom  conceit  and  bad  taste,  in  pure,  unblemished 
EngUth." 
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W  his  native  language.  His  versification  differs  very  considerablj* 
>oni  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  introduced  a  sort  of  involution  into 
is  style,  which  gives  an  air  of  dignity  and  remoteness  from  common 
fe-  It  was,  in  fact,  borrowed  from  the  licei  je  of  Italian  poetry,  which 
ttr  own  idiom  has  rejected.  He  avoids  pedantic  words,  forcibly  ob- 
^ded  from  the  Latin,  of  which  our  earlier  poets,  both  English  and 
tots,  had  been  ridiculously  fond.  The  absurd  epithets  of  Hoccleve, 
'7dgate,  Dunbar,  and  Douglas  are  applied  equa.ly  to  the  most  different 
iings,  so  as  to  show  that  they  annexed  no  meaning  to  them.  Surrey 
^rely  lays  an  unnatural  stress  on  final  syllables,  merely  as  such,  which 
^ey  would  not  receive  in  ordinary  pronunciation  —  another  usual  trick 
f  the  school  of  Chaucer.  His  words  are  well  chosen  and  well  ar- 
ftnged."  Wyatt  is  inferior  to  Surrey  in  harmony  of  numbers  and  ele- 
!*Uice  of  sentiment.  Their  "  Songs  and  Sonnettes  "  were  first  collected 
•nd  printed  at  London  by  Tottel,  in  1557,  in  his  Miscellany^  which  was 
be  first  printed  poetical  niiscellany  in  the  English  language. 

§  8,  I  cannot  better  conclude  this  transitional  or  intercalary  chapter 
ban  by  making  a  few  remarks  on  a  peculiar  class  of  compositions  in 
i^hich  England  is  unusually  rich,  which  are  marked  with  an  intense 
tnpress  of  nationality,  and  which  have  exerted,  on  modern  literature 
n  particular,  an  influence  whose  extent  it  is  impossible  to  overrate, 
rhese  are  our  national  Ballads,  produced,  it  is  probable,  in  great 
ibundance  during  the  fifleenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  in  many 
ustances  traceable  to  the  "  North  Countree,"  or  the  Border  region 
aetween  England  and  Scotland.    This  country,  as  the  scene  of  inces- 
sant forays  from  both  sides  of  the  frontier  during  the  uninterrupted 
warfare  between  the  two  countries,  was  naturally  the  theatre  of  a  mul- 
titude of  wild  and  romantic  episodes,  consigned  to  memory  in  the  rude 
itrains  of  indigenous  minstrels.    No  country  indeed  (excepting  Spain, 
b  the  admirable  romances  which  commemorate   the    long  struggle 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors,  and  the  collection  containing 
the  cycle  of  the  Cid)  possesses  anything  similar  in  kind  or  comparable 
in  merit  to  the  old  ballads  of  England.    They  bear  the  marks  of  having 
been  composed,  somewhat  like  the  Rhapsodies  of  the  old  Ionian  bards 
from  which  the  mysterious  personality  whom  we  call  Homer  derived 
at  once  his  materials  and   his   inspiration,  by  rude  wandering  min- 
strels.   Such  men  —  probably  often  blind  or  otherwise  incapacitated 
from  taking  part  in  active  life  —  gained  their  bread  by  singing  or 
repeating  them.    These  poets  and  narrators  were  a  very  different  clast 
from  the  wandering  troubadours  or  jongleurs  of  Southern  Europe  and 
of  France ;  and  living  in  a  country  much  ruder  and  less  chivalric, 
though  certainly  not  less  warlike  than  Languedoc  or  Provence,  their 
compositions  are  inimitable  for  simple  pathos,  fiery  intensity  of  feeling, 
and  picturesqueness  of  description.    In  every  country  there  must  exist 
some  typical  or  national  form  of  versification,  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
the  language  and  to  the  mode  of  declamation  or  musical  accompani- 
ment generally  employed  for  assisting  the  effect     Thus  the  legendary 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  nsLtaraWy  took  the  form  of  th^  Hotw^^xc  tvft^wv 
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eter,  and  Uiat  of  the  Spaniards  the  loose  asonanie  versification, 
the  ballads  of  the  Cid,  so  well  adapted  to  the  accompaniment 
guitar.  The  English  ballads,  almost  without  exception,  afib 
iambic  measure  of  twelve  or  fourteen  syllables,  rhyming  in  coi 
which,  however,  naturally  divide  themselves,  by  means  of  the  < 
or  pause,  into  stanzas  of  four  lines,  the  rhymes  generally  occun 
the  end  of  the  second  and  fourth  verses.  This  form  of  metre  is 
predominating  throughout  all  these  interesting  relics ;  and  was 
in  all  probability,  a  relic  of  the  old  long  unrhymed  alliterative  nu 
examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Lay  of  Gamelyn,  or  in  th« 
recent  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  The  breaking  up  of  the  Ion] 
into  short  hemistichs,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  may  hav 
originally  nothing  but  a  means  for  facilitating  the  copying  of  tl: 
into  a  page  too  narrow  to  admit  them  at  full  length  :  and  the  re: 
with  which  these  lines  divide  themselves  into  such  hemistichs  i 
observed  by  a  comparison  with  the  long  metre  of  the  old  G 
Nibelungen  Lied,  each  two  lines  of  which  can  be  easily  brol 
itito  a  stanza  of  four,  the  rhymes  being  then  confined,  as  in  the  I 
ballads,  to  the  second  and  fourth  lines. 

Written  or  composed  by  obscure  and  often  illiterate  poets,  the 
ductions  were  frequently  handed  down  only  by  tradition  from  \ 
tion  to  generation :  it  is  to  the  taste  and  curiosity,  perhaps  onlj 
family  pride,  of  collectors,  that  we  owe  the  accident  by  which  s< 
them  were  copied  and  preserved ;  the  few  that  were  ever  printed 
destined  for  circulation  only  among  the  poorest  class,  were  con] 
the  meanest  typography  and  to  flying  sheets,  or  broadsides,  as  t 
termed  by  collectors.  Vast  numbers  of  them  —  perhaps  not  inf 
the  finest  that  have  been  preserved  —  have  perished  forever.  T 
considerable  collection  of  these  ballads  was  published,  with  most 
able  and  valuable  notes,  by  Bishop  Thomas  Percy,  in  1765,  ai 
to  his  example  that  we  owe,  not  only  the  preservation  of  these 
ble  relics,  but  the  immense  revolution  produced,  by  their  stu 
imitation,  in  the  literature  of  the  present  century.  It  is  no  exj 
tion  to  say  that  the  old  English  ballads  had  the  greatest  share  in 
ing  about  that  immense  change  in  taste  and  feeling  which  chara 
the  revival  of  romantic  poetry ;  and  that  the  relics  of  the  rude  oh 
trooping  rhapsodists  of  the  Border,  in  a  great  measure,  genera 
admirable  inspirations  of  Walter  Scott.  Constructed,  like  the  K 
rhapsodies  or  the  Romances  of  Spain,  upon  a  certain  regular 
these  ballads,  like  the  productions  just  mentioned,  abound  in 
regularly  recurring  passages,  turns  of  expression  and  epithets 
must  be  regarded  as  the  mechanical  or  received  aids  to  the  co 
in  his  task ;  but  these  commonplaces  are  incessantly  enlivened  I: 
stroke  of  picturesque  description,  some  vivid  painting  of  natural  \ 
some  burst  of  simple  heroism,  or  some  touch  of  pathos.  Amc 
oldest  and  finest  of  these  works  I  may  cite  "  the  grand  old  ball 
Sir  Patrick  Sfiens,  the  Battle  of  Otterburne,  Chevy  Chase,  the 
»f  Douglas,  all  commemorating  some  battle,  foray,  or  military 
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the  Border.  The  class  of  which  the  above  are  striking  specimens, 
ir  evident  marks,  in  their  subjects  and  the  dialect  in  which  they  are 
nposed..  of  a  Northern,  Scottish,  or  at  least  Border  origin  :  it  would 
unjust  not  to  mention  that  there  exist  large  numbers,  and  those  often 
no  inferior  merit,  which  are  distinctly  traceable  to  an  English  — 
aning  a  South  British  —  source.  To  this  class  will  belong  the 
tneuse  cycle  or  collection  of  ballads  describing  the  adventures  of  the 
lous  outlaw  Robin  Hood,  and  his  "  merry  men."  This  legendary 
Bonage  is  described  in  such  a  multitude  of  episodes,  that  he  must  be 
isidered  a  sort  of  national  type  of  English  character.  Whetlier 
bin  Hood  ever  actually  existed,  or  whether,  like  William  Tell,  he 
merely  a  popular  myth,  is  a  question  that  perhaps  no  research  will 
r  succeed  in  deciding:  but  the  numerous  ballads  recounting  his 
►loits  form  a  most  beautiful  and  valuable  repertory  of  national  tra- 
on  and  national  traits  of  character.  In  the  last-mentioned  class  of 
lads,  viz.  those  of  purely  English  origin,  the  curious  investigator 
I  trace  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  oppressed  class  oi  yeomen  to 
tyranny  of  Norman  feudalism ;  and  this  point  has  been  turned  to 
lirable  account  by  Walter  Scott  in  his  romance  of  Ivanhoe^  in  those 
uisitely  delineated  scenes  of  which  Robin  Hood,  under  the  name 
the  outlaw  Locksley,  is  the  hero.  In  these  compositions  we  see 
tiifest  traces  of  the  rough,  vigorous  spirit  of  popular,  as  contradis- 
piished  from  aristocratic,  feeling.  They  commemorate  the  hostility 
Jie  English  people  against  their  Norman  tyrants :  and  the  bold  and 
3US  sentiment  which  prevails  in  them  is  strongly  contrasted  with 
lofty  and  exclusive  tone  pervading  the  Trouv^re  legends. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A.— ^nNOB  POETS, 
om  Oie  death  of  Chaucer  there  is  a  dreaiy  blank 
fl  history  of  English  poetry.    The  first  writer 
deserves  mention  is 

lOMAS  O0CI.EVS  (ft  1420),  a  lawyer  In  the 
1  of  Etenry  V.  But  he  hardly  deserves  the  name 
poet,  as  Us  verses  are  feeble  and  stupid.  Very 
rfbis  poems  have  been  printed. 
EN  Ltdoatx  (fl.  1430)  is  a  writer  of  greater 
i  He  was  a  monk  of  Bury,  in  8ufiblk;  he 
dM  iirto  France  and  Italy,  and  was  well  ac- 
Dted  with  the  literature  of  both  countries.  Be 
»  a  large  number  of  poems,  of  which  one  of  the 
t  celebrated  is  a  translation  of  Boccaccio's  FaXL 
V^ioei,  which  he  describes  as  a  soies  of  Traigr- 
.  His  two  other  larger  works  are,  tiie  SUxry  of 
ktttanslated  from  atatius,  and  the  Htsicry  of 
Slept  of  Trofi.  Gray  fbrmed  a  high  opinion  of 
poeUcal  powers.  **  I  pretend  not,"  he  says,  **  to 
him  on  a  level  with  Chaucer,  but  he  certainly 
tes  die  nearest  to  him  of  any  contemporary 
ler  I  am  acquainted  with.  His  choice  of  expres- 
ii  and  the  smoothness  of  his  verse,  ikr  suipass 


both  Oower  and  Occleve.  lie  wanted  not  art  in 
raising  the  more  tender  emotions  of  the  m'md." 

John  Hasdino  (fl.  1470)  wrote  in  verse  a  Chron- 
icle of  England,  coming  down  to  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  work.  The 
poetiy  is  wretched,  and  deserves  only  the  attention 
of  the  antiquary. 

The  Scjomsn  Poetbt  occupies  a  higher  place 
than  the  English  in  the  fifteenth  and  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  Babboub  and  Wtkton 
belong  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Notes  and  Illustrations  to  the  preceding 
diapter  (p.  fiS).  They  are  followed  by  Jamxb  I.» 
DuNBAB,  Oawin  Douglas,  Henbtsok,  and 
BLnn>  Habbt,  mentioned  in  the  text  (pp.  60, 61). 
To  these  should  be  added  SiB  David  LTinwAT 
(1490-15S7),  the  Lyon  King  at  Arms,  and  the  fi-lend 
and  companion  of  James  V.  Bis  poems  are  said  to 
have  contributed  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland. 
In  his  satires  he  attacked  the  clergy  with  great 
severity.  **  But  in  the  ordinary  style  of  his  versifi- 
cation he  seems  not  to  rise  much  above  the  proeaio 
and  tedious  Thymfin  oC  Ui«  t^SuwuVki  Qeotexi.  BSia 
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JMcriprioM  are  u  dreuniftmniiAl  vithout  lekcticm 
■a  thcin;  aud  his  lan^iiag?,  paruking  of  a  ruder 
dialect,  ia  iCiU  mure  raaoTcd  from  our  own." 
(Hanain.) 

It  haa  been  remarked  abore  (lee  p.  67)  that  Surrey 
•ad  Wjatt's  poems  were  puUished  in  ToUel'a  Mi»- 
arff—y,  which  wai  the  first  printixi  poetical  miaetrl- 
lanj  in  the  English  langnage.  Among  the  other 
•ODlrnNitori  to  this  collection,  though  tiieir  namea 
an  not  mentioned,  were  Snt  FSA^cas  Bbta>(,  the 
■cphew  of  Lord  Bemers,  the  translator  of  Froissart, 
and  one  of  the  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  court  of 
Ileiiiy  VIII. ;  .Seobue  Boley>,  Viscoot  Roch- 
roiU),  the  brother  of  Anne  Bolcyn.  beheaded  in 
l&kl;  TnOMAS,  LOSD  VArx,  Captain  of  the  Island 
of  Jersey  ander  lieniy  VIIL,  some  of  whose  poema 
are  also  printed  in  tlM  collection  called  the  "  Fara- 
dise  of  Daintj  Devices'*  (seep.  8S),  and  who  is 
described  by  Futtenhain  in  his  Ait  of  Foesie  as  **  a 
man  of  much  fiicilitie  in  vulgar  makings;"  and 
KiCUOLAS  GSUIOALU  (about  UiXV-lABj.  a  lecturer 
at  Oxford,  whose  initials,  X.  U.,  arc  attached  to 
hia  "  Songes "  in  Tottel's  Miscellany.  He  was  a 
learned  scholar,  and  translated  into  English  some 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics. 

To  this  period,  rather  than  to  that  of  Elizabeth, 
belongs  Thomas  Tcssek  (U>27-L'id0),  one  of  the 
earliest  of  our  didactic  poets,  who  was  bom  at 
Bivenhall  in  Essex,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  passed  two  years  at  court  under  the  patronage 
of  William,  Lord  Faget  He  afterwards  settled  as  a 
fiurmer  at  Cattiwade  in  Soffulk,  where  he  wrote  his 
work  on  Ilusbandiy,  of  vhich  the  first  edition 
appeared  in  1557,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Hundreth 
Good  Foiiitcs  of  Ilusbandrie."  He  practised  farm- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  country,  was  a  singing 
man  in  Norwich  cathedral,  aud  died  poor  in  Lon- 
don. His  work,  after  going  through  four  editions, 
was  published  in  an  enlarged  form  in  U77,  under 
the  title  of  *'  Five  Hundred  Foinls  of  Good  Ilus- 
bandrie, united  to  as  many  of  Good  Huswiferie." 
It  Is  written  in  fiimiliar  verse,  apd  "  is  valuable  as  a 
genuine  picture  of  the  agriculture,  the  rural  arts, 
aud  the  domestic  economy  and  customs  of  our 
Industrious  ancestors."    (Walton.) 


B.— MINOR  PROSE  WRITERS. 

One  of  the  chief  prose  writers  of  the  fifteenth 
eentuiy  was  Pecock  (fl.  1450),  Bishop  of  Asaph, 
aud  afterwards  of  Chichester.  Though  he  wrote 
Bgaiust  the  Lollards,  his  ovm  thcolo^oal  views 
were  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  he  was,  in  14J7, 
obliged  to  recant,  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  conventual  prison. 
His  principal  work,  entitled  the  Represaor  of  over' 
muek  blaming  qf  the  Clergy^  appeared  in  1449. 
There  Is  an  excellent  edition  of  this  work  by  C. 
Babington,  18G3.  With  respect  to  its  language, 
Mr.  Marsh  observes  that,  "  although,  in  diction  and 
arrangement  of  soutences,  the  Repressor  is  much  in 
advance  of  the  chroniclers  of  Fccock's  age,  the 
granunar,  both  in  accidence  and  syntax,  is  in  many 
fokaU  nearly  where  Widiflfe  had  left  it;  and  it  is 
■f  ooorse  1»  these  respects  considerably  behind  that 


I  of  the  contcroporaiy  poetical  writers.   Thiis,¥lil 
-  these  latter  authors,  as  well  as  some  of  earlierdM% 
employ  the  objective  plural  prononn  them,  and  Hi 
\  plural  possessive  pronoun  lAetr,  Fecock  wiitHdp  -i 
I  ways  Aem  fi>r  the  personal  and  her  tot  the  poH» 

■  sive  pronoun.    These  pronomlmd  forms  soon  M 
I  into  disuse,  and  they  are  hardly  to  be  raetwithia 

any  English  writer  of  later  date  than  Pecock 
With  reqiect  to  one  of  them,  however,— the 
tive  hem  tut  them,  —  it  may  be  remarked  that  it 
not  become  obsolete  in  colloquial  speech  to  flt 
present  day;  for  in  such  phrases  as /sow 'cm, /Isil 
'em,  and  the  like,  the  pronoun  em  (or  'em)  iiMl^. 
as  is  popularly  suppoecd,  a  vulgar  cormptioB  «P 
the  full  pronoun  <Aem,  which  alone  is  fbmd  ii 
modem  books,  but  it  is  the  true  An^o-8axM  ni 

■  old  English  objective  plural,  which,  in  oar 
I  dialect,  has  remained  unchanged  Ibr  a 

years." 

SIS  Thomas  Malobt  (fl.  1470),  the  eomiAeml 
translator  of  the  iforfe  Arthur,  or  History  of  Khf 
Arthur,  printed  by  Caxton  in  1485.  Caxton,iakii 
preface,  says  that  Sir  Thomas  Malory  took  the  eok 
out  of  certain  books  in  French,  and  reduced  it  ii* 
English.  It  is  a  compilation  from  some  of  die  imI 
popular  romances  of  the  Bound  Table.  Thei^ 
deserves  great  praise.    See  also  p.  32,  B. 

John  Fishes  (1459-1535),  Bishop  of  BodM^ta; 
put  to  death  by  Henry  TIBL,  along  with  SirlliOflM 
More.    Besides  his  Latin  works   he 
sermons  in  English. 

Sis  Thomas   Eltot   (d.  1546),    an 
scholar  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  by  whombi 
was  employed  in  several  embassies.    He  •hiM 
with  Sir  Thomas  More  the  praise  of  being  onetf 
the  earliest  English  prose  writers  of  value.  Bt 
principal  work  is  77ke  Oorenvor,  published  iaUAi  ' 
a  treatise  upon  education,  in  which  he  ilt|iitiitM  ^ 
the  ill-treatment  to  wUch  boys  were  ciposed  4j 
school  at  this  period.  j, 

John  Lelaio)  (150&-1552),  the  eminent  antiqpnyk ' 
wasedocated  at  St  Paul's  School,  London,  aadri 
Oxford  and  (Cambridge.  He  received  several  eedi> 
siastical  preferments  fh)m  Henry  YIII.,  who  aht 
gave  him  the  title  of  the  King's  Antiquaiy.  Berfto 
his  Latin  works  he  wrote  in  English  his  iUasrVK 
giving  an  account  of  Ills  travels,  a  woik  100  tf 
great  value  for  English  topography. 

Geosue  Cavendish  (d.  1557),  not  SirWIUkRib 
as  frequently  stated,  was  gentleman-naher  to  Gtf> 
dinal  Wolsey,  and  wrote  the  lifb  of  the 
fh>m  which  Shakspeare  haa  taken  many 
his  Henxy  TIIL  ■ 

John  Bellenden  (d.  1590),  Archdean  aTM** 
ray,  in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  deserves  meattnM  ■ 
one  of  the  earliest  prose  writers  in  Scotland.  Ul.^ 
translation  of  the  Scottish  History  of  Boediiai»ir 
Boccius' (Bococ),  was  published  in  1587.  ' 

John  Bale  (1405-1563),  Bishop  of  OaMnyfafi** 
land,  was  the  author  of  several  theological 
and  of  some  dramatic  interludea  on  saoed 
(see  p.  U4).   But  the  work  1^  which  he  if  M  1 
known  is  in  Latin,  containing  an  acooont  of  flhK.  ^ 
trious  writers  in  Great  Britain  frof  a  JafhH  to'OH 
year  1550. 
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LIZABETHAN  POETS   (INCLUDING  THE  REIGN  OF 
JAMES  L).    A.  D.  1558-1625. 

acteristios  of  the  Elizabethan  age  of  Literature.  {  2.  The  less  knotvn 
of  this  period:  Gascoione;  Tubberyille ;  Tuomas  Sackyille, 
iuckhurst.  §  3.  Edmtjnb  Spenseb  :  his  personal  history ;  the  Shep* 
"Calendar;  his  friendship  with  Harrey  and  Sidney ;  favored  by  Leicester 
izabeth ;  disappointments  at  court ;  residence  in  Ireland ;  misfortunes, 
ath.  §  4.  Analysis  and  criticism  of  the  Faery  Queen :  brilliancy  of 
ition  ;  defects  of  plan ;  allusions  to  persons  and  events.  $  5.  Detailed 
5  of  the  Second  Book,  or  the  Legend  of  Temperance,  §  6.  Yersifica- 
the  poem ;  adaptation  of  the  language  in  the  metre  ;  Spenser's  bold- 
dealinj^  with  English.  }  7.  Character  of  Spenser's  genius :  his  minor 
§8.  Sir  Philip  Sidney:  his  accomplishments  and  heroic  death: 
.netSf  Arcadia^  and  Defence  of  Poesy.  §  9.  Other  leading  Poets  of  the 
-  (i.)  Daniel  ;  (ii.)  Drayton  ;  (iii.)  Sir  John  Dayies  ;  (iv.)  John 
;;  (v.)  Bishop  Hall;  English  Satire.  {  10.  Minor  Poets:  Phineas 
LES  Fletcher  ;  Churchyard  ;  the  Jesuit  Southwell  ;  Fairfax,  the 
tor  of  Tasso. 

'he  Age  of  Elizabeth  is  characteiizcd  by  features  which  cause 
id  alone  in  the  literary  history  of  the  world.  It  was  a  period 
;n  emancipation,  of  thought,  of  immense  fertility  and  origi- 
ind  of  high  and  generally  diffused  intellectual  cultiYation. 
Tuage,  thanks  to  the  various  causes  indicated  in  the  preceding 
,  had  reached  its  highest  perfection ;  the  study  and  the  imita- 
mcient  or  foreign  models  had  furnished  a  vast  store  of  materi- 
^es  and  literary  forms,  which  had  not  yet  had  time  to  become 
iplace  and  overworn.  The  poets  and  prose  writers  of  this  age, 
2,  united  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth  with  the  regularity 
jesty  of  manhood;  and  nothing  can  better  demonstrate  the 
ual  activity  of  the  epoch  than  the  number  of  excellent  works 
ave  become  obsolete  in  the  present  day,  solely  from  their  merits 
been  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  a  few  incomparable  names,  as 
Spenser  in  romantic  and  of  Shakspeare  in  dramatic  poetry.  It 
my  task  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  great  works 
arkened  with  the  excess  of  light." 

The  first  name  is  that  of  George  Gascoigne  (1530-1577),  who, 
f  the  founders  of  the  great  English  school  of  the  drama,  as  a 
as  a  narrative  and  as  a  Ij'^ric  poet,  enjoj'ed  a  high  popularity 
nd  genius.  His  most  important  production,  in  point  of  lengtli, 
:aes  of  moral  or  satiric  declamation  entitled  the  Steel  Glass, 
1  he  inveighs  against  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  time.  It  is 
fix  blank  verse,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  eiLam^\^^  ol  >\\^\i'N«^'cv^ 
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,  very  soon  made  him  the  most  distinguished  a  ivo^ 
n  admired  teacher  of  the  legal  science.    The  jcaloii- 
le  Cecils,  both  father  and  son,  appears  to  have  veile^ .  ' 

egree  perhaps  unconsciously,  under  the  pretext  that  B^^' 
ity  and  bookish  young  man,  too  fond  of  projects  and  theonc- 
y  to  become  a  useful  servant  of  the  State.  But  the  counte-\^ 
ch  vras  refused  to  Bacon  by  his  uncle  and  cousin,  he  obtained 
generous  and  enthusiastic  friendship  of  Essex,  who  used  all 
Lce  to  obtain  for  his  friend  the  place  of  Solicitor-General,  and 
accessful  in  this  attempt,  consoled  him  for  the  disappointment 
ft  of  a  considerable  estate.  During  this  period  of  his  life 
itinued  to  rise  rapidly,  both  in  professional  reputation  as  a 
id  in  fame  both  for  philosophy  and  eloquence.  He  sat  in  the 
Commons,  and  gave  evidence  not  only  of  his  unequalled 
a  speaker,  but  also  of  that  cowardly  and  interested  subservi- 
he  Court  which  was  the  great  blot  upon  his  glory,  and  the 
lis  ultimate  disgrace.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range 
"-  more  melancholy  than  to  trace  this  sublime  intellect  true- 
very  favorite  who  had  power  to  help  or  to  hurt,  and  betraying 
sion  all  those  to  whom  self-interest  for  the  moment  had 
tiim.  After  submitting,  with  a  subserviency  unworthy  of  a  man 
ist  spirit,  to  the  haughty  reproaches  of  the  Cecils,  he  aban- 
lir  faction  for  that  of  Essex,  whom  he  flattered  and  betrayed, 
mhappy  Earl's  trial  for  high  treason,  in  consequence  of  his 
)nspiracy  and  revolt,  Bac6n,  though  he  certainly  felt  for  his 
r  as  warm  an  attachment  as  was  compatible  with  a  mean  and 
iture,  not  only  abandoned  his  former  friend,  but  volunteered 
ignant  eagerness  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  his  enemies, 
ioyed  all  his  immense  powers,  as  an  advocate  and  a  pam- 
to  precipitate  his  ruin  and  to  blacken  his  memory.  Bacon 
in  fact  a  malignant  man :  he  was  a  needy,  flexible,  unscrupu- 
tier ;  and  showed  in  his  after  career  the  same  ignoble  readiness 
the  duties  of  the  judge  as  he  now  did  in  forgetting  the  obli- 
•f  the  friend. 

death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  James  I. 
Bacon,  who  had  been  gradually  and  steadily  rising  in  the  ser- 
le  State,  attached  himself  first  to  Carr,  the  ignoble  favorite  of 
ce,  and  afterwards  to  Carr's  successor,  the  haughty  Bucking- 
e  had  been  knighted  at  the  coronation,  and  at  the  same  time 
Alice  Bamham,  a  young  lady  of  considerable  fortune,  the 
of  a  London  alderman.     He  sat  in  more  than  one  parliament,  ^ 
successively  made  Solicitor-General,  Attorney-General,  and  at 
517,  chiefly  by  the  interest  of  Buckingham,  Lord  High  Chan- 
England,  and  Baron  Venilam,  which  latter  title  was  three 
erwards  replaced  by  the  still  higher  style  of  Viscount  St. 
Though  the  whole  of  his  public  career  was  stained  with  acts 
sest  servility  and  corruption,  it  is  not  uninstructive  to  mention 
m  was  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very  \a%t,  taim^'VAT^  ol^^tkftVi:^ 
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ppy  love,  form  a  somewhat  similar  gallery  of  examples.  The 
r  for  Magistrates  is  written  in  stanzas  of  seven  line?,  and 
i  great  occasional  power  of  expression,  and  a  remarkable  force 
npression  of  language,  though  the  general  tone  is  gloomy  and 
lat  monotonous.  Some  of  the  lines  reach  a  high  elevation 
)re  picturesqueness,  as  these,  of  old  age :  — 

"  His  scalp  all  pilled,  and  he  with  eld  forlore, 
His  withered  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door," 

is  strikingly  like  what  Chaucer  himself  would  have  written.* 
A  period  combining  a  scholar-like  imitation  of  antiquity  and  of 

contemporary  literature,  principally  that  of  Italy,  with  the 
reshness,  and  originality  of  the  dawn  of  letters  in  England,  might 
sen  fairly  expected,  even  h  priori,  to  produce  a  great  imagina- 
d  descriptive  work  of  poetry.  The  illustrious  name  of  Edmund 
ER  (1553-1599)  occupies  a  place  among  the  writers  of  England 

to  that  of  Ariosto  among  those  of  Italy ;  and  the  union  in  his 
—  and  particularly  in  his  greatest  work,  the  FaCry  ^ueen  —  of 
il  invention  and  happy  use  of  existing  materials,  fully  warrants 
juestioned  verdict  which  names  him  as  the  greatest  English  poe* 
ning  between  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare.  His  career  was  brilliant, 
happy.  Bom  in  1553,  a  cadet  of  the  illustrious  family  whose 
le  bore,  though  not  endowed  with  fortune,  he  was  educated  at 
liversity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  undoubtedly  acquired  an 
t  of  learning  remarkable  even  in  that  age  of  solid  and  substantial 
.  He  is  supposed,  after  leaving  the  University,  to  have  been 
lied  to  perform  the  functions  of  domestic  tutor  in  the  North  of 
id ;  and  to  have  gained  his  first  fame  by  the  publication  of  the 
*.rd's  Calendar,  a  series  of  pastorals  divided  into  twelve  parts  or 
s,  in  which,  as  in  Virgil's  Bucolics,  under  the  guise  of  idyllic 
jes,  his  imaginary  interlocutors  discuss  high  questions  of  morality 
ite,  and  pay  refined  compliments  to  illustrious  personages.  In  these 
es  Spenser  endeavored  to  give  a  national  air  to  his  work,  by  painting 
h  scenery  and  the  English  climate,  by  selecting  English  names  for 
itic  persons,  and  by  infusing  into  their  language  many  provincial 
»solete  expressions.  The  extraordinary  superiority,  in  power  of 
it  and  harmony  of  language,  exhibited  by  the  Shepherd^s  Caleu" 
nmediately  placed  Spenser  among  the  highest  poetical  names  of. 
y,  and  attracted  the  favor  and  patronage  of  the  great.     The 

poet  had  been  closely  connected,  by  friendship  and  the  com- 
f  of  tastes  and  studies,  with  the  learned  Gabriel  Harvey  —  a  man 
^estionable  genius,  but  rendered  ridiculous  by  certain  literary 
1  as,  for  example,  by  a  mania  for  employing  the  ancient  classical 
I  founded  on  quantity,  in  English  verse;  and  he  for  sometime 
Q  Spenser  with  his  own  freaks.     Through  Harvev,   Spenser 

d  the  notice  and  favor  of  the  accomplished  Sidney ;  and  it  was 

a  farther  account  of  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  see  Notes  and  Illus- 
7 
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at  Pcnshurst,  the  fine  mansion  of  the  latter,  that  he  is  supposet 
revised  the  Shepherd's  Calendar ,  which  he  dedicated,  under 
of  the  Poet's  Tear,  to  "  Maister  Philip  Sidney,  worthy  of  all  tii 
of  Chivalry  and  Poesy."  Sidney,  in  his  turn,  recommended 
to  Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  powerful  favorite  broi 
poet  under  the  personal  notice  of  Elizabeth  herself.  The  grej 
surfeited  as  she  was  with  all  the  refinements  of  literary  homage, 
had  not,  among  the  throng  of  poets  that  filled  her  court,  a  w( 
M  hose  incense  arose  before  her  altar  in  richer  or  more  fragran 
but  the  poet,  in  his  court  career,  naturally  exposed  himself  to 
tility  of  those  who  were  the  enemies  of  his  protectors ;  and  i 
several  traditions  which  relate  the  disappointments  experi( 
Spenser  at  the  hands  of  the  great  minister  Burleigh,  whose 
on  the  mind  of  his  mistress  was  too  firmly  established  to  be 
shaken  by  the  Queen's  attachment  to  her  favorites.  Spenser  h 
a  gloomy  picture  of  the  miseries  of  courtly  dependence.  ' 
appears  to  have  been  occasionally  employed  in  unimportant  di 
services;  but  on  the  nomination  of  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  as  I 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Spenser  accompanied  him  to  that  cc 
secretary,  and  received  a  grant  of  land  not  far  from  Cork,  whic 
to  occupy  and  cultivate.  This  estate  had  formed  part  of  the 
of  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  and  had  been  forfeited  or  confiscate 
English  Government.  Spenser  resided  several  years  at  K 
Castle,  during  which  time  he  exercised  various  important  ad: 
vive  functions  in  the  government  of  the  then  newly-subjugated 
It  was  during  his  residence  in  Ireland  that  he  composed  the 
portant  of  his  works,  among  which  the  first  place  is  occupied  by 
poem  of  the  FaBry  ^ueen.  About  twelve  years  after  his  first  ( 
ment  in  the  province  of  Munster,  the  flame  of  revolt,  comn 
from  the  great  rebellion  called  Tyrone's  Insurrection,  which 
raging  in  the  neighboring  province  of  Ulster,  spread  to  th 
which  surrounded  Spenser's  retreat.  He  had  probably  rendc 
self  hateful  to  the  half-savage  Celtic  population  whom  the 
colonists  had  ejected  and  oppressed :  indeed  the  very  curious  li 
entitled  A  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland^  in  which  he  has  desc 
curious  manners  and  customs  of  the  indigenous  race,  indicate 
enough  that  the  poet  shared  the  prejudices  of  his  race  and 
Kilcolman  Castle  was  attacked  and  burned  by  the  insurgents, 
and  his  family  escaped  with  difiiculty,  and  with  the  loss  not  only  < 
possessed,  but  with  the  still  more  cruel  bereavement  of  a  yoT* 
which  was  left  behind  and  perished  in  the  house.  Complete] 
and  overwhelmed  by  so  tragic  an  affliction,  the  poet  return^! 
don,  where  he  is  reported  to  have  died  in  the  greatest  poverty^* 
by  the  court  and  neglected  by  his  patrons,  in  1599.  He  was, 
followed  to  the  grave  with  the  unanimous  admiration  of  his 
men,  who  bewailed  in  his  death  the  loss  of  the  greatest  poet  o 
Hfe  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near 
of  Chaucer. 
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that  wise  and  cautious  prudence  in  the  application  to  particular  phe-  .^ 
nomena,  of  general  formulas  of  reasoning,  which  are  so  perceptible  in  ]._ 
the  works  of  the  master,  were  very  soon  neglected  by  the  disciples, ' 
who,  finding  themselves  in  possession  of  a  mode  of  research  which  ( 
seemed  to  them  to  promise  an  infiallible  correctness  in  the  results  ob-  a. 
tained,  were  led,  by  their  very  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Aristotle,  A. 
to  leave  out  of  sight  his  prudent  reserve  in  the  employment  of  his   ^ 
method.    The  synthetic  mode  of  reasoning  flatters  the  pride  of  human  ^ 
intellect  by  causing  the  truths  discovered  to  appear  the  conquest  made 
by  its  unassisted  powers ;  and  the  great  part  played  in  the  investigation  *= 
by  those  powers  renders  the  method  peculiarly  susceptible  of  that  kind 
of  corruption  which  arises  from  over-subtlety  and  the  vain  employment  g 
of  words.    Nor  must  we  leave  out  of  account  the  deteriorating  influence  ^ 
of  the  various  nations  and  epochs  through  which  the  ancient  deductive 
philosophy  had  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  himself    * 
till  the  days  of  Bacon,  when  its  uselessness  for  the  attainment  of  truth 
had  become  so  apparent  that  a  great  reform  was  inevitable  —  had  been 
indeed  inevitable  from  a  much  more  remote  period.    The  acute,  dispu- 
tatious spirit  of  the  Greek  character  had  already  from  the  very  first 
commenced  that  tendency  towards  vain  word-catching  which  was  still 
further  accelerated  in  the  schools  of  the  Lower  Empire.    It  was  from    ^ 
the  schools  of  the  Lower  Empire  that  the  Orientals  received  the  philo- 
sophical system  already  corrupted,  and  the  mystical  and  over-subtle 
genius  of  the  Jewish  and  Arabian  speculators  added  new  elements  of     i 
decay.    It  was  in  this  state  that  the  doctrines  were  received  among  the    | 
monastic  speculators  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  the  additional  errors 
arising  from  the  abstract  and  excessive  refinements  of  the  cloister  were 
added  those  proceeding  from  the  unfortunate  alliance  between  the  phil- 
osophical system  of  the  Schools  and  the  authority  of  the  Church.    The 
solidarity  established  between  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
methods  of  philosophy  was  indirectly  as  fatal  to  tlie  authority  of  the 
one  as  ruinous  to  the  value  of  the  other.    In  this  unhallowed  union 
between  physical  science  and  dogmatic  theology,  the  Church,  by  its  ar- 
rogation  to  itself  of  the  character  of  infallibility,  put  it  out  of  its  own 
power  ever  to  recognize  as  false  any  opinion  that  it  had  once  recognized 
AS  true ;  and  theology  being  in  its  essence  a  stationary  science,  while 
philosophy  is  as  inevitably  a  progressive  one,  the  discordance  between 
the  two  ill-matched  members  of  the  union  speedily  struck  the  one  with 
impotence  and  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  other.    Independently, 
too,  of  the  sources  of  corruption  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
point  out,  the  Aristotelian  method  of  investigation,  even  in  its  pure  and 
normal  state,  had  been  always  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  infertility, 
and  of  being  essentially  stationary  and  unprogressive.    The  ultimate 
aim  and  object  of  its  speculations  were,  by  the  attainment  of  abstract 
truth,  to  exercise,  purify,  and  elevate  the  human  faculties,  and  to  carry 
the  mind  higher  and  higher  towards  a  contemplation  of  the  Supreme 
(lood  and  the  Supreme  Beauty :  the  investigation  of  nature  was  merely 
a  means  to  this  eod.    Practical  utility  was  regarded  as  a  result  which 
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might  or  might  not  be  attained  in  this  process  of  raising  the  mind  to  a 
\  certain  ideal  height  of  wisdom ;  but  an  end  which,  whether  attained  or 
not,  was  below  the  dignity  of  the  true  sage.  Now,  the  aim  proposed  by 
the  modem  pfiilosophy.  is  totally  different;  and  it  follows  that  the 
methods  by  which  that  end  is  pursued  should  be  as  diflferent.  Since 
the  time  of  Bacon  all  the  powers  of  human  reason,  and  all  the  energies 
of  invention  and  research,  have  been  concentrated  on  the  object  of  im- 
proving the  happiness  of  human  life  —  of  diminishing  the  sufferings 
ami  increasing  the  enjoyments  of  our  imperfect  existence  here  below  — 
of  extending  the  empire  of  man  over  the  realms  of  nature  —  in  short,  of 
making  our  earthly  state,  both  physical  and  moral,  more  happy.  This 
is  an  aim  less  ambitious  than  that  ideal  virtue  and  that  impossible  wis- 
dom which  were  the  aspiration  of  the  older  philosophy ;  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  attainable,  while  the  experience  of  twenty  centuries 
had  sufficiently  proved  that  the  loflty  pretensions  of  the  former  system 
had  been  followed  by  no  corresponding  results ;  nay,  that  the  incessant 
disputations  of  the  most  acute  and  powerful  intellects,  during  so  many 
generations,  not  only  had  left  the  greatest  and  most  vital  questions 
where  they  had  found  them  at  first,  but  had  degraded  philosophy  to  the 
level  of  an  ignoble  legerdemain. 

§  8.  Many  attempts  had  been  made,  by  vigorous  and  independent 
minds,  long  before  the  appearance  of  Bacon,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy;  but  that  j'oke  was  so  riveted  with  the 
shackles  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  that  the  efforts,  being  made  in  coun- 
tries and  at  epochs  when  the  Church  was  all-powerful,  could  not  possi- 
bly be  successful ;  all  they  could  do  was  to  shake  the  foundations  of  an 
intellectual  tyranny  which  had  so  long  weighed  upon  mankind,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  final  overthrow.  The  Reformation,  breaking 
up  the  hard-bound  soil,  opened  and  softer  ^d  it  so  that  the  seeds  of  true 
science  and  philosophy,  insteadof  falling  upon  a  rock,  brought  forth  fruit 
a  hundred  fold.  Long  and  splendid  is  the  list  of  the  great  and  liberal 
minds  who  had  revolted  against  the  tyranny  of  the  schools  before  the 
appearance  of  the  New  Philosophy.  In  the  writings  of  that  wonderful 
monk,  the  anticipator  of  his  great  namesake  —  in  the  controversy 
between  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  —  in  the  disputes  which  preceded 
the  Reformation  —  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
ancient  system  had  been  raised  by  a  succession  of  brave  and  vigorous 
hands ;  and  though  many  of  these  champions  had  fallen  in  their  con- 
test against  an. enemy  intrenched  in  the  fortifications  of  religious 
orthodoxy,  and  though  the  stake  and  the  dungeon  had  apparently 
silenced  them  forever,  nevertheless  the  tradition  of  their  exploits  had 
formed  a  still-increasing  treasury  of  arguments  against  orthodox 
tyranny.  England,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  was  pre- 
cisely the  country,  and  a  country  precisely  in  the  particular  state,  in 
which  the  great  revolution  in  philosophy  was  possible ;  and  it  was  a 
most  providential  combination  of  circumstances  and  qualities  that  was 
concentrated  in  Francis  Bacon  so  as  to  make  him,  and  perhaps  him 
alone,  the  apostle  of  the  new  philosophical  faith. 
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le ;  but  the  modern  reader,  I  think,  will  little  regret  tlie 
lich  time  has  plunged  these  allusions,  for  they  only  still 
icate  an  allegory  which  of  itself  often  detracts  from  the 
:erest  of  the  narrative. 

pecimen  of  Spenser's  mode  of  conducting  his  allegory, 
e  a  rapid  analysis  of  the  Second  Book,  or  the  Legend  of 

In  Canto  I.  the  wicked  enchanter,  Archimage,  meeting 
forms  him  that  a  fair  lady,  whom  the  latter  supposes  to 
ho  is  really  Duessa,  has  been  foully  outraged  by  the  Red- 
,  Guyon,  led  by  Archimage,  meets  the  Red-Cross  Knight, 
point  of  attacking  him,  when  the  two  champions  recog- 
:r,  and,  after  courteous  conference,  part.  Sir  Guyon  then 
pairing  cry  of  a  lady,  and  finds  Amaria,  newly  stabbed, 

knight  (Sir  Mordant),  and  holding  in  her  lap  a  babe  with 
ned  by  its  mother's  blood.  After  relating  her  story,  the 
ante  II.  describes  Sir  Guyon's  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
i's  bloody  hands.  He  then  finds  his  steed  gone,  and  pro- 
to  the  Castle  of  Golden  Mean,  where  dwell  also  her  two 
.  and  Perissa  —  Too  Little  and  Too  Much  —  with  theii 
ito  III.  describes  the  adventures  of  the  Boaster,  Bragadoc* 
s  stolen  Guyon's  steed,  but  who  is  ignominiously  com- 
*  it  up,  and  is  abandoned  by  Belphcebe,  of  whom  this 
s  a  description,  of  consummate  beauty.  In  Canto  IV. 
rs  Phaon  from  the  violence  of  Furor  and  the  malignity 
ccasion.  Canto  V.  describes  the  combat  of  Guyon  with 
lo  unbinds  Fury,  and  is  then  wounded  by  him ;  and  Atin 

the  aid  of  Cymochles.  Canto  VI.  gives  a  most  rich  and 
ure  of  the  temptation  of  Guyon  by  the  Lady  of  the  Idle 
into  VII.  is  contained  the  admirable  description  of  the 
imon,  who  tempts  Sir  Guyon  with  riches.  The  Vlllth 
s  Guyon  in  his  trance,  disarmed  by  the  sons  of  Aerates, 

by  Arthur.  Canto  IX.  describes  the  House  of  Temper- 
id  by  Alma.  This  is  a  most  ingenious  and  beautifully 
jgory  of  the  human  body  and  mind,  each  part  and  faculty 
.  Canto  X.  gives  a  chronicle  of  the  ancient  British  kings 
reign  of  Gloriana,  or  Elizabeth.  In  the  Xlth  canto  the 
imperance  is  besieged,  and  delivered  by  Arthur.  The 
>t  canto  of  this  book  describes  the  attack  of  Guyon  upon 
f  Bliss,  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Acrasia  or  Sensual 
*om  this  very  rough  and  meagre  analysis,  which  is  all 
8  will  permit,  the  reader  may  in  some  measure  judge  of 
f  the  fable  in  Spenser's  great  poem. 

srsification  of  the  work  is  a  peculiar  stanza,  based  upon 
na  so  universally  employed  by  the  romantic  and  narrative 
',  and  of  which  the  masterpieces  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
ar  examples.  To  the  eight  lines  composing  this  form  of 
ler's  exquisite  taste  and  consummate  ear  for  harmony 
to  add  a  ninth,  which,  being  of  twelve  m%\fc«A  o1^%&  v^ 
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the  others,  ten  syllables,  winds  up  each  phrase  with  a  long,  liiigei 
cadence  of  the  most  delicious  melody.  I  have  already  observed 
extensively  the  forms  of  Italian  versification  —  as  in  the  various 
pies  of  the  sonnet  and  the  heroic  stanza  —  had  been  adopted  by 
English  poets ;  and  I  have  insisted,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Chai 
on  the  skill  with  which  our  language,  naturally  rude,  monosyllaWc,  j 
unharmonious,  had  been  softened  and  melodized  till  it  was  little  ii 
rior,  ill  power  of  musical  expression,  to  the  tongues  of  Southern  Eui 
None  of  our  poets  is  more  exquisitely  and  uniformly  musical 
Spenser.  Indeed  the  sweetness  and  flowingness  of  his  verse  are  somet 
carried  so  far  as  to  become  cloying  and  enervated.  The  metre 
employed  being  very  complicated,  and  necessitating  a  frequent  recurfj 
fence  in  each  stanza  of  similar  rhymes  —  namely,  four  of  one  endingjls 
three  of  another,  and  two  of  a  third  —  he  was  obliged  to  take  consid*- 
erable  liberties  with  the  orthography  and  accentuation  of  the  Englis 
language.  In  doing  this,  in  giving  to  our  metallic  northern  speech  tb^j 
flexibility  of  the  liquid  Italian,  he  shows  himself  as  unscrupulous  asj 
masterly.  By  employing  an  immense  mass  of  old  Chaucerian  words.; 
and  provincialisms,  nay,  even  by  occasionally  inventing  words  himselfj. 
he  furnishes  his  verse  with  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  language;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  reader  must  remember  that  much  of  the  vocabih 
lary  of  the  great  poet  was  a  dialect  that  never  really  existed.  Its  pecu- 
liarities have  been  less  permanent  than  those  of  almost  any  other  of 
our  great  writers. 

§  7.  The  power  of  Spenser's  genius  does  not  consist  in  any  deep 
analysis  of  human  passion  or  feeling,  in  any  skill  in  the  delineation  of 
character ;  but  in  an  unequalled  richness  of  description,  in  the  art  of 
representing  events  and  objects  with  ^n  intfiixsily  that  makes  them  visi- 
ble and  tangible.  He  describes  to  the  eye,  and  communicates  to  the 
airy  concepHons  of  allegory,  the  splendor  and  the  vivacity  of  visible 
objects.  He  has  tlie  exhaustless  fertility  of  Rubens,  with  that  great 
painter's  sensuous  and  voluptuous  profusion  of  color.  Among  the 
most  important  of  his  other  poetical  writings,  I  must  mention  his 
Mother  Hubbard's  Tale  ;  his  Dafhnaida,  an  idyllic  elegy  bewailing 
the  early  death  of  the  accomplished  Sidney ;  and  above  all  his  Am(h 
retti,  or  love  poems,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  his  Efithalamiumy 
or  Marriage-Song  on  his  own  nuptials  with  the  "  fair  Elizabeth.* 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  richest  and  chastest  marriage-hymns  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  combining  warmth  with  dignity, 
the  intensest  passion  with  a  noble  elevation  and  purity  of  sentiment 
Here,  too,  as  well  as  in  innumerable  passages  of  the  FaCry  ^ueen<i  do 
we  see  the  influence  of  that  lofty  and  abstract  philosophical  idea  of  the 
identity  between  Beauty  and  Virtue,  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Pla- 
tonic speculations.    • 

§  8.  The  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586)  occurs  so  fre- 
quently in  the  literary  history  of  this  age,  and  that  illustrious  maa 
exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the  epochi 
tiiat  our  iiotice  of  the  age  would  be  incomplete  without  some  allusioi 
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lis  life,  even  did  not  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  writings  give  him  a 
ce  among  the  best  poets  and  prose-writers  of  the  time.  He  united 
his  own  person  almost  all  the  qualities  that  give  splendor  to  a  char- 
er,  natural  as  well  as  adventitiCrUs  —  nobility  of  birth,  beauty  of  per- 
1,  bravery,  generosity,  learning,  and  courtesy.  He  was  almost  the 
tu  idial  of  the  courtier,  the  soldier,  and  the  scholar.  The  jewel  of 
t  court,  the  darling  of  the  people,  and  the  liberal  and  judicious  patron 
arts  and  letters,  his  early  and  heroic  death  gave  the  crowning  grace 
a  consummate  character.  He  was  born  in  1554,  and  died  at  the  age 
thirty-two,  of  a  wound  received  in  the  battle  bf  Zutphen  (October 
»  1586),  fought  to  aid  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  in  their 
Toic  struggle  against  the  Spaniards.  His  contributions  to  the  litera- 
re  of  his  country  consist  of  a  small  collection  of  Sonnets^  remarkable 
r  their  somewhat  languid  and  refined  elegance;  and  the  prose  ro- 
ance,  once  regarded  as  a  manual  of  courtesy  and  refined  ingenuity, 
ititled  Tke  Arcadia.  Judging  only  by  its  title,  many  critics  have 
Toneously  regarded  this  work  as  a  purely  pastoral  composition,  like 
le  Galatea  of  Cervantes,  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazzaro,  and  the  multi- 
ide  of  idyllic  romances  which  were  so  fashionable  at  that  time ;  but 
le  narrative  of  Sidney,  though  undoubtedly  written  on  Spanish  and 
talian  models,  is  not  exclusively  devoted  to  pastoral  scenes  and  descrip- 
ions.  A  great  portion  of  the  work  is  chivalric,  and  the  grace  and  ani- 
Qation  with  which  the  knightly  pen  of  Sidney  paints  the  shock  of  the 
ouraey,  and  the  noble  warfare  of  the  chase,  is  not  surpassed  by  the 
uxurious  elegance  of  his  pastoral  descriptions.  In  the  style  we  see 
3crpetual  traces  of  that  ingenious  antithetical  affectation  which  the 
imitation  of  Spanish  models  had  rendered  fashionable  in  England,  and 
•rhich  became  at  last  a  kind  of  Phibus  or  modish  jargon  at  the  court, 
until  it  was  ultimately  annihilated  by  the  ridicule  of  Shakspeare,  just 
as  Moli^re  destroyed  the  style  pr^cieux  which  prevailed  in  his  day  in 
France.  One  charming  peculiarity  of  Sidney  is  the  pure  and  elevated 
view  he  takes  of  the  female  character,  and  which  his  example  power- 
fiilljr  tended  to  disseminate  throughout  the  literature  of  his  day.  This 
alone  would  be  suflScient  to  prove  the  truly  chivalrous  character  of  his 
Blind.  The  story  of  the  Arcadia,  though  occasionally  tiresome  and 
involved,  is  related  with  considerable  skill;  and  the  reader  will  be 
endianted,  in  almost  every  page,  with  some  of  those  happy  thoughts 
*nd  graceful  expressions  which  he  hesitates  whether  to  attribute  to  the 
felicitj  of  accident  or  to  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  fancy.  Sidney  also 
^rote  a  small  tract  entitled  A  Defence  of  Poesy,  in  which  he  strives  to 
sliowthat  the  pleasures  derivable  from  imaginative  literature  are  pow- 
erful aids  not  only  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  virtue.  He  exhibits  a  peculiar  sensibility  to  the  power  and 
genius  so  often  concealed  in  rude  national  legends  and  ballads. 

§  9.  The  epoch  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  describe  was  fertile  in  a 
class  of  poets,  not  perhaps  attaining  to  the  highest  literary  merit,  but 
^hose  writings  are  marked  by  a  kind  of  solid  and  scholar-like  dignity 
*hich  will  render  them  permanently  valuable. 
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(i.)  Sucli  was  Samuel  Daniel  (1562-1619),  whose  career  seems , 
have  been  tranljuil  and  happy,  and  who  enjoyed  among  his  cont 
poraries  the  respect  merited  not  only  by  his  talents,  but  by  a  rej 
of  conduct  then  sufficiently  rare  among  poets  who,  like  Daniel, 
connected  with  the  stage.  His  works  are  tolerably  voluminous,  and| 
bear  the  stamp  of  that  grave  vigor  of  thought  and  dignified  evei 
of  expression  which,  while  it  seldom  soars  into  sublimity,  or  pene 
deep  into  the  abysses  of  passion,  is  never  devoid  of  sense  and  refl( 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  The  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  a  poem( 
tlie  Civil  Wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in 
peculiar  style  of  poetical  narrative  and  moral  meditation  the  exam{ 
of  which  had  been  set  by  Sackville's  Mirrour  for  Magistrates, 
which  was  at  this  time  a  favorite  type  among  the  literary  men 
England.  Daniel's  poem  is  in  eight  books,  in  stanzas  of  eight  linet] 
and  the  talents  of  the  writer  struggle  in  vain  against  the  prosaic  nat 
of  the  subject,  for  Daniel  closely  adheres  to  the  facts  of  history,  whi 
he  can  only  occasionally  enliven  by  a  pathetic  description  or  a  sei 
and  vigorous  reflection.  His  language  is  exceedingly  purer  limpid, 
intelligible.  The  poem  entitled  Musophilus  is  an  elaborate  defence  ()f  1 
learning,  cast  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  The  two  interlocutors, 
Musophilus  and  Philocosmus,  pronounce,  in  regular  and  well-turned 
stanzas,  the  usual  arguments  which  the  subject  suggests.  Many  of 
Daniel's  minor  poems,  as  his  Elegies,  Epistles,  Masques,  and  Swp^ 
together  with  his  contributions  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  day, 
justify  the  reputation  which  he  possessed.  Good  sense,  dignity,  and 
an  equable  flow  of  pure  language  and  harmonious  versification,  are  the 
qualities  which  posterity  will  acknowledge  in  his  writings.  He  is  said 
to  have  succeeded  Spenser  to  the  post  of  poet  laureate. 

(ii.)  A  poet  somewhat  similar  in  general  character  to  Daniel,  but  en- 
dowed with  a  much  greater  originality,  was  Michael  Drayton  (1563- 
1631),  a  voluminous  writer.  His  longest  and  most  celebrated  produc- 
tions were  the  topographical  and  descriptive  poem  entitled  Polyolhio*, 
in  thirty  cantos  or  songs.  The  Barons^  Wars,  England'* s  Herokel 
Epistles,  The  Battle  of  Agincourt,  The  Muses*  Elysium,  and  the  deli- 
cious fancies  of  The  Court  of  Fairy,  The  Polyolbion  is  a  minute 
poetical  itinerary  of  England  and  Wales,  in  which  the  affectionate 
patriotism  of  the  writer  has  enumerated  —  county  by  county,  village 
by  village,  hill  by  hill,  and  rivulet  by  rivulet  —  the  whole  surface  of  his 
native  land ;  enlivening  his  work  as  he  goes  on  by  immense  stores  of 
picturesque  legend  and  the  richest  profusion  of  allegory  and  personifi- 
cation. It  is  composed  in  the  long-rhymed  verse  of  twelve  syllables, 
and  is,  both  in  design  and  execution,  absolutely  unique  in  literature. 
The  notes  attached  to  this  work,  in  which  Drayton  was  assisted  b) 
"  that  gulf  of  learning,"  the  incomparable  Selden,  are  a  wonderful  mass 
of  curious  erudition.  Drayton  has  described  his  country  with  the  pain- 
ful accuracy  of  the  topographer  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poex ;  and  t^Mi 
Polyolbion  will  ever  remain  a  most  interesting  monument  of  industijf 
and  taste.    In  The  Barons*  Wars  Drayton  has  described  the  principal 
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ents  of  the  unhappy  reign  of  Edward  11.  The  poem  is  composed  in 
e  stanza  of  Ariosto,  which  Drayton,  in  his  preface,  selects  as  the  most 
:rfect  and  harmonious ;  and  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  work  may 
!  pretty  accurately  characterized  by  what  has  been  said  above  concem- 
g  Daniel's  poem  on  a  not  dissimilar  subject.  The  Heroical  Epistles 
« imagined  to  be  written  by  illustrious  and  unfortunate  personages  in 
nglish  history  to  the  objects  of  their  love.  They  are  therefore  a  kind 
'  adaptation  of  the  plan  of  Ovid  to  English  annals.  It  was  quite 
atural  that  a  poet  so  fertile  as  Drayton,  who  wrote  in  almost  every 
►^,  should  not  have  neglected  the  Pastoral,  a  species  of  composition 
b  that  time  in  general  favor.  His  efforts  in  this  department  are  cer- 
linl/  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  not  even 
xcepting  Spenser  himself;  while  in  this  class  of  his  writings,  as  well 
s  in  his  inimitable  fairy  poems,  Drayton  has  never  been  surpasseci; 
n  the  series  entitled  The  Muses*  Elysium^  consisting  of  a  series  of  nine 
dyls,  or  Nympkals^  as  he  calls  them,  and  above  all  in  the  exquisite 
ittle  mock-heroic  of  Nytnphidia,  everything  that  is  most  graceful, 
lelicate,  quaint,  and  fantastic  in  that  form  of  national  superstition  — 
ilmost  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  —  the  fairy  mythology,  is  accumulated 
md  touched  with  a  consummate  felicity.  The  whole  poem  of  Nytif 
hhidta  is  a  gem,  and  is  almost  equalled  by  the  Epithalamium  in  the 
/inth  Nymphal,  on  the  marriage  of  "ourTita  to  a  noble  Fay."  It  is 
nteresting  to  trace  the  use  made  of  these  graceful  superstitions  in  the 
Midsummer  Nights  Dream  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

(iii.)  The  vigorous  versatility  of  the  age,  founded  on  solid  and  ex- 
tensive acquirements,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  poems  of  Sir  Johk 
Davies  ( 1 570-1626),  a  learned  lawyer  and  statesman,  and  Chief  Justice 
af  Ireland,  who  has  left  two  works  of  unusual  merit  and  originality,  on 
subjects  so  widely  different  that  their  juxtaposition  excites  almost  a 
reeling  of  ludicrous  paradox.  The  subject  of  one  of  them,  Nosct 
Teifsum,  is  the  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  that  of  the  other, 
entitled  Orchestra,  the  art  of  dancing.  The  language  of  Davies  is  pure 
uid  masculine,  his  versification  smooth  and  melodious ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  communicated  to  his  metaphysical  arguments  in  the  first  poem, 
something  of  the  easy  g^ace  and  rhythmical  harmony  of  the  dance, 
«fhile  he  has  dignified  and  elevated  the  comparatively  trivial  subject  of 
iie  second  by  a  profusion  of  classical  and  learned  allusions.*    The  Nosce 

*  On  the  Nosce  Teipsum,  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  "  Perhaps  no  language  can 
reduce  a  poem,  extending  tu  so  great  a  length,  of  more  condensation  of 
lOQght,  or  in  which  fewer  languid  verses  will  be  found.  Yet  according  to  some 
^nitions,  the  Nosce  Teipsum  is  wholly  unpoetical,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  no 
ission  and  little  fancy.  If  it  reaches  the  heart  at  all,  it  is  through  the  reason, 
at  since  strong  argument,  in  terse  and  correct  style,  fails  not  to  give  us  pleasure 
prose,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  lose  its  effect  when  it  gains  the  aid  of 
gular  metre  to  gratify  the  ear  and  assist  the  memory.  Lines  there  are  in 
avies  which  far  outweigh  much  of  the  descriptive  and  imaginative  poetry  of  the 
It  two  centuries,  whether  we  estimate  them  by  the  pleasure  they  impart  to  us, 
by  the  intellectual  rigor  they  display.    Experience  YiSk%  ?k\iov«\i.VJtt»\.^^l^c^ 
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Teifsum,  publ'Shtd  in  1599,  is  written  in  four-lined  stanzas  of  hero 
lines,  a  measure  which  was  afterwards  honored  by  being  taken  as  d 
vehicle  of  one  of  Dryden*s  early  efforts ;  but  Dryden  borrowed  it  mo 
immediately  from  the  Gondibert  of  Davenant.  The  Orchestra  is  co£ 
posed  in  a  peculiarly-constructed  stanza  of  seven  lines,  extremely  w 
adapted  to  express  the  ever-varying  rhythm  of  those  dancing  mo? 
ments  which  the  poet,  by  a  thousand  ingenious  analogies,  trac 
throughout  all  nature. 

(iv.)  The  unanimous  admiration  of  contemporaries  placed  thegeni 
of  John  Donne  (1573-1631),  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  one  of  the  forem( 
places  among  the  men  of  letters  of  his  day.  His  life,  too,  full  of  vicis 
tudes,  and  his  devotion  of  great  and  varied  powers,  first  to  scholas 
study  and  retirement,  then  to  the  service  of  the  state  in  active  life,  a 
last  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  by  familiarizing  him  with  all  t 
phases  of  human  life,  furnished  his  mind  with  rich  materials  for  poel 
of  various  kinds.  When  entering  upon  the  career  of  the  public  servi 
as  secretary  to  the  Treasurer  Lord  EUesmere,  he  made  a  secret  mi 
riage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Moor,  a  lady  whom  he  had  lo 
ardently  loved,  and  the  violent  displeasure  of  whose  family  invoh 
Donne  in  severe  persecution.  Though  distinguished  in  his  youth 
wit  and  gayety,  he  afterwards,  under  deep  religious  conviction,  embra( 
the  clerical  profession,  and  became  as  remarkable  for  intense  piety 
he  had  previously  been  for  those  accomplishments  which  had  ms 
him  the  Pico  di  Mirandola  of  his  age.  The  writings  of  Donne  arc  v( 
voluminous,  and  consist  of  love  verses,  epigrams,  elegies,  and,  obv 
all,  satires,  which  latter  department  of  his  works  is  that  by  which, 
is  now  principally  remembered.  As  an  amatory  poet  he  has  been  jus 
classed  by  Johnson  among  the  metaphysical  poets  —  writers  in  wh< 
the  intellectual  faculty  obtains  an  enormous  and  disproportion 
supremacy  over  sentiment  and  feeling.  These  authors  are  ever 
the  watch  for  unexpected  and  Ingenious  analogies ;  an  idea  is  racl 
into  every  conceivable  distortion ;  the  most  remote  comparisons,  \ 
obscurest  recesses  of  historical  and  scientific  allusion,  are  ransacked 
furnish  comparisons  and  illustrations  which  no  reader  can  suggest 
himself,  and  which,  when  presented  to  him  by  the  perverse  ingenu 
of  the  poet,  fill  him  with  a  strange  mixture  of  astonishment  and  shar 
like  the  distortions  of  the  posture-master  or  the  tricks  of  sleight-of-hai 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  cultivation  of  the  odd,  the  unexpected,  a 
the  monstrous,  the  poet  becomes  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  natu 
graces  and  tender  coloring  of  simple  emotion ;  and  in  his  incessi 
search  after  epigrammatic  turns  of  thought,  he  cares  very  little  whetl 
reason,  taste,  and  propriety  be  violated.  This  false  taste  in  literati 
was  at  one  time  epidemic  in  Spain  and  Italy,  from  whence,  in  all  pro' 

ties  peculiarly  deemed  poetical  are  frequently  exhibited  in  a  considerable  degi 
but  very  few  have  been  able  to  preserve  a  perspicuous  brevity  without  stifii) 
or  pedantry  (allowauce  made  for  the  subject  and  the  times),  in  metaphys 
teasoning,  bo  successfully  as  Six  John  D&vies."  —  {LiU  11. 129.) 
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itj,  it  infected    English  poets,  who  have  frequently  rivalled  theii 
>dels  in  ingenious  absurdity.    The  versification  of  Donne  is  singu* 
*ljr  harsh  and  tuneless,  and  the  contrast  between  the  ruggedness  of 
5  expression  and  the  far-fetched  ingenuity  of  his  thought  adds  to  the 
dity  of  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  making  him  con- 
ist  the  unnatural  pei^ersion  of  immense  intellectual  activity  with  the 
deness  and  frequent  coarseness  both  of  the  ideas  and  the  expression. 
I   Donne*s  Satires,  of  which  he  wrote  seven,  and  in  his  Efistles  to 
lends,  we  naturally  find  less  of  this  portentous  abuse  of  intellectual 
gerdemain,  for  the  nature  of  such  compositions  implies  that  they  are 
ritten  in  a  more  easy  and  colloquial  strain ;  and  Donne  has  occasion- 
ilj?  adapted,  with  great  felicity,  the  outlines  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  to 
le  manners  of  his  own  time  and  country.    Pope  has  translated  some 
r  Donne's  Satires  into  the  language  of  his  own  time,  under  the  title  of 
The  Satires  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  versified." 
(v.)    But  the  real  founder  of  Satire  in  England,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
he  relative  scope  and  completeness  of  his  works  in  this  department, 
ras  Joseph  Hall  (1574-1656),  Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  man   equally 
cmarkable  for  the  learning,  dignity,  and  piety  with  which  he  fulfilled 
lis  pastoral  functions,  and  the  heroic  resignation  with  which  he  sup- 
X)rted  poverty  and  persecution  when  deprived  of  them.     He  produced 
iix  books  of  Satires,  under  the  title  of  Virgidemiarum  (J.  e,  a  harvest 
3r  collection  of  rods,  a  word  modified  from  the  similar  term    Vinde" 
miarumj  vintage),  which  form  a  complete  collection,  though  they  were 
not  all  published  at  the  same  time,  the  first  three  books,  quaintly  en- 
titled by  their  author  toothless  Satires,  having  appeared  in  1597,  while 
a  student  at  Cambridge ;  and  the  latter  three,  designated  biting  Satires, 
two  years  afterwards.     Some  of  these  excellent  poems  attack  the  vices 
and  afiectations  of  literature,  and  others  are  of  a  more  general  moral 
application.     For  the  vivacity  of  their  images,  the  good  sense  and  good 
taste  which  pervade  them,  the  abundance  of  their  illustrations,  and 
the  ease  and  animation  of  the  style,  they  are  deserving  of  high  admi- 
ration.   Read  merely  as  giving  curious  pictures  of  the  manners  and 
society  of  the  day,  they  are  very  interesting  in  themselves,  and  throw 
frequent  light  on  obscure  passages  of  the  contemporary  drama.     Hall, 
Hke  Juvenal,  often  employs  a  peculiar  artifice  which  singularly  heightens 
the  piquancy  of  his  attacks,  viz.  that  of  making  his  secondary  allusions 
or  illustrations  themselves   satirical.      Some  of  these  satires  are  ex- 
tremely short,  occasionally  consisting  of  only  a  few  lines.     His  versi- 
fication is  always  easy,  and  often  elegant ;  and  the  language  offers  an 
idmirable  union  of  the  unforced  facility  of  ordinary  conversation  with 
the  elevation  and  conciseness  of  a  more  elaborate  style.* 

§  10.  Space  will  permit  only  a  rapid  allusion  to  several  secondary 
poets  who  adorned  tliis  period,  so  rich  in  variety  and  vigor.  The  two 
brothers,  Phineas  Fletcher  and  Giles  Fletcher,  who  lived,  approx- 

*  To  Donne  and  Hall  should  be  added  the  name  of  John  Mabston,  the 
dramatic  poet,  as  one  of  the  chief  satirists  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  In  1.599  hf 
^^blished  three  books  of  Satires,  vnder  the  title  of  The  Scottrge  of  ViUai^^" 
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complete  "without  some  mention  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Ciierbury 
;  581-1648),  who  "was  remarkable  as  a  theologian  and  also  as  an  his- 
man.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  rare  dignity  of  personal 
haracter,  and  was  employed  in  an  embassy  to  Paris  in  1616.  There 
le  first  published  his  principal  work,  the  treatise  De  Veritate,  an  elab- 
orate pleading  in  favor  of  deism,  of  which  Herbert  wTis  one  of  the  ear- 
iest  partisans  in  England.  He  also  left  a  History  of  Ilcnry  VIII.,  not 
published  until  after  his  death,  and  which  is  certainly  a  valuable  mon 
ument  of  grave  and  vigorous  prose,  though  the  historical  merit  of  the 
work  is  diminished  by  the  author's  strong  partiality  in  favor  of  the 
character  of  the  king.  Though  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  a  free- 
thinker, Herbert  gives  indications  of  an  intensely  enthusiastic  religious 
mysticism,  and  there  is  proof  of  his  having  imagined  himself  on  more 
than  one  occasion  the  object  of  miraculous  communications  by  which 
the  Deity  confirmed  the  doctrines  maintained  in  his  books. 

§  15.  But  in  force  of  demonstration,  and  clearness  and  precision  of 
language,  none  of  the  English  metaphysicians  have  surpassed  Thomas 
HoBBES  (1588-1679),  who,  however,  more  properly  belongs  to  a  later 
period.    Hobbes  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  mental  activity,  equally 
remarkable,  during  the  whole  of  a  long  literary  career,  for  the  power 
as  for  the  variety  of  his  philosophical  speculations.    The  theories  of 
Hobbes  exerted  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  opinions,  not  only  of 
English,  but  also  of  Continental  thinkers,  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
though  that  influence  has  since  been  much  weakened  by  the  errors  and 
sophistries  mingled  in  many  of  this  great  writer's  works,  in  some 
important  and  arduous  branches  of  abstract  speculation,  as  for  exam- 
ple in  the  great  question  respecting  Free  Will  and  Necessity,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  later  investigations  have  thrown  any  new  light 
upon  the  principles  established  by  him.     He  was  born  at  Malmcsbury 
in  Wiltshire  in  1588,  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  sub- 
sequently travelled  abroad  as  private  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
On  his  return  he  became  intimate  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  day,  through  the  influence  of  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Devoniliirc. 
His  first  literary  work,  the  translation  of  Thucydidcs,  was  published  in 
tlie  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  1628.      He  subsequently 
passed  several  years  in  Paris  and  Italy,  and  he  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  most  illustrious   minds   among  his   contempo- 
raries, as  -with  Descartes  for  example,  with  Galileo,  and  with  Harvey. 
Tliough  of  extreme  boldness  in  speculation,  Ilobbes  was  an  advocate 
for  high  monarchical  or  rather  despotic  principles  in  government :  his 
theory  being  that  human  nature  was  essentially  ferocious  and  corrupt, 
he  concluded  that  the  iron  restraint  of  arbitrary  power  could  alone 
suflSce  to  bridle  its  passions.     This  theory  necessarily  flowed  from  the 
fundamental   proposition  of  Hobbes's    moral   system;    viz.   that    the 
frimum  mobile  of  all  human  actions  is  selfish  interest.     Attributing 
all  our  actions  to  intellectual  calculation,  and   thus   either  entirely 
ignoring  or  not  allowing  suflUcient  influence  to  the  moral  elements 
and  the  aflfections,  which  play  at  least  an  equal  part  ir  the  drama  of 
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life,  Hobbes  fell  into  a  narrow  and  one-sided  view,  of  our  motives  whii 
makes  his  theory  only  half  true.  He  was  a  man  whose  reading,  thougl 
not  extensive,  was  singularly  profound :  and  in  the  various  branche* 
of  science  and  literature  which  he  cultivated  we  see  that  clearness  oi, 
view  and  vigor  of  comprehension  which  is  found  in  men  of  few  booksi 
The  most  celebrated  work  of  this  great  thinker  was  the  Leviathan  (pub- 
lished in  1651),  an  argument  in  favor  of  monarchical  government:  the 
reasonings,  however,  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  justification  o( 
despotism.  But  though  the  Leviathan  is  the  best  known  of  his  works, 
the  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  and  the  Letter  on  Liberty  and  Nect> 
siiy,  are  incontestably  those  in  which  the  closeness  of  his  logic  and  the 
purity  and  clearness  of  his  style  are  most  visible,  and  the  correctness 
of  his  deductions  least  mingled  with  error.  Two  purely  political  trea- 
tises, the  Elementa  Philosophica  de  Cive,  and  De  Corpore  Politico^ 
are  remarkable  for  the  cogency  of  the  arguments,  though  many  of  the 
results  at  which  the  author  struggles  to  arrive  are  now  no  longer  con- 
sidered deducible  from  the  premises.  In  the  latter  portion  of  his  life, 
Hobbes  entered  with  great  ardor  upon  the  study  of  pure  mathematics, 
and  engaged  in  very  vehement  controversies  with  Wallis  and  others 
respecting  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  other  questions  in  which 
novices  in  those  sciences  are  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
imaginary  discoveries.  Hobbes  has  often  been  erroneously  confounded 
with  the  enemies  of  religion.  This  has  arisen  from  a  misconception 
of  the  nature  of  his  doctrines,  which,  in  apparently  lowering  the  mora! 
faculties  of  man,  have  seemed  to  exhibit  a  tendency  to  materialism, 
though  in  reality  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  character  of 
Hobbes's  philosophical  views;  for  the  selfish  theory  of  human  actions, 
when  divested  of  those  limitations  which  confine  the  motive  of  self  to 
those  low  and  short-sighted  views  of  interest  with  which  it  is  generally 
associated,  no  more  necessitates  a  materialistic  line  of  argument  than 
any  other  system  for  clearing  up  the  mysteries  of  our  moral  nature.f 

•  These  two  treatises  were  published  before  the  LeviatJiany  and  were  incor- 
porated in  the  latter  work. 

t  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  Hobbes  wrote,  in  1672,  at  the  age  of  Si, 
a  curious  Latin  poem  on  his  own  life  ;  and  he  also  published  in  1675,  at  the  Rgf 
of  87,  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  His  Behemoth,  or  a  Ilis' 
tory  of  the  Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660,  appeared  in  1679,  a  few  months  after 
his  death. 
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BOB  FROSE  WRITERS  IN  TUE  REIGNS 
OF  ELIZABETU    AND  JAMES  L 

W&STEB  PtTTPliNlIAM,  publJahcd  In  1/586  the 
rtq^  £«0fui  Poeaie  ;  a  writer  whom  Mr.  Uallam 
uidcn  the  lint  who  wrote  a  well  measured 
ne. 

Bhxakd  QKAFT02*,  a  printer  in  the  reigns  of 
euyVIILand  the  three  following  sovereigns,  is 
M  of  the  early  chroniclers.  lie  wrote  in  prison, 
riDwhidihe  was  thrown  fur  printing  the  procla- 
Mtknof  the  succesaion  of  liiuly  Jano  Grey  to  the 
vm.  An  Abridfpnent  of  the  Vhrtmichtof  Eng- 
■((,pDbUihedinl562. 

WlUIAM   CXCIL.,    LOKD   BUBLEIOH   (d.  Ifl88), 
k  ctkbnted  itateaman    in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Qoibeth,  irrote  Freceptg^  or^  DirectiottB  /or  the 
seO  Ordevtg  and  Carriage  of  a  Man'i  Lift,  ad- 
femed  to  his  aon  Robert  CeciL 
J0E5  Ltlt,  the  author  of  the  prose  romance  of 
lqAin,tod  GuEKTZ  &ud  NASn,  the  authors  of 
ipoal  pamphlets  in  proae«  are  mentioned  under  the 
faBitiiU  (pp.  1S4, 125). 
GlOBGE  BUCIIA3I AK  (1606-1582),  celebrated  as  an 
di^ut  I^n  writer,  wtus  bom  at  KiUearUf  in  the 
onty  of  Stirling,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
luei  of  St  Andrews  and  Paris.   He  was  appointed 
Iv  a*  Earl  of  Murray  tutor  to  the  young  King 
inatM  YL   Ills  chief  worli  is  a  Distoiy  of  Scot- 
had,  vhich  iras  published  in  1582,  under  the  title 
of  Aernit  Seoticarum  JlMoria.    His  Latin  version 
cfthePaalms  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  87). 
He  vrote  in  the  Scottish  dialect  a  work  called 
GkauefeoM,  to  satirize  Secretary  Maitland  of  Leth- 


GiOBGE  Saxdts  (1577-1643),  known  as  a  travd- 

)"  aad  as  a  poet,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 

AithUihop  of  York.    His  DrareJM  in  the  East  were 

ray  popular,  and  were  tepeaXedly  republished  in 

te  KTcntecnth  century.    His  chief  poetical  pro- 

iat&an  was  a  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

WiuiASi  Lnnucw  (d.  1610),  a  native  of  Scot- 

Ittd,  alio  celebrated  as  a  tra>'eller.    He  travelled 

luoctceo  years  on  fbot  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Hie  flnt  edition  of  his  .Travels  vas  pubUshed  in 

Mi 

8a  John  Datwabd  (d.  1627),  an  historian,  pub- 

lidiedinbOO  The  Fin*  Part  nf  the  Life  and  Seign 

¥Batn/  IV^  dedieatcd  to  the  Earl  of  Essex;  a 

voik  wiiich  gave  such  offence  to  the  queen  that  the 

*>t^  iru  thrown   into   prison.     Ilayward  was 

"■t>*C(iaentl7  patronized  and  knighted  by  James  I. 

In  103  he  published  The  Livee  of  the  three  Norman 

fttj/i  0/  England,   William  /.,   William  IL,  and 

^"T  /^  dedicated  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales. 

Be  likevin  wrote  The  Life  and  Jteign  of  King 

^mmf  r/.,  in'rA  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of 

^^■(n  EHMobtth,  which  was  published  in  1630,  after 

ku  death. 

BluiAiD  Kkolles  (d.  IfflO),  master  of  the  free- 


school  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  published  in  1010  a 
Bittorif  of  the  Turk*.  Jolmson,  in  a  luiper  in  the 
Rambler,  gives  Knulles  the  suiu'rionty  oi  er  all 
English  historians.  *'  lie  has  displayed  all  the  ex* 
cellencies  tliat  narrative  can  admit  His  sijlr, 
though  somewluU  obscured  by  time  and  vitiated 
by  falsa  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  elevated,  and  clear. 
Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  into  ubscuri^ 
but  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  tlie  people  he 
relates."  Mr.  Uallam  thinks  that  Jolmson  lias  nut 
too  highly  extolled  Knolles's  style  and  power  of 
narration. 

Samuzl  Daniel,  the  poet  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  (p.  80),  published  in  1618  a  //isforjf  qf 
England,  from  the  Conqnest  to  the  Reign  <^f  Ed' 
ward  IIL  Mr.  Hallam  remarks  that "  tliis  work  is 
deserving  of  some  attention  on  account  of  its  lan- 
guage. It  is  written  with  a  flreedom  fh>m  ail  stiff- 
ness, and  a  purity  of  style,  which  hardly  any  otbcf 
work  of  10  eady  a  date  exhibits.  These  qualities  are 
indeed  so  remarluiblo  that  it  would  require  a  good 
deal  of  critical  observation  to  distinguish  it  even 
firom  writings  of  the  reign  of  Anne;  and  where  it 
differs  firom  them  (I  speak  only  of  the  secondary 
class  of  works,  which  have  not  much  individuality 
of  manner),  it  is  by  a  more  select  idiom,  and  by  an 
absence  of  the  Gallicism  or  vulgarity  which  is 
often  found  in  that  age.  It  is  true  that  tlic  merits 
of  Daniel  arc  chiefly  negative ;  he  is  never  pedantic, 
or  antithetical,  or  low,  as  his  contemporaries  were 
apt  to  be ;  but  his  periods  are  ill  constructed ;  he  has 
little  vigor  or  elegance;  and  it  is  only  by  observing 
how  much  pains  he  must  have  taken  to  reject 
phrases  wliich  were  growing  obsolete  that  wc  give 
him  credit  for  baring  done  more  tlian  follow  the 
common  stream  of  easy  writing.  A  slight  tinge 
of  archaism,  and  a  certain  majesty  of  exprrssiun, 
relatively  to  colloquial  usage,  were  thought  by 
Bacon  and  Raleigh  congenial  to  an  elevated  style  | 
but  Daniel,  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  household, 
wrote  as  the  court  spoke,  and  his  fucility  would  be 
pleasing  if  his  sentences  hod  a  less  negligent  struc- 
ture. As  an  historian  he  has  recourse  only  to  com- 
mon authorities;  but  his  narration  is  flu^>nt  and 
perspicuous,  with  a  regular  vein  of  good  sense,  more 
the  characteristic  of  his  mind,  both  in  verse  and 
prose,  tlian  very  commanding  vigor.** 

William  Camden  (1&51-1C23),  the  antiquary 
and  historian,  was  head  master  of  Wcstminitter 
School,  and  endowed  at  Oxford  the  chair  of  liistory, 
which  bears  his  name.  Uis  most  celebrated  work 
is  in  Jjatin,  entitled  Britannia,  first  publiHhcd  in 
1586,  giving  a  topographical  description  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  earliest  times.  Ho  also  wn>te  in 
Latin  an  aceouut  of  the  reign  of  Queen  ElizalK'th. 

Sis  IIenby  Spelman  (1562-1641),  also  an  emi- 
nent antiquary,  published  in  Latin  various  works 
upon  legal  and  ecclesiastical  anti(iuitics,  of  whirb 
one  of  the  principal  is  a  History  of  the  Euglish 
Councils. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE   DAWN   OF  THE  DRAMA. 

f  1.  Origin  of  the  Drama.  Earliest  religious  spectacles,  called  Mysteries  fA 
Miracles,  §  2.  Plays,  called  Moralities :  Bisnop  Bale.  §  3.  Interludes :  JofflT 
Heywood.  §  4.  Pageants.  Latin  Playp.  §  5.  Chronicle  Plays.  Bale'f 
King  John,  First  English  tragedies.  The  tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  Other  earfy- 
tragedies.  §  6.  First  English  comedies.  Ralph  Royster  Doyster.  UamiMr 
Gurton*s  Xeedle.  §  7.  Actors.  Theatres.  Scenery  and  properties  of  the  stagft 
§  8.  Dramatic  authors  usually  actors.  §  9.  Early  English  playwrights.  Lylt. 
Peele.  Kyd.  Nash.  Gkeene.  L3doe.  §  10.  Christopher  Marlowe. 
{  11.  Anonymous  plays. 

1.  As  the  Drama  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  perhaps  the  most 
intensely  national  department  of  our  literature,  so  its  orig  a  and  devel- 
opment were    peculiar,   and    totally   different   from  anything  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  other  European  countries.     It  is  only  Spain  and 
England  among  all  the  modern  civilized  nations,  that  possess  a  theatri- 
cal literature  independent  in  its  origin,  characteristic  in  its  form,  and 
reflecting  faithfully  the  features,  moral,  social,  and  intellectual,  of  the 
people  among  which  it  arose :   and   the   nationality  of  Spain  being 
strongly  distinguished  from  that  of  England,  it  is   natural  that  the 
Spanish  drama  should  possess  a  character  which,  though,  like  that  of 
Britain,  strongly  romantic,  should  be  very  dissimilar  in  its  type.    It  is 
possible  to  trace  the  first  dim  dawning  of  our  national  stage  to  a  very 
remote  period,  to  a  period  indeed  not  very  far  removed  from  the  era 
of  the  Norman  Conquest :  for  the  custom  of  representing,  in  a  rude 
dramatic  form,  legends  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints  and  striking  episodes 
of  Bible  History  seems  to  have  been  introduced  from  France,  and  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  clergy  as  a  means  of  communicating  reli" 
gious  instruction  to  the  rude  population  of  the  twelfth  century.    There 
exists  the  record  of  one  of  these  religious  spectacles,  which  received  the 
name  of  Mysteries  or  Miracles,  from  the  sacred  nature  of  their  €ubject 
and  personages,  having  been  represented  in  the  Convent  of  Dunstable 
in  IT19.     It  was  called  the  Play  of  St.  CatherinCy  and  in  all  probability 
consisted  of  a  rude  dramatized  picture  of  the  miracles  and  martyrdom, 
of  that  saint,  performed  on  the  festival  which  commemorated  her  death. 
In  an  age  when  the  great  mass  of  the  laity,  from  the  highest  to  Uie  low- 
est, were  in  a  state  of  extreme  ignorance,  and  when  the  little  learning 
that  then  existed  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  it  wai 
quite  natural  that  the  latter,  which  was  then  the  governing  class,  should 
employ  so  obvious  an  expedient  for  communicating  some  elementary 
religious  instruction  to  the  people,  and  by  gratifying  the  curiosity  of 
their  rude  hearers,  extend  and  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  Church* 
It  is  known  that  this  play  of  St.  Catherine  was  performed  in  Fnodl 
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lich  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  custom  of  these  representations  was 
iported  from  abroad ;  but  the  great  and  rapid  extension  of  these  per- 
rmances  soon  shovred  how  well  this  mode  of  religious  amusement 
M:orded  with  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the  times.  Mysteries  and 
[iracle-plays  abound  in  the  early  literature  of  all  the  Catholic  countries 
f Europe;  Spain,  Germany,  France,  Italy  possess  examples  so  abun- 
ant  that  a  considerable  library  might  be  formed  of  these  barbarous 
ieces;  and  the  habit  of  seeing  them  represented  in  public  has  certainly 
;ft  very  perceptible  traces  in  mediaeval  literature  and  art.  For  example, 
he  title,  the  subject,  and  the  arrangement  of  Dante's  immortal  poem  are 
losely  connected  with  dramatic  representations  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and 
*aradise,  which  formed  a  common  feature  among  the  festivities  of 
Horence.  The  Divine  Comedy,  the  very  name  of  which  shows  its  re- 
ation  to  some  theatrical  performance,  is  nothing  but  a  Miracle  in  a 
larrative  form.  These  plays  were  composed  and  acted  by  monks,  the 
:athedral  was  transformed  for  the  nonce  into  a  theatre,  the  stage  was 
\  species  of  graduated  platform  in  three  divisions  rising  one  over  the 
)ther,  and  placed  near  or  over  the  altar,  and  the  costumes  were  fur- 
nished by  the  splendid  contents  of  the  vestry  of  the  church.  It  will 
appear  natural  enough,  that  on  any  of  the  high  religious  festivals,  on 
the  anniversary  of  any  important  religious  personage  or  event,  that 
personage  or  event  should  be  represented  in  a  visible  form,  with  such 
details  as  either  Scripture,  legend,  or  the  imagination  of  the  author 
could  supply.  The  childish  and  straightforward  art  of  these  old 
monkish  dramatists  felt  no  repugnance  in  following  with  strict  literal 
accuracy  every  circumstance  of  the  original  narrative  which  they 
dramatized ;  and  the  simple  faith  of  their  audience  saw  no  inipropriety 
in  the  introduction  of  the  most  supernatural  beings,  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  angels,  devils,  saints,  and  martyrs.  The  three  platforms  into 
which  the  stage  was  divided  represented  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell ;  and 
the  dramatis  fersoncB  made  their  appearance  on  that  part  of  the  stage 
«rhich  corresponded  with  their  nature.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  comic  element  should  be  introduced  to  enliven  the  graver  scenes, 
particularly  as  some  of  these  representations  were  of  inordinate  length, 
here  being  one,  for  example,  on  the  subject  of  the  Creation  and  the 
^'ail  of  Man,  which  occupied  six  days  in  the  performance.  Besides,  the 
^de  audience  would  have  absolutely  required  some  farcical  or  amusing 
pisode.  This  comic  element  was  easily  found  by  representing  the 
ncked  personages,  whether  human  or  spiritual,  of  the  drama  as  placed 
1  ludicrous  situations,  or  surrounded  by  ludicrous  accompaniments : 
lus  the  Devil  generally  played  the  part  of  the  clown  or  jester,  and  was 
thibited  in  a  light  half  terrific  and  half  farcical.  Nor  were  they  con- 
nted  with  such  dr:>lleries  as  could  be  extracted  from  the  grotesque 
iinbols  and  often  baffled  machinations  of  Sati  1  and  his  imps,  or  with 
e  mixture  of  merriment  and  horror  inspired  by  horns,  and  tails,  and 
Urjr  howling  mouths :  the  authors  of  these  pieces  introduced  human 
liEQOP*;  and  the  modern  puppet-play  of  Punch,  with  his  struggles 
tthlhe  I>evil,  is  unquestionably  a  direct  tradition  handed  down  from 
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'-i.*-'^  1-.:  *-:  —.-It-  '.-  s':.  \r.  \:.t  z.-.\  Or.e  vri*  altemateW  the  coih.i 
t-:— . •  i-  :  -■  :  -    -  "  ::'  -_.:  I-n:-:-.  'e^ur.  cr  \":ce.  a«  he  was  calkd 

^- . .-.  ■;    :  T 1  -  - 1     :  ■;  :'  —  t :  : :' :.-.  t  -t  -r. ;  it  r.:  re  I :  ziou?  dramas  from  thi 
t. :.  -  -  '. :    ■.':::"-■.  -.  -.  -  ..  . .-  >.  i'  .-  :•=■  j  r.  r  rt  ?  ;-.--=  i :  for  the  general  reader 

-..---.  t  .  -t      *. .    ::.-.--.:  i-:l-   ::  ".-jr.:  a-r  h-ve  been  printed,  though 
c-:.'---  -. ..-  .-'.-.-  ■.:'-..'■:■  :'^.:.-  ir.i  in  ::' ■:r.g-v2.r.!ihed  ages.    Tl» 
Cr-r.:.  .•:     •':!;  7;'  r.'j.  :;-;  /".-.V  :/"  _l/_-';.  the-  stcr^"  cf  Cain  and  AUL 
tr.i  Cru:    .":.;  :  ■ "'  vi-r  L:ri.  "L-.t  Mz-izzr-z  •:/(&€  Innocents,  the DchgVj 
l^-:  ,*  -  1'.  .r.:-r.  :.-:  r-  -".:.:-  it  :f  ^-'i-riir  Mksr.  frorr.  the  lives  and  miradei 
cf  tl.i  •.-:-■.-:   -    ::.  V7ir=  '.'r.t  rr.-icrlil-  cf  these  sin: pie  dramas.    Thejr 
ar-i  :/-^r.-rri.;;-  v.-.-.:::r.  ir.  r-.iiti  ir:-^  ir.i  verse,  and  tliough  abounding 
:-.  LMih.—.r.  -.-r.T  -r.i  -':•  jri'::-jT  b:::h  cf  character  and  dialogue,  thejr 
'.'.r.-.-;:.rr.-:--  '.'.r.:i:r.  r-r-irr^  cf  ^:n-.r!e  ar.d  natural  pathos,  and  some- 
t.r..-:-.  •  .;r.-j-  -A/.i.r.  r.---:  h-vr  affictsi  the  spectators  with  intense  awe 
a r.  i  r ■;  v  -;  r-;  r. :  -_- .     I  r.  :l  r.  E  r.  ^- !  i  -  h  r-.  vs tery  o n  the  subject  of  the  Deluge,  a 
crr.ic  Jji-jr.c-  :=  rr'.  i-zud  "ry  the  refusal  o:  Xpah's  wife  to  enter  the  Ark, 
ar.d  'lv  th-i  h-iitir.z  wh::h  ;-^tly  terrr.-r.ates  her  resistance  and  scolding. 
lJ.;t.  on  the*  ^th-;r  h-r.d.  :i  rr.y^tery  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac  cor.tuir.s  a  dic-lo^ue  cf  n:i:ch  pathos  and  beauty  between  Abraham 
'c.tA  li.'s  -.or. :  r.rid  tl.e  whole  action  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Sacra* 
ment  wa-.  ( :*;;a:/e  of  producing  a  strong  impression  in  an  age  of  child- 
like-. ar'^I'.-r.t  faith.     These  representations  were  got  up  with  all  the  mag- 
nifiCCTice  attainable,  and  every  expedient  was  employed  to  heighten  the 
illusion  of  the  f;ccnc.     Thus  there  is  a  tradition  of  a  condemned  crimi- 
II ;i!  iiavijj;(  been  really  crucified  on  the  stage,  in  a  representation  of  the 
I'a^'-ioii  of  Our  Lord,  in  the  character  of  the  Impenitent  Thief.    Very 
evident  traces  of  the  universality  of  these  religious   dramas  may  be 
found  in  the  early  works  of  sculpture  and  painting  throughout  Catholic 
JCuroj)c.     Thus  the  practice  of  representing  the  Deity  in  the  costume 
jinfl  orjiaments  of  a  Pope  or  a  Bishop,  which  appears  to  us  an  absurdity 
or  an  irreverence,  arose  from  such  a  personage  being  generaltyrepre- 
hented,  tn\  the  rude  stage  of  the  miracIc-play,  in  a  dress  which  was  then 
associaltwl  with  ideas  of  the  highest  reverence:  and  the  innumerable 
anecdotes  and  apologues  representing  evil  spirits  as  baffled  and  defeated 
by  a  very  moderate  amount  of  cunning  and  dexterity  may  easily  ha\'e 
been  generated  by  that  peculiarity  of  Mediaeval  Christianity  which  pic- 
tures the  wii'ked  sj)iritR,  not  as  terrible  and  awful  beings,  but  as  mischiev- 
ous gdblins  whose  power  was  annihilated  at  the  foundation  of  our  failh. 

§  2.  To  trace  the  gradual  changes  which  establish  the  affiliation 
fioni  the  I'aily  Mysteries  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  regular  drama  of 
modern  times,  is  nothing  eNe  but  to  point  out  the  steps  by  which  the 
dranwitie  art,  from  an  exclusively  religious  character  acquir^^d  more  and 
more  of  a  lay  or  worldly  spirit  in  its  subjects  and  its  personages.  The 
M\Nteries,  once  the  oidy  lorm  of  dramatic  representation,  continued  to 
be  |>opnlar  from  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  nay, 
ill  ?oine  pastoral  and  reir.ote  corners  of  Europe,  where  the  primitive 
laith  :',K>\vs  in  all  its  ancient  ardor,  and  where  the  manners  of  the 
people  haxe  been   little  moditied  by  contact  with  foreign  civilizationi 
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ithing  very  similar  to  the  Mysteries  may  be  still  seen  even  in  the 
jnt  day.  In  the  retired  valleys  of  Catholic  Switzerland,  in  the 
>l,  and  in  some  little-visited  districts  of  Germany,  the  peasants  stiP 
lally  perform  dramatic  spectacles  representing  episodes  in  the  life 
hrist.  The  first  stage  in  the  process  o^  laicizing'  the  drama  was  the 
titution  for  the  Miracle-play  of  another  kind  of  representation 
Jed  a  Morality.  This  species  of  entertainment  seems  to  have  been 
jlar  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  gradually 
)lanted  the  exclusively  religious  Mystery.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
composition  as  well  as  the  representation  of  these  pieces  was  far 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  who  thus  began  to  lose 
influence  over  the  popular  mind  which  they  derived  from  their 
lopoly  of  kno-wledge.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  a  more  legiti- 
e  explanation  of  this  change  to  say,  that  the  spread  of  civilization 
)ng  the  laity,  and  the  hostility  which  was  gradually  but  rapidly  un- 
nining  the  foundations  of  Catholicism  in  England,  had  contributed 
)ut  an  end  to  that  monopoly;  for  many  of  our  early  Moralities, 
Ligh  the  production  of  Churchmen,  as  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Bale, 
e  the  production  of  Churchmen  strongly  tainted  with  the  unortho- 
:  opinions  of  the  early  reformers.  The  subjects  of  these  dramas, 
:ead  of  being  purely  religious,  were  moral,  as  their  name  implies ; 
I  the  ethical  lessons  were  conveyed  by  an  action  and  dramatis  fer- 
CB  of  an  abstract  or  allegorical  kind.  Thus,  instead  of  the  Deity 
i  his  angels,  the  Saints,  the  Patriarchs,  and  the  characters  of  the 
1  and  New  Testament,  the  persons  who  figure  in  the  Moralities  are 
3ry-Man  —  a  general  type  or  expression  of  humanity  —  Lusty  Juven- 
— who  represents  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  j'outh  —  Good 
unsel,  Repentance,  Gluttony,  Pride,  Avarice,  and  the  like.  The 
ion  was  in  general  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  tone  grave  and  doc- 
lal,  though  of  course  the  same  necessity  existed  as  before  for  the 
reduction  of  comic  scenes.  The  Devil  was  far  too  popular  and  useful 
personage  to  be  suppressed ;  so  his  battles  and  scoldings  witli  the 
:e,  or  Clown,  were  still  retained  to  furnish  forth  "  a  fit  of  mirth." 
r  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  the  general  character  of  these  pieces 
the  analysis  of  one,  entitled  The  Cradle  of  Security,  the  outline  of 
ich  has  been  preserved  in  the  narrative  of  an  old  man  who  had 
med  one  of  the  audience  in  his  early  childhood.  It  was  intended  as 
!Sson  to  careless  and  sensual  sovereigns.  The  principal  personage  is 
ing,  who,  neglecting  his  high  duties  and  plunged  in  voluptuous  plcas- 
s,  is  put  to  sleep  in  a  cradle,  to  which  he  is  bound  by  golden  chains 
i  by  four  beautiful  ladies,  who  sing  as  they  rock  the  cradle.  Sud- 
\y  the  courtiers  are  all  dispersed  by  a  terrible  knock  at  the  door, 
the  king,  awaking,  finds  himself  in  the  custody  of  two  stern  and 
lendous  figures,  sent  from  God  to  punish  his  voluptuousness  and  vice. 
.  similar  way  the  action  of  the  Moiality  Lusty  Juvcfitus  contains  a 
d  and  even  humorous  picture  of  the  extravagance  and  debauchery  of  a 
ag  heir,  surrounded  by  companions,  the  Virtues  and  the  Vices,  some 
horn  endeavor  in  vain  to  restrain  his  passions,  while  others  llattei 
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his  depraved  inclinations.  This  piece  also  ends  with  a  demonstration 
of  the  inevitable  misery  and  punishment  which  follow  a  departure  from 
the  path  of  virtue  and  religion.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  strong 
line  of  demarcation,  either  chronological  or  critical,  between  the  Mys- 
tery and  Morality.  The  one  species  imperceptibly  melts  into  the  other ; 
though  the  general  points  of  distinction  are  clear  and  obvious  enough. 
The  Morality  also  had  a  strong  tendency  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
tlie  court  masque,  in  which  the  Elements,  the  Virtues,  the  Vices,  or  the 
various  reigns  of  nature,  were  introduced  either  to  convey  some  physical 
or  philosophical  instruction  in  the  guise  of  allegory,  or  to  compliment 
a  king  or  great  personage  on  a  festival  occasion.  Of  this  class  is  Skel- 
ton's  masque,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  former  chapter,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  of  Magnificence,  A  very  industrious  writer  of  these 
Moralities  was  Bishop  Bale  (1495-1563),  who  will  also  be  mentioned 
presently  (p.  114)  as  one  of  the  founders  of  our  national  drama. 

§  3*  Springing  from  the  Moralities,  and  bearing  some  general  resem- 
blance to  them,  though  exhibiting  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  regu- 
lar drama,  are  the  Interludes.^  a  class  of  compositions  in  dialogue  much 
shorter  in  extent  and  more  merry  and  farcical  in  subject,  which  were 
exceedingly  fashionable  about  the  time  when  the  great  controversy  was 
raging  between  the  Catholic  church  and  the  Reformed  religion  in  Eng- 
land. A  prolific  author  of  these  grotesque  and  merry  pieces  was  John 
Heywood,  a  man  of  learning  and  accomplishment,  but  who  seems  to 
have  performed  the  duties  of  a  sort  of  jester  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 
Hejrwood  was  an  ardent  Catholic ;  and  the  stage  at  that  time  was  used 
by  both  religious  parties  to  throw  odium  and  ridicule  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  their  opponents ;  the  Catholics  delighting  to  bring  forward 
Luther,  Catherine  de  Bora,  and  the  principal  figures  among  the  reform- 
ers, in  a  light  at  once  detestable  and  ridiculous,  and  the  Protestants 
returning  the  compliment  by  shoMTing  up  the  corruptions  and  vices  of 
the  Pope  and  the  hierarchy.  The  Interludes,  being  short,  were,  it  is  sup- 
posed, performed  either  in  the  enir^actes  of  the  longer  and  more  solemn 
Moralities,  or  represented  on  temporary  stages  between  the  intervals 
of  the  interminable  banquets  and  festivities  of  those  days. 

§  4.  In  the  preceding  rapid  sketch  of  the  dramatic  amusements  of 
our  ancestors,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  general  idea  of  these  enter- 
tainments in  their  complete  and  normal  form ;  that  is,  when  the  action 
selected  for  the  subject  of  the  piece  was  illustrated  with  dialogue,  and 
the  exhibitor  addressed  himself  to  the  ears  as  well  as  to  the  eyes  of  his 
audience.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  the  subjects  of  the  Mys- 
teries and  those  of  the  Moralities  were  sometimes  exhibited  in  dumb 
show.  A  scene  of  Holy  Writ  or  some  event  in  the  life  of  a  saint  was 
represented  in  a  kind  of  tableau  vlvant  by  disguised  and  costumed  per- 
sonages, and  this  representation  was  often  placed  on  a  sort  of  wheeled 
platform  and  exhibited  continually  during  those  long  processions  which 
formed  the  principal  feature  of  the  festivities  of  ancient  times.  These 
tableaux  vivants  were  also  introduced  into  the  great  halls  during  the 
elaborate  banquets  which  were  the  triumphs  of  ancient  nragnificence: 

V  \ 

\ 
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hus  this  species  of  entertainment  is  inseparably  connected  with 
fageants  so  often  emplojed  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  citizenr.,  oi 
Tipliment  an  illustrious  vip'tor.  These  pageants,  whether  sim^ily 
sting  of  the  exhibition,  oi  some  lofty  platform,  in  the  porch  or 
:hyard  of  a  cathedral,  in  the  Town  Hall  or  over  the  city  gate,  of 
mber  of  figures   suitably  dressed,  or  accompanying  their  action 

poetical  declamation  and  music,  necessarily  partook  in  all  the 
ge*  of  taste  -which  characterized  the  age :  the  Prophets  and  Saints 
welcomed  the  royal  stranger  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  bar- 
ns Latin  hymns,  were  gradually  supplanted  by  the  Virtues  and 
»orical  qualities ;  and  these  in  their  turn,  when  the  Renaissance 
disseminated  a  universal  passion  for  classical  imagery,  made  way 
the  Cupids,  the  Muses,  and  other  classical  personages  whose  influ- 
i  has  continued  almost  to  the  literature  of  our  own  time.  Such 
:tacles  as  I  have  just  been  alluding  to,  which  were  so  common  that 
chronicles  of  every  European  nation  are  filled  with  records  of  them, 
•e  of  course  frequently  exhibited  at  the  Universities :  but  in  the 
ids  of  these  bodies  the  shows  naturally  acquired  a  more  learned 
iracter  than  they  had  elsewhere.  It  was  almost  universal  in  those 
les  that  the  students  should  employ  Latin  on  all  official  occasions : 
8  was  necessary,  partly  from  the  multitude  of  nations  composing  the 
dy  of  the  students,  and  who  required  some  common  language  which 
2y  could  all  understand.  Latin,  therefore,  was  by  a  thousand  diffcr- 
tlaws  and  regulations  obligatory;  and  this  occurred  not  only  in  the 
niversities,  but  also  in  many  conventual  and  monastic  societies.  It 
as.  therefore  natural,  that  the  public  amusements  of  the  University 
lould  partake  of  the  same  character.  A  large  number  of  pieces,  gen- 
rally  written  upon  the  models  of  Terence  and  Seneca,  were  produced 
nd  represented  at  this  time.  In  the  great  outbreak  of  revolt  against 
he  authority  of  scholasticism  which  preceded  the  Reformation,  the 
ttum  to  classical  models  in  dramatic  composition  was  general,  and 
teudilin  boasted  that  he  was  the  first  to  furnish  the  youth  of  Germany 
inth  comedies  bearing  some  similarity  to  the  masterpieces  of  Terence, 
rhe  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  were  peculiarly  fertile  in  Latin  dramas 
K)inposed  at  the  Universities ;  and  these  sovereigns,  the  first  of  whom 
^s  remarkably  learned  in  an  age  of  general  diffusion  of  classical  studies, 
"rhile  in  the  second  erudition  had  degenerated  into  pedantry,  were  en- 
tertained by  the  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  Latin  plays. 

§  5,  We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  the  Dramatic  art  from  its 
first  rude  infancy  in  England,  and  have  seen  how  every  step  of  that 
idvance  removed  it  farther  and  farther  from  a  purely  religious,  and 
Ijrought  it  closer  and  closer  to  a  profane  character.  The  last  step  of 
the  progress  was  the  creation  of  what  we  now  understand  under  tlie 
ienn  dramatic,  viz.  the  scenic  representation,  by  means  of  the  action 
md  dialogue  of  human  personages,  of  some  event  of  history  or  social 
life.  As  in  the  first  appearance  of  this,  th2  most  perfect  form  which 
the  art  could  attain,  the  influence  of  the  grer.t  models  of  ancient  litera- 
ture must  Yiaveheen  very  powerful,  dramatic  corapo%\\ioii%»  Ocas.^ '"Ccv^xci* 
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selves,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  into  the  two  great  categories 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  even  borrow  from  the  classical  models 
of  an  unessential  kind,  as  for  example  the  use  of  the  Chorus,  wl 
originally  consisting  of  a  numerous  body  of  performers,  was  graduaUf^] 
reduced,  though  its  name  and  functions  were  retained  to  a  certaii<-i 
degree  by  the  old  English  playwrights,  to  a  single  individual,  as  iniev»'{ 
eral  of  Shakspearc's  dramas.    It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteentbi'^ 
century  that  a  considerable  activity  of  creation  was  first  perceptible  ia' 
this  department.    John  Bale  (1495-1563),  the  author  of  many  seini^ 
polemical  plays,  partaking  in  some  measure  of  the  character  of  the 
Mystery,  the  Moralit\',  and  the  Interlude,  set  the  example  of  extracting 
materials  for  rude  historical  dramas  from  the  Chronicles  of  his  native, 
country.     His  drama  of  King-  John  occupies  an  intermediate  place- 
between  the  Moralities  and  historical  plays.    But  the  most  remarkable 
progress  in  this  department  of  literature  is  to  be  found  in  a  consider 
ble  number  of  pieces,  written  to  be  performed  by  the  students  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  Universities,  for  the  amusement  of  the  so?^ 
ereign  on  high  festival  occasions :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
establishment  of  regular  theatres  and  the  formation  of  regular  theatri- 
cal troops  did  not  take  place  for  a  considerable  period  after  these  first 
dramatic  attempts.    The  great  entertainments  of  tlie  rich  and  power* 
ful  municipal  corporations,  of  which  the  Lord  Mayor's  annual  Show  in 
London,  and  similar  festivities  in  many  other  towns,  still  exist  as  curi- 
ous relics,  prove  that  the  same  circumstances  which  had  generated  the 
annual  performance  of  the  Chester  and  Coventry  plays,  and  maintained 
those  exhibitions  uninterruptedly  during  a  very  long  succession  of 
years,  still  continued  to  exist.     Contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  the  first  tragedies  produced  in  the  English  language  were 
remarkable  for  the  gravity  and  elevation  of  their  language,  the  dignity 
of  their  sentiments,  and  the  dryness  and  morality  of  their  style.    They 
are,  it  is  true,  extremely  crowded  with  bloody  and  dolorous  events, 
rebellions,  treasons,  murders,  and  regicides ;  but  there  is  very  little 
attempt  to  delineate  character,  and  certainly  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
that  admixture  of  comic  action  and  dialogue  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  later  theatre  of  England,  in  which  the  scene  struggled  to  imitate 
the  irregularity  and  the  vastness  of  human  life.    A  good  example  of 
these  early  plays  is  the  Tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  or  Ferrex  and  Porrtt, 
written  by  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst  (the  principal  writer  in 
the  "  Mirrour  for  Magistrates  "),  and  Thomas  Norton,  and  acted  in  1562 
for  the  entertainment  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Inner  Temple.    The  subject  of  this  play  is  borrowed  from  the  old  half- 
mythological  Chronicles  of  Britain,  and  the  principal  event  is  similar 
to  the  story  of  Eteoclcs  and  Polynices,  a  legend  which  has  furnished 
the  materials  not  only  to  the  genius  of -^schylus,  but  to  that  of  Racine 
and  Schiller.     But  though  the  subject  of  this  piece  is  derived  from  the 
national  records,  whether  authentic  or  mythical,  the  treatment  exhibits 
strong  marks  of  classic  imitation,  though  rather  after  tlie  manner  of  Sen- 
ium than  of  ^schylus  or  Sophocles.     Seneca  enjoyed  a  most  surprising 
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reputation  at  the  reviva^'  of  Letters.    The  dialogue  of  Gfrhoduc  is  in 
blank  verse,*  which  is  regular  and  carefully  constructed;  but  it  is 
totally  destitute  of  variety  of  pause,  and  consequently  is  a  most  insufii- 
dent  vehicle  for  dramatic  dialogue.    The  sentence  almost  invariably 
terminates  with  the  line,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  insupportably 
formal  and  heavy;  for  no  weight  and  depth  of  moral  and  political 
apothegm,  with  which   the  work  abounds,  can    compensate   for  the 
total  want  of  life,  of  sentiment,  and  passion.    Another  work  of  a  simi- 
lar character  is  Damon  and  Pythias,  acted  before  the  Queen  at  Christ 
Clmrch,  Oxford,  in  1566.    This  play,  which  is  in  rhyme,  is  a  mixture 
of  tragedy  and  comedy.    Its  author  was  Richard  Edwards,  the  com- 
piler of  the  miscellany  called  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  (see  p. 
85).     He  also  wrote  Palamon  and  Arcite,  the  beautiful  story  so  inim- 
itably treated  by  Chaucer  in  The  Knighfs  Tale,  and  afterwards  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  romantic  play  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,    In  1578 
was  acted  Promos  and  Cassandra,  by  George  Whetstone,  chiefly 
curious  as  having  furnished  the  subject  of  Shakspeare's  Measure  for 
Measure.    All  these  plays  are  marked  by  a  general  similarity  of  style 
and  treatment,  and  belong  to  about  the  same  period. 

§  6.  In  the  department  of  Comedy  the  first  English  works  which 
made  their  appearance  very  little  anterior  to  the  above  pieces,  offer  a 
most  striking  contrast  in  their  tone  and  treatment.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  national  genius,  destined  to  stand  unrivalled  in  the  pecu- 
liar vein  of  humor,  was  to  prove  that  while  in  tragic  and  sublime  delin- 
eations it  might  encounter,  not  indeed  superiors,  but  rivals,  —  in  the 
grotesque,  the  odd,  the  laughable,  it  was  to  stand  alone.  The  earliest 
comedy  in  the  language  was  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,  acted  in  155 1,  and 
written  by  Nicholas  Udall,  who  for  a  long  time  executed  the  duties 
of  Master  of  Eton  College.  This  was  followed,  about  fourteen  years 
later,  by  Gammer  Gurton^s  Needle,  composed  by  John  Still,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  who  had  previously  been  Master 
of  St.  John's  and  Trinity  Colleges  in  Cambridge.  This  piece  was  prob- 
ably acted  by  the  students  of  the  society  over  which  the  author  pre- 
sided, and  was  long  considered  to  have  been  the  earliest  regular  comedy 
in  the  English  language :  but  it  was  afterwards  establitshed  that  the 
work  of  Udall  preceded  it  by  a  short  interval.  Both  these  works  are 
highly  curious  and  interesting,  not  only  as  being  the  oldest  specimens 
of  the  class  of  literature  to  which  they  belong,  but  in  some  measure 
from  their  intrinsic  merit.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  former 
comedy  is  far  superior  to  the  second :  it  is  altogether  of  a  higher  order, 
both  in  conception  and  execution.  The  action  takes  place  in  London, 
and  the  principal  characters  are  a  rich  and  pretty  widow,  her  lover,  and 
several  of  her  suitors,  the  chief  of  whom  is  the  foolish  personage  who 
gives  the  title  to  the  play.    This  ridiculous  pretender  to  gayety  and 

*  Blank  verse  was  first  introduced  by  Lord  Surrey  in  his  translation  of  the 
^neid  (see  p.  66).  It  was  next  uspd  by  Grimoald  (see  p.  70),  who,  according 
to  Warton,  gave  it  "  new  strength,  elegance,  ai  d  modulation."  Sackyille  was 
the  third  writer  who  employed  it. 
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love,  a  young  heir  just  put  into  possession  of  his  fortune,  is  surroundoll 
by  a  number  of  intriguers  and  flatterers  who  pretend  to  be  his  friend^-; 
and  who  lead  their  dupe  into  all  sorts  of  absurd  and  humiliatim 
scrapes ;  and  the  piece  ends  with  the  return  of  the  favored  lover  from 
a  voyage  which  he  had  undertaken  in  a  momentary  pique.  The  man- 
ners represented  are  those  of  the  middle  class  of  the  period,  and  tfas 
picture  given  of  London  citizen  life  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury is  curious,  animated,  and  natural.  The  language  is  lively,  and 
the  dialogue  is  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  loose  doggerel  rhyme,  very  well 
adapted  to  represent  comic  conversation.  In  general  the  intrigue  of 
this  drama  is  deserving  of  approbation ;  the  plot  is  well  imagined,  and 
the  reader's  curiosity  well  kept  alive.  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  is  a 
composition  of  a  much  lower  and  more  farcical  order.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  humblest  rustic  life,  and  all  the  dramatis  personce  belong  to 
the  uneducated  class.  The  principal  action  of  the  comedy  is  the  sud- 
den loss  of  a  needle  with  which  Gammer  (^Comm^re})  Gurton  has  been 
mending  the  inexpressibles  of  her  man  Hodge,  a  loss  comparatively 
serious,  when  needles  were  rare  and  costly.  The  whole  intrigue  con- 
sists in  the  search  instituted  after  this  unfortunate  little  implement, 
which  is  at  last  discovered  by  Hodge  himself,  on  suddenly  sitting  down, 
sticking  in  the  garment  which  Gammer  Gurton  had  been  repairing. 

A  comparison  between  these  early  comedies,  and  Gammer  Gurton  in 
particular,  and  that  curious  and  interesting  piece  Maistre  Pierre  Patke- 
lin^  which  is  regarded  as  the  first  specimen  of  the  French  comiq  stage, 
would  not  be  uninstructive.  In  both  the  transition  from  the  sottie  of 
farce  to  regular  comedy  is  plainly  perceptible ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  the  humorous  delineation  of  character,  as  well  as  in 
probability  and  variety  of  incident,  the  French  piece  has  decidedly  the 
advantage.  The  form  of  the  dialogue,  being  in  both  cases  a  sort  of 
easy  doggerel  verse,  little  removed  from  the  real  language  of  the  classes 
represented,  has  great  similarity ;  though  the  French  comedy  is,  as  fef 
as  its  diction  is  concerned,  far  more  archaic  and  difficult  to  a  modern 
French  reader  than  the  English  of  Gammer  Gurton  to  an  English  one. 
This  indeed  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  our  language  has  under- 
gone less  radical  changes  in  the  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  from 
the  first  appearance  of  literary  productions  among  us  than  £.ny  of  the 
other  cultivated  dialects  of  Europe. 

§  7.  It  will  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  cus- 
tom of  acting  plays  at  Court,  in  the  mansions  of  great  lords,  in  the 
Universities,  and  in  the  Inns  of  Law,  that  regular  public  theatres  wfi« 
not  yet  in  existence.  The  actors  were  to  a  certain  degree  amateur»i 
and  were  frequently  literally  the  domestics  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
nobles,  wearing  their  badges  and  liveries,  and  protected  by  their  pa* 
tronagc.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  musical  performers,  singers, 
jugglers,  tumblers,  and  actors,  was  for  a  long  period  very  faintly  traced. 
The  Court  plays  were  frequently  represented  by  the  children  of  the 
royal  chapel,  and  placed,  as  the  dramatic  profession  in  general  was  fof 
a  long  time,  under  the  peculiar  supervision  of  the  Office  of  the  RevcUi 
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which  was  obliged    also  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a  dramatic  censor. 
Ihese  bodies  of  actors,  singers,  tumblers,  &c.,  were  frequently  in  tlie 
tiabit  of  wandering  about  the  country,  performing  wherever  they  could 
Bnd  an  audience,  sometimes  in  the  mansions  of  rural  grandees,  somc- 
tmt%  in  the  town  halls  of  provincial  municipalities,  sometimes  in  the 
court-yards  of  inns.     Protected  by  the  letters-patent  and  the  livery  of 
their  master  against  the  severe  laws  which  qualified  strollers  as  vaga- 
londs,  they  generally  began  their  proceedings  by  begging  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  the  authorities ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  ancient 
municipal  bodies,  and  the  household  registers  of  the  great  families  of 
former  times,  abound  in  entries  of  permissions  given  to  such  strolling 
parties  of  actors,   tumblers,  and  musicians,  and  of  sums  granted  to 
them  in  recompense  of  their  exertions.    It  is  curious  to  remark  that 
the  amount  of  such  sums  seems  to  have  been  calculated  less  in  refer- 
ence to  the  talent  displayed  in  the  representation,  than  to  the  degree 
of  respect  which   the  grantors  wished  to  show  to   the  patron  under 
whose  protection  the  troop  happened  to  be.    This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, had  existed  long  before;  for  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  mon- 
asteries we  frequently  meet  with  entries  of  gratuities  given,  not  only 
to  travelling  preachers  from  other  religious  bodies,  but  even  to  min- 
strels, jugglers,   and   other  professors  of  the   arts  of  entertainment. 
Nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  transform  the  ancient  hall  of  a  college, 
palace,  or  nobleman's  mansion  into  a  theatre  sufficiently  convenient  in 
the  then  primitive  state  of  dramatic  representation.    The  dais  or  elevat- 
ed platform  at  the  upper  extremity  was  a  stage  ready  made ;  it  was  only 
necessary  to  hang  up  a  curtain,  and  to  establish  a  few  screens  covered 
with  tapestry,  to  produce  a  scene  sufficient  for  the  purpose.     When  the 
performance  took  place  in  an  inn,  which  was  very  common,  the  stage 
wasebtablished  on  a  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  yard ;  the  lower  classes 
of  spectators  stood  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  it,  which  custom  is 
preserved  in  the  designation  parterre^  still  given  by  the  French  to  the 
fit.   The  latter  denomination  is  a  record  of  the  circumstance  that  in 
England  theatrical  representations  often  took  place  in  cockpits.    Indeed 
there  at  one  time  existed  in  London  a  theatre  called  the  Cockpit,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  originally  an  arena  for  that  sport. 
The  ancient  inns,  as  may  be  seen  by  many  specimens  still  in  existence, 
were  built  round  an  open  court-yard,  and  along  each  story  internally 
J^n  an  open  gallery,  upon  which  opened  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
sniall  chambers  occupied  by  the  guests.    In  order  to  witness  the  perform- 
Wce  the  inmates  had  only  to  come  out  into  the  gallery  in  front  of  their 
fooms;  and  the  convenience  of  this  arrangement  unquestionably  sug- 
gested the  principal  features  of  construction  when  buildings  were  first 
specifically  destined  for  scenic  performances.    The  galleries  of  the  old 
inns  were  the  prototypes  of  the  circles  of  boxes  in  our  modern  theatres. 
But  the  ta«te  for  dramatic  entertainments  grew  rapidly  more  general 
*nd  ardent;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  in  many  places,  particularly  in 
^ndon,  not  only  did  special  societies  of  professional  actors  begin  to 
Come  into  existence,  hiit  special  edifices  were  coT\s\XMc.V<i^  ^ot  ^Ocv€vt  ^i^\v 
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bilions.  Indeed  at  one  period  it  is  supposed  that  London  and 
suburbs  contained  at  least  twelve  diflerent  theatres,  of  various  dcj 
of  size  and  convenience.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  undoai 
cdly  the  Globe,,  for  at  that  time  each  playhouse  had  its  tign,  and 
company  which  performed  in  it  were  also  the  proprietors  of  a  smaller 
house  on  the  opposite,  or  London  side  of  the  Thames,  called  the  Blad»' 
friars,  situated  very  nearly  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  gigantic: 
CBtablishment  of  the  "  Times  "  newspaper.  The  great  majority  of  thi' 
London  theatres  were  on  the  southern  or  Surrey  bank  of  the  Thameii 
in  order  to  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipality  of  theCitj, 
which,  having  been  from  a  very  early  period  strongly  infected  with  the 
gloomy  doctrines  of  Puritanism,  was  violently  opposed  to  theatridl 
entertainments,  and  carried  on  against  the  players  and  the  playhouMi 
a  constant  war,  in  which  their  opponents  repelled  the  persecutions  rf. 
authority  with  all  the  petulance  of  wit  and  caricature.  Some  of  then 
theatres  were  cockpits  or  arenas  for  bull-baiting  and  bear-baitings 
either  transformed  into  regular  playhouses,  or  alternately  employed  fat 
theatrical  and  other  spectacles  :  but  the  Globe,  and  probably  others  ai 
well,  were  specifically  erected  for  the  purpose  of  the  drama.  They 
were  all,  however,  very  poor  and  squalid,  as  compared  with  the  map 
nificent  theatres  of  the  present  day,  and  retained  in  their  form  and 
arrangement  many  traces  of  the  ancient  model  —  the  inn-yard.  The 
building  was  octagon,  and  entirely  uncovered,  excepting  over  the  stage, 
where  a  thatched  roof  protected  the  actors  from  the  weather ;  and  this 
thatched  roof  was,  in  1613,  the  cause  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Globe,  in  conscqucncxi  of  the  wadding  of  a  chamber,  or  small  cannon,  1 
lodging  in  it,  fired  during  the  representation  of  Shakspeare's  Henry 
VIII.  The  boxes  or  rooms,  as  they  were  then  styled,  were  of  course 
arranged  nearly  as  in  the  present  day,  but  the  musicians,  instead  of 
being  placed,  as  now,  in  the  orchestra,  or  space  between  the  pit  and  the 
stage,  wore  established  in  a  lofty  gallery  over  the  scene. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  ancient  English  theatres  wH 
the  total  absence  of  painted  scenery,  which  in  more  recent  times  h«i 
been  rarricd  to  such  a  height  of  artistic  splendor  and  illusion.  Aft* 
traverses,  as  they  were  called,  or  screens  of  cloth  or  tapestry,  gave  the 
actors  the  opportunity  of  making  their  exits  and  entrances;  and  in 
order  to  give  the  audience  an  idea  of  the  place  where  the  action  wti 
to  be  supposed,  they  employed  the  singularly  primitive  expedient  rf 
exhibiting  a  placard,  bearing  the  name  of  Rome,  Athens,  London,  of 
Florence,  as  the  case  might  be.  So  exceedingly  rude  an  expedient  as 
this  is  the  more  singular  as  the  English  drama  is  remarkable  for  its 
frequent  changes  of  scene.  But  though  they  were  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  this  very  inartificial  mode  of  indicating  the  place  of 
the  action,  the  details  of  the  locality  could  be  represented  with  a  much 
more  accurate  imitation.  Thus,  if  a  bedroom  were  to  be  supposed,  » 
bed  was  pushed  forward  on  the  stage ;  a  table  covered  with  bottles  and 
tankards,  and  surrounded  with  benches,  easily  suggested  a  tavern;  • 
gilded  chnir  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  and  ctAVcA  a  state,  ^wt>Ocvt\^«> 
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palace,  an  altar  of  a  church,  and  the  like.  At  the  hack  of  the 
t  was  erected  a  permanent  wooden  construction,  like  a  scafibld  or 
ghwall;  and  this  served  for  those  innumerable  incidents  where  one 
he  dramatis  f>ersonce  is  to  overhear  the  others  without  being  him- 
seen,  and  also  represented  an  infinity  of  objects  according  to  the 
lirements  of  the  piece,  such  as  the  wall  of  a  castle  or  besieged  city, 
outside  of  a  house,  as  when  a  dialogue  is  to  take  place  between  on« 
;on  at  a  w^indow  and  another  on  the  exterior.  Thus  in  the  admira- 
garden-scene  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Juliet  probably  spoke  either 
Q  the  summit  of  this  wall  or  from  a  window  established  in  it,  while 
neo  stood  on  the  ground  outside ;  in  the  same  way  the  "  men  of 
»iers "  spoke  to  the  besieging  English  from  the  top  of  their  wall, 
1  the  storming  of  Ilarfleur  divided  the  action  between  Henry  and  his 
)ps  upon  the  stage  and  the  defenders  of  the  city  upon  the  platform. 
Q  those  accessories  to  scenic  illusion  which  in  the  language  of  the 
glish  stage  are  called  properties^  the  old  Elizabethan  theatres  were 
ter  pi-ovided  than  could  have  been  expected,  as  may  be  seen  from 
y  curious  lists  of  such  articles  which  have  accidentally  descended  to 
from  the  ancient  greenrooms.  In  point  of  costume  very  little  atten- 
nwas  paid  to  chronological  or  national  accuracy.  The  dramatis 
nowB  of  all  ages  and  countries  were  in  general  habited  in  the  dress 
the  period;  this  was  fortunately  a  graceful,  rich,  and  picturesque 
8tume ;  and  we  may  judge,  from  the  innumerable  philippics  of  divines 
id  moralists  against  the  luxury  of  the  actors,  that  a  very  considerable 
Jgree  of  splendor  in  theatrical  dress  was  common.  The  employment 
^the  contemporary  costume  in  plays  whose  action  was  suppoiod  to 
lite  place  in  Greece,  Rome,  or  Persia,  naturally  led  into  gross  ai  ich- 
)ni8ms  and  absurdities,  arming  the  assassins  of  Caesar  with  Spanish 
apiers,  or  furnishing  Carthaginian  senators  with  watches ;  but  these 
nachronisms  were  not  likely  to  strike  in  a  very  offensive  manner  the 
nixed  and  uncritical  spectators  of  those  times-.  It  may  indeed  be  said 
hat  the  meagre  material  aids  to  the  illusion  of  the  scene  which  were 
ien  at  the  disposal  of  the  dramatic  author  were  in  reality  of  the  great- 
est service  to  the  poetical  and  imaginative  department  of  his  art.  Not 
Ijeing  able  to  depend  upon  the  scene-painter  and  the  machinist,  he  was 
Obliged  to  trust  to  his  own  resources,  and  to  describe  in  words  what 
could  not  be  "  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus."  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that 
•€  owe  those  inimitable  pictures  of  natural  and  artificial  objects  and 
^nery  with  which  the  dramas  of  this  age  are  so  prodigally  adorned, 
lliough  the  majority  of  the  characters  were  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the 
^y,  there  were  certain  conventional  attributes  always  associated  with 
Particular  supernatural  personages,  such  as  angels,  devils,  ghosts,  and 
•oon.  Thus  "  a  roobe  for  to  goo  invisibell "  is  one  of  the  items  in  the 
fists  of  properties  to  which  I  have  alluded  above ;  and  in  all  probability 
^t  spectral  armor  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  was  to  be  found  in  the  ward- 
robe of  the  ancient  theatres.  It  appears  that  the  dresses  and  properties 
belonged  *:>  persons  who  derived  their  livelihood  fto\a  \\\i\tv%  iVvcsft 
»tidei  at  m  £xed price  per  night  to  the  performers. 
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The  curtain,  that  essential  appendage  to  every  theatre,  is  supposed  W 
to  have  opened  perpendicularly  in  the  middle,  instead  of  being  wound  ^ 
up  and  let  down  as  at  present ;  and  besides  this  principal  curtain  there 
seem  to  have  been  others  occasionally  drawn  so  as  to  divide  the  stage  - 
into  several  apartments,  and  w^ithdrawn  to  exhibit  one  of  the  charac-  L 
ters  as  in  a  tent  or  closet.  t 

The  cost  of  -admission  to  the  theatres  was  small,  and  it  was  possible 
to  secure  the  use  of  a  private  box  or  room  ;  for  it  was  then  considered 
hardly  proper  for  a  lady  to  be  present  at  the  representations  of  the 
public  theatres :  it  was  certainly  long  before  any  of  our  sovereigns 
deigned  to  witness  any  of  those  performances.  Whenever  the  monarch 
desired  to  see  a  play  the  actors  were  summoned  to  court;  and  tlie 
accounts  of  the  chamberlain's  office  furnish  abundant  entries  of  the 
recompenses  ordered  to  be  distributed  on  such  occasions  among  the 
performers.  Several  of  the  companies  of  actors  were  under  the  imme- 
diate patronage  of  the  sovereign,  of  different  members  of  the  royal 
family  and  other  great  personages  of  the  realm :  they  were  bound  to 
**  exercise  themselves  industriously  in  the  art  and  quality  of  stage- 
playing,"  in  order  to  be  always  ready  to  furnish  entertainment  to  their 
employer,  and  in  return  for  these  services  they  were  protected  against 
interlopers  and  rivals,  and  above  all  against  the  implacable  hostility  of 
the  Puritanical  municipality  of  London.  It  is^  perhaps  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  we  may  attribute  the  designation  of  Her  Majesty's  Ser- 
vants,  which  our  modern  companies  of  actors  still  retain  in  their  play- 
bills ;  and  the  old  custom  of  the  actors  at  the  end  of  thp  piece  falling 
upon  their  knees  and  putting  up  a  solemn  prayer  to  Heaven  in  favor 
of  the  sovereign  is  perhaps  commemorated  in  the  words  Vivat  Reg-ina, 
with  which  our  modern  playbills  terminate.  The  usual  hour  of  repre- 
sentation was  anciently  very  early,  in  accordance  with  the  habit  of 
dining  before  midday,  and  the  signal  was  given  by  the  hoisting  of  a 
flag  at  the  summit  of  the  theatre,  which  remained  floating  during  the 
whole  performance. 

The  piece  commenced  with  three  flourishes  of  a  trumpet,  and  at  the 
third  sounding'^  as  it  was  called,  the  prologue  was  declaimed  by  a 
solemn  personage  whose  regular  costume  was  a  long  black  velvet  cloak. 
At  the  end  of  the  piece,  or  occasionally  perhaps  between  the  acts,  the 
clown  or  jester  performed  what  was  called  a  jig-^  a  species  of  entertain- 
ment in  which  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  delighted.  This  was  a  kind 
of  comic  ballad  or  declamation  in  doggerel  verse,  either  really  or  pro- 
fessedly an  improvisation  of  the  moment,  introducing  any  person  oi 
event  which  was  exciting  the  ridicule  of  the  day,  and  accompanied  by 
the  performer  with  tabor  and  pipe  and  with  grotesque  and  farcical 
dancing.  As  the  comic  actors  who  performed  the  clowns  and  jesters, 
then  indispensable  personages  in  all  pieces,  tragic  and  comic,  were 
allowed  to  introduce  extemporary  witticisms  at  their  pleasure,  they 
were  probably  a  clever  and  inventive  class;  and  the  enormous  popular- 
ity of  several  of  thenjj^as  Tarlton,  Kempe,  and  Armin,  seems  to  prove 
that  their  drollery  i?"^  have  been  intensely  amusing.  • 
f^  ite'^ 
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J  -  During  the  representation  of  a  deep  tragedy  the  whole  stage  wat 
r  sometimes  hung  with  black ;  a  very  singular  custom,  to  which  innu- 
merable allusions  are  made  in  our  older  pieces.  On  ordinary  occasions 
(the  stage  was  strewed  with  rushes,  as  indeed  were  rooms  generally  in 
those  days ;  and  on  these  rushes,  or  on  stools  brought  for  the  purpose, 
it  was  customary  for  the  fine  gentlemen  to  sit,  amid  the  full  business 
of  the  stage,  displaying  their  splendid  clothes,  smoking  clay-pipes, 
which  was  then  the  height  of  fashion,  exchanging  repartees  and  often 
coarse  abuse  with  the  audience  before  the  curtain,  and  criticising  in  a 
loud  voice  the  actors  and  the  piece.  In  England,  as  in  Spain,  the  com- 
panies of  players  have  been  generally,  from  time  immemorial,  private 
and  independent  associations.  The  property  and  profits  of  the  theatre 
were  divided  into  a  number  of  shares,  as  in  a  joint-stock  company; 
and  the  number  of  these  shareholders  being  limited,  whatever  addi- 
tional assistance  the  society  required  was  obtained  by  engaging  the 
fctrvices  of  hired  men,  who  usually  acted  the  inferior  parts.  Many 
bends  stipulating  the  terms  of  such  engagements  are  in  existence ;  and 
one  of  the  conditions  usually  was,  that  the  actor  so  engaged  should 
give  his  services  at  a  fixed  price,  and  should  undertake  to  perform  for 
no  other  company  during  the  time  specified  in  his  engagement.  These 
men  had  no  right  to  any  share  in  the  profits  of  the  society*  That 
these  profits  were  very  considerable  and  constant,  and  that  the  career 
of  an  actor  of  eminence  was  often  a  very  lucrative  one,  is  abundantly 
proved,  not  only  by  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  pride,  luxury,  and 
magnificence  in  dress  of  the  successful  performers,  which  are  met  with 
in  the  sermons,  pamphlets,  and  satires  of  the  day,  but  still  more 
decisively  by  the  wills  left  by  many  of  these  actors,  specifying  the  large 
fortunes  they  sometimes  accumulated  by  the  practice  of  their  art.  Ex- 
amples of  this  will  be  found  in  the  cases  of  Shakspeare,  the  great 
tragedian  Burbage,  and  the  well-known  charitable  institution  due  to 
the  philanthropy  and  piety  of  Edward  Alleyn. 

It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  clear 
notion  of  the  state  of  the  elder  English  drama,  that  the  female  parts 
were  invariably  acted  by  boys  or  young  men.  No  woman  appeared  on 
our  stage  till  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  then,  singularly 
enough,  the  earliest  part  acted  by  a  fertiale  was  the  Desdemona  of  our 
great  dramatist.  This  innovation  was  at  first  considered  as  something 
shocking  and  monstrous ;  but  the  evident  advantages  and  propriety  of 
the  change  soon  silenced  all  opposition.  The  novelty  itself  first  origi- 
nated in  Italy.  We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  because  the  parts 
of  women  were  intrusted  to  male  representatives  they  were  necessarily 
ill  performed :  there  are  abundant  proofs  that  some  of  the  young  actors 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  line  of  their  art,  attained  by  practice 
to  a  high  degree  both  of  elegance  and  pathos.  They  were  often  sing- 
ing-boys of  the  royal  chapel,  and  as  long  as  their  falsetto  voice  re- 
mained pure,  not  "  cracked  i'  the  ring,'*  as  Hamlet  says,  they  were  no 
unfit  representatives  of  the  graceful  and  beautiful  heroines  of  Shak- 
•oeare,  Ford,  or  Fletcher,    The  testimony  of  ^ntemporaries  proves 
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that  some  of  them,  as  for  example  the  famous  Kynaston,  so  admirabh 
seized  all  the  details  of  the  characters  they  personated,  tliat  the  illusion 
was  complete ;  and  they  were  no  unworthy  rivals  of  the  great  artists  oi 
those  days.  It  is  true  that  this  custom  of  the  female  parts  being  acted 
by  boys  may  have  in  some  degree  exaggerated  that  tendency  to  d^ubh 
entendre  and  indecent  equivoque  which  has  unfortunately  been  but  too 
universally  the  vice  of  the  stage  :  but  even  this  objection  will  lose  som4 
of  its  weight  when  we  reflect  that  the  habitual  appearance  of  women 
on  the  stage  seems,  so  far  from  checking,  absolutely  to  have  aggravated 
the  frightful  profligacy  and  immorality  which  defiled  the  society  and 
the  literature  of  the  country  at  the  epoch  of  the  Restoration,  and  which 
reached  its  highest  intensity  in  compositions  destined  for  the  stage. 

§  8,  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession at  this  period  of  our  literary  history  was  the  frequent  combina- 
tion, in  one  and  the  same  person,  of  the  qualities  of  player  and 
dramatic  author.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  of  course,  that  all  the 
actors  of  this  splendid  epoch  were  dramatists ;  but  nearly  all  the  dra- 
matic authors  were  actors  by  profession.  This  circumstance  must  have 
obviously  exerted  a  mighty  influence  in  modifying  the  dramatic  produc- 
tions composed  under  such  conditions  —  an  influence  not  of  course 
exclusively  favorable,  but  which  must  have  powerfully  contributed  to 
give  to  those  productions  that  strong  and  individual  character,  that 
^c'dt  du  terroir^  which  renders  them  so  inimitable.  It  is  evident  that 
a  dramatic  writer,  however  great  his  genius,  unacquainted  practically 
with  the  mechanism  of  the  stage,  will  frequently  fail  in  giving  to  his 
work  that  directness  and  vivacity  which  is  the  essential  element  of 
popular  success.  Such  a  poet,  writing  in  his  closet  under  the  influence 
not  of  scenic  but  of  merely  literary  emotions,  may  produce  admirable 
declamation,  delicate  anatomy  of  character,  profound  exhibition  of 
human  passion ;  but  the  most  valuable  element  of  scenic  success,  viz., 
dramatic  effect^  may  be  entirely  absent.  This  precious  quality  may  be 
possessed  by  a  writer  with  not  a  tithe  of  the  genius  of  the  former,  and 
for  the  absence  of  this  quality  no  amount  of  abstract  literary  merit  can 
cornpensate.  A  striking  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  French 
theatre.  All  the  admirable  qualities  of  Racine  and  Corneille  ha^^e  not 
been  able  to  preserve  their  tragedies  from  comparative  neglect  as  trage- 
dies, /.  e.  in  a  theatrical  point  of  view.  As  literary  compositions  they 
will  always  be  studied  and  admired  by  every  one  who  desires  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  higher  qualities  of  the  French  language  and 
poetry ;  but  as  tragedies,  few  persons  can  now  witness  their  perform- 
ance without  experiencing  a  sensation  of  weariness  which  they  may 
attempt  to  disguise,  but  which  they  certainly  cannot  escape.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  explain  this  by  attributing  it  to  changes  in  the 
manners  and  habits  of  society;  but  how  happens  it  that  the  scenes  of 
Moli^re  always  retain  their  freshness  and  vivacity?  The  recson  is,  that 
Moli^re,  himself  a  skilful  actor,  as  well  as  an  unequalled  painter  of  that 
range  of  comic  character  which  he  has  delineated,  gave  to  his  pieces 
the  element  of  scenic  effect ;  an  element  which  will  successfully  replace 
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ce  of  much  higher  literary  qualities,  and  which  can  be  acquired 
tie  instinct  of  the  stage.  An  immense  majority  of  the  drama« 
xc  Elizabethan  theatre  were  actors,  and  this  is  why  their  writ- 
so  often  defiled  by  very  gross  faults  of  coarseness,  violence, 
y,  bombast,  bad  taste,  and  extravagance  —  such  faults,  in 
were  naturally  to  be  expected  from  actor-authors  writing  in 
te,  addressing  themselves  to  a  very  miscellaneous  public,  and 
not  of  future  glory,  but  of  immediate  profit  and  success ;  but 
ne  time  it  is  the  reason  why  their  writings,  despite  of  all  these, 
graver  faults,  invariably  possess  intense  dramatic  interest,  and 
\renes»s  for  the  absence  of  which  no  purely  literary  merit  can  in 
compensate.  But  though  professional  actors,  this  brilliant  con- 
.  of  writers,  by  a  chance  which  has  never  been  repeated  in  liter- 
ry,  consisted  of  nien  of  liberal  and  often  learned  education. 
y  young  men  of  strong  passions,  frequently  of  gentle  birth,  they 
cases  left  the  university  for  the  theatre,  where  they  hoped  to 
n  easy  subsistence  at  a  time  when  both  writing  for  the  stage 
ig  were  well  recompensed  by  the  public,  and  where  the  joyous 
jular  mode  of  life  possessed  such  charms  for  ardent  passions 
morality.  Their  career  was,  in  too  many  cases,  a  miserable 
)n  of  revelry  and  distress,  of  gross  debauchery  and  ignoble 
1 ;  but  the  examples  of  many  showed  that  prudence  and  indus- 
d  be  rewarded  in  this  career  with  the  same  certainty  as  in  oth- 
the  success  of  Burbage,  Alley n,  and  Shakspeare  can  be  put 
as  the.  contrast  to  the  debauched  lives  and  miserable  deaths  of 
i,  Greene,  and  Nash.  This  very  irregularity  of  life,  however, 
^e  contributed  to  give  to  the  works  of  this  time  that  large  spirit 
rvation,  that  universality  of  painting,  which  certainly  distin- 
them.  The  career  of  these  men,  at  least  in  its  commencement 
eral  outlines,  was  the  same.  They  attached  themselves,  in  the 
juality  of  actors  and  poets,  to  one  of  the  numerous  companies 
isting ;  and  in  many  instances  began  their  literary  labors  by 
g  and  rearranging  plays  already  exhibited  to  the  public,  and 
little  alteration  could  often  render  more  suitable  to  the  peculiar 
iS  of  the  company.  Having  by  this  comparatively  humble 
f  making  rechauffes  acquired  skill  and  facility,  the  dramatic 
t  would  bring  out  an  original  work,  either  alone  or  in  partner- 
;h  some  brother  playwright ;  and  in  this  way  he  would  be  fairly 
as  a  writer.  It  was  of  course  very  much  to  the  interest  of  a 
y  of  actors  to  possess  an  exclusive  right  to  the  services  of  an 
popular  dramatist ;  and  his  productions,  while  they  remained 
iscript,  continued  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  company, 
le  troops  of  actors  had  the  very  strongest  motive  for  taking 
recaution  that  their  pieces  should  not  be  printed,  publication 
y  annihilating  their  monopoly,  and  allowing  rival  companies  to 
Y  their  labors ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  comparatively  so  few 
iramas  of  this  period,  in  spite  of  their  unequalled  merit  and 
eat  popularity,  were  committed  to  the  press  dunwg  \X\^  Vvn^?»^  ^\ 
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least,  of  their  authors.    It  also  explains  the  singularly  careless  axat-.: 
tion  of  such  copies  as  were  printed,  these  having  been  given  to  M\  - 
public  in  many  cases  surreptitiously,  and  in  direct  contravention  to  d* 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  author.    It  must  be  confessed  thatinthesit 
teenth  century  in  England  theatrical  writing  was  considered  the  tBJ 
lowest  branch  of  literature,  if  indeed  it  was  regarded  as  literature  it 
all.    The  profession  of  actor,  though  often  profitable,  and  exerdsedby 
many  individuals  with  dignity  and  respectability,  was  certainly  nrt  I 
looked  upon  by  society  in  a  very  favorable  light.    The  vices  andproti 
ligacy  of  many  of  its  members  seemed  almost  to  justify  the  in&my 
stamped  on  the  occupation  by  the  old  law,  which  classed  players  with 
"  rogues  and  vagabonds."    Placed  in  such  a  social  atmosphere,  and 
exposed  to  such  powerful  and  opposing  influences,  the  dramatic  authof . 
of  those  times  was  likely  to  exhibit  precisely  the  tendencies  which  ft. 
actually  find  characterizing  his  works,  and  recorded  in  his  life. 

§9,1  will  now  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  English  play- 
wrights anterior  to  Shakspeare.   John  Lyly  (b.  about  1554)  composed 
several  court  plays  and  pageants,  and  is  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  in 
some  degree  the  favor  of  Elizabeth,  for  we  know  that  he  was  at  on8 
time  a  petitioner  for  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels. 
Ilis  few  plays  were  written  upon  classical,  or  rather  mj^hological  sub* 
jects,  as  the  story  of  Endymion^  Sappho  and  Phaon^  and  Alexandif 
and  Campaspc.    He  has  a  rich  and  fantastic  imagination,  and  his  writ- 
ings exhibit  genius  and  elegance,  though  strongly  tinctured  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  affectation  with  which  he  infected  the  language  of  the 
Court,  the  aristocracy,  and  even  to  a  considerable  degree  literature 
itself,  till   it  fell  under  the  ridicule  of  Shakspeare,  like  the  parallel 
absurdity  in  France,  the  PMbus  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet,  under 
the  lash  of  the  PHcteuses  Ridicules  and  the  Critique  de  l*£coi€  du 

'  Femmes.  Lyly  was  the  English  Gongora ;  and  his  absurd  though 
ingenious  jargon,  like  the  cstilo  culto  in  Spain,  became  tho  fasbionaMe 
affectation  of  the  day.  It  consisted  in  a  kind  of  exaggerated  vivacity 
of  imagery  and  expression ;  the  remotest  and  most  unexpected  analo- 
gies were  sought  for,  and  crowded  into  every  sentence.  The  reader 
may  form  some  notion  of  this  mode  of  writing  (which  was  called  Eu- 
phuism, from  Lj'ly's  once  fashionable  book  entitled  Supkmes  and  iu 
England)  by  consulting  the  caricature  of  it  which  Scott  has  introduced 
in  the  character  of  the  courtier  Sir  Piercy  Shafton  in  Tks  MonasUfy* 
In  fact  the  Euphuism  of  Lyly  was  the  somewhat  exaggerated  wit  of 
the  style  of  Sydney,  still  further  outrS.  "LyXy  was  a  man  gf  con8ide^ 
al}le  classical  acquirements,  and  had  been  educated  at  O^C^rd.  His 
lyrics  are  extremely  graceful  and  harmonious,  and  even  as  a  playwright 
his  merits  are  rather  lyrical  than  dramatic. 

George  Peele,  like  Lyly,  had  received  a  liberal  education  atOxfori 
He  was  one  of  Shakspeare's  fellow-actors  and  fellow-shareholders  in 
the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  lie  had  also  been  employed  by  the  City  of 
London  in  composing  and  preparing  those  spectacles  and  shows  which 

formed  60  great  a  portion  of  ancient  eWVc  ie«>\.vv\\.^.    Uia  earliest  wA 
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Arraignment  of  Paris,  was  printed  anonymously  in  1584.    His 

celebrated  dramatic  works  were  the  Davia  and  Bethsabe,  and 
lom^  in  which  there  are  great  richness  and  beauty  of  language,  and 
»ional  indications  of  a  high  order  of  pathetic  and  elevated  emotion ; 
lis  versification,  though  sweet,  has  little  variety;  and  the  luxuri- 
md  sensuous  descriptions  in  which  Peele  most  delighted  are  so 
irous  that  they  become  rather  tiresome  in  the  end.  It  should  be 
rked  that  this  poet  was  the  first  to  give  an  example  of  that  peculiar 
of  historical  flay  in  which  Shakspeare  was  afterwards  so  consum- 

a  master.  His  Edward  I.  is,  though  monotonous,  declamatory, 
stiff,  in  some  sense  the  forerunner  of  such  works  as  Richard  Il.y 
ird  III,,  or  Henry  V. 

OMAS  Kyi>,  'who  lived  about  the  same  time,  is  principally  notice- 
is  having  probably  been  the  original  author  of  that  famous  play 
which  so  many  dramatists  tried  their  hands  in  the  innumerable 
tings  which  it  received,  and  which  have  caused  it  to  be  ascribed  in 
ssion  to  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  elder  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
is  piece,  in  spite  of  its  occasional  extravagance,  even  the  greatest  of 
authors  might  have  been  proud.  It  is  called  Hieronymo,  the  Sfan" 
^ragedy.  Its  popularity  was  very  great,  and  furnishes  incessant 
ions  to  the  playwrights  of  the  day.  The  subject  is  exceedingly 
ny,  bloody,  and  dolorous ;  but  the  pictures  of  grief,  despair,  re- 
s,  and  madness,  with  which  it  abounds,  not  only  testify  high  dra« 
:  power  of  conception,  but  must  have  been,  as  we  know  they  were, 
idingly  favorable  for  displaying  the  powers  of  a  great  tragic  actor. 
:oMAS  Nash  and  Robert  Grbbnb,  both  Cambridge  men,  both 
),  and,  I  fear,  mercenary  satirists,  and  both  alike  in  the  profligacy 
eir  lives  and  the  misery  of  their  deaths,  though  they  may  have 

out  their  income  by  occasionally  writing  for  the  stage,  were  in 
ty  rather  pasquinaders  and  pamphleteers  than  dramatists  —  con- 
eri  of  the  press,  shamelessly  advertising  the  services  of  their  ready 
biting  pen  to  any  person  or  any  cause  that  would  pay  them.    They 

both  unquestionably  men  of  rare  powers ;  Nash  probably  the  bet- 
lan  and  the  abler  writer  of  the  two.  Nash  is  famous  for  the  bitter 
•oversy  he  maintained  with  the  learned  Gabriel  Harvey,  whom  he 
caricatured  and  attacked  in  numerous  pamphlets,  in  a  manner 
Ily  humorous  and  severe.  He  was  concerned  with  other  drama- 
in  the  production  of  a  piece  entitled  Summer's  Last  Will  and 
zmenty  and  in  a  satirical  comedy.  The  Isle  of  Dogs,  which  drew 
1  upon  bitn  the  anger  of  the  Government,  for  we  know  that  he 
Impiiion^il  for  some  time  in  consequence. 

eene  W|#f  lil^e  Nash,  the  author  of  a  multitude  of  tracts  and 
ihlets  on  the  most  miscellaneous  subjects.  Sometimes  they  were 
,  often  translated  or  expanded  from  the  Italian  novelists;  some- 
s  amusing  exposures  of  the  various  arts  of  cony-catching,  1.  e, 
ting  and  swindling,  practised  at  that  time  in  London,  and  in  which, 

to  be  feared,  Greene  was  personally  not  unversed;  sometimes 
il  confesghns,  like  Nash's  Pierce  Penntlessi  his  Sw J  Jit  cation  to  t\^ 

Ml* 
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Devils  or  Greene's  Groais-xortk  of  Wif,  purporting  to  be  L  warning  tt 
others  against  the  consequences  of  unbridled  passions.  Some  ot  thrtl 
confessions  are  exceedin;^ly  pathetic,  and  would  be  more  so  could  tfai 
reader  divest  himself  of  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the  whole  is  often  I 
mere  trick  to  catch  a  penny.  The  popularity  of  these  tracts,  we  knofTi 
was  very  great.  The  only  dramatic  work  we  need  specify  of  Greene'^ 
was  Gcorge-a- Green,  the  legend  of  an  old  English  popular  hero» 
recounted  with  much  occasional  vivacity  and  humor. 
•  Thomas  Lodge  (1556-1625.')  is  described  by  Mr.  Collier  as  "second 
to  Kyd  in  vigor  and  boldness  of  conception ;  but  as  a  drawer  of  cha^ 
Acter,  so  essential  a  part  of  dramatic  poetry,  he  unquestionably  has  the 
advantage."  His  principal  work  is  a  tragedy  entitled  The  Hounds  of 
Civil  War,  lively  set  forth  in  the  Two  Tragedies  of  Marius  and  SyUtL 
(1594).  He  also  composed,  in  conjunction  with  Greene,  A  Loohiug' 
Glass  for  London  and  England,  the  object  of  which  is  a  defence  of  the 
stage  against  the  Puritanical  party.     (See  also  p.  86.) 

§  10.  But  by  far  the  most  powerful  genius  among  the  dramatic  poete 
who  immediately  preceded  Shakspeare  was  Christopher  Marlowe 
(i563?-i593).     This  man,  if  destiny  had  granted  to  him  a  longer  life, 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  correct  the  luxuriance  of  an  ardent 
temperament  and  an  unregulated  imagination,  might  have  leftworkr 
that  would  have  placed  him  very  high  among  the  foremost  poets  of  his 
age.    As  it  is,  his  remains  strike  us  with  as  much  regret  as  admiration 
—  regret  that  such  rare  powers  should  have  been  so  irregularly  culti- 
vated.    Marlowe  was  born  at  Canterbury  in  1563,  and  was  educated 
at  Cambridge.     On  leaving  the  University  he  joined  a  troop  of  actors, 
and  is  recorded  to  have  broken  his  leg  upon  the  stage.     His  mode  of 
life  was  remarkable  for  vice  and  debauchery,  even  in  a  profession  bo 
little  scrupulous ;  and  he  was  strongly  suspected  by  his  contemporarie*' 
of  having  been  little  better  than  an  Atheist.     His  career  was  as  short 
as  it  was  disgraceful :  he  was  stabbed  in  the  head  with  his  own  dagger^ 
which  he  had  drawn  in  a  disreputable  scufHe  with  a  disreputable  antag- 
onist, in  a  disreputable  place :  and  he  died  of  this  wound  at  the  age  of 
thirty.   His  works  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  strongly  distinguished 
from  those  of  preceding  and  contemporary  dramatists  by  an  air  of 
astonishing  power,  energy,   and  elevation  —  an  elevation,  it  is  trnCi 
which  is  sometimes  exaggerated  into  bombast,  and  an  energy  whidi 
occasionally  degenerates  into  extravagance.     His  first  work  was  the 
tragedy  of  Tamburlaine,  and  the  rants  of  the  declamation  in  this  piece 
furnished  rich  materials  for  satire  and  caricature;  but  in  spite  of  this 
bombast  the  piece  contains  many  passages  of  great  power  and  beauty. 
Marlowe's  best  work  is  incontcstably  the  drama  of  Faustus,  founded 
upon   the  very  same  popular  legend  which  Goethe  adopted  as  tlie 
tfroundwork  of  his  tragedy;  but  the  point  of  view  taken  by  Marlowe 
i«  far  simpler  than  that  of  Goethe;  and  the  English  poem  contaihs  no 
ira<'c  of  the  profound   self-questioning  of  the  German  hero,  of  the 
extraordinary   creation    of   Mephistopheles,    nor    anything    like    the 
pathetic  episode  of  Margaret.    The  witch  element,  whicli  reigns  W 
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i  picturesquely  in  the  German  poem,  is  here  entirely  absent, 
le  other  hand,  there  is  certainly  no  passage  in  the  tragedy  ot 
I  which  terror,  despair,  and  remorse  are  painted  with  such  a 
hand,  as  the  great  closing  scene  of  Marlowe's  piece,  when 
after  the  twenty-four  years  of  sensual  pleasure  which  weie 

in  his  pact  with  the  Evil  One,  is  waiting  for  the  inevitable 

the  Fiend  to  claim  his  bargain.  This  is  truly  dramatic,  and 
lly  one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  that  ever  were  placed 
stage.  The  tragedy  of  the  yew  of  Malta,  though  inferior  to 
is  characterized  by  similar  merits  and  defects.  The  hero, 
,  is  the  type  of  the  Jew  as  he  appeared  to  the  rude  and  bigoted 
ons  of  the  fifteenth  century  —  a  monster  half  terrific,  half 
i,  impossibly  rich,  inconceivably  bloodthirsty,  cunning,  and 
1,  the  bugbear  of  an  age  of  ignorance  and  persecution, 
the  exploits  of  cruelty  and  retaliation  upon  his  Christian 
s  make  Barabbas  a  fantastic  personage,  the  intense  expres- 
s  rage,  his  triumph,  and  his  despair,  give  occasion  for  many 
rsts  of  Marlowe's  powerful  declamation.  The  tragedy  of 
r/.,  which  was  the  last,  of  this  gfeat  poet's  works,  shows  that 
apartments  of  his  art,  and  particularly  in  that  of  moving  ter» 
)ity,  he  might,  had  he  lived,  have  become  no  insignificant 
Shakspeare  himself.  The  scene  of  the  assassmation  of  thfi 
king  is  worked  up  to  a  very  lofty  pitch  of  tragic  pathos, 
-amb  observes  that  "  tlie  reluctant  pangs  of  abdicating  roy- 
ward  furnished  hints  which  Shakspeare  scarce  improved  in 
rd  II. ;  and  the  death-scene  of  Marlowe's  king  moves  pity 
r  beyond  any  scene,  ancient  or  modern,  with  which  I  am 
3."  Marlowe  was  the  morning  star  that  heralded  the  rising 
at  dramatic  Sun. 

pass  over  the  names  of  a  number  of  comparatively  insignifi- 
)rs  who  appeared  about  this  time,  whose  dramatic  works  have 
en  collected  and  printed.  -  They  in  some  instances,  according 
stom  of  that  age,  either  composed  plays  in  partnership,  or 
id  altered  plays  written  before,  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  difli- 
sign  to  each  plajrwright  his  just  share  of  merit.  There  are, 
two  or  three  pieces  which  have  come  down  to  us,  either  anony- 
at  least  attributed  to  so  many  different  authors,  that  it  is  now 
e  to  father  them  with  precision.  Some  of  these  pieces  are  of 
it,  and  others  are  curious  as  being  examples  of  the  practice 
irwards  became  general  in  our  theatre,  of  dramatizing  either 
rom  the  chronicle  history  of  our  own  or  other  countries  (of 
js  we  may  cite  the  old  Hamlet,  The  Famous  Victories,  and  King 

remarkable  crimes  —  causes  ctlhbres  —  which  had  attracted 
;  attention  by  their  unusual  atrocity  or  the  romantic  nature 
2tail8.  Good  examples  of  these  are  Arden  of  Feversham,  and 
shire  Tragedy,  both  founded  on  fact,  both  works  of  no  mean 
1  both  attributed,  though  without  any  probability,  to  tlie  p  en 
>care. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

SlIAKSPEARE.    A.  D.  1564-1616. 

}  1.  Parentage  and  education  of  Shakspeare.  $  2.  His  early  life  and  ininii|l 
$  3.  lie  comes  to  London,  joins  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  turns  author.  {4.  Ca» 
pany  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  §  5.  Shakspeare's  career  at  the  Globe.  Hii  act- 
ing. §G,  Continuation  of  his  life.  His  success  and  prudence.  Betaniti 
Stratford.  His  death.  §  7.  Classification  of  his  Dramas  into  Historj  ib4 
Fiction.  Sources  of  the  Dramas.  §  8.  His  treatment  of  the  Historical  Dif 
mas.  §  9.  His  treatment  of  the  Dramas  founded  upon  Fiction.  §  10.  lUi 
Vctius  and  Adonis f  Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  SonnUs. 

§  1.  William  Shakspeare  was  born  on  the  23d  of  April,  1564,  in 
the  small  county  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire,  and  Wi 
baptized  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  His  father,  John  ShakspoMk 
respecting  -whose  trade  and  position  in  life  much  controversy  hat  beei 
raised,  was,  in  all  probability,  a  fellmonger  and  wool-dealer,  towhidi 
commerce  he  appears  to  have  added  that  of  glovet  or  manufacturer  of 
the  many  articles  of  dress  that  were  then  made  of  leather.  He  unquef 
tionably  belonged  to  the  burgher  or  shopkeeper  class ;  but  had  married 
an  heiress  of  ancient  and  even  knightly  descent,  Isabella  Arden  or 
Arderne,  the  scion  of  a  family  which  had  figured  in  the  courtiytnd 
warlike  annals  of  preceding  reigns ;  and  thus  in  the  veins  of  the  grert 
poet  of  humanity  ran  blood  derived  from  both  the  aristocratic  vA 
popular  portions  of  the  community.  Isabella  Arderne  had  brought  hef 
husband  in  dowry  a  small  freehold  property;  but  this  acquisitioiii 
though  apparently  advantageous,  seems  to  have  been  ultimately  the 
cause  of  misfortune  to  the  family ;  for  John  Shakspeare,  who  had  ori- 
ginally been  a  thriving  and  prosperous  tradesman,  gradually  descended, 
during  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  his  illustrious  son,  to  a  condition  of 
comparative  indigence.  This  is  to  be  attributed,  as  far  as  may  be 
guessed,  to  his  acquisition  of  land  having  tempted  him  to  engage,  with- 
out experience,  in  agricultural  pursuits,  which  ended  disastrously  in  hii 
being  obliged  at  different  times  to  mortgage  and  sell  not  only  his  farnH 
but  even  one  of  the  houses  in  Stratford  of  which  he  had  been  owner. 
He  at  last  retained  nothing  but  that  small,  but  now  venerable  dwellingi 
consecrated  to  all  future  ages  by  being  the  spot  where  the  greatest  of 
poets  firbt  saw  the  light,  and  which  will  ever  be  carefully  preserved  M 
the  shrine  of  England's  greatest  glory.  That  John  Shakspeare  had 
been  originally  in  flourishing  circumstances  is  amply  proved  by  hi8 
having  long  been  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  Stratford,  and  having  served 
the  office  of  Bailiff  or  Mayor  in  1568.  His  distresses  appear  t9  hart 
become  severe  in  1579,  when  he  was  excused  by  his  brethren  of  th« 
municipality  from  contributing  a  smaW  «urcv  at  ;x.Ume  of  public  culvn* 
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ption  grounded,  probably,  on  his  poverty.  He  also,  most 
:he  same  cause,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  post  of  Alder- 
ems  at  the  end  of  his  life  to  have  been  entirely  dependent 
sistance  of  his  son,  when  the  latter,  as  he  speedily  did. 
If  to  a  position  of  competence,  and  even  of  affluence, 
ails  "will  no.  be  regarded  as  trivial  by  any  one  who  will 
closely  connected  they  are  with  the  important  and  much- 
stion  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  education  enjoyed  by  Wil- 
eare  —  a  question  of  the  very  deepest  import  in  fixing  our 
his  works  and  our  appreciation  of  his  genius.  That  ho 
derived  even  the  most  elementary  instruction  from  his 
ipossible ;  for  we  know  that  neither  John  nor  Isabella  Shak- 

write  —  an  accomplishment,  however,  which,  it  should  be 
as  comparatively  rare  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  even  a  higher 
ety  than  the  one  to  which  such  persons  belonged.  Bat  wo 
>nclude  from  this,  as  is  done  by  those  who  think  to  elevato 
of  the  great  poet  by  denying  him  all  the  advantages  of 
;ruction,  that  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  his  parents 
deprived  him  of  education.  There  existed  at  that  time,  and 
at  the  present  day,  in  the  borough  of  Stratford,  one  of  those 
ree  grammar-schools  "  of  which  so  many  country  towns  in 
er  examples,  where  the  pious  charity  of  past  ages  has  pro- 
I  gratuitous  education  of  posterity.  In  these  establishments 
always  made  for  the  children  of  the  burgesses  of  the  town ; 
old  grammar-school  in  Stratford,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
,  it  is  quite  certain  that  John  Shakspeare  had  the  right,  as 
nd  Past  Bailiff  of  the  town,  of  sending  his  son  without  cx- 
5  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  neglected  to  avail  him- 
;eful  a  privilege :  and  that  William  enjoyed  at  all  events  tho 
►f  such  elementary  instruction  as  was  offered  by  the  gram- 
;  of  those  days,  is  rendered  more  than  probable,  not  only 
insive  though  irregular  reading  of  which  his  works  give 
it  by  one  among  the  vague  traditions  which  have  descended 
^s  legend  relates  that  the  poet  had  been  "  in  his  youth  a 
ir  in  the  country,"  a  fact  which  cannot,  of  course,  be  strictly 
know  at  what  an  early  age  he  left  his  native  town  to  enter 
reer  of  actor  and  author  in  the  Globe  Theatre  in  London, 
vever,  be  the  misrepresentation  of  fact,  namely,  that  after 
ough  the  lower  classes  of  Stratford  Grammar-School  he 
een  employed,  as  a  lad  of  his  aptitude  would  not  improba^ 
en,  in  assisting  the  master  in  instructing  the  junior  pupils. 
)ng  the  various  legends  connected  with  the  early  life  of  so 
n,  and  which  posterity,   in  the  singular  absence  of  more 

details,  swallows  with  greediness,  the  most  celebrated  and 
i  tl\at  which  represents  his  youth  as  irregular  and  even 
and  in  particular  recounts  his  deer-stealing  expedition,  in 
ith  other  riotous  young  fellows,  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park 
e,  near  Stratford.    The  young  poacher,  Yfho  had  "  broken 
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the  park,  stolen  the  deer,  and  kissed  the  keeper's  daughter,**  is  said  Itf^ 
have  been  «eized.  brought  before  the  indignant  Justice  of  the  Peace,  anj  ] 
treated  with  so  much  severity  by  Sir  Thomas,  that  he  revenged  himself ' 
on  the  rural  rr.agnate  by  aiVixing  a  doggerel  pasquinade  to  the  gates  of ; 
Charlcoto.     The  wrath  of  the  magistrate  is  said  to  have  blazed  so  high 
at  this  additional  insolence  that  Shakspeare  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
himself  from  more  serious  persecution  by  escaping  to  London.    Here, 
continues  the  legend,  which  is  so  circumstantial  and  picturesque  that 
we  cannot  but  regret  its  total  want  of  proof  and  probability,  the  young 
poet  arrived  in  such  deep  poverty,  as  to  be  for  some  time  reduced  to 
earn  a  livelihood  by  holding  horses  at  the  doors  of  the  theatres,  where 
**his  pleasant  wit"   attracting  the  notice  of  the  actors,  he  ultimately 
obtained  access  '•  behind  the  scenes,"  and  by  degrees  became  a  cele- 
brated actor  and  valuable  dramatic  author.     Eager  as  we  are  for  every 
scrap  of  personal  infonnation  which  can  help  to  realize  so  great  a  man 
as  Shakspeare,  we  are  naturally  reluctant  to  renounce  our  belief  in  so 
striking  a  story ;  but,  though  the  deer-stealing  story  may  very  possibly 
be  not  altogether  devoid  of  foundation,  the  romantic  incidents  connect- 
ed with  his  leaving  Stratford  and  embracing  the  theatrical  career,  are 
to  be  explained  in  a  different  and  much  less  improbable  manner.    It  is 
quite  certain  that  he  left  his  native  town  in  1586,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  distressed  situation  in  which  his  parents 
then  were,  and,  what  is  no  less  likelj-,  the  imprudence  and  irregularitj 
of  his  own  youthful  conduct,  may  have  contributed  to  render  a  longei 
stay  in  Stratford  disagreeable,  if  not  impossible.     One  ev^snt,  which  had 
occurred   about  four  years   before,   most  probably  contributed  more 
powerfully  to  send  him  forth  "  to  seek  his  fortune,"  than  the  ire  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  or  the  perhaps  not  very  enviable  reputation  which  his 
boyish  escapades  had  probably  acquired  among  the  steady  burgesses 
of  the  little  town,  who  probably  shook  their  heads  at  the  young  scape- 
grace, prophesying  that  he  would  never  come  to  any  good.     This  event 
was  his  marriage,  contracted  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  in  1582,  with 
Anne  Hathaway,  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer,  little  above  the  rank  of  a 
laboring  man,  who  resided  at  the  hamlet  of  Shottery,  about  two  miles 
from  Stratford.     Anne  Hathaway  was  seven  years  and  a  half  older  than 
her  boy-husband ;  and  the  marriage  appears  to  have  been  pressed  on 
with  eager  haste,  probably  by  the  relatives  of  the  bride,  who  may  have 
forced  young  Shakspeare  to  heal  a  breach  which  he  had  made  in  the 
young  woman's  reputation.     There  is  still  in  existence  the  undertakingt 
legally  signed  by  the  parties,  giving  Shakspeare,  then  a  minor,  the 
jxjwer  of  contracting  marriage.     The  whole  of  this  important  episode 
in  the  poet's  life  bears  strong  trace  of  a  not  over  reputable  family  my?" 
tery.    The  fruit  of  this  union  was  first  a  daughter  Susanna,  the  poet's 
favorite  child,  born  in  1583,  and  in  the  following  year  twins,  Judith  and 
Ilamnet.    The  latter,  the  poet's  only  son,  died  at  twelve  years  of  age;  his 
Iwo  daughters  survived  him.     After  these  he  had  no  more  children ;  and 
there  are  several  facts  which  seem  to  point,  significantly  though  ob- 
gcurclj'f  io  the  conclusion  that  the  married  life  of  the  poet  was  not 
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marked  by  that  love  and  confidence  which  is  the  usual  result  of  well* 
considered  and  well-assorted  unions.  Thus,  though  Shakspeare  j^assed 
the  most  active  portion  of  his  life,  from  1586  to  161 1,  almost  constantly 
in  London,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  his  wife,  during  the  whole  of 
that  long  period,  never  resided  with  her  husband,  but  with  his  parents 
in  Stratford ;  and  therefore  could  only  have  seen  him  on  the  occasions, 
|«robably  pretty  frequent,  of  his  flying  visits  to  his  native  place.  In  the 
great  poet's  Will,  too,  which  invaluable  document  gives  us  so  many 
details  concerning  his  private  life,  Mrs.  Shakspeare  appears  to  be 
treated  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  which  a  beloved  and  re- 
spected wife  might  have  expected  from  so  generous  and  gentle  a  charac- 
ter as  William  Shakspeare's  unquestionably  was.  To  his  wife  the 
poet  leaves  only  "  his  second-best  bed,  with  the  hangings,"  a  very 
slighting  and  inconsiderable  legacy  when  we  reflect  that  he  died  com- 
paratively rich.* 

Concerning  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  the  great  painter  of  nature 
and  of  man  we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
his  education  was  neglected,  his  passions  strong,  and  his  conduct  far 
from  regular :  j-et  we  may  in  some  sort  rejoice  at  the  destiny  which 
allowed  him  to  draw  his  earliest  impressions  of  nature  from  the  calm 
and  graceful  scenery  of  Warwickshire,  and  placed  him  in  a  situation  to 
study  the  passions  and  characters  of  men  among  the  unsophisticated 
inhabitants  of  a  small  provincial  town.  Perhaps,  too,  the  very  imper- 
fection of  his  intellectual  training  was  an  advantage  to  his  genius,  in 
allowing  his  gigantic  powers  to  develop  themselves,  untrammelled  by 
the  bonds  of  regular  education.  It  is  not  improbable  that  atone  period 
of  his  youth  he  had  been  placed  in  the  office  of  some  country  practitioner 
of  the  law :  in  all  his  works  he  shows  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
technical  language  of  that  profession,  and  frequently  draws  his  illustra- 
tions from  its  vocabulary.  Besides,  such  terms  as  he  employs  he 
almost  always  employs  correctly ;  which  would  hardly  be  possible  but 
to  one  who  had  been  professionally  versed  in  them :  add  to  which  in 
one  of  the  few  ill-natured  and  satirical  allusions  made  to  Shakspeare  by 
his  contemporary  rivals,  there  is  a  distinct  indication  of  the  poet's  hav- 
ing in  his  youth  exercised  "  the  trade  of  Noverint,"  that  is,  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  lawyer's  clerk,  this  word  being  the  usual  commencement  ot 
writs  —  "  noverint  universi." 

§  3.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  therefore,  Shakspeare,now  the  father  o* 
three  children,  in  all  probability  not  enjoying  in  his  native  place  a  very 
enviable  reputation,  without  means  of  support,  his  father  having  at  this 
time  descended  to  a  very  low  ebb  of  worldly  fortunes,  for  we  know  that 
at  this  period,  1586,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  altogether  from  the 
municipal  council,  determined  upon  the  great  step  of  leaving  Stratford 
altogether,  and  erhbarking  on  the  wide  ocean  of  London  theatrical  life. 
The  story  of  his  being  reduced  to  hold  horses  at  the  doors  of  theatres  is 

*  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  recollected  that,  as  Shakspeare's  property 
tvas  chiefly  freehold,  his  wife  was  entitled  to  dower. 
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too  absurd  to  deserve  a  moment*s  consideration.  In  Uie  first  piftce  i 
established  by  a  thousand  passages  and  allusions  in  the  dramatic  i 
positions  of  that  day,  that  the  audiences  universally  visited  the 
either  on  foot  or  in  boats,  for  which  facility  these  establishments 
built  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  then  a  much  more  ronvenidil 
hi^hwnv  than  the  narrow  and  tortuous  streets  of  London  of  thedlS] 
tecnth  century.  Consequently  there  could  be  no  horses  to  hoUi| 
Secondly,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  young  rnan  endowed  Mrith  sodh 
talents  as  Shakspeare,  talents  of  which  he  had  most  certainly  girei 
evidence  in  his  early  poems,  many  of  them  probably  written  before  thil 
time,  should  have  found  the  least  difficulty  in  entering  a  professions! 
easy  of  access  as  the  theatre  then  was.  The  companies  of  actors  ¥rere  J. 
always  glad  to  enlist  among  them  such  men  of  ready  genius  as  could 
render  themselves  useful  as  performers  and  dramatists ;  and  this  com- 
bined occupation  Shakspcare,  like  Ben  Jonson,  Marlowe,  and  many 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  fulfilled  .with  an  aptitude  of  which  the 
proofs  are  evident.  Besides,  theatrical  performances  had  before  thii 
time  been  popular  in  Wan^'ickshire.  Various  companieb  had  visited 
Stratford  in  their  summer  peregrinations,  and  had  performed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  corporation.  The  greatest  tragic  actor  of  that  daji 
Richard  Burbage,  was  a  Warwickshire  man,  and  Thomas  Greene,* 
distinguished  member  of  the  troop  of  the  Globe,  then  the  first  theatre 
in  London,  was  a  native  of  Stratford,  and  is  by  many  supposed  to  have 
been  even  a  relation  of  Shakspeare.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  prob- 
able than  that  the  young  adventurer,  whose  talents  could  not  have  been 
unknown,  received  an  invitation  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  company 
of  the  Globe.  It  is  certain  that  he  joined  that  undertaking;  for  we  find 
him  in  15S9,  that  is,  only  three  years  after  his  arrival  in  London,  en- 
rolled among  the  shareholders  of  the  above  theatre,  his  name  being  the 
eleventh  in  a  list  of  fifteen.  It  will  be  remembered,  as  I  have  indicatedin 
a  preceding  chapter,  that  the  number  of  shareholders  in  the  Elizabethan 
theatrical  companies  was  generally  small,  and  that  the  profits  of  the 
representation  were  divided  among  them ;  the  additional  actors  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  being  **  hired  men,"  receiving  a  fixed  salarft 
and  having  no  claim  upon  the  general  profits  of  the  undertaking.-  Like 
other  young  men  of  that  time,  he  rendered  himself  useful  to  his  com- 
pany in  the  double  capacity  oi actor  and  arranger  offieces :  and  there 
is  r.c  reason  to  suppose  that  his  professional  career  differed  from  that 
of  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Ford,  and  others,  in  any  respect  save  inj 
the  industry  and  success  with  which  he  pursued  his  double  calling,  andj 
the  prudence  with  which  he  accumulated  the  pecuniary  results  of  that 
activity.  He  began,  in  all  probability,  by  adapting  old  plays  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  theatre,  and  while  engaged  in  this  humble  employment 
acquired  that  consummate  knowledge  of  stage  effect  which  distinguished 
him,  and  which  firht  struck  out  the  spark  of  that  inimitable  dramatic 
genius  which  place?  him  above  all  other  poets  in  the  world.  His  con- 
nection with  the  theatre  continued  from  1586  to  his  retirement  in  1611. 
u  pel  iod  of  twenty-five  years,  embracing  the  splendor  of  his  youtli  anJ 
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jpT  of  his  manhood.  It  is  between  these  dates  that  were  produaid 
lirty-seven  dramas  which  compose  his  best-known  works, 
'ould  evidently  be  no  less  curious  than  useful  could  we  establish, 
jome  degree  of  accuracy,  the  dates  and  sequence  of  these  thirty- 
plays  :  such  an  investigation  would  furnish  us  with  inestimable 
ials  for  tracing  the  intellectual  and  artistic  development  of  the 
;st  of  all  dramatists ;  but  though  many  such  attempts  have  been 
,  some  of  them  vrith  extraordinary  acuteness  and  erudition,  none 
2m  have  resulted  even  in  an  approach  to  a  satisfactory  chronology 
lakspeare's  dramatic  history.  The  notices  of  the  first  performance 
me  of  these  wonderful  works,  the  minute  examination  of  possible 
rical  allusions  contained  in  them,  the  order  of  their  sequence  in 
irst  complete  edition  of  the  plays,  which  was  not  given  to  the 
i  till  1623,  that  is,  seven  years  after  the  poet's  death,  all  these 
rently  promising  materials  for  establishing  a  sound  theory  of  their 
r  of  composition,  will  be  found  on  trial  not  to  be  relied  on.  Inter- 
:vidence  founded  upon  shades  of  style  and  a  higher  or  lower  degree 
rtistic  perfection  in  treatment,  is  a  test  of  a  still  more  tempting  but 

more  visionary  nature;  and  from  the  employment  of  all  these 
lods  combined  we  may  indeed  sometimes  class  the  plays  of  Shak- 
re  into  certain  great  but  not  very  accurately  marked  periods,  but 
:an  never  hope  to  attain  anything  like  an  exact  chronological  order. 
J  is  of  course  to  be  deeply  regretted,  but  cannot  be  an  object  of  sur- 
e ;  for  during  the  whole  of  his  literary  career  our  great  dramatic 
ter-workman,  in  all  likelihood,  continued  to  adapt  and  arrange  old 
rs  as  well  as  to  compose  original  pieces ;  and  working  for  bread,  and 
bably  with  great  rapidity,  he  was  not  scrupulous  as  to  how  far  the 
:rior  composition  of  an  earlier  and  ruder  poet  passed  for  his  own 
duction.  This  consideration  will  also  explain  the  extraordinary 
"erence  in  point  of  merit,  literary  as  well  as  theatrical,  which  even 
least  critical  reader  may  discern  in  his  performances,  some  of  ihem, 
Othello  for  example,  being  specimens  of  the  most  consummate  per- 
don  both  in  style  and  construction,  while  others,  as  Titus  Andronh 
,  PericleSj  and  parts  of  Henry  F7.,  are  not  only  markedly  inferior  to 

other  compositions,  but  are  unworthy  of  a  dramatist  even  of  the 
tnblest  pretensions. 

i4.  The  Company  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  to  which  Shakspcarc 
aained  attached  as  an  actor  and  shareholder  during  the  whole  of  his 
ndon  career,  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
Ihe  numerous  troops  that  then  furnished  amusement  to  the  capital, 
eir  principal  place  of  representation  was  the  playhouse  which  gave 
m  their  name,  so  called  from  its  sign  bearing  the  ef^gy  of  Atlas 
>porting  the  globe,  with  the  motto  "  Totus  Mundus  agit  Uistrionem." 
i  was  situated  on  the  Bankside  in  Southwark  near  the  Surrey  ex- 
nity  of  London  Bridge.  Most  of  the  theatres  of  that  day  were 
ced  on  the  river's  bank  in  the  southern  suburb  of  the  capital,  partly, 
doubt,  for  the  convenience  of  access  by  water,  but  mainly  to  place 
tn  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  which,  being 

12 
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nt  tl.at  time  dccplv  infected  with  Puritan  doctrines,  used  all  its  effortfe 
to  discountenance  and  crush  the  plavcrs.  The  enmity  between  tin, 
*•  witty  va.^abo.ids"  of  the  theatre  and  the  fanatx  Aldermen  vi|, 
envenomed  by  inco>sant  jokes  and  pasquinades  on  the  part  of  the  fo^ 
mer,  and  by  constant  persecution  from  the  latter :  and  on  the  ultimite 
triumph  of  the  Puritans  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  vindo- 
tive  biijotry  of  ilie  city  succeeded  in  completely  annihilating  the  theatre. 
The  Globe  cc»mpany  was  undoubtedly  the  most  respectable  as  well  as,;) 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  then  theatres,  and  partly  by  prudentlj 
avoidinj^  to  give  oHence  by  political  allusions,  and  partly  by  securing 
powerful  jirotection  at  Court,  as  for  instance  that  of  Lord  Keeper 
Egorton  and  the  accomplished  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  liberal  patron 
and  personal  friend  of  Shakspcarc  himself,  this  society  obtained  the 
unusual  permission  of  opening,  as  a  theatre,  a  private  house  altered 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  forbidden  precincts  of  London  itself.  Thiswaif 
the  Rlackfriars  playhouse,  situated  nearly  on  the  exact  spot  nowocc... 
pied  by  the  printing-house  of  the  Times  newspaper.  This  edificCi  ; 
much  smaller  than  the  Globe,  was  entirely  roofed  over,  and  the  com-, 
pany  were  in  the  habit  of  performing  here  in  the  winter,  whereas  ditf^ 
ing  the  summer  their  representations  were  given  on  the  Bankside,  tiie  ' 
inclemency  of  the  weather  being  then  less  inconvenient. 

§  5.  Guided  by  the  faint  and  feeble  lights  of  tradition  and  occasional 
obscure  allusions  in  the  writings  of  the  day,  we  may  trace  Shakspeare'i 
professional  and  literary  career  from  his  joining  the  Globe  company  in 
1589  till  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1611.    That  career  appears  to 
have  been  a  highly  successful  one.    During  the  first  years  he  probablj 
rendered  himself  useful  to  his  theatre  as  an  actor;  and  here  arises  the 
question  of  the  degree  of  talent  he  displayed  in  this  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession; some  maintaining  him  to  have  been  a  tragic  and  comic  per- 
former of  the  first  class,  while  others  accord  him  only  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  talent.    That  he  was  better  acquainted  than  perhaps  anj 
man  has  ever  been  with  the  theoretic  principles  of  the  actor's  art  ii 
unquestionable  from  many  passages  in  his  writings ;  it  will  suffice  t* 
allude  to  the  inimitable  "directions  to  the  players"  put  into  the  moutli 
of  Hamlet,  which,  in  incredibly  few  words,  contain  the  whole  system 
of  the  art.     But  in  all  probability  the  truth,  as  far  as  regards  his  own 
personal  proficiency  as  a  performer,  lies  between  the  two  extremes* 
From  some  clear  and  other  obscure  indications,  wc  may  guess  at  cer- 
tain rarts  which  he  acted  in  his  own  dramas  as  in  those  of  other  poets* 
'J'hu3  we  have  good  authority  for  supposing  that  he  acted  the  Ghost  in 
his  tragedy  oi  Ilamlct ;  the  secondary,  but  graceful  and  touching  cha^ 
acter  of  Adnni,  the  faithful  old  servant,  in  his  As  Tou  Like  It  \  UiC 
passionate   and   deeply  pathetic   impersonation  of  grief  and   despair 
in  Kyd's  popular  tragedy  of  Ilicronymo  ;  and  the  sensible  citizen,  Old 
Knowcll,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  In  His  Humor,     Such  part8|  itii 
evident,  would  never  have  been  intrusted,  in   a  comoany  so  rich  in 
talent  as  was  that  of  the  Globe,  to  an  incompetent  actor:  at  the  sania 
time  they  all  belong  to  a  particular  and  perhaps  secondary  typCf  from 
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e  may  conclude  that  Shakspeare's  line  or  emfloi^  as  it  is  now 
1  the  technical  jargon  of  the  English  and  French  stages,  v^as 
Jie  old  men  —  the  ptrcs  nobles.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
I  abandoned  the  practice  of  appearing,  except  perhaps  occa- 
,  on  the  stage,  and  found  that  his  services  as  an  adapter  and 
r  of  plays,  and  then  as  an  original  author,  were  more  valuable 
:roop  than  his  exertions  as  an  actor.  Burbage,  we  know,  was 
jinal  and  most  popular  performer  of  his  comrade's  great  tragic 
IS,  Richard  III.,  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  the  like. 
Shakspeare's  first  original  poems  were  not  dramatic;  he  must 
xded  as  the  creator  of  a  peculiar  species  of  narrative  compos! - 
lich  was  destined  to  achieve  an  immediate  and  immense  popu- 

Venus  and  Adonis^  which,  in  his  dedication  to  Lord  Southamp- 
:  calls  "  the  first  heir  of  his  invention,"  was  published  in  1593. 
lighly  probable  that  this  poem  7— exhibitmg  all  the  luxuriant 
ess,  the  voluptuous  tenderness,  of  a  youthful  genius  — was  con- 

if  not  composed,  at  Stratford.  The  Rafe  of  Lucreccy  a  some- 
imilar  but  inferior  work,  written,  like  its  companion,  in  a  species 
ian  ctanza,  enjoyed  a  great  but  inferior  popularity.  The  former 
56  works  was  reissued  in  five  several  editions  between  the  years 
nd  1602 ;  while  the  Lucrece,  during  nearly  the  same  lapse  of 
ippeared  in  three.  The  first  years  of  Shakspeare's  theatrical  life 
probably  devoted  to  mere  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  old 

and  the  traces  of  his  pen  might  perhaps  be  found  in  an  immense 
IT  of  works  of  earlier  dramatists  —  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Ljly,  &c. 
among  his  published  and  collected  works,  several  —  as  Pericles, 
Androfticus,  Henry  VI. ,  perhaps  much  of  Henry  VIII.  —  seem 
examples  of  this ;  and  though  difficult,  it  would  not  be  impossi- 
track  his  genius  here  and  there  through  the  rude  and  undigested 

of  thj  older  playwright,  vivifying  some  stroke  of  passion  or 
:ter,  or  interspersing  one  of  those  inimitable  touches  of  descrip- 
nd  reflection  which  glow  and  sparkle  like  gems  amid  the  rubbish 
;  original  piece.  At  what  period  he  began  to  be  fully  conscious 
own  vast  powers,  and  abandoned  such  adaptation  for  original  dra- 
composition,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain ;  for  some  of  those 
rtal  works  which  bear  the  strongest  and  deepest  impress  of  his 
reus  genius  were  undoubtedly  based  upon  former  productions  hy 
r  hands,  and  had  undergone  repeated  recastings  and  alterations 
nself  and  others.  As  examples  of  this  I  may  mention  Hamlet, 
Y  v.,  and  King  John.  Shakspeare  must  have  speedily  risen  to 
iich  importance  in  the  Globe  company  as  sufficed  to  call  down 
him  the  attacks  of  envious  or  disappointed  rivals ;  for  the  learned 
ritty  but  disreputable  Nash  makes  bitter  allusions  unmistakably 
ing  at  Shakspeare's  name  and  alleged  want  of  learning,  as  well 

his  activity  in  "  bolstering  out  a  blank  verse,"  and  producing 
)le  Hamlets^  or  handfuls,  of  tragical  speeches."  He  is  "Johannes 
►turn,"  and  on  the  strength  of  a  few  blustering  commonplaces 
is  himself  •the  only  Shakescenc   [Shaks^pei^r**^  m  ^  cov\T^\x^^ 
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^*:i-.-N*;»'»*_^*      "jr^pce  renewed  to  the  company  on  the  ace 

ar.:  ij:-*^  •*  ,_^^J^^  stands  second.     In  the  scurrilous  pamp 

Mrrx-*  ^■'^j!^l,^/sworf/i  of  Wit,  published  by  Chettle  after 

'^K^'^^hapP*'  ^"^  clever  profligate,  there  was  a  libellous  at 

*^  "l  *p^4ftf.  evidently  dictated  by  the  envy  of  a  disappointed  : 

f      ij'fj  unfounded  calumny  Chettle  was  speedily  obliged  to 

.    the  fullest  manner,  and  in  terms  which  bear  high  testimon; 

ID  xhx  great  poet's  genius  as  a  writer,  but  to  his  respectability 

and  to  his  amiable,  gentle,  and  generous  disposition  —  a  qua 

all  contemporary  notices  conspire  in  attributing  to  our  bard. 

But  it  is  not  only  from  tlie  effusions  of  spite  and  literar 

that  we  can  gain  some  feeble  insight  into  Shakspeare's  per 

loiy.    It  is  quite  certain  that  the  accomplished   Pembroke 

generous  Southampton  were  his  admirers  and  patrons.    Tl: 

indeed,  is  related  to  have  made  the  poet  a  present  of  looo/. 

mense  sum,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  far  higher  value 

in  those  days ;  but  though  this  princely  gift  was  in  all  probab 

personal  gratuity  to  Shakspeare,  but  rather  a  generous  contr 

the  support  of  the  drama  as  represented  by  Shakspeare's  com 

designed  to  assist  them  in  building  a  new  theatre,  the  action, 

less,  shows  the  high  respect  which  the  poet  had  inspired.    T 

speare,  in  his  business  relations  with  the  theatre  and  the  public, 

great  good  sen&e,  prudence,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  seer 

by  the  skill  with  which  the  actors  of  the  Globe  managed  to  j 

of  the  various  dangers  arising  from  the  puritanic  oppositi 

London   Corporation,   and  the  still  more  serious  perils  in< 

offending,   in   political  or  satirical  allusions,  the  susceptibili 

Court  and  the  Censorship,  then  so  severe  that  almost  all  the  o 

panies  of  players  suffered  more  or  less  for  their  imprudence; 

the  forcible  closing  of  their  theatres,  some  in  the  imprisonmei 

authors  and  performers.    That  the  singular  good  fortune  of 

company  in  this  respect  was  in  no  small  degree  attributable 

spearc's  prudence,  or  to  the  powerful  patronage  he  had  secur 

the  great,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  no  sooner  had 

from  an  active  interference  in  the  concerns  of  the  theatre  thai 

causes  of  complaint  arose  from  the  petulahcc  of  his  comrades, 

punished  with  considerable  severity.     Shakspeare's  worldly  ] 

seems  to  have  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  and  he  appears  to  ha 

ly  invested  his  gains ;  for  in  1597,  when  he  was  aged  thirty-thn 

chased  the  landed  estate  of  New  Place  in  Stratford,  and  eithc 

tirely  or  partially  reconstructed  a  house  long  considered  the 

siderablc  in  the  town,  and  to  which  he  determined  to  retire  as  s< 

state  of  his  fortune  would  permit,  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  lif 

the  turmoils  of  the  stage,  in  the  competency  he  had  so  wise 

During  the  whole  of  his  London  life  he  no  doubt  made  freqi 
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r  |0  his  native  place,  keeping  up  a  lively  interest  in  the  public  and  private 
•lEairs  of  his  townsmen.  He  was  able  to  afford  a  tranquil  asylum  to  his 
■-  parents,  who  appear  to  have  closed  their  lives  under  the  protection  of 
hb  roof.  The  death  of  his  only  son,  Hamnet,  in  1596,  when  the  boy  was 
in  his  twelfth  year,  must  have  been  a  severe  shock  to  so  loving  a  heart; 
bat  in  general  his  life  seems  to  have  been  one  of  continued  prosperity.  In 
1602  he  purchased  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land,  and  most  prob- 
ably engaged  in  farming  speculations,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Gilbert.  Two  years  after  this  we  get  a  curious  insight  into  his  private 
life,  by  finding  him  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  the  delivery  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  malt,  in  which  affair  the  justice  of  the  case  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  on  his  side.  About  the  same  time  he  purchased  a 
share  in  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  as  a  means  of  securing  a  safe  revenue ; 
and  there  is  extant  an  interesting  note  in  which  some  of  his  townsmen 
employed  him,  as  a  man  resident  in  London  and  well  versed  in  business, 
to  obtain  a  favorable  hearing  from  the  legal  authorities  in  a  matter  con- 
cerning the  enclosure  of  some  lands  near  Stratford.  In  1607  (the  poet 
now  aged  forty-three)  his  favorite  daughter  Susanna  married  Dr.  Hall, 
and  in  the  following  year  she  brought  into  the  world  a  granddaughter 
to  the  dramatist.  Both  at  the  marriage  and  at  the  christening  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Shakspeare  visited  Stratford.  He  certainly  was  godfather, 
^t  the  latter  period,  to  William  Walker,  the  child  of  one  of  his  friends 
and  fcllow-towtismen.  In  161 1,  the  poet,  having  disposed  of  most  of 
his  interest  in  the  Globe,  finally  retired  to  New  Place,  where  he  lived 
with  his  daughter  Mrs.  Hall  and  her  husband,  who  enjoyed  a  consider- 
able provincial  reputation  for  medical  skill,  and  who  most  probably 
treated  his  illustrious  father-in-law  in  his  last  illness.  Shakspeare  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  retirement  which  he  had  labored  for  so'  long.  He 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  23d  April,  the  anniversary  of  his 
birthday,  in  1616,  having  exactly  completed  his  fifty-second  year.  A 
short  time  before  his  death  his  second  daughter,  Judith,  was  married  to 
Thomas  Quiney ;  but  her  career  in  life  appears  to  have  been  altogether 
humbler  than  her  sister's.  Respecting  the  details  of  Shakspeare's  last 
illness  and  decease  we  have  no  information.  Dr.  Hall  indeed  has  left 
us  a  curious  record  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  occurring  in 
bis  practice,  but  unluckily  his  notes  exhibit  a  void  for  the  years  befon^ 
and  after  this  precise  period.  There  exists  indeed  a  tradition  that  the 
great  poet  had  been  suffering  from  fever,  when,  desiring  to  entertain 
with  his  usual  hospitality  Ben  Jonson  and  Drayton,  who  had  come 
down  from  London  to  visit  him,  he  imprudently  arose  from  his  bed, 
and  brought  on  a  relapse  by  sharing  too  freely  in  conviviality.  He  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Stratford,  the  registers  of  which  furnish 
the  greater  part  of  the  meagre  though  trustworthy  information  we 
possess  concerning  the  family  vicissitudes  of  the  Shakspeares.  Over 
his  grave  is  erected  a  mural  monument  in  the  Italianized  taste  of  thai 
day,  which  is  chiefly  remarkal  le  as  containing  a  bust  of  the  poet  —  an 
authentic  though  not  very  well  executed  portrait.  Indeed  the  like- 
nesses of  Shakspeare,  whether  sculptured,  painted,  or  engraved>  are 

IS* 
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neitlitfi  Vci  /  niiirerous  nor  altogether  to  be  relied  on.  The  bust  just  1 
mentioned,  and  the  coaise  engraving  byDroeshout,  prefixed  to  the  first  ♦ 
folio  edition  ot'hia  works  in  1623,  appear  to  have  the  best  claims  to  oof 
confidence.  Ihe  1  alter,  in  particular,  is  vouched  for  as  a  faithful  re-' ' 
semblance  in  the  eulogistic  verses  placed  under  it  bj  Ben  Jonson,  who  •' 
knew  intimately  his  threat  contemporary,  and  was  not  a  man  to  asserf* 
what  he  did  not  think. 
The  tomb  and  the  biithplace  of  Shakspeare  will  ever  be  sacred  spott 

—  shrines  of  loving  pilgrimage  Tor  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  ' 
house  of  New  Place  has  long  been  destroyed,  but  the  garden  in  which 
it  stood,  as  well  as  the  house  where  the  poet  was  bom,  will  be  preserved" 
to  the  latest  ages  by  the  piety  of  his  countrymen  and  the  veneration  of 
the  civilized  world.  A  short  time  before  his  death  Shakspeare  made 
his  will;  and  thus  we  have,  singularly  enough,  a  very  exact  account  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  property  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Intiie 
mode  of  its  disposal  we  see  evident  traces  of  that  kind  and  affectionate 
disposition  which  every  proof  seems  to  establish  as  having  characterized 
him  —  a  careful  remembrance  of  his  old  comrades  and  "  fellows,"  to 
each  of  whom  he  leaves  some  token  of  regard,  generally  a  ring.  This 
document  is  unspeakably  precious  to  us  on  another  ground,  viz.  from 
its  containing  his  signature  twice  repeated.  These  and  one  or  two 
more  autographs,  consisting  likewise  of  nothing  more  than  the  signa- 
ture, are  literally  the  only  specimens  that  have  been  preserved  of  the 
writing  of  that  immortal  hand. 

§  7.  It  is  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffidence  —  diffidence  arising  from 
a  veneration  which  no  words  can  express  — that  I  approach  the  difficult 
but  delightful  task  of  examining  the  writings  of  Shakspeare.  From 
the  number,  no  less  than  the  excellence,  of  the  dramatic  portion  of 
these  works,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  some  method 
of  classifying  them  into  groups.  This  would  possess  the  advantage 
of  conciseness  in  the  treatment,  as  well  as  of  assisting  the  memory  of 
the  student.  The  most  valuable  principle  of  classification  would  be  one 
based  upon  the  chronological  order  of  production,  because  such  a 
method  would  give  us  a  chart  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  develop- 
ment of  Shukspeare's  mind,  enabling  us  to  trace  the  course  of  that  ma- 
cstic  river  from  its  first  sparkling  but  irregular  sources  to  the  full  flow 
of  its  calm  and  might}'  current :  but  this  mode,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  though  it  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  researchofmanj 
laborious  and  acute  investigators,  has  furnished  no  results  which  ctt 
be  depended  upon  —  a  fact  evidenced  by  the  extreme  discrepancy 
among  the  various  systems  of  chronological  arrangement  which  hare 
hitherto  been  given  to  the  world.  Upon  the  order  of  the  pieces  as  given 
in  the  first  folio  edition,  published  in  1623  by  Ilemings  and  Condelli 
Shakspoaro's  friends  and  "  fellows,"  it  is  evident  no  reliance  can  be 
placed.  Independently  of  the  many  contradictions  and  impossibilitiei 
involved  in  the  adoption  of  their  order  as  the  true  order  of  composition 

—  impossibilities  which  are  obvious  on  a  superficial  exf\mination  —  the 
rxtrcme  negligence  of  the  p  .'inking  of  that  edition,  in  evincing  a  total 
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bsence  of  care  in  the  editing  and  correction  of  the  p.  ess,  leads  us 
nevitably  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  of  the  editora 
18  to  its  having  been  based  upon  the  "  papers  "  of  their  immortal  col- 
eague,  the  publicatiop  must  be  regarded  as  little  better  than  a  hastv 
4;)eculation,  carelessly  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  snatching  a 
momentary  and  not  very  honorable  profit,  without  much  regard  to  the 
Literary  reputation  of  the  great  poet. 

Another  mode  of  classifying  Shakspeare's  dramas  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  ranging  them  respectively  under  the  heads  of  Tragedies. 
Comedies,   and  Histories  or  Historical  Plays,  without   attempting  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  order  of  their  production ;    and  this 
system  has  at  all  events  the  advantage  of  clearness,  as  well  as  that  of 
dividing  them  into  manageable  groups,  easily  retained  in  the  memory. 
This  is  the  principle  upon  which  are  based  most  of  the  editions  of  the 
dramas.     But   this  method   is  in  some  measure  open  to  objection. 
Though  some  of  the  pieces  (such  as  Othello,  Lear,  Hamlet)  are  dis- 
tinctly tragedies,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  —  a  sense  common 
tothe  critical  nomenclature  both  of  the  Classical  and  Romantic  types  of 
the  drama,  —  and  though  others  (as  As  Ton  Like  It,  the  Merry  Wives 
rf  Windsor,  the    Taming  of  the   Shrew,   or    Twelfth  Night)  are  as 
evidently  comedies,  there  exists  a  considerable  number  of  the  plays 
Which,  from  their  tone  and  incidents,  might  be  ranged  equally  under 
l)Oth  heads.     Nay,  in  all  the  pieces  of  Shakspeare  we  find  such  a  mix- 
ture of  the  tragic  and  comic  elements  as  would  withdraw  them  equally 
from  the  strongly  marked  boundaries  appropriated,  as  in  the  French 
theatre  for  instance,  respectively  to  Tragedy  and  Comedy;  and  where 
Thalia  and  Melpomene  are  never  permitted  to  intrude  upon  each  other's 
domains.     Indeed,  as  has  been  said  some  pages  back,  it  is  precisely 
this  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  the  same  piece,  the  same  char- 
acter, the  same  scene,  and  in  even  the  same  phrase,  which  constitutes 
the  peculiar  distinguishing  trait  of  the  noble  romantic  drama  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Shakspearian  Age ;  and  not  only  its  distinguishing  trait, 
but  also,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  reader,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
profound  art-critics  of  Germany,  its  peculiar  excellence  and  title  of 
superiority,  as  a  picture  of  life  and  nature,  over  the  national  drama  of 
every  other  country. 

There  remains  a  third  mode  of  classification,  which  we  may  adopt  as 
iM)t  devoid  either  of  convenience  or  of  philosophic  truth ;  and  this  is 
based  upon  the  sources  from  which  Shakspeare  drew  the  materials  for 
his  dramatic  creations.  If  we  follow  the  classification  accordinsj  to  the 
three  heads  we  have  just  been  alluding  to,  we  shall  find  that  the  thirty- 
seven  plays  composing  the  collection  will  range  themselves  as  follows  : 
eleven. tragedies,  two  tragi-comedies,  ten  historical  plays,  and  fourteen 
comedies.  But  the  classification  according  to  sources  will  give  some- 
what different  results.  The  sources  in  question  will  naturally  divide 
.  themselves  first  into  the  two  great  genera  —  History  and  Paction,  Wahr- 
M  und  Dicktung ;  while  the  former  of  these  two  genera  will  naturally 
nibdivide  into  different  classes  or  degrees  of  historical  authenticity. 
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Macbeth  (Tragedy).     Ilollinshed. 
Julius  Ccesar  (Tragedy).     Plutarch. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Tragedy).     Plutarch. 
Coriolanus  (Tragedy).     Plutarch. 

Titus  Andronicus   (Tragedy).      Probably  an  older  play 
same  subject. 

ii.  Authentic:  — 

Henry  VI. ^  Part  I.      1  Various  old  plays,   among    whi 

Part  II.     \       Contention  between  the  Jamoui 

■  Part  III.   J       of  York  and  Lancaster. 

King  John.     Founded  on  an  older  play  on  the  same  sub; 
Richard  II.     The  Chronicles  of  Hall,  Fabian,  and  Ilolli 
l^ichard  III.     The  Chronicles,  and  an  older  but  very 
play. 

Henry  IV.,  Part  I.  ^^  ^j^    ,      ^^  ^j^^  Famous  Vict 

P^^^  II-  Henry  V. 

Henry  V.  J  "^ 

Henry  VIII. 

All  these  belong  to  the  department  of  **  Histories,"  or  H 

dramas 

II.  Fiction. 

Midsummer  Nighfs   Dream    (Comedy),      Chaucer's  i 

Tale, 
Comedy  of  Errors  (Comedy).    The  Meueechmi  oi  Plauti 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Comedy).     An  old  English  pieo 

same  name. 
Lovers  Labor's  Lost  (Comedy).     Unknown;  probably  ai 

play. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (Comedy).     Exact  origin  un 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (Tragedy).     Paynter's  Palace  «^  Plea 
Merchant  of  Venice  (Comedy).     The  Pec^r^wip -and  tl 

Romanorum.  > 

AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well  (Comedy).    The  Palace  of  I 

translated  from  Boccaccio. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing  (Comedy).     An  episode  of 

lando  Furioso. 
As  Tou  Like  It  (Comedy).     Lodge's  Rosalynde^  and  th< 

Tale  of  Gamelyn. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (Comedy).     Exact  origin  unk 
Troilus  and  Cressida  (Tragedy).     Chaucer,  and  the  Rec 

Troye. 
Measure  for  Measure  (Comedy).    Cinthio's  Hccatommii 

viii.  Nov.  5. 
Winter's  Tale  (Comedy).  Greened 4ftlfr<if^^A-ff5/«5a»<f- 
Timon  of  Athens  (Tragedy):     Plutarch.  Jjefian,  and  Pi 

Pleasure,  -     V^'exvt^ 
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Othello  (Tragedy).     Cinthio*s  Hccatommithi^  Dec.  viii.  Nov.  7. 

Tempest^  (Comedy).    Exact  origin  unknown,  probably  Italian. 

Tiuelftk  Ni^Jit  (Comedy).  A  novel  by  Bandcllo,  imitated  by 
Belleforest. 

Pericles  (Comedy).  Twine's  translation  of  the  Gesta  Ro- 
mano rum, 

8.  In  the  historical  department  of  the  above  classification  it  "will 
seen  that  many  plays  were  based  upon  preceding  dramatic  works 
ating  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  subjects ;  and  in  some  few 
cs  we  possess  the  more  ancient  pieces  themselves,  exhibiting  difTer- 
t  degrees  of  imperfection  and  barbarism.  We  thus  are  in  a  position 
compare  the  changes  introduced  by  the  consummate  art  of  Shak- 
;are  into  the  rude  draughts  of  his  theatrical  predecessors,  and  to 
predate  the  wise  economy  he  showed  in  retaining  what  suited  his 
rpos'^,  as  well  as  the  skill  he  exhibited  in  modifying  and  altering 
lat  did  not.  In  one  or  two  examples  we  have  more  than  one  edition 
the  same  play  in  its  different  stages  towards  complete  perfection 
der  the  hand  of  Shakspeare,  instances  of  which  may  be  cited  in  the 
ses  of  Hamlet  and  Lear.  A  careful  and  minute  collation  of  such 
rious  editions  furnishes  us  with  precious  materials  for  the  investiga- 
m  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  problem  that  literary  crit- 
smcan  approach  —  the  tracing  of  the  different  phases  of  elaboration 
rough  which  every  great  work. must  pass.  It  is  no  mean  privilege 
be  thus  admitted,  as  it  were,  into  the  studio  of  the  mighty  painter, 
I  laboratory  of  the  mighty  chemist —  to  mark  the  touches,  sometimes 
Id,. sometimes  almost  imperceptible  in  their  delicacy,  which  trans- 
■m  the  rugged  sketch  into  the  highly-finished  picture,  the  apparently 
significant  operations  by  which  the  rude  ore  is  transformed  into  the 
nsummate  jewel.  It  is  like  being  admitted  into  the  penetralia  of 
ture  herself.  The  first  impression  which  strikes  the  reader  when 
makes  acquaintance  with  the  Historical  and  Legendary  category 
Shakspeare's  dramas,  is  the  astonishing  force  and  completeness  with 
lich  the  poet  seized  the  general  and  salient  peculiarities  of  the  age 
d country  which  he  undertook  to- reproduce.  With  the  limited  and 
perfect  scholarship  that  he  probably  possessed,  this  power  is  the 
)re  extraordinary,  and  shows  that  his  vast  mind  must  have  proceeded 
a  manner  eminently  synthetic ;  he  first  made  his  characters  true  to 
neral  and  universal  humanity,  and  then  gave  them  the  peculiar  dis- 
iguishing  traits  appropriate  to  their  particular  period  and  country. 
s  persons  are  true  portraits  of  Romans,  for  example,  because  they 
e  first  true  portraits  of  men.  His  great  contemporary  Jonson  has 
own  a  far  more  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
Jman  manners,  ceremonies,  and  institutions ;  but  his  personages, 
mirable  as  they  are,  are  entirely  deficient  in  that  intense  human  real- 
^  which  Shakspeare  never  fails  to  communicate  to  his  dramatis  per' 
•<?.  The  nature  of  the  Historical  Play,  as  it  was  understood  by  Shak- 
iJare,  admitted^  and  even  required,  the  adoption  of  auc^\.<itvv\N^^>^odv 
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titi  the  subject,  and  a  numerous  crowd  of  agenm  as  the  material/ 
Kuch  pieces ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  eav,  that  in  all  the 
so  introduced,  from  the  most  prominent  down  to  the  most  obscne) 
reader  may  detect,  if  he  takes  the  necessary  pains,  that  every  one 
in  the  mind  of  the  author,  a  separate  and  distinct  individuality, 
tiue  to  universal  and  to  particular  nature.    Nay,  in  compariDg 
subjects   as  are  drawn  from  different   periods   in   the  history  of 
own  or  other  nations,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  we  may  remtfik 
singular  felicity  w^ith  which  this  great  creator  has  differentiated^ 
to  say,  various  phases  in  the  character,  social  or  political,  of  a  peo^ 
thus  the  Romans  in  Coriolanus  are  very  different  from  the  Romans  M 
yulius  Ccesar  or  Antony  and  Cleofatra^  though  equally  true  to  genenii: 
human  nature  and  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  Roman  people  attteli: 
different  epochs  selected.    The  same  extraordinary  power  of  differmfk. 
ating  is  equally  perceptible  in  the  English  historical  plays,  as  will  plaiip 
iy  be  seen  on*  comparing  King  John^  for  example,  with  Henry  IV,  pi 
Henry  V,    This  power  of  throwing  himself  into  a  given  epoch  i8,ii 
Shakspeare,  carried  to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  justly  qualifi^  ■ 
anything  short  of  superhuman.     It  is  true  that  in  these  plays  we  finl 
instances  of  gross    anachronism    in  detail;    but  these  anachroaiaoi 
never  touch  the  essential  truth  of  the  delineation ;  they  are  mere  extefr 
nal  excrescences,  which  can  be  instantly  got  rid  of  by  the  unaginatife 
reader,  and  which,  though  they  may  excite  a  passing  smile,  do  not 
affect  for  a  moment  the  sense  of  verisimilitude.     Shakspeare  may  make 
a  hero  of  the  Trojan  War  quote  Aristotle,  or  he  may  arm  the  Romani 
of  Pharsalia  with  the  Spanish  rapier  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  lA 
never  infects  the  language  and  sentiments  of  classical  times  with  tbi 
conceits  of  gallant  and  courtly  compliment  that  were  current  in  1h« 
age  of  Louis  XIV.    In  the  scenes  of  private  and  domestic  life  whidl 
he  has  freely  intermingled  with  the  stirring  and  heroic  episodes  of  war 
or  policy,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  enables  him  to  paint  with 
an  equally  firm  and  masterly  touch  the  hero  and  the  man.    The  deli" 
cate  task  of  giving  glimpses   into  the  private  life  of  great  historical 
personages,  which  we  find  generally  evaded  in  all  other  authors  who 
have  treated  such  subjects,  is  a  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  Shakspeare'^B 
genius.    The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  boldness  with^^idi  ha 
has  introduced  comic  incidents  and  characters  amid  the  most  loftf  and 
solemn  events  of  history,  and  as  frequently  and  successfully  in  his  Ro- 
man as  in  his  English  plays.     In  the  two  parts  oi  Henry  IV.  the  heroic 
tnd  familiar  are  side  by  side,  and  the  Prince's  adventures  with  the 
inimitable  Falstaff  and  his  other  pleasant  but  disreputable  companions, 
arc  closely  intermingled  with  the  majestic  march  of  the  great  historical 
events.    This  shows  that  Shakspeare,  far  from  fearing,  as  an  inferior 
artist  would  have  done,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  familiar  and  the  sub- 
lime, the  wildest  and   most  fantastic  comedy  with   the  loftiest  and 
gravest  tragedy,  not  only  made  such  apparently  discordant  elementa 
mutually  heighten  and  complete  the  general  effect  which  he  content* 
plated,  but  in  so  doin;;  teaches  us  that  \iv  YvuTcv^n  \\&  the  sublime  avd 
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ridiculous  are  side  by  side,*  and  that  the  source  of  laughter  is 
jd  close  bj  the  fountain  of  tears. 

en  a  cursory  examination  of  these  wonderful  plays  will  supply  us 
another  and  not  less  remarkable  evidence  of  Shakspearc*s  creative 
IT.  In  them,  though  the  chief  characters  may  be  historical,  the 
>n  requires  the  introduction  of  a  multitude  of  other  personages ; 
these  are  not  always  necessarily  subordinate  ones,  which  the  poet 
t  unavoidably  have  created  out  of  his  own  observation.  Now, 
ich  cases  the  most  difficult  trial  of  a  dramatic  talent  would  be  the 
da  junctura  which  should  make  the  imaginary  harmonize  with 
historical  personages;  and  this  ordeal  would  be  equally  arduous 
ther  the  subject  upon  which  it  was  exercised  were  persons  or  events, 
ter  Scott,  with  all  his  power  of  delineation,  has  not  always  been 
essful  in  hiding  the  joining  on  of  the  real  with  the  imaginary.  In 
ispeare,  on  the  contrary,  we  never  see  a  deficiency :  indeed,  whether 
is  consummate  skill  in  realizing  the  ideal,  or  in  idealizing  the  real, 
.  the  one  and  the  other  stand  before  us  in  the  same  solidity ;  and  it 
)t  too  much  to  say  that  to  us  his  imaginary  persons  are  as  much 
entities  —  nay,  often  far  more  so  —  than  the  authentic  figures  of 
>ry  itself.  Thus,  to  our  intimate  consciousness,  Othello  and  Shylock 
persons  as  real  as  Coriolanus  and  Wolsey. 

.  the  department  of  Shakspeare's  works  which  we  are  now  treating, 
'ell  as  in  the  otlier  category  which  we  shall  examine  presently, 
e  are  unquestionably  some  pieces  manifestly  inferior  to  others, 
s  among  the  English  Histories  the  three  plays  upon  the  subject  of 
ry  VI.  bear  evident  marks  of  an  inferior  hand,  and  were  in  all 
^ability  older  dramas  which  Shakspeare  retouched  and  revivified 
;  and  there  with  some  of  his  inimitable  strokes  of  nature  and  poetic 
:y.  The  last  of  the  English  historical  plays,  at  least  the  latest  in 
date  of  its  action,  is  Henry  VIII.  This  piece  bears  many  traces  of 
ing  been  in  part  composed  by  a  different  hand  :  in  the  diction,  the 
1  of  thought,  and  in  particular  in  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  the 
iification,  there  is  much  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Shakspeare, 
ts  composition,  was  associated  with  one  other,  if  not  more,  poets. 
s  kind  of  collaboration  was  an  almost  universal  practice  in  that 
;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  play  was  written  with  a  particular 
ntion  and  contained  very  pointed  and  graceful  compliments  both  to 
:abeth  and  her  successor  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  composed  with 
it  rapidity,  and  that  therefore  Shakspeare  was  likely  to  have  worked 
n  it  in  partnership  with  others. 

9.  But  a  general  conception  of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Shakspeare 
it  be  founded  upon  an  examination  of  all  his  pieces ;  and  while  the 
orical  dramas  show  how  he  could  free  his  mind  from  the  trammels 
osed  by  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  real  facts  and  persons,  the 
lantic  portion  of  his  pieces,  or  those  founded  upon  Fiction,  will 
ally  prove  that  the  freedom  of  an  ideal  subject  did  not  deprive  him 
he  strictest  fidelitj-  to  general  nature.  The  characters  that  move 
mgh  the  action  of  these  latter  dramas  exhibit  tJcie  sam^  co\v?»\xxwcwN\a 

'3 
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appreciation  of  the  general  and  the  individual  in  human  ify;  and  though 
he  has  occasionally  stepped  over  the  boundary  of  ordinary  hunian 
nature,  and  has  created  a  multitude  of  supernatural  beings,  fairies; 
spirits,  witches,  and  other  creatures  of  the  imagination,  even  in  thesi! 
the  severest   consistency  and  the  strictest  verisimilitude  never  for  ii 
moment  abandon  him.    They  are  always  constant es  sibi  ;  we  know  that 
such  beings  do  not  and  cannot  exist ;  but  we  irresistibly  feel,  in  readin|| 
the  scenes  in  which  they  appear,  that  if  they  did  exist,  they  could  not 
exist  other  than  as  he  has  painted  them.    The  data  being  established,     I 
the  consequences,  to  the  most  remote  and  trivial  details,  flow  from  them 
in  a  manner  that  no  analysis  can  gainsay.    In  the  mode  of  delineating 
passion  and  feeling  Shakspeare  proceeds  differently  from  all  other  dra- 
matic authors.    They,  even  the  g^atest  among  them,  create  a  person- 
Age  by  accumulating  in  it  all  such  traits  as  their  reading  and  observa- 
tion show  to  usually  accompany  the  fundan^ental  elements  which  go  tb 
form  its  constitution :  and  thus  they  all,  more  or  less,  fall  into  thi 
error  of  making  their  personages  embodiments  of  such  and  such  a 
moral  peculiarity.    They  give  us  admirable  and  complete  monografkies 
of  ambition,  of  avarice,  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  like.    Moreover,  in  the 
expression  of  their  feelings,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  such  characters 
almost  universally  describe  the  sensations  they  experience.     This  me^ 
and  women  in  real  life  never  do :  nay,  when  under  the  influence  of 
strong  emotion  or  other  powerful  moral  impression,  we  indicate  iJsr 
others  what  we  feel,  rather,  and  far  more  powerfully,  by  what  we  supf 
press  than  by  what  we  utter.    In  this  respect  the  men  and  women  of 
Shakspeare  exactly  resemble  the  men  and  women  of  real  life,  and  not 
the  men  and  women  of  the  stage.    Nor  has  he  ever  fallen  into  the 
common  error  of  forgetting  the  infinite  complexity  of  human  charac- 
ter.   If  we  analyze  any  on3   of  the  prominent  personages  of  Shak-' 
speare,  though  we  may  often  at  first  sight  perceive  in  it  the  predomi- 
nance of  some  one  quality  or  passion,  on  a  nearer  view  we  shall  find 
that  the  complexity  of  its  moral  being  goes  on  widening  and  deepening 
with  every  new  attempt  on  our  part  to  grasp  or  sound  the  whole  extent 
of  its  individuality.    Macaulay  has  excellently  observed  that  it  is  easy 
to  say,  for  example,  that  the  primary  characteristic  of  Shylock  is  re^ 
vengefulness ;  but  that  a  closer  insight  shows  a  thousand  other  quali- 
ties in  him,  the  mutual  play  and  varying  intensity  of  which  go  to  com- 
pose the  complex  being  that  Shakspeare  has  drawn  in  the  terrible  Jew. 
Thus  Othello  is  no  mere  impersonation  of  jealousy,  nor  Macbeth  of 
ambition,  nor  Falstaff"  of  selfish  gayety,  nor  Timon  of  misanthropy, 
nor  Imogene  of  wifely  love :  in  each  of  these  personages  the  more 
closely  we  attalyze  them  the  deeper  and  more  multiform  will  appear 
the  infinite  springs  of  action  which  make  up  their  personality.     Shak- 
speare has  shown,  in  a  manner  that  no  one  has  either  equalled  or 
approached,  how  a  given  character  will  act  under  the  stimulus  of  some 
overmastering  passion ;  but  he  has  painted  ambitious  and  revengeful 
men,  not  ambition   and   revenge   in   human  form.    Nothing  is  more 
childish  than  the  superficial  judgment  which  identifies  the  great  crea' 
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i«  of  Shakspeare  with  some  prominent  moral  or  intellectual  charac 
Stic.    His  conceptions  are  as  multiform  as  those  of  nature  herself; 

1  as  the  physiologist  knows  that  even  in  the  plant  or  mollusk  of 
arentlj  the  simplest  construction  there  are  depths  of  organization 
ch  bid  defiance  to  all  attempts  to  fathom  them,  so  in  the  characters 
he  great  painter  of  humanity,  there  is  a  variety  which  grows  mora 

more  bewildering  the  more  earnestly  wc  strive  to  penetrate  its 
Jteries.  This  wonderful  power  of  conceiving  complex  character  is 
be  bottom  of  another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  our  great  poet ; 
lely,  the  total  absence  in  his  works  of  any  tendency  to  self-rcproduc- 
..  Possessing  only  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  it  would  be  totally 
ossible  for  us  to  deduce  any  notion  of  what  were  the  sympathies 

tendencies  of  the  author.  He  is  absolutely  impersonal ;  or  rather 
s  all  persons  in  turn :  for  no  poet  ever  possessed  to  a  like  degree 
portentous  power  of  successively  identifying  himself  with  a  multi- 

2  of  the  most  diverse  individualities,  and  of  identifying  himself  so 
ipletely  that  we  cannot  detect  a  trace  of  preference.  Let  us  suppose 
■an  capable  of  conceiving  and  delineating  such  a  picture  of  jealousy 
ve  have  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello.  Would  not  such  a  man  be  irre- 
ibly  impelled  to  do  a  second  time  what  he  had  so  admirably  done 
first?  But  Shakspeare,  when  he  has  once  thrown  off  such  a  char- 
;r  as  Othello,  never  recurs  to  it  again.  Othello  disappears  from  the 
je  as  completely  as  a  real  Othello  would  have  done  from  the  world, 
I  leaves  behind  him  no  similar  personage.  True,  Shakspeare  has 
en  us  a  number  of  other  pictures  of  jealous  men ;  but  their  jealousy 
.8  different  from  that  of  Othello  as  in  real  life  the  jealousy  of  one 
n  is  different  from  that  of  another.  Leontes,  Ford,  Posthumus,  are 
equally  jealous ;  but  how  differently  is  the  passion  manifested  in 
h  of  these  1  In  the  female  characters,  too,  what  a  wonderful  range, 
at  an  inexhaustible  variety  I  Perhaps  in  no  class  of  his  impersona- 
18  are  the  depth,  the  delicacy,  and  the  extent  of  Shakspeare*s  creative 
Ntt  more  visible  than  in  his  women  :  for  we  must  not  forget  that  in 
iting  these  exquisitely  varied  types  of  female  character,  he  knew  thai 
7  would  be  intrusted,  in  representation,  to  boys  or  young  men  —  no 
aale  having  acted  on  the  stage  till  long  after  the  age  which  witnessec^ 
ii  creations  as  Hermione,  Lady  Macbeth,  Rosalind,  or  Juliet.  Wt- 
ly  conceive  what  a  chill  it  must  have  been  to  the  imagination  of  p 
et  to  be  conscious  that  a  marvel  of  female  delicacy,  grandeur,  01 
ssion  would  be  personated  on  the  stage  by  a  performer  of  the  othei 
K,  and  that  the  author  would  feel  what  Shakspeare  has  so  powerfull> 
pressed  in  the  language  of  his  own  Cleopatra :  — 

**  The  quick  comedians 
Extemporary  shall  stage  us  :  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness." 

iiiely  the  power  of  ideal  creation  has  never  undeigorv^  «i  ^cn^t^x  ox« 
ial.  BthikapeMre's  triumph  over  this  great  practicaV  d\f^c^\tY  \^  ^^w^Tcw<yt  ^ 
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surprising  as  there  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  his  personages  more  yaried. 
more  profound,  and  more  exquisitely  delicate  than  his  female  charac* 
ters,  which  possess  a  far  higher  tone  of  sentiment  than  can  be  found  io 
the  most  beautiful  conceptions  of  womanly  qualities  which  even  the 
greatest  of  his  contemporaries  —  as  Beaumont,  Massinger,  and  Ford 
—  have  given  to  the  drama.  Some  critics,  indeed,  have  traced  his 
superior  refinement  in  this  respect  to  the  imitation  of  the  pure  and 
\oh\  feminine  ideal  which  he  found  in  the  Arcadia  of  the  illustrious 
Sidney  and  the  graceful  purity  of  the  Faerie  ^ueene. 

In  the  expression  of  strong  emotion,  as  well  as  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  Shakspeare  is  superior  to  all  other  dramatists,  superior  to  all 
other  poets.  He  never  finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  the  effect 
he  desires,  to  have  recourse  in  the  one  case  to  violent  or  declamatory 
rhetoric,  or  in  the  other  to  unusual  or  abnormal  combinations  of  quali- 
ties. In  him  we  meet  with  no  sentimental  assassins,  no  moral  mon- 
sters,— 

**  Blessed  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes." 

Without  overstepping  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  experience,  he  is 
always  able  to  interest  or  to  instruct  us  with  the  exhibition  of  general 
passions  and  feelings,  manifesting  themselves  in  the  way  we  generally 
t;ce  them  in  the  world.     He  is  like  the  great  painter  of  antiquity,  who 
produced  his  ever-varying  effects  by  the  aid  of  four  simple  colors.    In 
the  expression,  too,  he  uniformly  draws,  at  least  in  his  finest  passages, 
his  illustrations  from  the  most  simple  and  familiar  objects,  from  the 
most  ordinary  scenes  of  life.     When  a  great  occasion  presents  itself, 
he  ever  shows  himself  equal  to  that  occasion.    There  are,  indeed,  in 
his  works  many  passages  where  he  has  allowed  his  taste  for  intellectual 
subtleties  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  where  his  passion  foi 
playing  upon  words  —  a  passion  which  was  the  literary  vice  of  his  day, 
and  the  effects  of  which  are  traceable  in  the  writings  of  Bacon  as  well 
as  in  his  —  is  permitted  to  cool  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  situation 
or  the  feelings  of  the  speaker.    But  this  indulgence  in  conceits  gen- 
erallj'  disappears  in  the  great  culminating  moments  of  intense  passion  : 
and  while  we  are  speaking  of  this  defect  with   due  critical  severity, 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  occasions  when  the  intensest  moral 
agitation  is  not  incompatible  with  a  morbid  and  feverish  activity  of  the 
intellect,  and  that  the  most  violent  emotion  sometimes  finds  a  vent  in 
the  intellectual  contortions  of  a  conceit.     Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Shakspeare  very  often  runs  riot  in  the  indulgence  of  this 
t*^ndency,  to  the  injury  of  the  effect  designed  and  in  defiance  of  tlie 
most  evideak  principles  of  good  taste.     His  style  is  unquestionably  a 
very  difficult  one  in  some  respects;  and  this  obscurity  is  not  to  be  at- 
tributed, except  of  course  in  some  particular  instances,  to  the  corrupt 
state  in  which  his  writings  have  descended  to  us,  and  still  less  to  the 
archaism  or  obsoleteness  of  his  diction.    Many  of  the  great  dramatists 
his  contemporaries,  for  example   Massinger  and    Ford,   are   in   tliis 
respect  as  different  from  Shakspeare  as  if  they  had  been  separated 
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.  him  bj  two  centuries  of  lime  —  their  writings  being  as  remarka- 
br  the  limpidity  and  clearness  of  expression  as  his  are  occasionally 
ts  tomplexitj.  It  is  not  therefore  to  the  remoteness  of  the  perioii 
we  must  ascribe  this  peculiarity.  Indeed  in  this  respect  Shak- 
re's  language  will  present  nearly  as  much  difficulty  to  an  English 
3  a  foreign  student.  We  must  look  for  the  cause  of  this  in  the 
mously  developed  intellectual  and  imaginative  faculty  in  the  poet ; 
ing  him  to  make  metaphor  of  the  boldest  kind  the  ordinary  tissue 
is  style.  The  thoughts  rise  so  fast  under  his  pen,  and  successively 
irate  others  with  such  a  portentous  rapidity,  that  the  reader  requires 
36t  as  great  an  intellectual  vivacity  as  the  poet,  in  order  to  trace  the 
ing  idea  through  the  labyrinth  of  subordinate  illustration.  In  all 
rative  writing  the  metaphor,  the  image,  is  an  ornament,  something 
aneous  to  the  thought  it  is  intended  to  illustrate,  and  may  be 
ched  from  it,  leaving  the  fundamental  idea  intact :  in  Shakspeare 
metaphor  is  the  very  fabric  of  the  thought  itself  and  entirely  insep- 
)le  from  it.  His  diction  may  be  compared  to  some  elaborate  monu- 
it  of  the  finest  Gothic  architecture,  in  which  the  superficial  glance 
s  itself  in  an  inextricable  maze  of  sculptural  detail  and  fantastically 
ted  ornamentation,  but  where  a  close  examination  shows  that  every 
lacle,  every  buttress,  every  moulding  is  an  essential  member  of  the 
struction.  This  intimate  union  of  the  reason  and  the  imagination 
I  peculiarity  common  to  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  in  whose  writings 
severest  logic  is  expressed  in  the  boldest  metaphor,  and  the  very 
IS  of  whose  books  and  the  very  definitions  of  whose  philosophical 
ns  are  frequently  images  of  the  most  figurative  character.  There  is 
jredly  no  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  from  whose  writings  may  be 
racted  such  a  number  of  profound  and  yet  practical  observation  b 
>licable  to  the  common  affairs  and  interests  of  life ;  observation!* 
tressed  with  the  simplicity  of  a  casual  remark,  yet  pregnant  with  the 
idensed  wisdom  of  philosophy;  exhibiting  more  than  the  acutencss 
De  Rochefoucauld,  without  his  cynical  contempt  for  humanity,  and 
re  than  the  practical  good  sense  of  Moli^re,  with  a  far  wider  anvl 
re  universal  applicability.  In  the  picturing  of  abnormal  and  super - 
ural  states  of  existence,  as  in  the  delineation  of  ^yery  phase  of 
ntal  derangement,  or  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  fantastic  and 
>ematural  beings,  Shakspeare  exhibits  the  same  coherency  and  con- 
:ency  in  the  midst  of  what  at  first  sight  appears  altogether  to  trar  • 
nd  ordinary  experience.  Every  grade  of  folly,  from  the  verge  of 
>tcy  to  the  most  fantastic  eccentricitj',  every  shade  of  moral  pertur- 
ion,  from  the  jealous  fury  of  Othello  to  the  frenzy  of  Lear  or  the 
:  less  touching  madness  of  Ophelia,  is  represented  injips  plays  with 
idelity  so  complete  that  the  most  experienced  physiologists  have 
rmcd  that  such  intellectual  disturbances  may  be  studied  in  his  pages 
h  as  much  profit  as  in  the  actual  patients  of  a  madhouse. 
'  10.  The  non-dramatic  works  of  Shakspeare  consist  of  the  two  nar- 
vrt  poems,  written  in  the  then  fashionable  Italian  stanza,  entitled  Venns 
i  Adonis,  and  the  J^^fe  0/ Lucrece^  the  volume  o£  be^iuWW^   Sonnets 
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whose  internal  signification  has  excited  so  much  oontroversy,  and  a 
IjrricSy  some  of  which  appear  to  have  good  and  others  but  in 
daims  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  poet.     Venus  and  Adonis^  which 
author  himself,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  calls  "Ulf 
first  heir  of  his  invention,^  was  undoubtedly  one  of  his  earliest  prodoc^ 
tions,  and  though  the  date  of  its  composition  is  not  precisely  known,  w 
possibly  written  by  Shakspeare  before  he  left  Stratford,  at  all  events  n 
the  very  outset  of  his  poetical  career.    It  is  stamped  with  the  stronger 
marks  of  youthful  genius,  exhibiting  all  the  flush  and  voluptuous  gloff"! 
of  a  fervent  imagination.    The  story  is  the  common  mythological  epi- 
sode of  the  loves  of  Venus  and  the  hunter ;  and  both  in  its  form  and 
substance,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  original  attempt  at  a  new  kind  of 
poetry,  in  which  the  extraordinary  success  of  Shakspeare  afterwards 
induced  a  multitude  of  other  poets  to  follow  his  example.    It  ran 
through  an  unusual  number  of  editions  in  a  very  short  time,  and  was 
indeed  one  of  the  most  successful  literary  ventures  of  the  age.    In  the. 
rich  and  somewhat  sensual  love-scenes  in  this  poem,  in  the  frequent 
inimitable  touches  of  description  which  give  earnest  of  Shakspeare's 
miraculous  power  of  painting  external  nature,  and  in  the  delicious  but 
somewhat  effeminate  melody  of  the  verse,  we  see  all  the  maiks  of 
youth,  but  it  is  the  youth  of  a  Shakspeare.    The  Rape  of  Lncnte^ 
though  less  popular  than  its  predecessor,  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  repulsive  nature  of  the  subject,  is  yet  a  poem  of  very 
great  merit.    The  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare  possess  a  peculiar  interest, 
not  only  from  their  intrinsic  beauty,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
evidently  containing  carefully  veiled  allusions  to  the  personal  feelings 
of  their  author,  allusions  which  point  to  some  deep  disappointment  in 
love  and  friendship  suffered  by  the  poet.    They  were  first  printed  in 
1609,  though,  from  allusions  found  in  contemporary  writings,  many  of 
them  were  composed  previously.    They  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
in  number,  and  some  are  evidently  addressed  to  a  person  of  the  male 
sex,  while  others  are  as  plainly  intended  for  a  woman.    The  poet  bit- 
terly complains  of  the  treachery  of  the  male,  and  the  infidelity  of  the 
female  object  of  his  affection,  while  he  speaks  both  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other  in  tlie  most  ardent  language  of  passionate  yet  melancholy 
devotion.    Throughout  the  whole  of  these  exquisite  but  painful  compo- 
sitions there  runs  a  deep  undercurrent  of  sorrow,  self- discontent,  and 
wounded  affection,  which  bears  every  mark  of  being  the  expression  of 
a  real  sentiment.    No  clew,  however,  has  as  yet  been  discovered  by 
which  we  may  hope  to  trace  the  persons  to  whom  these  poems  are 
addressed,  or  the  painful  events  to  which  they  allude.    The  volume 
was  dedicatedj^n  its  first  appearance,  by  the  publisher,  Thomas  Thorpf « 
to  "  Mr.  W.  in,"  who  is  qualified  as  the  only  begetter  of  these  sonnets, 
and  some  hypotheses  suppose  that  this  mysterious  "  Mr.  W.  H.'*  was 
no  other  than  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  one  of  Shakspeare's 
most  powerful  patrons,  and  a  man  of  great  splendor  and  accomplish* 
ments.    It  is,  however,  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  personafl^  so  high* 
placed  could  easily  have  interfered  to  destroy  the  Ka^^ineM  of  the  com* 
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humble  player  and  poet  of  the  Globe,  or,  if  he  had,  that  a 
would  have  ventured  to  allude  to  him  under  so  familiar  a 
1  as  ^*  ^W.  H."  In  fact  the  whole  production  is  shrouded  in 
md  we  must  content  ourselves  with  admiring  the  deep  ten- 
e  melancholy  grace,  and  the  inimitable  touches  of  poetical 
moral  reflection  which  abound  in  these  poems,  without 
ig  to  solve  the  enigma  —  unquestionably  a  painful  and  per- 
—  involved  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  oom- 
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CHAPTER    Vni. 

THE  SHAKSPEARIAN  DRAMATISTS. 

\  1.  Ben  Jon  son.  His  life.  {  2.  His  tragedies  and  comedies.  {  3.  His  im 
and  other  works.  {  4.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  §  5.  Massinobb. 
Ford.  §  7.  Webster.  $  8.  Chapman,  Dekker,  Middleton,  Mas 
and  other  minor  Dramatists.  $  9.  Shirley.  {  10.  Remarks  on  the  ! 
bethan  drama. 

§  1.  TiiB  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  produced  a  galaxy  of  j 
dramatic  poets,  the  like  of  whom,  whether  we  regard  the  nature  o: 
degree  of  excellence  exhibited  in  their  works,  the  world  has  never  i 
In  the  general  style  of  their  writings,  they  bear  a  strong  family  re 
blance  to  Shakspeare ;  and  indeed  many  of  the  peculiar  merits  of 
great  prototype  may  be  found  scattered  among  his  various  con 
poraries,  and  in  some  instances  carried  to  a  height  little  inferior  to 
found  in  his  writings.  Thus  intensity  of  pathos  hardly  less  touc 
than  that  of  Shakspeare  may  be  found  in  the  dramas  of  Ford,  ga 
animation  and  dignity  in  the  dialogues  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
tragic  emotion  in  the  sombre  scenes  of  Webster,  noble  moral  elevj 
in  the  graceful  plays  of  Massinger ;  but  in  Shakspeare,  and  in  S 
speare  alone,  do  we  see  the  consummate  union  of  all  the  most  opp 
qualities  of  the  poet,  the  observer,  and  the  philosopher. 

The  name  which  stands  next  to  that  of  Shakspeare  in  the  list  of  t 
illustrious  dramatists  is  that  of  Ben  Jonson  (1573-1637),  a  vigc 
and  solid  genius,  built  high  with  learning  and  knowledge  of  life, 
whose  numerous  works,  dramatic  as  well  as  other,  possess  an  impc 
and  somewhat  monumental  weight.  He  was  born  in  1573J  and 
consequently  nine  years  younger  than  Shakspeare.  His  career  wai 
of  strange  vicissitudes.  Though  comj>elled  by  a  step-father  to  fc 
the  humble  trade  of  a  bricklayer,  he  succeeded  in  gratifying  an  inl 
thirst  for  learning.  He  passed  some  short  time,  probably  witb 
assistance  of  a  patron,  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  thei 
well  as  after  leaving  college,  continued  to  study  with  a  diligence 
certainly  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age- 
age  fertile  in  learned  men.  He  is  known  to  have  served  some  time 
soldier  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  have  distinguished  himself  b 
courage  in  the  field;  but  his  theatrical  career  seems  to  have  b 
when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  when  we  fin<f  him  attache 
an  actor  to  one  of  the  minor  theatres,  called  the  Curtain.  His  8U 
as  a  performer  is  said  to  have  been  very  small,  arising  most  prol 
from  want  of  grace  and  beauty  of  person ;  and  there  is  no  rcasc 
•uppose  that  his  theatrical  career  differed  from  the  almost  univ 
tfpe  of  the  actor-dramatists  of  that  ag^.    VTKUft  fetill  a  very  yi 
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man  he  fought  a  duel  with  one  of  his  fellow-actors,  whom  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  severe  wound ;  and 
for  this  infringement  of  the  law,  which  at  that  particular  period  was 
punished  with  extreme  seve-ity,  the  poet  was  condemned  to  death, 
though  afterwards  pardoned.  Among  other  vicissitudes  of  life,  Jon- 
son  is  related  to  l:ave  twice  changed  his  religion,  having  been  con- 
verted by  a  Jesuit  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  to  have  afterwards 
again  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  mother-Church,  on  which  last 
occasion  he  is  said,  when  receiving  the  Sacrament  on  his  reconversion 
to  have  drunk  out  the  whole  chalice,  in  sign  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
recantation. 

His  first  dramatic  work,  the  Comedy  of  Every  Man  in  kis  Ilumor^ 
is  assigned  to  the  year  1596.  This  piece,  the  action  and  characters  of 
which  were  originally  Italian,  failed  in  its  first  representation ;  and 
there  is  a  tradition,  far  from  improbable  in  itself,  that  Shakspcare,  who 
Was  then  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  popularity,  advised  the  young  aspirant 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  piece  and  to  transfer  its  action  to  Eng- 
land. Two  years  afterwards  the  comedy,  with  considerable  alterations, 
was  brought  out  a  second  time,  at  Shakspeare*s  theatre  of  the  Globe, 
and  then  with  triumphant  success.  One  of  the  few  parts  which  Shak- 
speare  is  known  to  have  personated  on  the  stage  is  that  of  Old  Knowcl, 
the  jealous  merchant,  in  this  comedy.  Thus  was  probably  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  warm  and  solid  friendship  between  Jonson  and  Shak- 
speare,  which  appears  to  have  continued  during  their  whole  lives,  and 
the  existence  of  which  is  proved  not  only  by  many  pleasant  anecdotes 
recording  the  gay  and  witty  social  intercourse  of  the  two  great  poets, 
but  by  the  enthusiastic,  and  yet  discriminating,  eulogy  in  which  Jonsoi. 
—who  was  not  a  man  to  give  light  or  unconsidered  praise  —  has  hon- 
ored the  memory  and  described  the  genius  of  his  friend.  From  the 
moment  of  this  second  representation  of  his  comedy  Ben  Jonson*s 
literary  reputation  was  established ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
very  active  career,  though  the  success  of  particular  pieces  may  have 
fluctuatedLjonson  undoubtedly  occupied  a  place  at  the  very  head  of 
the  dramatic  authors  of  his  day.  His  social  and  generous,  though 
coarse  and  somewhat  overbearing  character,  the  extraordinary  power 
and  richness  of  his  conversation,  contributed  to  make  him  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  the  literary  society  of  that  day.  His  "wit- 
combats'*  at  the  famous  taverns  of  the  Mermaid,  the  Devil,  and  the 
Falcon,  have  been  commemorated  in  many  anecdotes;  and  he  even 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  at  last  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  poten- 
tate, much  as  his  great  namesake  Samuel  Johnson  was  afterwards,  and 
to  have  conferred  upon  his  favorites  the  title  of  his  sons  ;  "  sealing 
them,"  as  he  says  m  one  of  his  epigrams,  "  of  the  tribe  of  Ben." 

His  first  comedy  was  followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  Every  Man 
Out  of  his  Humor,  and  his  literary  activity  continued  to  be  very 
great,  for  in  1603  he  gave  to  the  world  his  tragedy  of  Sejanus.  and  in 
'605  he  appears  to  have  had  some  share,  with  Chapman,  Marston, 
Dekkcr,  and  other  dramatists,  in  the  piece  of -Eas^warci  Hq^  (  a  comedy 
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w!i!ch  called  down  upon  all  connected  with  it  a  severe  perse^tion 
the  Court,  which  was  bittcrlv  offended  bv  certain  satirical  allusionf  Id' 
the  favor  then  accorded  by  King  James  to  his  Scottish  countrymeib* 
Jonpon  was  involved  in  this  persecution  ;  and  there  is  a  story  that  th^ 
gfuilty  wits  having  been  condemned  to  have  their  noses  slityjonson- 
generously  refused  to  abandon  his  associates,  and  that  his  mother  hid 
prepared  for  herself  and  him  "  a  strong  and  lusty  poison,"  toenabk ' 
him  to  escape  the  ignominy  of  such  a  disfigurement.  With  the  fraiik 
and  violent  character  of  Jonson  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  escape 
continual  quarrels  and  disputes,  so  difficult  to  avoid  in  a  literary  career, 
and  particularly  in  the  dramatic  profession.  Thus  we  have  notices  of 
violent  feuds  between  him  and  Dekker,  Chapman,  Marston,  andothen, 
as  well  as  Inigo  Jones,  the  Court  architect  and  arranger  of  festivitici  j 
and  masques,  whose  favor  seems  to  have  given  great  umbrage  to  the 
proud  and  self-confident  nature  of  old  Ben.  Many  of  these  literary 
quarrels  may  be  traced  in  the  dramatic  works  of  Jonson  and  his  con- 
temporaries, who  used  the  stage  as  a  vehicle  for  mutual  attack  and  j 
recrimination.  In  rapid  succession  between  1603  and  1619  followed 
some  of  Jonson's  finest  works,  Voipone,  Epicene^  the  Alchemist,  and  the 
tragedy  of  Catiline.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  Laureate  of 
Court  poet,  and  was  frequently  employed  in  getting  up  those  splendid 
and  fantastic  entertainments  called  masques,  in  which  magnificence 
of  scenery,  decoration,  and  costume,  ingenious,  allegorical,  and  myth- 
ological personages,  exquisite  music,  dancing,  and  declamation  were 
made  the  instruments  for  paying  extravagant  compliments  to  the  king 
and  the  great  personages  of  the  Court,  on  occasion  of  any  festivity  at 
the  palace  or  in  the  mansions  of  the  great.  These  charming  composi- 
tions, in  which  Jonson  exhibited  all  the  stores  of  his  invention  and  all 
the  resources  of  his  vast  and  elegant  scholarship,  were  represented 
sometimes  by  actors,  but  often  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Court,  and  were  performed,  not  in  the  public  theatres,  but  in  palaces 
and  great  houses,  both  in  London  and  the  country.  Many  of  Jonson's 
later  pieces  were  entirely  unsuccessful,  and  in  one  of  the  last,  the 
Neiv  Ifin^  acted  in  1630,  tlie  poet  complains  bitterly  of  the  hostility  and 
bad  taste  of  the  audience.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Ben  Jonson  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  into  poverty,  aggravated  by  disappointment  and  ill 
health,  the  latter  probably  caused  by  his  too  great  fondness  for  copious 
libations  of  sack.  lie  died  in  1637,  in  the  twelftli  year  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  and  was  buried,  it  is  said,  in  a  vertical  position,  in 
thj  churchj-ard  of  Westminster,  the  stone  over  his  grave  having 
been  inscribed  with  the  excellent  and  laconic  words,  "  O  rare  Ben 
Jonson." 

§  2.  The  dramatic  as  well  as  the  other  works  of  this  great  poet  are 
BO  numerous  that  I  must  content  myself  witU  a  very  cursory  sun'cy 
of  them.  They  arc  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  ranging  from  an 
excellence  not  surpassed  by  any  contemporary  excepting  Shakspearef 
to  the  lowest  point  of  laborious  mediocrity.  Two  of  them  arc  trage* 
dies,  the  lui  II  of  Srja  ft  us  and  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,     The  subjecti 
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se  plays  are  borrowed  from  the  Roman  historians,  and  t!ie 
id  action  in  both  may  be  regarded  as  a  mosaic  of  strikinij 
it  extracts  from  the  Latin  literature,  reproduced  by  Jonson 
I  consumniate  force  and  vigor  that  we  may  call  him  a  Roman 
)  composed  in  English.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  minute  ac- 
1  which  all  the  details  of  the  Roman  manners,  ceremonies, 
id  sentiments  are  reproduced ;  and  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole 
ly  stiff  and  unpleasing,  partly  perhaps  from  the  absence  of 
1  tenderness  which  characterizes  Jonson's  mind,  and  partlj^ 
nmanageable  nature  of  the  subjects,  the  hero  in  both  cases 
jious  that  no  art  can  secure  for  his  fate  the  sympathy  of  the 
[any  of  the  scenes,  however,  particularly  those  of  a  declama- 
:ter,  as  the  trial  of  Silius  and  Cremutius  Cordus  before  the 
ite,  the  appearance  of  Tiberius,  and  the  magnificent  oration 
etreius  describes  the  defeat  and  death  of  Catiline,  are  of  ex- 
/  power  and  grandeur.  Of  comedies,  properly  so  called,  Jon- 
sed  fifteen,  the  best  of  which  are  incontestsibly  JEvery  Mart  in 
,  Volpone,  Epicene  or  the  Silent  Woman,  and  the  Alchemist. 
Dr  intrigues  of  Jonson  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  gener- 
>  contemporaries :  he  always  constructed  them  Himself,  and 
care  and  skill.  Those  of  Voipone  and  the  Silent  Woman  for 
Jiough  some  of  the  incidents  are  extravagant,  are  adi^iirable 
.structive  skill  they  display,  and  for  the  art  with  which  each 
lade  to  contribute  to  the  catastrophe.  The  general  effect, 
of  Jonson's  plays,  though  abundantly  satisfactory  to  the 
hard  and  defective  to  the  taste.  The  character  of  his  mind 
:ntly  analytic;  he  dissected  the  vices,  the  follies,  and  the 
s  of  society,  and  presented  them  to  the  reader  xather  like 
1  preparations  than  like  men  and  women.  His  observation 
live  and  acute ;  but  his  mind  loved  to  dwell  rather  upon  the 
ies  and  monstrosities  of  human  nature  than  upon  those  uni- 
ures  with  which  all  con  sympathize,  as  all  possess  them.  His 
singularly  deficient  in  what  is  called  humanity  ;  his  point  of 
variably  that  of  the  satirist,  and  thus,  as  he  fixed  his  attention 
)n  what  was  abnormal,  many  of  his  most  elaborately-drawi 
ire  a  sort  of  dry,  harsh,  abstruse  caricatures  of  absurdities 
e  peculiar  to  the  manners  and  society  of  that  day,  and  appear 
trange  and  quaint  as  the  pictures  of  our  ancestors  in  their 
mtastic  dresses.  The  satiric  tendency  of  Jonson's  mind,  too, 
m  to  take  his  materials,  both  for  intrigue  and  character,  from 
•epulsive  sources ;  thus  the  subject  of  two  of  his  finest  pieces, 
id  the  Alchemist,  turns  entirely  upon  a  series  of  ingenious 
.  rascalities ;  all  the  persons,  without  exception,  being  either 
or  their  dupes.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  peculiarities, 
edge  of  character  displayed  by  Jonson  is  so  vast,  the  force 
of  expression  are  so  unbounded,  he  has  poured  forth  into 
ue  such  a  wonderful  wealth  of  illustration  drawn  from  men 
books,  that  his  comedies  form  a  study  ertiinently  substantitiL 
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In  *osne  of  them,  as  in  Poetaster,  Bartkolomtw  Fair,  and  the 
0  Tmb,  Tcnson  has  attacked  particular  persons  and  parties,  as  Del 
the  nrst.  the  Puritans  in  the  second,  and  Inigo  Jones  in  the  thi 
Khesc  pieces  can  have  but  little  interest  for  the  modern  reaH 
tone  of  morah'ty  which   prevails   throughout  Jonson's  works  it 
and  manlv,  and  he  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  lofty  standkril 
invariablv  claims  for  the  social  value  of  the  poet,  the  dramatist,! 
the  satirist.    Though  he  has  too  often  devoted  his  great  powers  tol 
delineation  of  those  oddities  and  absurdities  which  were  then 
hMMors,  and  which  may  be  defined  as  natural  follies  and  weaknenMl 
exaggerated  by  affectation,  he  has  traced  more  than  one  truly  confc' 
personage,  the  interest  of  which  must  be  permanent;  thus  his  admiribb 
t\'pe  of  cow*ard  braggadocio  in  Bobadill  will  always  deserve  to  oocopy 
a  place  in  the  great  gallery  of  human  folh'.    The  want  of  tendenwt 
and  delicacy  which  I  have  ascribed  to  Jonson  will  be  especially  perceiwd 
in  the  harsh  and  unamiablc  characters  which  he  has  given  to  his  femite  \ 
persons.      Without  stamping  him  as  a  woman-hater,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  hardly  one  female  character  in  all  his  dramas  which  ii 
represented  in  a  graceful  or  attractive  light,  while  a  great  many  of  them 
are  absolutely  repulsive  from  their  coarseness  and  their  vices. 

§  3.  It  is  singular  that  while  Jonson  in  his  plays  should  be  Jistin- 
guished  for  that  hardness  and  dryness  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out,  this  same  poet,  in  another  large  and  beautiful  category  of 
his  works,  should  be  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  his 
invention  and  his  style.     In  the  Masques  and  Court  Entertainment 
which  he  composed  for  the  amusement  of  the  king  and  the  great  nobles, 
as  well  as  in  the  charming  fragment  of  a  pastoral  drama  entitled  Th 
Sad  Shepherd^  Jonson  appears  quite  another  'man.     Everything  that 
the  richest  and  most  delicate  invention  could  supply,  aided  by  extensive, 
elegant,  and  recondite  reading,  is  lavished  upon  these  courtly  compli- 
ments, the  gracefulness  of  which  almost  makes  us  forget  their  adulation 
and  servility.    This  servility,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  the  fashion 
of  the  times ;  and  was  carried  quite  as  far  towards  the  pedantic  and 
imbecile  James  as  it  had  been  towards  his  great  predecessor,  Elizabeth. 
Of  such  masques  and  entertainments,  Jonson  composed  about  thirty-five, 
many  of  which  exhibit  a  richness  and  playfulness  of  invention  which 
have  never  been  surpassed.  These  productions  were,  of  course,  generally 
short,  and  depended  in  a  great  measure  for  their  eflfectupon  the  scenes, 
machinery,  costumes,  dances,  and  songs,  with  which  they  were  thickly 
interspersed.    The  magnificence  sometimes  displayed  in  these  spectacles 
was  extraordinary,   and  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  beggarlj 
miseen  sctne  of  the  regular  theatres  of  those  days.    Among  the  niosl 
beautiful  of  these  masques  we  may  mention  Paris  Anniversary^  thf 
Masque  of  Obcroji,  and  the  Masque  of  Queens.    In  the  dialogue  of  thcs( 
slight  pieces,  as  well  as  in  the  lyrics  which  are  frequently  introduced 
we  see  how  graceful  and  melodious  could  become  the  genius  of  this 
great  poet,  though  generally  attuned  to  the  severer  notes  of  the  satiri* 
muse.    Besides  his  dramatic  works  Jonson  left  a  very  large  quantity  oi 
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imrj  remains  in  prose  and  verse.  The  former  portion  contains 
Incurious  and  valuable  notes  madebyjonson  on  books  and  men, 
ong  which  are  particularly  interesting  the  references  to  Shakspeare 
1  Bacon;  and  the  latter  consists  chieily  of  epigrams  written  in  the 
Jiner  of  Martial,  and  sometimes  containing  interesting  notices  of 
ifemporary  persons  and  things.  All  these  are  pregnant  with  wit, 
icy,  and  solid  learning,  and  confirm  the  idea  which  we  derive  from 
ison*8  dramas  of  the  power,  richness,  and  variety  of  his  genius. 
§  4.  Superior  to  Ben  Jonson  in  variety  and  animation,  though 
rdly  equal  to  him  in  solidity  of  knowledge,  were  the  two  illustrious 
imatists  who  worked  together  with  so  intimate  a  union  that  it  is 
possible,  in  tlie  works  composed  before  their  friendship  was  dissolved 
death,  to  separate  their  contributions.  These  were  Beaumont  (1586- 
[5][and  Fletcher  (1576^1625),  both  men  of  a  higher  social  status, 
Wrth  and  by  education,  than  the  generality  of  the  dramatists  of  this 
lendid  epoch ;  for  Beaumont  was  of  noble  family,  and  the  son  of  a  judge, 
lile  Fletcher  was  son  to  Bishop  Fletcher,  an  ecclesiastic,  however,  of 
very  enviable  reputation,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  John  Fletcher 
IS  born  in  1576;  Thomas  Beaumont  ten  years  later,  but  he  died  early, 
1615,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  his  friend  survived  him  ten  j'ears,  and 
IS  one  of  the  ^rictims  to  the  plague  in  1625.  Concerning  the  details 
their  lives  and  characters  we  possess  but  vague  and  scanty  informa- 
•n;  it  is,  however,  evident  from  their  works  that  they  had  both  re- 
ived a  learned  education.  They  were  accomplished  men,  possessing 
iegree  of  scholarship  far  inferior,  perhaps,  in  depth  and  accuracy  to 
at  of  Jonson,  but  amply  sufficient  to  furnish  their  writings  with  rich 
usions  and  abundant  ornaments.  The  dramatic  works  of  these  brilliant 
low-laborers,  in  spite  of  the  very  short  existence  of  the  one,  and  the 
t  very  long  life  of  the  other,  are  extraordinary  not  only  for  theii 
cellence  and  variety,  but  also  for  their  number,  their  collected  dramas 
which  were  not  printed  in  a  complete  form  till  1647 "~  amounting  to 
ij-two.  Some  of  these,  it  is  certain,  were  acted  before  Beaumont's 
ath;  and  of  the  remainder  many  are  attributed  to  Fletcher  alone,  and 
is  probably  with  justice,  though  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  far 
etcher,  in  those  works  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  period  succeed- 
Jthat  event,  tnay  have  profited  by  the  unfinished  sketches  thrown 
'  by  them  both  in  partnership.  The  common  tradition  relates  that 
aumont  possessed  more  of  the  elevated,  sublime,  and  tragic  genius, 
tile  Fletcher  was  rather  distinguished  hy  guyety  and  coAiic  humor ; 
t  so  intimately  interwoven  is  the  glory  of  these  two  excellent  poets. 
It  neither  in  their  names  nor  in  their  writings  does  biography  or 
ticism  ever  separate  them.  Such  imperfect  notices,  howeyer,  as  have 
Tie  down  to  our  time  upon  this  subject  I  will  introduce  here,  as  they 
J  assist  the  memory  in  judging  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  pieces,  by 
i  Jing  them  into  comparatively  manageable  groups.  Drydcn,  who  has 
)ken  with  just  enthusiasm  of  the  works  of  these  great  dramatists,  to 
om  he  himself  owed  so  much,  has  asserted  that  the  first  successful 
ce  tliey  placed  upon  the  stage  was  the  charmvrvo;  romantic  drama  of 
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PMilasiefj  though  thejr  had  composed  several  before  this  productiof 
raised  their  names  to  a  high  pitch  of  popularity.  Among  the  piecei 
performed  anterior  to  1615  may  be  mentioned,  besides  Pkilasier,  tin 
Maid's  Tragedy,  A  King  and  iVo  King,  the  Laws  of  Candy,  all  of  I 
loftj  or  tragic  character;  while  among  the  dramas  belonging  to  tlM 
same  earl  v  period  may  be  specified  the  following,  as  exhibiting  the 
comic  genius  of  the  two  illustrious  fellow-laborers  :  the  Woman-iaUr^ 
the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  (one  of  their  richest  and  most  populai 
extravaganzas),  the  Honest  Mans  Fortune,  the  Captain,  and  the  Ca* 
comb.  Of  those  attributed,  with  more  or  less  show  of  probabilitj,  to 
Fletcher  alone,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  possess  a  charao 
ter  in  which  tlie  comic  tone  is  predominant.  I  will  specify  the  follow- 
ing :  the  excellent  comedies  of  the  Chances,  the  Spanish  Curate,  Beg' 
gars^  Bush,  and  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.  But  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  principal  dramas  of  these  animated  and  prolific  playwrights 
will  be  found  tiresome  and  unsatisfactory.  I  will  therefore,  after  mat 
ing  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  genius  and  manner  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  note  such  peculiarities  in  their  principal  plays  as  my  limited 
space  will  permit.  The  first  quality  which  strikes  the  reader  in  making 
acquaintance  with  these  poets  is  the  singularly  airy  free,  and  animated 
manner  in  which  they  exhibit  incident,  sentiment,  and  action.  Thej 
evidently  wrote  witli  great  ease  and  rapidity;  and  their  productions, 
though  occasionally  offending  against  the  rules  of  good  taste  and  pro- 
priety, are  never  deficient  in  the  tone  of  good  society.  Their  dialogue, 
far  less  crowded  with  thought  than  that  of  Shakspeare,  and  less  bur- 
dened with  scholar- like  allusion  than  that  of  Jonson,  is  singularljf 
vivacious  and  flowing.  Their  style,  though  not  altogether  free  from 
affectation,  is  wonderfully  limpid,  and  will  generally  be  found  much 
easier  to  understand  at  the  first  glance  than  that  of  Shakspeare— a 
clearness  which  arises  from  less  complexity  in  the  ideas.  They  often 
attain,  in  their  more  poetical  and  declamatory  passages,  a  high  eleva- 
tion both  of  tragic  and  romantic  eloquence.  In  the  delineation  of 
character  and  passion  tliey  are  inferior  to  the  gfreat  artist  with  whom 
they  have  not  seldom  ventured  to  measure  their  strength;  and  if  ever 
they  have  deserved  the  high  honor  of  being  compared  for  a  moment 
with  Shakspeare,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  must  select,  as  the 
subject  of  such  comparison,  not  the  deeper  and  vaster  creations  of  the 
great  master's  genius,  — 

"  For  in  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he,"  — 

not,  in  short,  such  works  as  Hamlet,  Lear,  Othello,  but  rather  what 
may  be  called  his  secondary  pieces,  such  as  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
Measure  for  Measure,  or  the  Tempest — works  in  which  the  graceful, 
fantastic,  and  romantic  elements  predominate.  In  this  department 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  no  unworthy  rivals  to  the  greatest  of 
dramatists.  They  possess  high  comic  powers  in  the  delineation  of 
violently  farcical  and  extravagant  characters.  Their  portraiture  of 
^ngg'ing  cowardice  in  Bessus  i§  one  of  the    finest  and  oompletstt 
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^'oeations  which  the  stage  has  g^ven ;  while  in  such  quaint  and  out' 
ngeously  ludicrous  impersonations  as  those  of  Lazarillo,  the  hungry 
courtier  who  is  in  vain  pursuit  of  the  '^umbrana's  head,"  which  is  the 
«bfect  of  his   idolatry,  they  have  touched  the  very  brink  to  whic'i 
tumorous  extravagance  can  be  carried.    Their  plots,  like  those  of 
Shakspeare,  are  oflen  carelessly  constructed  and  improbable  in  inci-t 
ifent;  but  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  always  kept  alive  by  striking 
situations  and  amusing  turns  of  fortune.    Their  materials  are  similar 
o  those  which  the  romantic  dramatists  of  that  age  generally  employed 
"•Italian  and  French  novels,  and  sometimes  legendary  or  authentic 
listory.    It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  they  have  never  once 
Lttempted,  like  Shakspeare, ,  the  historical  drama,  founded  upon  the 
innals  of  their  own  country,  though  they  have  freely  used  materials 
lerived  from  Roman  chronicles  —  as  in  their  tragedy  of  the  False  One, 
n  which  they  seem  to  have  intended  to  try  their  strength  against 
yultus  Ccesar;    and  from  the  legendary  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
as  in  RollOj  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  and  other  pieces.    They  are  sin- 
gularly happy  in  the  delineation  of  noble  and  chivalrous  feeling,  the 
love  and  friendship  of  young  and  gallant  souls ;  and  their  numerous 
portraits  of  valiant  veterans  may  be  pronounced  unequalled.    As  exam- 
ples of  the  former  I  may  cite  the  personages  of  Philaster,  of  Arbaces, 
of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  of  Areas  in  the  Loyal  Subject,  and,  above  all, 
of  Caratach  in  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca.    They  possess  the  art  of  ren- 
dering a  character  vicious,  and  even  criminal,  without  making  it  for- 
feit all  claims   to  our  sympathy;   and  thus  exhibit  a  true  sense  of 
humanity.    A  striking  example  of  this  is  the  erring  but  generous  hero 
^i  A  King  and  No 'King,    Their  pathos,  though  frequently  exhibited, 
is  rather  tender  than  deep :  among  the  most  striking  instances  of  this 
I  may  refer  to  the  Maids  Tragedy,  one  of  their  most  admired  and  elab- 
orate works.     The  grief  of  Aspasia  and  the  despair  of  Evadne  are 
worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  tragic  emotion.     In  the  Tzvo  Noble  Kins- 
*w»,  the  subject  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Knigkfs  Talc  of  Chau- 
cer, the  dignity  of  chivalric  friendship  is  portraj-ed  with  the  highest 
and  most  heroic  spirit    In  this  play  the  scenes  exhibiting  the  love  and 
madness  of  the  Gaoler's  Daughter  show  an  evident  imitation  of  the 
character  of  Ophelia;  and  there  can  be  no  higher  praise  to  Beaumont 
»nd  Fletcher  than  to  confess  that  they  come  out  of  the  contest  beaten 
indeed,  but  not  disgraced.    Excellent  too  are  they  in  pictures  of  simple 
tenderness  and  sorrow:  there  are  few  things  in  dramatic  literature  more 
pathetic  than  the  character  and  death  of  the  little  heroic  Prince  Hengo 
in  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca,    But  it  is  perhaps  in  their  pieces  of  mixed 
sentiment,  containing  comic  matter  intermingled  with  romantic  and 
elevated  incidents,  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  genius  shines  out  in 
its  full  effulgence.    It  is  on  such  occasions  that  we  see  them  rise  with- 
out eflfort  and  sink  without  meanness.     Perhaps  no  better  examples  of 
this— the  most  charming  r- phase  of  their  peculiar  talent  can  be  select- 
ed than  the  comedies  of  the  Elder  Brother,  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a 
^'ife,  Beggars'  Bush,  and  the  S-fianish  Curate,  In  \.V\^  \.V\\Td-m^\\lvow^d 
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p]ece  the  roTn antic  and  the  farcical  intrigues  are  combined  in  a  iiMM 
ma>tcrl  V  manner,  wliile  in  the  first  and  second  the  force  of  Innate  vorl 
ar:d  courage  is  made  to  shine  out  brilliantlj  amid  the  most  apparent! 
adver-c  circumstance?.  In  the  more  violently  farcical  intrigues  •■ 
characters,  such  as  arc  to  be  founJ  in  Xh^  Liitle  FreNch  La-nyer,^ 
ll'oman-iaicr,  the  Humorous  Lieutenant,  the  Scornful  Lady ^  Wit  i 
Scz'eral  U'ca/ons,  and  the  like,  we  willingly  forget  the  eccentricity,  e 
even  absurdity,  of  the  idea,  in  consideration  of  the  inexhaustible  serfc 
of  laughable  extravagancies  in  which  it  is  made  to  develop  itself.  Sud 
extn»vagancies  are  very  different  from  the  dry,  persevering,  analjtici 
method  in  which  Jonson  works  out  to  its  very  last  dregs  the  exhibitioi 
of  one  of  those  "  humors  "  which  he  so  delighted  to  portray  — a  pn> 
cess  which  may  almost  be  called  scientific,  like  the  destructive  distilit 
tion  of  the  chemist,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  caput  mortuum.  Ibl 
fools  and  grotesques  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  "  lively,  audible 
and  full  of  vent ; "  and  the  authors  seem  to  enjoy  the  amusement  d 
heaping  up  absurdity  upon  absurdity,  out  of  the  very  abundance  d 
their  humorous  conception.  The  language  in  which  the  poet  clothe 
their  droll  extravagancies  is  often  highly  figurative,  full  of  imagerj 
and  of  a  rich  and  generous  music;  sometimes  the  simple  change  of 
few  words  will  transform  one  of  these  passages  of  ludicrous  and  f 
picturesque  exaggeration  into  a  noble  outburst  of  serious  poetr 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  furnish  us  with  a  sto 
of  curious  antiquarian  and  literary  materials :  thus  the  excellent  roma 
tic  play  of  Beggars^  Bush  contains,  in  the  humorous  scenes  where  tl 
"mumping"  fraternity  is  introduced,  valuable  materials  illustratii 
that  singular  subject  the  slang  dialect,  or  the  professional  jargon 
thieves,  beggars,  and  such  like  offscourings  of  society ;  and  it  is  curio 
to  see  how  long  much  of  this  argot  has  been  in  existence,  and  h( 
slight  arc  the  changes  it  has  undergone.  In  the  same  way  the  fantss 
extravaganza  of  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  is  an  absolute  stoi 
house  preserving  a  multitude  of  popular  chivalric  legends  and  in 
mcnts,  sometimes  beautiful  and  always  interesting,  of  ancient  Engli 
ballad  poetry.  In  a  good  many  passages  of  Fletcher  we  meet  w 
evident  parodies  or  caricatures  of  scenes  and  speeches  of  other  dran 
tists,  and  particularly  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  latter  case  the  inter 
of  such  passages  is  of  course  very  high ;  but  it  must  be  remembei 
tlr.it  such  caricatures  or  parodies  are  marked  by  a  playful  spirit,  a 
boar  no  trace  of  malignity  or  envy.  Examples  of  this  will  be  found 
the  play  I  have  just  mentioned,  in  the  droll,  pathetic  speech  on 
jnstalhition  of  Clause  as  King  of  the  Gypsies,  an  evident  and  g'y 
naturod  jest  at  Cranmer's  speech  in  the  last  scene  of  Henry  VI 
Many  others  might  ho  adduced.  The  pastoral  drama  of  the  Faitl 
Sht/>ht'rtlt'ss  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  exquisite  combiiiati< 
of  dolioato  and  tender  sentiment  with  description  of  nature  and  lyr 
music  that  the  English  or  any  other  literature  can  boast.  Origini 
imitated  from  the  Italian,  this  mixture  of  the  eclogue  and  the  drama  foi 
m  peculiar  subdivision  of  poetry.    TVvow^Vv  \.Vv<^  dMx%cJtfin^  sentime 
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1  incidents  have  little  relation  to  real  life,  the  charm  of 
impositions,  from  the  days  of  Theocritus  to  those  of 
Tasso,  has  always  been  felt ;  and  the  refined  ideal  and 
fie  beauty  of  the  "  fabled  life  "  of  Tempe  seems  to  gratify 
)f  the  imagination  which  makes  us  all  hunger  after  some- 
;weeter,  and  more  innocent  than  the  atmosphere  of  our 
rking-day  world.**  The  pictures  of  nature  which  crowd 
Arcadian  drama  have  never  been  surpassed  for  their  truth, 
.  and  the  melody  of  their  expression ;  and  it  is  not  the 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  that  in  this  exquisite  poem  they 
ous  rivals  of  Ben  Jonson,  whose  delicious  fragment  of  the 
I  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  drama  I  am  speaking 
cher  also  furnished  to  Milton  the  first  prototype  of  one 
imitable  of  his  works  —  the  pastoral  drama  of  Comus.  ^ 
personal  history  of  Philip  Massinger  (i 584-1 640)  little 
lis  excellent  poet  was  born  in  1584,  and  died,  apparently 
1640.  His  birth  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  his  education 
n  learned ;  for  though  his  stay  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
e  entered  in  1602,  was  not  longer  than  two  years,  his 
3y  the  uniform  elegance  and  refined  dignity  of  their  dic- 
;he  peculiar  fondness  with  which  he  dwells  on  classical 
:  he  was  intimately  penetrated  with  the  finest  essence  of 
sical  writers  of  antiquity.  His  theatrical  life,  extending 
lis  death,  appears  to  have  been  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
gle,  disappointment,  and  distress;  and  we  possess  one 
iment  proving  how  deep  and  general  was  that  distress  in 
Drofession  of  the  time.  It  is  a  letter  written  to  Henslowe, 
of  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  the  joint  names  of  Massinger, 
borne,  all  poets  of  considerable  popularity,  imploring  the 
gnificant  sum  to  liberate  them  from  a  debtor's  prison.  Like 
^llow-dramatists,  Massinger  frequently  wrote  in  partner- 
ler  playwrights,  the  names  of  Dekker,  Field,  Rowley, 
d  others  being  often  found  in  conjunction  with  his.  We 
ties  of  about  thirty-seven  plays  either  entirely  or  partially 
assinger,  of  which  number,  however,  only  eighteen  are 
le  remainder  having  been  lost  or  destroyed.  These  works 
comedies,  and  romantic  dramas  partaking  of  both  char- 
finest  of  them  are  the  following :  the  Fatal  Doivry^  the 
imbat,  the  Roman  Actor,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  in  the 
;  the  Bondman,  the  Maid  of  Honor,  and  the  Picture,  in 
J  the  Old  Law  and  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  in  the 
;  qualities  which  distinguish  this  noble  writer  are  an 
dignity  and  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  a  singular 
neating  the  soirows  of  pure  and  lofty  minds  exposed  to 
ftering,  cast  down  but  not  humiliated  by  misfortune.  In 
[ineations  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  the  reflection  of 
wn  high  but  melancholy  spirit.  Female  pufity  and  devo- 
lintcd  with  great  skill ;  and  his  p\ay%  e-siYvitaiiX.  mwx^  ^^t«* 
'4* 
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in  which  he  has  ventured  to  sound  the  mysteries  of  the  deepeit 
sions,  as  \n  the  Fatal  Do-wry  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  subject 
the  latter  ha^ing  some  resemblance  with  the  terrible  story  of  Ik! 
It  was  unfortunately  indispensable,  in  order  to  please  the  mixed 
ences  of  those  dAy?,  tliat  comic  and  farcical  scenes  should  be  in 
in  every  piece ;  nnd  ibr  comedy  and  pleasantry  Massinger  had  no 
tudc.      This  portion  of  his  works  is  in  every  case  contemptible 
stupid  buffoonery,  as  well  as  odious  .or  loathsome  indecency;  and 
coarseness  and  obscenity  of  such  passages  forms  so  painful  a  coni 
with  the  general  elegance  and  purity  of  Massinger's  tone  and  la: 
that  we  are  driven  to  the  supposition  of  his  having  had  recourse 
other  hands  to  supply  this  obnoxioue  matter  in  obedience  to  the  popnlif' 
taste.    Massinger's  style   and  versification  are   singularly  sweet  aaP 
noble.    No  writer  of  that  day  is  so  free  from  archaisms  and  obscuritiei;^' 
and  perhaps  there  is  none  in  whom  more  constantly  appear  all  the  foitti" 
harmony,  and  dignity  of  which  the  English  language  is  susceptible.' 
From  many  passages  we  may  draw  tlie  conclusion  that  Massinger  was  a* 
fervent  Catholic.   The  Virgin  Martyr  is  indeed  a  Catholic  mystery;  and 
in  many  plays  —  as,  for  example,  the  Renegado  —  he  has  attributed  t»- 
Romanist  confessors,  and  even  to  the  then  unpopular  Jesuits,  the  moat 
amiable  and  Christian  virtues.    If  we  desire  to  characterize  Massinger- 
in  one  sentence,  we  may  say  that  dignity,  tenderness,  and  grace  aw 
the  qualities  in  which  he  excels.  ^ 

§  0.  If  Massinger,  among  the  Elizabetlian  dramatists,  be  peculiari/' 
the  poet  of  moral  dignity  and  tenderness,  John  Ford  (1586-1639)  must" 
be  called  the  great  painter  of  unhappy  love.  This  passion,  viewed 
under  all  its  aspects,  has  furnished  the  almost  exclusive  subject  matter 
of  his  plays.  lie  was  born  in  1586,  and  died  in  1639;  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  professional  writer,  but  to  have  followed  the 
employment  of  the  law.  He  began  his  dramatic  career  by  joining  with 
Dckkcr  in  the  production  of  the  touching  tragedy  of  the  Witch  of  Ed* 
mofiton,  in  which  popular  superstitions  are  skilfully  combined  with  a 
deeply-touching  story  of  love  and  treachery;  and  the  works  attributed 
to  him  are  not  numerous.  Besides  the  above  piece  he  >vrote  the  trage- 
dies of  the  Brother  and  Sister,  the  Broken  Heart  (beyond'  all  com- 
parison his  most  powerful  work,  a  graceful  historical  drama  on  tlie 
subject  of  Perkin  Warbeck),  and  the  following  romantic  or  tragi -comic 
pieces :  the  Lover's  Melancholy,  Love's  Sacrifice,  the  Fancies,  Chaste 
and  Noble,  and  the  Lady's  Trial.  I  lis  personal  character,  if  we  may 
judge  from  slight  allusions  found  in  contemporary  writings,  seems 
to  have  been  sombre  and  retiring;  and  in  his  works  s^veetnest  and 
pathos  are  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  any  other  dramatist.  In 
the  terrible  play  of  tlie  Brother  and  Sister  tlie  subject  is  love  of  the 
most  unnatural  and  criminal  kind ;  and  yet  Ford  fails  not  to  render  his 
chief  personages,  however  we  may  deplore  and  even  abhor  their  crime, 
objects  of  our  sympathy  and  pity.  In  the  Broken  Heart  wq  have  in  the 
noble  Penthca,  in  Orgilus,  Itliocles,  and  Calantha,  four  phases  of  un- 
happy passion ;  and  in  the  scenes  between  PenthC:  and  her  ci  uel  but 
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ant  brother,  bet^teen  I'enthea  and  the  Princesrj  (in  which  the 
victim  makes  her  will  in  such  fantastic  but  deeply-touching 
I,  and  last  of  all  in  the  tremendous  accumulation  of  moral  suf 
with  which  the  piece  concludes,  we  cannot  but  recognize  ii*  Fora 
ter  of  dramatic  effect.  His  lyre  has  but  few  tones,  but  his  music 
I  up  in  intensity  for  what  it  wants  in  variety ;  and  at  present  we 
ardly  understand  how  any  audience  could  ever  have  borne  the 
Bring  up  of  their  sensibilities  by  such  repeated  strokes  of  pathos, 
like  the  other  great  dramatists  of  that  era  of  giants,  never  shrank 
dealing  with  the  darkest,  the  most  mysterious  enigmas  of  our 
nature.  His  verse  and  dialogue  are  even  somewhat  monotonous 
ir  sweet  and  plaintive  melody,  and  are  marked  by  a  great  richness 
ssical  allusion.  His  comic  scenes  are  even  more  worthless  and 
ive  than  those  of  Massinger.  One  proof  of  the  consummate 
ry  which  Ford  possessed  over  the  whole  gamut  of  love-sentiment 
skill  in  making  attractive  the  characters  of  unsuccessful  suitors, 
of  of  which  may  be  cited  Orgilus  and  the  noble  Malfato. 
But  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  original  genius  among  the 
pearian  dramatists  of  the  second  order  is  John  Webster.  His 
le  and  funereal  Muse  was  Death ;  his  wild  imagination  revelled  in 
s  and  sentiments  which  breathe,  as  it  were,  the  odor  of  the  char- 
lis  plays  are  full  of  pictures  recalling  with  fantastic  variety  all 
ations  of  the  weakness  and  futility  of  human  hopes  and  interests, 
ark  questionings  .of  our  future  destinies.  His  literary  physiog- 
has  something  of  that  dark,  bitter,  and  woful  expression  which 
>  us  thrill  in  the  portraits  of  Dante.  The  number  of  his  known 
i  is  very  small :  the  most  celebrated  among  them  is  the  tragedy  of 
uciess  of  Maljy  (1623) ;  but  others  are  not  inferior  to  that  strange 
in  intensity  of  feeling  and  savage  grimness  of  plot  and  treat- 
Besides  the  above  we  possess  Guise,  or  the  Massacre  of  France^ 
ich  the  St.  Barthelemy  is,  of  course,  the  main  action,  the  DeviVs 
Case,  the  White  Devil,  founded  on  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of 
•ia  Corombona,  Appius  and  Virginia  ;  and  we  thus  see  that  in  the 
ity  of  his  subjects  he  worked  by  preference  on  themes  which 
d  a  ccfllgenial  field  for  his  portraiture  of  the  darker  passions  and 
!  moral  tortures  of  their  victims.  In  selecting  such  revolting 
:s  as  abounded  in  the  black  annals  of  mediaeval  Italy,  Webster 
red  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  great  and  morbid  genius ;  in  the  treat- 
of  these  subjects  we  find  a  strange  mixture  of  the  horrible  with 
ithetic.  In  his  language  there  is  an  extraordinary  union  of  com- 
y  and  simplicity :  he  loves  to  draw  his  illustrations  not  only  from 
Us,  and  graves,  and  epitaphs,"  but  also  from  the  most  attractive 
•icturesque  objects  in  nature,  and  his  occasional  interniingling  of 
leepest  and  most  innocent  emotion  and  of  the  most  exquisite 
es  of  natural  beauty  produces  the  effect  of  the  daisy  springing 
aid  the  festering  mould  of  a  graveyard.  Like  many  of  his  con- 
traries, he  knew  the  secret  of  expressing  the  highest  passion 
gh  the  most  familiar  images ;  and  the  dirges  ^xA  funeta.!  sou^a 
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which  he  has  frequently  introduced  into  his  pieces  possess,  as  Ch 
Lamb  eloquently  expresses  it,  that  intensity  of  feeling  which  seen 
resolve  itself  into  the  very  elements  they  contemplate.  His  dr 
are  generally  composed  in  mingled  prose  and  verse ;  and  it  is  p<M 
that  he  may  have  had  a  share  in  the  production  of  many  other  f 
besides  those  I  have  enumerated  above. 

§  8.  As  the  dramatic  form  was  the  predominant  type  of  pa 
literature  at  this  splendid  period^  the  student  must  expect  to  be  I 
dered  by  the  great  though  subordinate  glory  of  a  multitude  of  r 
lights  of  the  theatrical  heaven,  whose  genius  our  space  will  enal 
to  analyze  but  in  a  very  rapid  and  cursory  manner.  The  worl 
these  playwrights,  each  of  whom  has,  when  closely  examined 
peculiar  traits,  have,  however,  «uch  a  strong  family  resemblance 
in  their  merits  and  defects,  that  this  cursory  appreciation  will  nol 
the  reader  into  any  considerable  error;  one  star  of  the  bright  co 
lation  may  somewhat  differ  from  another  in  glory,  but  the  ge 
character  and  composition  of  their  rays  are  the  same.  Chapman, 
ker,  Middleton,  and  Marston  are  all  remarkable  for  their  fertilit 
luxuriance.  George  Chapman,  who  has  been  previously  ment 
as  the  translator  of  Homer  (p.  85),  is,  however,  more  admirab 
his  lofty,  classical  spirit,  and  for  the  power  with  which  he  com: 
cated  the  rich  coloring  of  romantic  poetry  to  the  forms  borrowi 
his  learning  from  Greek  legend  and  history.  Thomas  Dekkeb 
of  the  most  inexhaustible  of  the  literary  workers  of  his  age,  thou 
generally  appears  as  a  fellow-laborer  with  other  dramatists,  yet 
few  pieces  attributed  to  his  unassisted  pen  shows  great  elegan 
language  and  deep  tenderness  of  sentiment.  Thomas  Middle! 
admired  for  a  certain  wild  and  fantastic  fancy  which  delights  ii 
traying  scenes  of  witchcraft  and  supernatural  agency.  John  Mar 
on  the  contrary,  deserves  applause  less  by  a  purely  dramatic  qual 
genius  than  by  a  lofty  and  satiric  tone  of  invective  in  which  he 
the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and  in  particular  the  neglect  of 
ing.  Nor  can  he  who  would  make  acquaintance  with  the  drs 
wealth  of  this  marvellous  age  pass  without  attention  the  woi 
Taylor,  Tourneur,  Rowley,  Broome,  and  Thomas  Heywood.  Toi 
has  some  resemblance,  in  the  sombre  and  gloomy  tone  of  his  \ 
to  the  terrible  genius  of  Webster,  while  Broome  is  remarkable  f< 
immense  number  of  pieces  in  whose  composition  he  had  a  gres 
less  share;  an  observation  which  may  also  be  applied  to  Hey 
This  latter  poet  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  namesake  Johr 
was  one  of  the  earliest  dramatic  authors,  and  flourished  in  the  ; 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary  (see  p.  112).  Thomas  Heywood  exhi 
graceful  fancy,  and  one  of  his  plays,  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kin 
Is  among  the  most  touching  of  the  period.  Broome  was  orig 
Ben  Jonson*s  domestic  servant,  but  afterwards  attained  consid 
success  upon  the  stage, 

§  9.  The  dramatic  era  of  Elizabeth  and  James  closes  with  \ 
Shirley  (159^-1666),  whose  comedies,  though  in  many  respects 
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the  same  general  cHaracter  as  the  works  of  his  great  predecessors, 
seem  the  earnest  of  a  new  period.  He  excels  in  the  delineation  of 
and  fashionable  society,  and  his  dramas  are  more  laudable  for  ease, 
are,  and  animation  than  for  profound  tracings  of  human  nature,  01 
vivid  portraiture  of  character.  He  passed  through  the  whole  of  the 
il  War,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Revolution,  and  is  the  link 
ich  connects  the  great  dramatic  school  of  Shakspeare  with  the  verj 
crent  form  of  the  drama  which  revived  at  the  Restoration  in  1660. 
proportion  as  the  Puritan  party  grew  in  influence  and  acrimony,  in 
welj  equal  degree  grew  the  hostility  to  the  theatre ;  and  at  last, 
en  fanaticism  "was  rampant,  the  theatre  was  formally  and  legall) 
Jpressed,  the  play-houses  were  pulled  down  by  bigoted  mobs  of  citi- 
18  and  soldiers,  and  the  performance  of  plays,  nay,  the  simple  wit- 
88ing  of  tlieatrical  representations,  made  a  penal  offence.  This  took 
ice  September  2, 1642,  and  the  dramatic  profession  may  be  regarded  at 
naining  under  the  frown  of  government  during  about  fourteen  years 
«n  that  date,  when  the  theatre  was  revived,  but  revived,  as  we  shall 
erwards  see,  under  a  completely  different  form,  and  with  totally 
!erent  tendencies,  moral  as  well  as  literary.  Of  the  nature  and 
uses  of  this  dramatic  revolution,  not  less  profound  than  the  great 
•litical  and  social  revolution  of  which  it  was  a  symptom  and  a  result, 
>hall  speak  in  another  place. 

§  10.  The  Elizabethan  drama  is  the  most  wonderful  and  majestic 
itburst  of  genius  that  any  age  has  yet  seen.  It  is  characterized  by 
arked  peculiarities ;  an  intense  richness  and  fertility  of  imagination, 
ch  as  was  natural  in  an  age  when  the  stores  of  classical  antiquity 
a^  suddenly  thrown  open  to  the  popular  mind ;  and  this  richness  and 
lender  of  fancy  are  combined  with  the  greatest  force  and  vigor  of 
miliar  expression.  We  have  an  intimate  union  of  the  common  and 
e  refined,  the  boldest  flights  of  fancy  and  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity 
actual  reality.  The  great  object  of  these  dramatists  being  to  pro- 
ice  intense  impressions  upon  a  miscellaneous  audience,  they  sacri- 
xd  everything  to  strength  and  nature.  The  circumstance  that  most 
'  these  writers  were  actors  tended  to  give  their  productions  the  pecu- 
ir  tone  they  exhibit :  to  this  we  must  attribute  some  of  their  gravest 
jfects  as  well  as  many  of  their  most  inimitable  beauties  —  their  occa- 
onal  coarseness,  exaggeration,  and  buffoonery,  as  well  as  that  instinc- 
?e  knowledge  of  effect  which  never  abandons  them.  But  besides 
iing  actofs,  they  were,  almost  without  exception,  men  of  educated 
nd  cultivated  minds ;  and  thus  their  writings  never  fail  to  show  a 
eculiar  aroma  of  style  and  language,  which  is  perceptible  even  in  the  j 
last  fragment  of  their  dialogue.  They  were  also  men^  men  of  strong 
assions  and  often  of  irregular  lives ;  and  what  they  felt  strongly,  and 
^hat  they  had  seen  in  their  wild  lives,  they  boldly  transferred  to  their 
rritings;  which  thus  reflect  not  only  the  faithful  images  of  human 
haracter  and  passion  under  every  conceivable  condition,  not  only  the 
trongest  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  coloring  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
ion,  but  the  profoundest  and  simplest  precepts  dervved  iicotci  >2tv^  ^x^k? 
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tical  experience  of  life.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  thej  all 
resemble  Shakspeare  in  the  general  texture  of  their  language  and  the 
prevailing  principles  of  their  mode  of  dramatic  treatment,  and  only 
differ  from  him  in  the  degree  to  which  they  possess  separately  those 
high  and  varied  qualities  which  he  alone  of  all  human  beings  carried 
to  an  almost  superhuman  degree  of  intensity. 


NOTES   AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OTHEB  DRAMATISTS. 

AnTHomr  Huin>AT  (1553-1633)  waa  said  by 
Iferet  to  be  the** beat  plotter"  among  the  comic 
poets.  Fourteen  plays  wore  written  either  partly  or 
wholly  by  hira.  The  flrrt  of  importance  was  VaU 
SNttne  and  Onon^  published  in  1S08.  Dzajrton  and 
others  asiiistcd  him  in  Sir  John  OldcaMtle^  which 
was  referred  by  some  to  Shakspeare.  In  1601  he 
published  Robert  Earl  of  Jluntingdon's  Dowi\fatt^ 
and  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdott'a  Deaths  in  the  last 
of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Chettle.  Ills  writings 
extended  over  the  period  li)^)-162L  He  died  August 
10,  1633,  and  is  styled  on  his  monument  in  St 
Stephen's,  Colenum  Street,  *'  citizen  and  draper  of 
London." 

HeneT  Chettus  was  a  most  industrious  writer 
cf  plays.  Thirty-eight  are  said  to  bear  an  impress 
from  his  hand.  With  Haughton  and  I>ekker  he 
produced  Patient  GriasQ  in  1003.  According  to  Mr. 
Collier  he  wrote  for  the  stage  heton  1592.  Three 
only  of  his  plays  have  been  preserved.  He  wrote 
loo  largely  to  produce  works  of  more  than  passing 
htterest. 

Geobos  Cooks  produced  Oreen'i  J\i  qmoque  in 
1590,  and  was  the  author  of  fifty  epigrams. 

TnoMAS  Nabobs  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
A  third-rate  po^  but  original.  None  of  his  dr»- 
pQCtic  pieces  are  oxtantt  the  chief  of  which  were 


3fieroeomnt»t  Spring's  Cfhry^  Bride.  CSkorlw  di 
First,  a  tragedy,  and  SuxtHOtn,  a  comedy*  sn 
proved  not  to  be  his.  Nabbes  was  secretaiy  to  a«w 
noble  or  prelate  near  Worcester.  He  also  wroUt 
continuation  of  KnoIIes's  History  of  the  Turks. 

TnoHAS  Bak]>olph  (1005-1634),  bom  near 
Daventry.  A  scholar  and  poet  of  some  worth,  bnl 
whose  pieces  have  sank  into  an  obnuriiy  ill  d». 
served.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  Umrag^  toio 
great  excess  shortwed  his  life,  and  died  at  the  vsAj 
age  of  twenty-nine.  His  chief  plays  were  Tki 
Jtvses'  Looking- Olass,  and  The  Jeafous  lavers. 

Nathaniel  Field,  in  the  i^gns  of  James  L 
and  Charles  I.,  wrote  A  Womask*aa  Weathereodt, 
1612;  Amends  for  Ladies^  1G18. 

J0H2T  DAT  wrote  between  1602  and  1654. '  Stoffieii 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  was  associated  wiDi 
Rowley,  Dekkcr,  Chettle,  and  Mariowe,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  the  latirical  lines  on  tiie 
flight  of  Day.  His  chief  works  were  Bristol  TVio- 
gedv,  1602,  Lttw  Tricks^  1606,  and  the  BHnd  Beggtar 
ofBethnal  Green^  1659. 

HsKBT  Glafthobxe  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L  Winatanley  caUs  him  **  one  of  tho 
chicfest  dramatic  poets  of  that  age."  There  is  much 
ease  and  elegance  in  his  verse,  but  little  force  and 
passion.  His  plays  numbered  nine,  five  cf  whleb 
are  preserved.  Albertus  WaOeiutem,  URi,  ne 
JXrflemdcr,  1640,  te. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

SO-CALLED  METAPHYSICAL  POETS.    A.  D.  i6oo-i7oa 

Iharacteristics  of  the  so-called  metaphysical  poets.  \  2.  Wither  and 
VRLES.  §  3.  Hebbebt  and  Cbashaw.  §  4. 'Derrick,  Sccklino,  and 
TELACB.  §  5.  Browne  and  Habinoton.  §  6/Wallbr.  J^.  DAYEKANt 
IDenham.    ^.  CowiiEY. 

• 

L.  The' seventeenth  century  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  Eng- 
history.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  an  immense  fermen- 
n,  political  and  religious,  through  which  were  worked  out  many  of 
e  institutions  to  which  the  country  owes  its  grandeur  and  its  hap- 
ss.  The  Civil  War,  the  Commonwealth,  the  Protectorate,  and  the 
X)ration,  fill  up  the  space  extending  from  1630  to  1660,  while  its 
lination  was  signalized  by  another  revolution,  which,  though  peace- 
ind  bloodless,  was  destined  to  exert  a  perhaps  even  more  beneficial 
lence  on -the  future  fortunes  of  the  country.  In.  its  literary  aspect 
agitated  epoch,  though  not  marked  by  that  marvellous  outburst  of 
itive  power  which  dazzles  us  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
xssor,  yet  has  left  deep  traces  on  the  turn  of  thought  and  expression 
he  English  people;  and  confining  ourselves  to  the  department  of 
try,  and  excluding  the  solitary  example  in  Milton  of  a  poet  of  the 
t  class,  who  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  study,  we  may  say 
t  this  period  introduced  a  class  of  excellent  writers  in  whom  the 
lUectand  the  fancy  play  a  greater  part  than  sentiment  or  passion. 
?enuity  predominates  over  feeling ;  and  while  Milton  owed  much  to 
ny  of  these  poets,  whom  I  have  ventured,  in  accordance  with  John- 
,  to  style  the  metaphysical  class,  nevertheless  we  must  allow  that 
y  had  much  to  do  with  generating  the  so-called  correct  and  artificial 
nner  which  distinguishes  the  classical  writers  of  the  age  of  William, 
ne,  and  the  first  George.  I  propose  to  pass  in  rapid  review,  and 
erally  according  to  chronological  order,  the  most  striking  names  of 
i  department,  extending  from  about  1600  to  1700. 
2,  George  Wither  (1588-1667)  and  Francis  Quarles  (1592- 
4)  are  a  pair  of  poets  whose  writings  have  a  considerable  degree  of 
emblance  in  manner  and  subject,  and  whose  lives  were  similar  in 
jfortune.  Wither  took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil  War,  attained 
nmand  under  the  administration  of  Cromwell,  and  had  to  undergo 
ere  persecution  and  long  imprisonment.  His  most  important  work 
i  collection  of  poems,  of  a  partially  pastoral  charapter,  entitled  the 
^f  herd's  Huntings  in  which  the  reader  will  find  frequent  rural  de- 
iptions  of  exquisite  fancifulhess  and  beauty,  together  with  a  sweet 
d  pure  tone  of  moral  reflection.  The  vice  of  Wither,  as  it  was  gen- 
1U7  of  the  literature  of  his  age,  was  a  passion  for  \tvfttxv\oMs»  Varcw\ 
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and  unexpected  conceits,  which  bear  the  same  relation  "to  reallj  beauU*  f 
ful  thoughts. that  plays  upon  words  do  to  true  wit.     He  is  also  often 
singularly  deficient  in  taste,  and  frequently  deforms  graceful  images  bj 
the  juxtaposition  of  what  is   merely  quaint,  and  is  sometimes  even 
ignoble.    Many  of  his  detached  lyrics  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
\erse  is  generally  flowing  and  melodious;  but  in  reading  his  best  pas- 
sages we  are  always  nervously  apprehensive  of  coming  at  any  moment 
upon  something  which  will  jar  upon  our  sjTnpathy.     He  wrote,  among 
iiiany  other  works,  a  curious  series  of  Emblems,  in  which  his  puritani- 
c^al  enthusiasm  revels  in  a  system  of  moral  and  theological  analogies  at 
least  as  far-fetched  as  poetical.    Quarles,  though  a  Royalist  as  ardent  as 
Wither  was  a  devoted  Republican,  exhibits  many  points  of  intellectual 
resemblance  to  Wither;   to  whom,  however,  he  was  far  inferior  in 
poetical  sentiment.     One  of  his  most  popular  works  is  a  collection  of 
Divine  Emblems,  in  which  moral  and  religious  precepts  are  inculcated 
in  short  poems  of  a  most  quaint  character,  and  illustrated  by  engravings 
filled  with  what  may  be  called  allegory  run  mad.    For  example,  the 
text,  "  Who  will  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  is  accom- 
panied by  a  cut  representing  a  diminutive  human  figure,  typifying  the 
soul,  peeping  through  the  ribs  of  a  skeleton  as  from  behind  the  bars  of 
a  dungeon.    This  taste  for  extravagant  yet  prosaic  allegory  was  bor^ 
rowed  from  the  laborious  ingenuity  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  moralists 
and  divines ;  and  Otto  Van  Veen,  the  teacher  of  Rubens,  is  answerable 
for  some  of  the  n^.ost  extravagant  pictorial  absurdities  of  this  nature. 
Quarles,  however,  in  spite  of  his  quaintness,  is  not  destitute  of  the 
feeling  of  a  true  poet;    and  many  of  his  pieces  breathe  an  intense 
spirit  of  religious  fervor.     In   spite  of  their  antagonism  in  politics, 
Quarles  and  Wither  bear  a  strong  resemblance :  the  one  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  most  roundhead  of  the  Cavaliers,  the  other  as  the  most 
cavalier  of  the  Roundheads. 

§  3.  If  Quarles  and  Wither  represent  ingenuity  carried  to  extrava- 
gance, George  Herbert  (159371632)  and  Richard  Crashaw  (circa 
1620-1650)  exhibit  the  highest  exaltation  of  religious  sentiment,  and 
are  both  worthy  of  admiration,  not  only  as  Christian  poets,  but  as  good 
men  and  pious  priests.  George  Herbert  was  born  in  1593,  and  at  first 
rendered  himself  remarkable  by  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  the 
courtly  scholar;  but  afterwards  entering  the  Church,  .exhibited,  as 
parish  priest  of  Bemerton  in  Wiltshi»'e,  all  the  virtues*  wlilch  can  adorn 
the  country  parson  —  a  character  he  has  beautifully  de^ibed  in  a  prose 
treatise  under  that  title.  He  died  in  1632,  and  was  known  among  his 
contemporaries  as  "  holy  George  Herbert."  He  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  perfect  characters  which  the  Anglican  Church  has  nourished  in 
her  bosom.  His  poems,  principally  religious,  are  generally  short  lyrics, 
combining  pious  aspiration  with  frequent  an(^  beautiful  pictures  of 
nature.  He  decorates  the  altar  with  the  sweetest  and  most  fragrant 
flowers  of  fancy  and  of  wit.  Herbert's  poems  are  not  devoid  of  that 
strange  and  perverted  ingenuity  with  which  I  have  reproached  Quarles 
imd  Wither  j  but  the  tender  unction  which  reigns  throughout  his  lyricu 
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•eires  as  a  kind  of  antidote  to  the  poison  of  perpetual  conceits.  In  hia 
most  successful  efforts  he  has  almost  attained  the  perfection  of  de* 
Totional  poetry,  a  calm  and  yet  ardent  glow,  a  well-governed  fervor, 
which  seem  peculiarly  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  ft 
minister,  equally  removed  from  the  pompous  and  childish  enthusiasm 
of  Catholic  devotion  and  the  gloomy  mysticism  of  Calvinistic  ]>iety. 
His  best  collection  of  sacred  lyrics  is  entitled  the  Temfle^  or  Sacred 
p0Kms  and  Private  Ejaculations, 

Crashaw's  short  life  was  glowing  throughout  with  religious  enthu- 
liasm.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  known,  but  probably  was 
about  1620;  and  he  died,  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Loretto,  in  1650. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  received  a  learned 
education  at  Oxford ;  but  during  the  Puritan  troubles  he  embraced  the 
Romish  faith,  and  carried  to  the  ancient  Church  a  singularly  sensitive 
mind,  very  extensive  erudition,  and  a  gentle  but  intense  devotional 
mysticism.  He  had  been  employed  in  negotiation  by  Charles  I.,  and 
seems  to  have  possessed  among  his  contemporaries  a  high  reputation 
for  ability.  The  mystical  tendency  of  his  mind  was  increased  by  his 
misfortunca  and  by  his  change  of  religion,  and  in  his  later  works  we 
find  the  fervor  of  his  pietism  reaching  a  pitch  little  short  of  extrava- 
gance. He  is  said  to  have  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  ecstatic  writings 
of  St.  Theresa ;  and  that  union  of  the  sensuous  fervor  of  human  affec- 
tion with  the  wildest  flights  of  theological  rapture  which  we  see  in  the 
writings  of  the  great  Catholic  mystics,  is  faithfully  reproduced  in 
Crashaw.  That  he  possessed  an  exquisite  fancy,  great  melody  of  verse, 
and  that  power  over  the  reader  which  nothing  can  replace,  and  which 
springs  from  deep  earnestness,  no  one  can  deny.  The  reader  will  never 
regret  the  time  he  may  have  employed  in  making  some  acquaintance 
with  Crashaw's  poetry,  among  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  which 
I  may  cite  the  Steps  to  the  Temj>le^  and  the  beautiful  description  entitled 
Music*s  Duetj  borrowed  from  the  celebrated  Contention  between  a 
Nightingale  and  a  Musician^  composed  by  Famianus  Strada,  of  which 
there  is  a  most  exquisite  imitation  in  Ford's  play  of  the  Lover'' s  Melan- 
choly. 

§  4.  Love,  romantic  loyalty,  and  airy  elegance  find  their  best  repre- 
sentatives in  three  charming  poets  whose  works  may  be  examined 
under  one  general  head.  These  are  Robert  Herrick  (i 591 -1674), 
Sir  John  Suckling  (1609-1641),  and  Sir  Richard  Lovelace  (1618- 
1658).  The  first  of  these  writers,  after  beginning  his  career  among  the 
brilliant  but  somewhat  debauched  literary  society  of  the  town  and  the 
theatre,  took  orders,  ai;id,  like  Herbert,  passed  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life  in  the  obscurity  of  a  country  parish.  Unlike  Herbert,  however,  he 
continued  to  exhibit  in  his  writings,  after  this  change  of  life,  the  same 
graceful  but  voluptuous  spirit  which  distinguished  !iis  early  writings ; 
and  unlike  the  holy  pastor  of  Bemertofi,  he  seems  never  to  have  ceased 
repining  at  the  fate  which  obliged  him  to  exchange  the  gay  conversa- 
tion of  poets  and  wits  for  the  un sympathizing  companionship  of  the 
rural  "  salvages  "  among  whom  he  was  condemned  to  live.    His  poemtt 
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&rc  all  Ittic  eenerallv  sos^:  and  love  and  ^ne  form  their  in' 
toploft.  In  Hfrrick  we  fi:id  the  nxKt  usaocDun table  mixture  of 
cDar«eae&»  with  exc'ji&Ite  refinen;ect.  Like  the  Faun  oi  the 
sculpture,  his  Mu»e  unites  the  bestial  and  the  divine.  In  fs 
^enlui^.  in  power  over  the  roeiodj  of  verse,  he  is  never  deficient 
if  ea^T  to  see  that  in  hl<  union  of  tenderness  w^th  richness  of  ii 
tion  he  ha;!  been  inspired  bv  the  loveW  pastoral  and  Imc  mo' 
of  Fletcher  and  of  He v wood.  S'JcLling  and  Lovehice  are  the  t 
the  Ca/alier  poet:  both  underwent  persecution,  and  were  red 
po*"  ertjk .  Lovelace  was  long  and  often  imprisoned  for  his  adhei 
tlie  loyal  doctrines  of  his  part  v.  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  ab 
tress.  Ik>th  were  men  of  elegant  if  not  profound  scholarship,  a 
exemplify  the  spirit  oi  loyalty  to  their  king,  and  gallantry  to  th( 
Many  of  Suckling's  love  songs  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  tl 
beautiful  examples  of  that  mixture  of  gay  badinage  and  tende 
very  deep-felt  devotion  which  characterizes  French  courtly  an 
poetry  in  the  seventeenth  century :  and  his  thou^ts  are  express 
that  cameo-like  neatness  and  refinement  of  expression  which 
^rcat  merit  of  the  minor  French  literature  from  Marot  to  Be 
But  his  most  exquisite  production  is  his  TSallad  npon  a  Weda 
which,  assuming  the  character  of  a  rustic,  he  describes  the  man 
a  fashionable  couple,  Lord  Broghill  and  Lady  Margaret  Howa 
this  inimitable  gem,  if  we  exclude  one  or  two  allusions  of  a  soi 
too  warm  complexion,  the  reader  will  find  the  perfection  of  gr 
elegance,  rendered  only  the  more  piquant  by  the  well-assumed 
of  the  style.  Lovelace  is  more  serious  and  earnest  than  Snckli 
lyrics  breathe  rather  devoted  loyalty  than  the  half-passional 
jesting  love-fancy  of  his  rival.  Some  of  his  most  charming  lyri 
written  in  prison ;  and  the  beautiful  lines  to  Althea,  compose^ 
the  author  was  closely  confined  in  the  Gate-house  at  Westr 
remind  us  of  the  caged  bird  which  learns  its  sweetest  and  mos 
♦ive  notes  when  deprived  of  its  woodland  liberty. 

The  gay  and  airy  spirit  which  we  see  running  through"  t^ 
poetry  of  this  epoch  may  be  traced  back  to  a  period  considerably! 
—  to  the  contemporaries  of  Ben  Jonson  and  the  great  dramatists 
pleasant  and  facetious  Bishop  Corbet  (p.  86),  Carew,  one 
ornaments  of  the  court  of  Charles  I.  (p.  86),  and  even  Dru 
(p.  87),  though  the  genius  of  the  latter  is  oif  a  more  serious  t 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  intellectual  ingenuity  which  was  afterward 
iiully  divested  of  that  somewhat  pedantic  character  which  Drun 
for  example,  had  imbibed  from  his  models,  the  masters  of  the 
sonnet.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  Scots  should  in  this  tin 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  writings  by  a  learned  and  art 
classical  spirit  strangely  at  variance  with  the  unadorned  graces 
''  native  woodiiotcs  wild  "  that  thrill  so  sweetly  through  their  n 
and  popular  songs.  This  learned  character  was  perhaps  derive< 
•IK  it  is  chiolly  exemplified  in,  Buchanan,  one  of  the  purest  an 
tru]y  du«(sicttl  writers  in  Latin  \crsc  arcvorv^  those  who  have  aj 
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destruction  of  Roman  literature  (p.  107).  The  Scots  hav6 
been  a  learned  people,  and  much  of  their  national  annali 
:n  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Latin  of  great  elegance.  This  ma^ 
e  in  some  de^'^ree  attributed  to  the  fact  that  their  vernacular 
hen  they  employed  it,  was,  though  certainly  far  too  cultivated 
matized  as  2i  faiois  of  English,  vet  at  all  events  no  better  than 
ial  mode  of  speech ;  and  the  naTvet6  which  is  charming  in  a 
oem  runs  great  risk  of  exciting  contempt  when  coloring  his- 
philosophical  matter. 

^ILLIAM  Bro'WNE  (1590-1645)  was  the  author,  besides  a  large 
)f  graceful  lyrics  and  shorter  poems,  of  a  work  entitled  Bri- 
Pastorals^  undoubtedly  suggested,  as  far  as  their  stjle  and 
t  are  concerned,  by  the  example  of  Spenser  and  Giles  Fletcher, 
ntain  much  agreeable  description  of  rural  life,  but  they  are 
lie  with  that  ineradicable  defect  which  accompanies  all  idyllic 
lowever  beautiful  may  be  its  details,  namely,  the  want  of  prob- 
i  the  scenes  and  characters,  when  the  reader  tests  them  by  a 
;  to  his  0"wn  experience  of  what  rustic  life  really  is.  His  verse 
t  uniformly  >vell  knit,  easy,  and  harmonious;  and  the  attentive 
5uld  select  many  passages  from  this  poet,  now  little  read,  ex- 
great  felicity  of  thought  and  expression. 

AM  Habington  (1605-1654)  is  a  poet  of  about  the  same  calibre 
ne,  though  his  writings  are  principally  devoted  to  love.  I  Ic 
2S,  with  much  ingenuity  and  occasional  grace,  the  charms  and 
)f  a  lady  whom  he  calls  Castara,  and  who —  a  fate  rare  in  the 
)f  the  love  of  poets  —  was  not  only  his  ideal  mistress,  but  his 
labington,  like  Crash  aw,  was  a  Catholic;  and  his  poems  are 
n  that  immorality  which  so  often  stains  the  graceful  fancies  of 
:s  of  this  age.  Though  generally  devoted  to  love,  Ilabington's 
1  works  exhibit  some  of  a  moral  and  religious  tendency. 
The  most  prominent  and  popular  figures  of  the  period  we  are 
nsidering,  and  the  writers  who  exerted  the  strongest  influence 
•  own  time,  I  have  reserved  till  the  end  of  this  vhapter :  they  are 
and  Cowley,  to  which  may  be  added  the  secondary  but  still 
mt  names  of  Denham  and  Davenant. 

IND  Waller  (1605-1687)  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  leading 
ers  in  the  literary  and  political  history  of  England  during  the 
itous  period  embraced  by  his  long  life.  He  was  of  ancient  and 
;d  family,  of  great  wealth,  and  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments 
cinating  manners ;  but  his  character  was  timid  and  selfish,  and 
litical  principles  fluctuated  with  every  change  that  menaced 
his  safety  or  his  interest.  He  sat  for  many  years  in  Parliament, 
is  the  **  darling  of  the  House  of  Commons  "  for  the  readiness  of 
>artees  and  the  originality  and  pleasantness  of  his  speeches.  It 
ifortunate  for  a  man  endowed  with  the  light  talents  formed  to 
a  court  to  be  obliged  to  take  part  in  public  afi'airs  at  so  serious  a 
18  that  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Restora- 
but  Waller  seems  for  a  while  to  have  lloateA  sc3t\KV<i^?.  Wycow^ 
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the  storms  of  that  terrible  time,  trusting,  like  the  nautilus,  to  the  vei;^  y- 
fragility  which  bears  it  safely  among  rocks  and  quicksands  where  an  \^ 
argosy  would  be  wrecked.  He  exhibited  repeated  indications  of  tergi-  ._ 
vcrsfttion  in  those  difficult  times,  professing  adherence  to  Puritan  aod  «. 
Republican  doctrines  while  really  sympathizing  with  the  Court  partf,  ._ 
and  on  more  thaa  one  occasion  was  accused  of  something  very  like  r 
distinct  military  treachery.  Even  his  consummate  adroitness  did  not 
alv/a^w  succeed  in  securing  impunity;  and  in  1643  ^^  "^^^  convicted  by 
the  House  of  a  plot  to  betray  London  to  the  King,  and  narrowly 
escaped  a  capital  punishment,  being  imprisoned,  fined  10,000^.,  and 
obliged  to  exile  himself  for  some  time,  which  he  passed  in  France. 
His  conduct  at  this  juncture  is  said  to  have  been  mean  and  abject 
Though  distantly  related  by  birth  to  the  great  and  good  Hampden,  and 
to  Oliver  Cromwell  himself,  whom  he  has  celebiated  in  one  of  hit 
finest  poems.  Waller  was  ready  to  hail  with  enthusiasm  .every  new 
change  in  the  political  world;  and  he  panegyrized  Cromwell  and 
Charles  II.  with  equal  fervor,  though  not  with  equal  effect.  He  lived  to 
see  the  accession  of  James  II.,  whose  policy  he  prophesied  would  lead 
to  the  fatal  results  that  afterwards  occurred.  During  the  whole  of  his 
life  Waller  was  the  idol  of  society,  but  neither  much  trusted  nor  much 
respected  —  a  pliant,  versatile,  adroit  partisan,  joining  and  deserting  all 
causes  in  succession,  and  steering  his  bark  with  address  through  the 
dangers  of  the  time.  In  his  own  day,  and  in  the  succeeding  generation, 
his  poetry  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.  He  was  said  to  have  carried 
to  perfection  the  art  of  expressing  graceful  and  sensible  ideas  in  the 
clearest  and  most  harmonious  language ;  but  his  example,  which  aded 
so  powerfully  on  Dryden  and  Pope,  has  ceased  to  exe!t  the  same  in- 
fluence, which  it  owed  rather  to  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  by  which 
Waller  avoids  faults  than  to  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  which  can  alone 
attain  beauties.  Regular,  reasonable,  well-balanced,  well-proportioned, 
the  lines  of  Waller  always  gratify  the  judgment,  but  never  touch  the 
heart  or  fire  the  imagination.  Here  and  there  in  his  works  may  be 
found  strokes  of  happy  ingenuity  which  we  know  not  whether  to  attrib- 
ute more  to  accident  or  to  genius ;  as  in  the  passage  where  he  laments 
the  cruelty  of  his  mistress  Sacharissa  (Lady  Dorothy  Sidney),  and 
boasts  that  his  disappointment  as  a  lover  had  given  him  immortalitjr 
as  a  poet,  he  makes  the  following  delicious  allusion  to  the  fable  of 
Apollo  and  Daphne :  — 

**  I  caught  at  love,  but  filled  my  arms  with  bays." 

Most  of  his  poems  are  love  verses,  but  his  panegyric  on  Cromwell  con- 
tains many  passages  of  great  dignity  and  force.  He  was  leSs  felicitous 
in  his  longer  work,  the  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  in  which,  in  a 
half-serious,  half-comic  strain,  he  described  an  attack  upon  a  stranded 
whale  in  the  Bahamas. 

§  7.  Sir  William  Davenant  (1605-1668),  bom  in  the  same  year 
with  Waller,  was  one  of  the  most  active  literary  and  political  person- 
ages of  his  day.    He  is  principally  interesting  to  us  at  the  pt^sent  daj 
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k  l)eing  connected  Tvhh  the  revival  of  the  theatre  after  the  ecb'pse  it 
ftd  suffered  during  the  severe  Puritan  rule;  and  nothing  can  more 
Iftarly  indicate  the  immense  change  which  litevary  taste  had  under- 
one,  than  the  fact  that  Davenant,  who  was  a  most  ardent  worshippef 
f  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Shakspeare's  mighty  contemporaries, 
bould,  in  attempting  to  revive  their  works,  have  found  it  necessaiy  to 
liter  their  spirit  so  completely,  that  a  reader  who  admires  the  originals 
K&ust  regard  the  adaptations  with  a  feeling  little  less  than  disgust.    Yet 
ibere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Davenanf  s  veneration  was  sincere.    Fie  was 
iong  connected  with  the  Court  Theatre,  and  both  in  the  dramas  which  he 
Bomposed  himself,  and  in  those  which  he  adapted  and  placed  upon  the 
*lage,  we  see  how  far  the  taste  for  splendor  of  scenery,  dances,  music, 
Ud  decoration  had  usurped  the  passion  of  the  earlier  public  for  truth 
•Jid  intensity  in  the  picturing  of  life  and  nature.     Declamation  and 
JMmpous  tirades  had  now  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  style  of  dia- 
^^gue,  so  varied,  so  natural,  touching  every  key  of  human  feeling,  from 
'^he  wildest  gayety  to  the  deepest  pathos.    The  mechanical  accessories 
.'"ilf  the  stage  had  been  immensely  improved ;  actresses,  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  skilful,  usurped  the  place  of  the  boys  of  the  Elizabethan  scene, 
\  and  in  every  respect  the  stage  had  undergone  a  complete  revolution. 
"^e  see  the   influence  of  that  French  or  classical  taste  which  was 
^  llrought  into  England  by  the  exiled  court  of  Charles  II.,  and  which 
'  Afterwards  completely  metamorphosed  the  character  of  our  dramatic 
fiterature,  which,  in  the  time  of  Dryden  and  Congreve,  was  destined 
'  to  produce  much  that  was  imposing  and  vigorous  in  tragedy  and  much 
tiiat  was  inimitable  in  comedy,  but  which  was,  in  all  its  essentials, 
r'lomething  totally  different  from  the  great  productions  of  the  preceding 
era.    Davenant  was  a  most  prolific  author,  not  only  in  the  dramatic 
".department,  in  which  his  most  popular  productions  were  Alboviney  the 
L  ^*^S^  ^f  Rhodes^  the  Lav)  against  Lovers.^  the  Cruel  Brother,,  and 
■"  many  others,  but  also  as  a  narrative  poet.     He  was  also  one  of  the 
"  most  active,  virulent,  and  unscrupulous  party-writers  of  that  period. 
There  is  a  ridiculous  story  of  Davenant  being  in  the  habit  of  giving 
out  that  he  was  a  natural  son  of  William  Shakspeare  by  a  handsome 
Oxford  landlady,  but  neither  the  supposition  itself  nor  the  fact  of  Dav- 
enanfs  exhibiting  such  a  strange,  perverted  kind  of  vanity,  is  at  all 
deserving  of  credit.     One  of  Davenant's  principal  non-dramatic  works 
is  the  poem  of  Gondibert,  narrating  a  long  series  of  lofty  and  chivalric 
adventures  in  a  dignified  but  somewhat  monotonous  manner.    It  is 
written  in  a  peculiar  four-lined  stanza  with  alternate  rhymes,  afterwards 
employed  by  Dryden  in  his  Annus  Mirabilis,    It  is,  however,  a  form 
of  versification  singularly  unfitted  for  continuous  narration,  and  its 
employment  may  be  one  cause  of  the  neglect  into  which  the  once- 
admired  work  of  Davenant  has  fallen  —  a  neglect  so  complete  that  per- 
haps there  are  not  ten  men  in  England  now  living  who  have  read  it 
through. 

Sir  JoiiN  Denham  (1615-1668)  was  the  son  of  the  Chief  Baron  of 
i«ie  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  a  supporter  o£  CVv2tT\^^  \.    TVvq.nx^  >b^ 
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poet  of  the  secondary  order,  when  regarded  in  connection  with  Cow* 
ley,  one  work  of  his,  Cooler's  Hill^  will  always  occupy  an  important  place 
in  any  account  of  the  English  Literature  of  the  seventeenth  centufy. 
This  place  it  owes  not  only  to  its  specific  merits,  but  also  in  no  mean 
degree  to  the  circumstance  that  this  poem  was  the  first  work  in  a  pecu- 
liar department  which  English  writers  afterwards  cultivated  with  great 
success,  and  which  is,  I  believe,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  our  lit* 
eiature.  This  department  is  what  may  be  called  local  or  topographic 
p-xitry,  and  in  it  the  writer  chooses  some  individual  scene  as  the  object 
round  which  he  is  to  accumulate  his  descriptive  or  contemplative  pas- 
sages. Denham  selected  for  this  purpose  a  beautiful  spot  near  Rich- 
mond en  the  Thames,  and  in  the  description  of  the  scene  itself,  as  well 
as  in  the  reflections  it  suggests,  he  has  risen  to  a  noble  elevation.  Four 
lines,  indeed,  in  which  he  expresses  the  hope  that  his  own  verse  may 
possess  the  qualities  which  he  attributes  to  the  Thames,  will  be  quoted 
again  and  again  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  felicitous  passages  of 
verse  in  any  language. 

§  8.  One  of  the  most  accomplished  and  influential  writers  of  the 
period  was  Abraham  Cowley  (1618-1667).  He  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  perfect  types  of  the  ideal  man  of  letters.  He  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  intellectual  precocity,  for  he  is  said  to  have  published  his 
first  poems,  filled  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Fairy  ^ueen  of  Spenser, 
when  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  received  a  very  complete  and 
learned  education,  partly  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards,  when  obliged  by 
religious  and  political  troubles  to  leave  that  academy,*  in  the  sister  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge ;  and  he  early  acquired  and  long  retained  among 
his  contemporaries  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  scholars  and 
most  distinguished  poets  of  his  age.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  he  had  been  confidentially  employed,  both  in  England  and  in 
France,  in  the  service  of  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  and  on  attaining 
middle  age  he  determined  to  put  in  execution  the  philosophical  project 
he  had  longTondly  cherished,  of  living  in  rural  and  lettered  retirement. 
He  was  disappointed  in  obtaining  such  a  provision  as  he  thought  h's 
services  had  deserved ;  but  receiving  a  grant  of  some  crown  leases  pio- 
ducing  a  moderate  income,  he  quitted  London  and  went  to  reside  near 
Chertsey.  But  his  dreams  of  ease  and  tranquillity  were  not  fulfilled; 
he  was  involved  in  continual  squabbles  with  the  tenants,  from  whom 
he  could  extort  no  rents ;  and  he  speaks  with  constant  querulousness 
of  the  hostility  and  vexations  to  which  he  was  subjected.  He  died  of 
a  fever  caused  by  imprudence  and  excess,  but  not  before  he  had  learned 
the  melancholy  truth  that  annoyances  and  vexations  pursue  us  even 
intc  the  recesses  of  rural  obscurity. 

Cowley  is  highly  regarded  among  the  writers  of  his  time  both  as  a 
poet  and  an  essayist.  Immense  and  multifarious  learning,  well  digested 
by  reflection  and  polished  into  brilliancy  by  taste  and  sensibility,  ren- 
ders his  prose  works,  in  which  he  frequently  intermingles  passages  of 
verse,  reading  little  less  delightful  than  the  fascinating  pages  of  Mon- 
taigne.   Cowley,  like  Montaigne,  possesses  the  charm  arising  from  the 
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axnate  union  between  reading  and  reflection,  between  curious  enidi* 
in  and  original  speculation,  the  quaintness  of  the  scholar  and  the 
actical  knowledge  of  the  man  of  the  world.    There  are  few  writers 
»  substantial  as  Cowley ;  few  whose  productions  possess  that  peculiar 
traction  which  grows  upon  the  reader  as  he  becomes  older  and  more 
>ntemplative.     As  a  poet,  the  reputation  of  Cowley,  immense  in  his 
■ni  day,  has  much  diminished,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  abuse 
f  intellectual    ingenuity,  that  passion   for  learned,  far-fetched,  and 
ecofidite  illustrations  which  was  to  a  certain  extent  the  vice  of  his  age. 
le  1  as  very  little  passion  or  depth  of  sentiment;  and  in  his  love-vcrscs 
—  a  kind  of  composition  then  thought  obligatory  on  all  who  were 
imbitious  of  the  name  of  poet  —  he  substitutes  the  play  of  the  intel- 
cct  for  the  unaffected  outpouring  of  the  feelings.    He  was  deeply  versed 
3oth  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  his  imitations,  paraphrases, 
ind  translations  show  perfect  knowledge  of  his  originals  and  great 
mastery  over  the  resources  of  the  English  language.    He  translated  the 
Ode$  of  Anacreon,  and  attempted  to  revive  the  boldness,  the  pictu- 
resqueness,  and  the  fire  of  the  Pindaric  poetry;  but  his  odes  have  only 
an  external  resemblance  with  those  of  the  "  Theban  Eagle."     They 
liave  the  irregularity  of  form — only  an  apparent  irregularity  in  the 
case  of  the  Greek  originals,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  writ- 
ten to  be  accompanied  by  that  Greek  music  of  whose  structure  nothing 
18  now  known ;  but  they  have  not  that  intense  and  concentrated  fire 
which  burns  with  an  inextinguishable  ardor,  like  the  product  of  some 
diemical  combustion,  in  the  great  Boeotian  lyrist.     Cowley  seems  al- 
ways on  the  watch  to  seize  some  ingenious  and  unexpected  parallelism 
of  ideas  or  images ;  and  when  the  illustration  is  so  found,  the  shock 
of  surprise  w^hich  the  reader  feels  is  rather  akin  to  a  flash  of  wit  than 
to  an  electric-«troke  of  genius.     Cowley  lived  at  the  moment  when  the 
revolution  inaugurated  by  Bacon  was  beginning  to  produce  its  first 
fruits.    The  Royal  Society,  then  recently  founded,  was  astonishing  the 
world,  and   astonishing  its  own  members,  by  the  immrtise  horizon 
opening  before  the  bold  pioneers  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy.     In  this 
mighty  movement  Cowley  deeply  sympathized;  and  perhaps  the  finest 
of  his  lyric  compositions  are  those  in  which,  with  a  grave  and  well- 
adorned  eloquence,  he  proclaims  the  genius  and  predicts  the  triumphs 
of  Bacon  and  his  disciples  in  physical  science. 

One  long  epic  poem  of  great  pretension  Cowley  meditated  but  left 
unfinished.  This  is  the  Davidets,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  suffer- 
ings and  glories  of  the  King  of  Israel.  But  this  work  is  now  complete- 
ly neglected.  Biblical  personages  and  events  have  rarely,  with  the 
solitary  and  sublime  exception  of  Milton,  been  transported  with  success 
'nit  of  the  majestic  language  of  the  Scripture;  and  it  may  be  main- 
tained, without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  rhymed  heroic 
couplet — the  measure  employed  by  Cowley —  is  not  a  form  of  versifi- 
tation  capable  of  supporting  the  attention  of 'he  reader  through  a  loft^ 
«?ic  narrative.    The  genius  of  Cowley  wa?  far  more  lyric  than  epic ; 
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and  in  his  shorter  compositions  he  exerted  that  influence  upon  the 
of  English  poetry  which  tended  very  much,  during  nearly  two  centihl 
ries,  to  modify  it  very  perceptibly,  and  which  is  especially  traceable  ia 
the  writings  of  Dryden,  Pope,  and  generally  in  the  next  succeediojl 
generations. 
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OTHER  POETS. 

WlLUAM  CiL&SfBEBLATNZ  (1619-1689),  ft  ^Jli- 

dan  at  Shaftesboiy,  in  Doraetahtre,  wrote  Phartm- 
mtdttj  an  heroic  poem,  in  fire  books,  which 
contains  some  vigorous  passages,  but  the  versifica- 
tion is  nigged,  and  the  style  slovenly  and  quaint 
Charaberlayne  is  also  the  author  of  a  tragi-comedj 
wititled  Love's  Victory,  acted  after  the  Restoration 
under  the  new  title  of  Wit$  led  by  the  A'ote^  or  the 
Poet's  Revenge. 

CiiASLES  Cotton  (1630-1687),  best  known  as  the 
friend  of  Izaak  Walton,  had  an  estate  in  Derby- 
shire upon  the  river  Dove,  celebrated  for  its  trout 
lie  wrote  several  humorous  poems,  and  his  Voyage 
to  Ireland,  Campbell  remarks,  seems  to  anticipate 
the  manner  of  Anstey  in  the  Bath  Otdde. 

Uemby  Vauouan  (1614-1695),  a  native  of  Wales, 
bom  in  Brecknockslilre,  first  bred  to  the  law,  which 
he  afterwards  relinquished  for  the  profession  of 
physic.  He  published  in  1651  a  volume  of  miscel- 
laneous poems.  Campbell  says  of  him  that "  he  is 
one  of  the  harshest  even  of  the  inferior  order  of  the 
school  of  conceit ;  but  he  has  some  scattered  thoughts 
that  meet  our  eye  amid  his  harsh  pages,  like  wild 
flowers  on  a  barren  heath." 

Db.  Henby  Kino  (1o91-1600),  chaplain  to  James 
L,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester,  wrote 
abiefly  religious  poetry.  His  thoughts  are  elevated, 
ahd  his  language  is  choice.  His  style  is  not  firee 
from  the  conceits  so  fashionable  in  the  writers  of 
this  age,  but  the  little  fancies  he  indulges  are  chaste 
and  Aill  of  beauty. 

John  Cleveland  (161S-1658),  son  of  a  Leices- 
lerirbin  ekrsymou,  distinguished  himself  as  a  sol- 


der and  poet  on  flie  king's  ride  dnriag  flksChf 
War.  In  160  he  published  a  Mfoe  nth*  cam 
Scotdi;  was  imprisoned  in  16S5,  rdeased  bgrOrom- 
weU,  but  died  soon  after.  Some  of  his  writtapM 
amatory,  and  thou^  conceited  etmtrin  tiaepocl9> 
ItissaidthatBoaer  boiiowedBOlitdeikombimla 
his*Hudibras.* 

Sm  RiciZAXD  Faitbhawx  (1607-1008),  ImflMrtf 
Lord  Fanshawe,  and  seczetaxy  to  Frinee  Bopei^ 
He  was  made  ambassador  to  Spain  by  Clwiles  IL| 
and  died  at  Madrid.  He  translated  CaBioeni?  Ui 
eiadf  and  the  Pastor  lido  oi  OoarinL  He  ««H 
also  some  minor  poems.  His  song,  Ifte  5sfaft 
Eneowragementt  1643,  is  fhU  of  clever  satin,  ai 
sH  Ids  verse  is  forcible,  wiUi  Itere  ud  0ms  U 
touch  of  the  true  po^'s  beauty.  i 

TnoMAS  Statelet  (1625-1678),  a  native  of  Hert> 
fordshire,  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  entered  fti 
Middle  Temple^  In  1651  he  published  some  poMA 
chiefly  on  the  tender  passion,  ftill  of  besotifli^ 
thought  and  happy  flinqr,  but  marked  byflielM 
common  qnaintness  of  the  times. 

DcoiiESS  OF  Newcastle  (d.  1673),  daofl^ef. 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  maid  of  honor  to  Owm 
Henrietta  Maria.  In  16S8  she  publidied  Poem  adl 
Fancies — was  assisted  by  her  husband  in  muy  st. 
her  writings,  according  to  Horace  Walpeie  in  Am 
Boyal  and  iVb^  AtOhors.  Twdve  fttto  YohoMf 
were  issued  by  the  industrioiismarqaii«ul  his  wfftk 
but  the  TBloe  of  the  writings  is  not  great 

MB8.  KATHESDne  Philips  (1631-1604),  a  (TBuffi- 
ganshire  lady,  known  by  the  name  of  OHarfa,  ex- 
ceedingly popular  as  a  writer  with  her  eontenpe* 
raries.  Her  s^-Ie  is  more  ft«e  tlum  that  of  moatsf 
the  poets  of  the  «ffe  ihrnk  quaintnew  aad  cqmA 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IIEOLOGICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE   CIVIL  WAR  AND  THE 

COMMONWEALTH. 

I.  Theological  Writers.  John  Hales  and  William  Chillingworth.  §  2. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  §  3.  Thomas  Fuller.  \  4.  Jeremy  Tatlok.  Hit 
Life.  §  5.  His  Liberty  of  PropJiesying  and  other  works.  §  6.  His  style  com- 
pared with  Spenser.  {  7.  Richard  Baxter.  The  Quakers :  Fox,  Fenn,  and 
Barclay. 

§  1.  The  Civil  War,  which  led  to  the  temporary  overthrow  of  tha 
ndent  monarchy  of  England^  was  in  many  respects  a  religious  as  well 
18  a  political  contest.  It  was  a  struggle  for  liberty  of  faith  at  least  a9 
Duch  as  for  liberty  of  civil  government.  The  prose  literature  of  this 
ime,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  a  period  extending  considerably  beyond 
t,  exhibits  a  strong  religious  or  theological  character.  The  blood  of 
nartyrs,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  seed  of  the  Church ;  and  the  alternate 
liumphs  and  persecutions,  through  which  passed  both  the  Anglican 
Ilhurch  and  the  multiplicity  of  rival  sects  which  now  arose,  naturally 
i^eloped  to  the  highest  degree  both  the  intellectual  powers  and  the 
Christian  energies  of  their  adherents.  The  most  glorious  outburst  of 
theological  eloquence  which  the  Church  of  England  has  exhibited,  in 
the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  and  the  other  great  Anglican 
Fathers,  was  responded  to  by  the  appearance,  in  the  ranks  of  the  sec- 
taries, of  many  remarkable  men,  some  hardly  inferior  in  learning  and 
genius  to  the  leaders  whose  doctrines  they  opposed,  while  others,  with 
a  nider  yet  more  burning  enthusiasm,  were  the  founders  of  dissenting 
communions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Quakers. 
John  Hales  (1584-1656),  surnamed  "  the  ever-memorable  John 
Hales,"  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries  an  im- 
inense  reputation  for  the  vastness  of  his  learning  and  the  acuteness  of 
his  wit.  He  was  born  in  1584,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  had 
acquired,  by  travel  and  diplomatic  service  in  foreign  countries,  a  vast 
amount  not  only  of  literary  knowledge,  but  practical  acquaintance  with 
Qieii  and  affairs :  he  afterwards  retired  to  the  learned  obscurity  of  a 
I'ef.owship  of  Eton  College,  where  he  passed  the  sad  and  dangerous 
years  filled  with  civil  contention.  During  part  of  this  time  his  writings 
*nd  opinions  rendered  him  so  obnoxious  to  the  dominant  party  that 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  obliged  to  hide,  being  at  the 
same  time  reduced  to  the  extremest  privations.  He  for  some  time  sub- 
sisted by  the  sale  of  his  books.  He  died  in  1656,  and  left  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  solid  and  yet  acutest  intellects  that 
his  country  had  produced.  The  greater  part  of  his  writings  are  con- 
troversial, treating  on  the  politico- religious  questions  VVv^A.  \ltv^tv  ^^\\.t\&^ 
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TTJtz.  \  zrS '.'.'.     •:*  >.ii  ri*tr.  Tr*w*-:  i:  vie  Sjnr-i  ^^^  Dcrt.  and 
^*  -.t-.  i-.  .----.-rt-:  r.r  i ::-_--:  -.:  \r.t  r_-*-r"L:r.i  ier-ite-i  :=  that  assembl/.^ 

c- :. .  ^ -•:  :  : ' -.  ~  : :. ';  Ci . .  - r. ' -i. :  :  7  .z i : r. *  h.e  h  j. i  hiiherio  held  to  those 
*:, :'  • :. -:  }. ;  . . ;  1 .  i r.  i. ■.-.-••..  li : iJi  : r.  r.: f  c : zrr: -. er* :2.I  writings  and 
:r.  :....  :i.'r-.  .-•.  !.-:  r:.r..':^:r  £  £r.e  exirr.r'e  ::' ihii  rich  jet  chastened 
*: .  V •-  -  •: : .  V:  "* :. . .  r.  : !'.  1  r:  : :  •.-  r.  z ■;  -  th  f  zre  it  E  r.  ^M *  h  d:  v : ::e5  c f  the  seven- 
Lc •::.•.:.  oir. •.-.-;..  ir.  i  ur.::;-.  -wit  carried  tD  the  highest  pitch  of  gorgeoM"'. 
nr.i:::.!:':-;.'.  :t  l^.  Ti.i^r  ir.z  :f  r::i-':-^t:c  zrandeur  bv  Barrow. 

Willi '.M  Chillin  j'aop.th  :Cc-2-i^44  .  also  an  eminent  defendef 
cf  Pr'>*.-;-:*.ir.t;>rr-  i:;i:r.>t  the  Ch-rch  of  Rome,  was  converted  to  the' 
Rorr.ar.  Cithoiic  fiith  while  st-cving  at  Oxford,  and  went  to  the  Jesuit!? 
C^! !.■_'■:-  :.'  Douiv.  But  he  ^-bsec-entlv  returned  to  Oxford,  renounced 
M-  ziK'*i  :'a;:h.  'atA  pi:rj]:-hed  :n  1637  his  celebrated  work  against  Cathol* 
i'.i-m.  entitled  The  Ifelf^t'on  of  ihe  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salwh 
/ion.  in  replv  to  a  treatise  by  a  Jesuit,  named  Knott,  who  had  main-" 
t:i':.:d  that  iin repenting  Protestants  couM  not  be  saved.  "  In  the  long" 
pi-.r  nrl.ctica!  period-,"  obsen-es  Mr.  Hallam.  **  as  in  those  of  other  old 
K:,'_f!:-h  writer-,  in  his  copiousness,  which  is  never  empty  or  tautologi- 
ral.  there  i->  an  inartificial  eloquence  springing  from  strength  of  intel-  ] 
let  t  and  '-incerity  of  feeling  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader.  But 
hi'  fliief  excellence  is  the  close  reasoning  which  avoids  every  danger^ 
oil-  admission,  and  yields  to  no  ambiguousness  of  language.  Heper^ 
ceived  and  maintained  with  great  courage,  considering  the  times  in 
which  he  wrote  and  the  temper  of  those  whom  he  was  not  unwilling  to' 
ket;p  as  friends,  his  favorite  tenet,  that  all  things  necessary  to  btf 
believed  are  clearly  laid  down  in  Scripture.  ...  In  later  times  his  book 
obtained  a  high  reputation;  he  was  called  the  immortal  Chillinginorth; 
he  was  the  favorite  of  all  the  moderate  and  the  latitudinarian  writerSi 
of  Tillotson,  Locke,  and  Warburton." 

§  2.  The  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605-1682),  though  not 
exchisively  theological,  belong,  chronologically  as  well  as  by  their  stjle 
and  manner,  to  this  department.  Both  as  a  man  and  a  >vriter  this  is 
nru;  of  the  most  peculiar  and  eccentric  of  our  great  prose-authors;  and 
tlur  lask  of  givin.i^  a  clear  appreciation  of  him  is  unusually  aifficult 
He  was  an  <'xeeedingly  learned  man,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
lili*  in  practising  physic  in  the  ancient  city  of  Norwich.  It  should  be 
ronu'inbereil  that  the  f^roat  provincial  towns  at  that  time  had  not  been 
ilegradeil  to  tliat  insij^nificance  to  which  the  modern  facility  of  inter- 
lovirse  has  reiimrd  them  in  relation  to  the  Metropolis  :  they  were  then 
M>  many  little  capitals,  j^ossessing  their  society,  their  commercial  activ- 
ity, and  their  loeal  physiognomy,  and  had  not  yet  been  swallowed  up 
l>v  the  monster  London.  Brcnvne  was  born  in  1605,  and  his  life  was 
iinuMially  prolonged,  as  he  died  in  16S2.  His  writings  are  of  a  most 
iniMvllaneous  character,  ranging  from  observations  on  natural  science 
lo  the  njost  arduous  subtleties  of  moral  and  metaphysical  speculation. 
.\mu»m!j  I  lie  most  pojuilar  of  his  works  are  the  treatise  entitled  Hydrio' 
/i//,/.w.  ,1/  rui-lhiriyiU  and  t\\e  V.^s^av?.  ow  Vulgar  Errors^  vnKicli  bcai 
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name  of  Pseudoxia  Epidemica.  The  first  of  th  sse  treatises  was  sui- 
ted by  the  digging  up  in  Norfolk  of  some  Roman  funeral  urns,  anu 
t  other  is  an  attempt  to  overthrow  many  of  the  common  siipersti- 
ris  and  erroneous  notions  on  various  subjects.  Bat  a  mere  specifica- 
XI  of  the  subject  will  altogether  fail  to  give  an  idea  of  Browne's 
*ange  but  fascinating  writings.  They  are  the  frank  and  undisguii»ed 
tpourings  of  one  of  the  most  original  minds  that  ever  existed.  With 
e  openness  and  discursive  simplicity  of  Montaigne,  they  combine 
fcmense  and  recondite  reading :  at  every  step  the  author  starts  some 
djaordinary  theory,  which  he  illustrates  by  analogies  so  singular  and 
lexpected  that  they  produce  upon  the  reader  a  mingled  feeling  of 
miisement  and  surprise,  and  all  this  in  a  style  absolutely  bristling ' 
ith  quaint  JLatinisms,  which  in  another  writer  would  be  pedantic,  but 
» Browne  were  the  natural  garb  of  his  thought.  His  diction  is  stiff 
rith  scholastic  terms,  like  the  chasuble  of  some  mediaeval  prelate, 
hidt-set  with  pearl  and  ruby.  The  contrast  between  the  simplicity  of 
Irowne's  character  and  the  out-of-the-way  learning  and  odd  caprices 
fcf  theory  in  which  he  is  perpetually  indulging,  makes  him  one  of  the 
Host  amusing  of  writers ;  and  he  very  frequently  rises  to  a  sombre  and 
nadiing  eloquence.  Though  deeply  relij^ous  in  sentiment  he  is  some- 
limes  apparently  sceptical,  and  his  sudden  turns  of  thought  and  strange 
aomparisons  keep  the  attention  of  the  reader  continually  awake.  He 
BUnds  almost  alone  in  his  passion  for  pursuing  an  idea  through  every 
conceivable  manifestation;  and  his  ingenuity  on  such  occasions  is 
absolutely  portentous.  For  instance,  in  a  treatise  on  the  Quincunx  he 
finds  quincunxes  on  the  earth,  in  the  waters,  and  in  the  heavens,  nay, 
in  the  very  intellectual  constitution  of  the  soul.  He  has  a  particular 
tendency  to  dw^ell  on  the  dark  mysteries  of  time  and  of  the  universe, 
and  makes  us  thrill  with  the  solemnity  with  which  he  suggests  the 
nothingness  of  mortal  life,  and  the  insignificance  of  human  interests 
when  compared  to  the  immeasurable  ages  that  lie  before  and  behind  us. 
In  all  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  works  an  intimate  companionship  is  estab- 
lished between  the  writer  and  the  reader;  but  the  book  in  which  he 
ostensibly  proposes  to  communicate  his  own  personal  opinions  and 
feelings  most  unreservedly,  is  the  Religio  Medici^  a  species  of  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  In  this  he  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  theological 
•natters,  but  takes  the  reader  into  his  confidence  in  the  same  artless 
and  undisguised  manner  as  the  immortal  Montaigne.  The  images  and 
illustrations  with  which  his  writings  are  crowded,  produce  upon  the 
leader  the  same  effect  as  the  familiar  yet  mysterious  forms  that  make 
np  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic :  they  have  the  same  fantastic  oddity,  the 
lame  quaint  stiffness  in  their  attitude  and  combination,  and  impress 
the  mind  with  the  same  air  of  solemn  significance  and  outlandish 
remoteness  from  the  ordinary  objects  of  our  contemplation. 

§3.  Thomas  Fuller  (1608-1661)  is  another  great  and  attractive 
prose-writer  of  this  period,  and  has  in  some  respects  a  kind  of  intellec- 
tual resemblance  to  Browne.  Unlike  him,  however,  he  passed  i  very 
active  life,  having  taken  a  not  unprominent  part  \tv  tVv^  Gvc:^^  Civil 
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War,  in  which  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  royalists.  He  was  \ 
t6o8,  and  survived  till  1661,  and  it  is  said  was  to  have  been  re^ 
for  his  services  with  a  bishopric,  had  the  intention  of  the  restore 
not  been  defeated  by  his  death.  He  studied  first  at  Queen's  an( 
wards  at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  and,  entering  the  Churc 
dered  himself  conspicuous  in  the  pulpit.  In  the  course  of  time 
nominated  preacher  at  the  Savoy  in  London,  and  in  1642,  just 
outbreak  cf  tlte  Civil  War,  offended  the  Parliament  by  a  sermoi 
ered  at  Westminster,  in  which  he  advised  reconciliation  with  tin 
who  had  left  his  capitil  and  was  on  the  eve  of  declaring  war 
his  t  abjects.  Fuller  after  this  joined  Charles  at  Oxford,  and  is 
have  displeased  the  court  party  by  a  degree  of  moderat'.on  whi 
called  lukewarmness.  Having  thus  excited  the  dissatisfaction 
factions,  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  attribute  to  reasonable  and  m 
views  the  double  unpopularity  of  Fuller,  During  the  war  he 
tached,  as  chaplain,  to  the  army  commanded  by  Sir  Ralph  Ho] 
the  West  of  England;  and  he  took  a  distinguished  par*  in  the 
Jefence  of  Basing  House,  when  the  Parliamentary  fn.iy  ur 
William  Waller  was  forced  to  abandon  that  siege.  During  h 
paigning  Fuller  industriously  collected  the  materials  for  h 
popular  work,  the  Worlkies  of  England  and  Wales,  which,  h 
was  not  published  until  after  the  author's  death.  This,  more  t 
Church  History,  is  the  production  with  which  posterity  has  g 
associated  the  name  of  Fuller;  but  his  Sermons  frequently 
those  singular  peculiarities  of  style  which  render  him  one  of  t 
remarkable  writers  of  his  age.  His  writings  are  eminently  a 
not  only  from  the  multiplicity  of  curious  and  anecdotic  detail 
they  contain,  but  from  the  odd  and  yet  frequently  profound  rel 
suggested  by  those  details.  The  Worthies  contain  biographical 
of  eminent  Englishmen,  as  connected  with  the  different  count 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  curious  stories  and  obsen 
but  whatever  the  subject  Fuller  treats,  he  places  it  in  such  a  nui 
new  and  unexpected  lights,  and  introduces  in  illustration  of  i 
number  of  ingenious  remarks,  that  the  attention  of  the  reader  : 
santly  kept  alive.  He  was  a  man  of  a  pleasant  and  jovial  as  w( 
ingenious  turn  of  mind  :  there  is  no  sourness  or  asceticism  in 
of  thinking;  flashes  of  fancy  are  made  to  light  up  the  gravest  a 
Unattractive  subjects,  and,  as  frequently  happens  in  men  of 
turn,  the  sparkle  of  his  wit  is  warmed  by  a  glow  of  sympathy  { 
derness.  His  learning  was  very  extensive  and  very  minute, 
drew  from  out-of-the-way  and  neglected  corners  of  reading  illus 
which  give  the  mind  a  pleasant  shock  of  novelty.  One  grea 
of  his  picturesqueness  is  his  frequent  use  of  antithesis ;  and 
works,  antithesis  is  not  what  it  frequently  becomes  in  other  aut 
hi  Samuel  Johnson  for  example,  a  bare  opposition  of  "words, 
the  juxtaposition  of  apparently  discordant  ideas,  from  whose 
contact  there  flashes  forth  the  spark  of  wit  or  the  embodiment 
origitial  conception.    The  shock  of  his  atvtlthetictd  opipositiom 
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of  the  galvanic  battery  —  creative.  He  has  been  accusdd  of 
itermingling  ludicrous  images  with  serious  matter,  but  the&e 
I  the  reflex  of  his  own  cheerful,  ingenious,  and  amiablo 
d  though  their  oddity  may  sometimes  excite  a  8mi)e,  it  is  % 
h  is  never  incompatible  with  serious  feeling.  He  is  said  to 
:ssed  an  almost  supernatural  quickness  of  memory,  yet  he 
many  excellent  precepts  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  tliis 
i  in  the  same  way  he  has  shown  that  wit  and  ingenuity  niay 
d  compatible  with  lofty  morality  and  deep  feelicg.  In  a 
ras  essentially  a  wise  and  learned  humorist,  with  net  less 

of  genius  than  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  with  less  t^An 
e  writer's  abstract  indifference  to  ordinary  human  interests. 

by  far  the  greatest  theological  writer  of  the  Anglican  Church 
od  was  Jeremy  Taylor  (1613-1667).  He  was  of  good  but 
mily,  his  father  having  exercised  the  humble  calling  of  a 
lambridge,  where  his  illustrious  son  was  born  in  1613.  The 
;d  a  sound  education  at  the  Grammar- School  founded  by 
1  recently  opened  in  that  town,  and  afterwards  studied  at 
ge,  where  his  talents  and  learning  soon  made  htm  conspicu- 
Dok  holy  orders  at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  is  said  to 
led  by  his  youthful  eloquence,  and  by  his  "graceful  and 
',"  the  notice  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  celebrated  Primate 
;r,  to  whose  narrow-minded  bigotry  and  tyrannical  indiffer- 
state  of  religious  opinion  among  his  countrymen  so  much 
jsion  of  those  days  is  to  be  ascribed.  Laud,  who  was  struck 
r's  merits  at  a  sermon  preached  by  the  latter,  made  the 
st  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  procured  for  him  a  fellowship 
5'  College,  Oxford.  His  career  during  the  Civil  War  bears 
ance  to  that  of  Fuller,  but  he  stood  higher  in  the  favor  of 
rs  and  the  Court.  He  served,  as  chaplain,  in  the  Royalist 
was  taken  prisoner  in  1644  ^^  ^^^  action  fought  under  the 
irdigan  Castle;  but  he  confesses  that  on  this  occasion,  as 
everal  others  when  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the  triumphant 
:  Parliament,  he  was  treated  with  generosity  and  indulgence. 

of  mutual  forbearance,  during  the  heat  of  civil  strife,  are 
to  both  parties,  and  as  refreshing  as  they  are  rare.  Our 
lal  struggle,  however,  offered  many  instances  of  such  noble 
ty.  The  King's  cause  growing  desperate,  Taylor  at  last 
1  it,  and  Charles,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  made  him  a  pres- 
^atch.  Tajlor  then  placed  himself  under  the  protection,  of 
ord  Carbery,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  the  seat  of  Golden 
nging  to  that  nobleman,  in  Carmarthenshire.  Taylor  w(Ui 
ed;  first  to  Phcebe  Langdale,  who  died  early,  and  aftef- 
anna  Bridges,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  with  whom 

some  fortune.     He  was  unhappy  in  his  children*  his  twfi 

I  been  notorious  for  their  profligacy,  and  he  had  the  soirrow 

r  them  both.    During  part  of  the  time  which  he  passecl  in 

Taylor  kept  a  school  in  Wales,  and  conlvwuftd  to  take  an 

16 
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active  part  in  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day.  The  opinions  he 
expressed  were  naturally  distasteful  to  the  dominant  party,  and  on  a* 
least  three  occasion  subjected  him  to  imprisonment  and  sequestrationt 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  In  1658,  for  example,  he  was  for  a 
short  time  incarcerated  in  the  Tower,  and  on  his  liberation  migrated  to 
Ireland,  where  he  performed  the  pastoral  functions  at  Lisburn.  On  the 
Restoration  his  services  and  sacrifices  were  rewarded  with  the  Bishopric 
of  Down  and  Connor,  and  during  the  short  time  he  held  that  prefer- 
ment he  exhibited  the  brightest  qualities  that  can  adorn  the  episcopal 
dignity.  He  died  at  Lisburn  of  a  fever,  in  1667,  and  left  behind  him  a 
high  reputation  for  courtesy,  charity,  and  zeal  —  all  the  virtues  of  a 
Christian  Bishop. 

§  5,  Taylor's  works  are  very  numerous  and  varied  in  subject:  J  will 
content  myself  with  mentioning  the  principal,  and  then  endeavor  to 
give  a  general  appreciation  of  his  genius.     In  the  controversial  depart- 
ment his  best  known  work  is  the  treatise  On  ike  Liberty  of  Prophesy- 
ing-,  which  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  general  profession  of 
religious  principles  and  the  right  of  all  Christians  to  toleration  in  the 
exercise  of  their  worship.    This  book  is  the  first  complete  and  system- 
atic defence  of  the  great  principle  of  religious  toleration;  and  in  it 
Taylor  shows  how  contrary  it  is,  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
but  even  to  the  true  interests  of  Government,  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
fession and  practice  of  religious  sects.     Of  course,  the  argument, 
though  of  universal  application,  was  intended  by  Taylor  to  secure  in- 
dulgence for  what  had  once  been  the  dominant  Church  of  England,  but 
which  was  now  proscribed  and  persecuted  by  the  rampant  violence  of 
the  sectarians.    An  Apology  for  Fixed  and  Set  Forms  of  Worship  was 
an  elaborate  defence  of  the  noble  ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
Among  his  works  of  a  disciplinary  and  practical  tendency  I  may  men- 
tion his  Life  of  Christ,  the  Great  Exemplar^  in  which  the  details  scat-' 
tered  through  the  Evangelists  and  the  Fatliers  are  co-ordinated  in  a 
continuous  narrative.    But  the  most  popular  of  Taylor's  writings  are 
the  two  admirable  treatises  On  the  Rule  and  Eseercise  of  Holy  Living", 
and   On  the  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Dying,  which  mutually  cor- 
respond to  and  complete  each  other,  and  which  form  an  Institute  of 
Christian  life  and  conduct,  adapted  to  every  conceivable  circumstance 
and  relation  of  human  existence.    This  devotional  work  has  enjoyed 
in  E'  «gland  a  popularity  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Imitation  of 
yesu4  Christ  among  Catholics ;  a  popularity  it  deserves  for  a  similar 
eloo»ence  and  unction.    The  least  admirable  of  his  numerous  writings, 
ano  the  only  one  in  which  he  derogated  from  his  usual  tone  of  courtesy 
a'.d  fairness,  was  his  Ductor  Dubitantium,  a  treatise  of  questions  of 
casuistry.     His  Sermons  are  very  numerous,  and  are  among  the  most 
eloquent,  learned,  and  powerful  that  the  whole  range  of  Protestant  — 
nay,  the  whole  range  of  Christian  —  literature  has  produced.     As  in 
his  character,  so  in  his  writings,  Taylor  is  the  ideal  of  an  Anglican 
nastor.    Our  Church  itself  being  a  middle  term  or  compromise  between 
the  gorgeous  formalism  of  Catholicism  and  the  narrow  fanat4\:isrn  o^ 
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itvinistic  theology,  so  our  great  ecclesiastic  writers  exhibit  the  union 
consummate  learning  with  practical  simplicity  and  fervor. 
§  6.  Taylor's  style,  though  occasionally  overcharged  with  eruditioff 
id  marked  by  that  abuse  of  quotation  which  disfigures  a  great  deal 
"  the  prose  of  that  age,  is  uniformly  magnificent.     The  materials  art 
rawn  from  the  "whole  range  of  profane  as  well  as  sacred  literature,  and 
PC  fused  together  into  a  rich  and  gorgeous  unity  by  the  fire  of  an 
nequalled  imagination.    No  prose  is  more  melodious  than  that  of  this 
Teat  %vriter ;  his  periods,  though  often  immeasurably  long,  and  evolv- 
ag,  in  a  series  of  subordinate  clauses  and  illustrations,  a  train  of 
mages  and  comparisons,  one  springing  out  of  another,  roll  on  with  a 
roftyet  mighty  swell,  which  has  often  something  of  the  enchantment 
)f  verse.     He  has  been  called  by  the'  critic  Jeffrey,  "the  most  Shak- 
ipearian  of  our  great  divines ; "  but  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
:»mparehim  with  Spenser.    He  has  the  same  pictorial  fancy,  the  same 
voluptuous  and  languishing  harmony ;  but  if  he  can  in  any  respect  be 
likened  to  Shakspeare,  it  is  firstly  in  the  vividness  of  intellect  which 
leads  him  to  follow,  digressively,  the  numberless  secondary  ideas  that 
spring  up  as  he  writes,  and  often  lead  him  apparently  far  away  from 
his  point  of  departure,  and,  secondly,  the  preference  he  shows  for  draw- 
ing his  illustrations  from  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  objects,  from 
the  opening  rose,  the  infant  streamlet,  "  the  little  rings  and  wanton 
tendrils  of  the  vine,"  the  morning  song  of  the  soaring  lark,  or  the 
"fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes   of  childhood."    Like  Shakspeare,  too,  he 
knows  how  to  paint  the  terrible  and  the  sublime  no  less  than  the 
tender  and  the  affecting;  and  his  description  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Judgment-Day  is  no  less  powerful  than  his  exquisite  portraiture  ot" 
tnanied  love.     Nevertheless,  with  Spenser's  sweetness  he  has  occasion- 
ally something  of  the  luscious  and  enervate  languor  of  Spenser's  style. 
He  had  studied  the  Fathers  so  intensely  that  he  had  become  infected 
^ith  something  of  that  lavish  and  Oriental  imagery  which  many  of 
those  great  writers  exhibited  —  many  of  whom,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, were  Orientals,  not  only  in  their  style,  but  in  their  origin.    Tak- 
ing his  personal  character  and  his  w*ritings  together,  Jeremy  Taylor 
may  be  called  the  English  Fenelon ;  but  in  venturing  to  make  this 
parallel,  we  must  not  forget  that  each  of  these  excellent  writers  and 
admirable  men  possessed  the  characteristic  features  of  his  respective 
countT}' :    if  Fenelon's  productions,  like  those  of  Taylor's,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  sweetness,  that  sweetness  is  allied  in  the  former  to  the 
reat,  clear,  precise  expression  which  the  French  literature  derives  not 
only  from  the  classical  origin  of  the  language,  but  from  the  antique 
'liters  who  have  always  been  set  up  as  models  for  French  imitation ; 
while  Jeremy  Taylor,  with  a  sweetness  not  inferior,  owes  that  quality  to 
tlie  same  rich  and  poetic  susceptibility  to  natural  beauty  that  gives  such 
a  matchless  coloring  to  the  English  poetrj-  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

§  7.  Having  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  great  figures 
*rho6e  genius  addmed  the  Church,  it  may  com\A^\a  o>xi  Vn^nr  ^1  NJcv^ 
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religious  aspect  of  that  time  to  mention  some  of  the  more  remarkaiifor  f " 
men  who  appeared  in  the  opposing  party.  The  greatest  names  amoogj  jc 
the  latter  class  —  Milton  and  Biinyan  —  will  be  discussed  in  subsequcnC: 
chapters;  but  a  few  words  may  now  be  added  respecting  the  excellent 
Baxter  and  the  fanatical  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Quakers,  George 
Fox,  together  with  his  more  cultivated,  ydt  not  less  earnest,  followef 
William  Penn,  and  Barclay,  who  defended  with  the  arms  of  learning 
and  argument  a  system  originally  founded  by  half-frantic  enthusiasm. 

Richard  Baxter  (1615-1691)  was  during  nearly  the  whole  of  hi« 
long  life  the  victim  of  unrelenting  persecution.     Few  authors  hz.xt 
been  so  prolific  as  he ;  the  multitude  of  his  tracts  and  religious  works 
almost  defies  computation.     He  was  the  consistent  and  unconquerable 
defender  of  the  right  of  religious  liberty ;  and  in  those  evil  days  when 
James  II.  endeavored  forcibly  to  re-establish  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  England,  Baxter  was  exposed  to  all  the  virulence  and  bru* 
tality  of  the  infamous  Jeffries  and  his  worse  than  inquisitorial  tribunal. 
He  war  a  man  of  vast  learning,  the  purest  piety,  and  the  most  indefatiga- 
ble industry.    In  prison,  in  extreme  poverty,  chased  like  a  hunted  beast, 
suffering  from  a  weak  constitution  and  a  painful  and  incurable  disease, 
this  meek  yet  unconquerable  spirit  still  fought  his  fight,  pouring  forth 
book  after  book  in  favor  of  free  worship,  and  opposing  the  quiet  suf- 
ferance of  a  primitive  martyr  to  the  rage  and  tyranny  of  the  persecu- 
tor.    His  works,  which  have  little  to  recommend  them  to  a  modern 
reader  but  the  truly  evangelical  spirit  of  toleration  Which  they  breathe, 
are  little  known  in  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saints 
Everlasting'  Resty  and  -4  Call  to  the  Unconverted, 

George  Fox  (1624-1690),  the  founder  of  the  Quaker  sect,  was  a  man 
born  in  the  humblest  rank  of  life  in  1624,  and  so  completely  without 
education  that  his  numerous  writings  are  filled  with  unintelligible  gib- 
berish, and  in  many  instances,  even  after  having  been  revised  and  put 
in  order  by  disciples  possessed  of  education,  it  is  hardly  possible,  through 
the  mist  of  ungrammatical  and  incoherent  declamation,  to  make  out 
the  drift  of  the  author's  argument.  The  life  of  Fox  was  like  that  of 
many  other  ignorant  enthusiasts;  believing  himself  the  object  of  i 
special  supernatural  call  from  God,  he  retired  from  human  companion- 
ship, and  lived  for  some  time  in  a  hollow  tree,  clothed  in  a  leathern 
dress  which  he  had  made  with  his  own  hands.  Wandering  about  ilia 
country  to  preach  his  doctrines,  the  principal  of  which  were  a  denial  cf 
rll  titles  of  respect,  and  a  kind  of  quietism  combined  with  hostility  not 
^*nly  to  all  formal  clerical  functions  and  establishments,  but  even  to  all 
institutions  of  government,  he  met  with  constant  and  furious  persecu- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  country  magistrates,  and  the  rab- 
ble, whose  manners  were,  of  course,  much  more  brutal  than  in  the 
present  day.  He  has  left  curious  records  of  his  own  adventures,  and 
in  particular  of  two  interviews  with  Cromwell,  upon  whose  mind  the 
earnestness  an*^  :,incerity  of  the  poor  Qiiaker  seemed  to  have  produced 
an  impression  honorable  to  the  goodness  of  the  Protector's  heart. 
Ff^iCfi  claims  to  the  gifl  of  prophecy  and  to  the  power  of  detectiij** 
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^4  witches  bear  witness  at  once  to  1]  is  ignorance  and  simplicity,  and  to  the 
**'5f  UBiversal  prevalence  of  g^oss  superstition;  but  we  cannot  deny  to  him 
the  praise  of  ardent  faith,  deep,  if  unenlightened,  benevolence,  and  a 
tnUy  Christian  spirit  of  patience  under  insults  and  injuries. 
William  Penn  (1644-1718),  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
**-'  Tftnia,  played  a  very  active  and  not  always  very  honorable  part,  at  the 
court  of  James  II.  when  that  prince,  under  a  transparent  pretext  of 
real  for  religious  liberty,  was  endeavoring,  by  giving  privileges  to  the 
(Ussenting  and  nonconformist  sects,  to  shake  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  the  execution  of 
his  darling  scheme,  the  re-establishment  of  Romanism  in  England. 
Penn  was  a  man  of  good  birth  and  academical  education,  but  early 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers.  His  name  will  ever  be  respec- 
table for  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  he  exhibited  in  founding  that 
colony  which  was  afterwards  destined  to  become  a  wealthy  and  enlight- 
ened state,  and  in  the  excellent  and  humane  precepts  he  gave  for  the 
conduct  of  relations  between  the  first  settlers  and  the  Indian  aborigines. 
The  sect  of  Quakers  has  always  been  conspicuous  for  peaceable  beha- 
vior, practical  good  sense,  and  much  acuteness  in  worldly  matters. 
Their  principles  forbidding  them  to  take  any  part  in  warfare,  and 
excluding  them  from  almost  all  occupations  but  those  of  trade  and 
commerce,  they  have  generally  been  thriving  and  rich,  and  their  num- 
bers being  small  they  have  been  able  to  carry  out  those  excellent  and 
well-considered  plans  for  mutual  help  and  support  which  have  made 
thdr  charitable  institutions  the  admiration  of  all  philanthropists. 

RoBSRT  Barclay  (1648-1690)  was  a  Scottish  country-gentleman  of 
considerable  attainments,  who  published  a  systematic  defence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  sect  founded  by  the  rude  zeal  of  Fox.  His  celebrated 
Apology  for  the  Quakers  was  .published,  origir^ally  in  Latin,  in  z676. 
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VniTR  THEOLOGICAL  A>T)  MORAL 
WRITERS. 

JoBrni  Hall  (i*>7-l-l'»W.  Biihop  of  Norwich, 
«-1iii>«*  «atitv«  have  In-vn  ulnatly  mentioned  (p.  83), 
«a«al»i<  m  di^tiiifnili'lutl  thiHtlnpiroI  vrrltrr.  Ilii 
iimt*mt4atio»M  mnd  Yixt  Art  vf  Divine  Meditation 
ar;  the  iuo»t  I'vlvbrattd  o'  hi^  wurkf .  Ai  a  dtn-o- 
li-iiml  writiT  In-  i<  SKvuiid  only  to  Jorrr  ij-  Taylor. 

R-MiruT  SAM»rn.si»>"  il.v*7-l«Wl\  Bi«hop  of 
Fali'Siiry,  uiic  of  the  most  oelchrated  of  the  lligh- 
i'hiirvlt  Divines,  wn>te  w<.>rkd  on  casuistry,  and 
■iTiiiitii<i  distiuinii^hi'd  by  proat  learning. 

Omi:n  Fli.Tii.VM  »cin.'alill«v-lil77)  li*-ed  In  the 
hiiii<c  I'f  the  Kari  of  Tluuiiond.  His  work  entitled 
li'*fiit*,  Itii-ine,  JZ-iraf,  and  Political,  was  first 
piitili^hid  [:i  l<t^).  and  enjoyed  grrat  iMpularity 
for  iiiaii>  >  «.-ar4.  But  Mr.  I  laliaiu's  judgment  \»  tliat 
**  t\-Iih:ii::  it  I.I 't  only  a  lalxircd  and  artiflcial,  but  a 
sli»Ili<vk-  writtT."  He  owetl  muoh  of  his  popularity 
tu  a  iMiintcil  ami  fientcntiouj  style. 

^i|B  Thomas  (.)M:i;i;riiY  (1.VSI-1C131,  who  was 
pv<i!i«>ned  in  ti.o  Tower  in  the  rvij;;n  of  James  I., 
«n>te  a  work  entitleil  L'haracten,  which  display's 
skill  in  the  drlineation  of  character.  His  descrip- 
tion of  ilie  Fair  ami  Knf.j-;/  iliU-tnaitl  ha*  been  often 
quoted,  and  i.-<  itne  ot'  ihr  hoiit  of  hi:i  rharactcra.  He 
•lt<i  wmtv  twv)  diilaclic  pJvuis  entitled  The  Wife 
and  the  (.Vmiiv  of  a  Wife. 

Ji»iiN  Kakm:  (lili>l-WV.^  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  afterwards  of  Sail  ."bury,  the  reputed  author  of  a 
wi»rk.  MicrocofiHograjihi/.  or  a  Puce  qf  the  World 
l)L*co'.-cri"U  in  A'*«f.'/.«  tind  (fttirncferf,  publiiihetl 
aniiuyinoutfly  nhoiit  hVi<.  '*  In  »>nie  of  thcAc  shi>rt 
churocters  Kurle  Is  wortiiy  <-f  comiKirisun  with  Jja  ! 
BniyOre;  in  i>llu-rs.  iutIkiih  the  gn-ater  part,  he  has 
roiitfuted  himself  wiili  iiletures  of  ordinary  man- 
nerii,  sueh  as  the  I'arietieit  of  occniutivm,  rather  than 
td  intrinMO  character,  suppl.-.    In  all,  however,  we 


And  an  acute  observation  ard  a  h$f^  Imm  fit 
expression.  The  chapter  ent:led  the  Seq«ieiiM 
known ;  it  is  witty,  but  an  luolt  throaghantfla  Ai 
lionest  searcher  aitor  truth,  which  could  have  com' 
only  from  one  that  was  content  to  take  upJUiMl 
opinions  for  ease  or  iiroftt  £arle  Is  alwaysgijiil 
qnick  to  catch  the  ridknilona,  vpedMSj  flak  rf 
exterior  appearances ;  his  style  is  short,  dssotttbg 
well  with  a  few  words,  but  with  much  of  the  sftcM 
quaintness  of  that  age.  It  Is  one  of  those  tMb 
which  give  ns  a  pieturoaque  idea  of  the  nuuuMaif 
our  ftithers  at  a  period  now  become  remote,  aid  Ix 
this  reason,  were  there  no  other,  it  wonid  deMmli 
be  read."    (llallam.) 

Peteb  Ueytjn  (1005-1682),  a  divhie  tad  UAH 
rian,  deprived  of  Iiis  prcftsrments  by  tiie  FatfltaBBii^ 
was  the  author  of  many  works,  of  which  tiieBHl 
popular  was  his  Ifieroeojnnii,  or  a  Deteriplkm  ti 
the  Great  WoHd^  first  published  In  USL 

Joinv  Seldex  (LSM-IOM).  oneaf  themiMtlaned 
men  of  his  age,  and  the  andwr  of  numeroai  hUoh 
ical  and  antiquarian  worics ;  but  the  one  by  vbitk 
he  is  bctA  known  fn  English  litorBtare  Is  bis  nUk 
Ikdkj  pubUahed  after  his  death,. contalahigMiV 
acute  sayings,  and  well  worth  reading. 

jASdES  UssnEB  (1581-1G30,  Archbishop  af  i^ 
magh,  likewise  distinguished  for  hb  great  IflvNL 
is  best  known  by  his  chzuuolugical  wori^  oiftM 
AitnaU,  containing  chronological  tabki  of  ludfCf^ 
sal  hi^iy  fh>m  the  creation  to  the  time  of  T» 
pasian.  Tlio  dates  In  the  margin  of  the  ■iiUmrlwd 
version  of  the  Bible  are  taken  from  Usshcr. 

Joiix  Gacdex  (laOC^lOM),  Bishop  at  tatOt 
and  afterwards  of  Worcester,  was  the  author  tf 
Ikom  Batiliki,  a  work  piufbsring  to  bo  writtaa  ij 
Charles  I.  The  authorsliip  of  this  book  hai  bni 
the  sul'Ject  of  much  controversy;  but  there eaa  fef 
no  dov  bt  that  it  was  written  li^  Gauden,  who^  #* 
the  1i/  storation,  claimed  It  aa  hb  own. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

JOHN  FULTON,  A.  D.  1608- 1674. 

1.  John  Mii-T05T-     His  early  life  and  education.     §  2.  Travel s  in  Italy.    §  H 

Beturns  to  England,    Espouses  the  popular  party.    Ilis  Arfopar/Uica.    j  1 

Made  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State.    Ilia  Defensio  Populi  AngUcani^ 

and  other  Prose  "Works.    His  Tractate  of  Education^    {  5.  History  of  his  lifa 

ifter  the  Restoration.    His  death.    {  G.  Three  periods  of  Milton's  literary 

career.    Fibst  Period  :   1623-1640.    Hymn  on  the  Nativity.     Conuts.    f  7. 

L^ddas.    §  8.  L*AUegro  and  //  Penseroso.    $  9.  Milton's  Latin  and  Italian 

irritings.y  His  English  Sonnets.    $  10.  Second  Period  :    IG  iO-lGGO.    Style 

of  his  lAse   writings.    $  11.  Tuird  Period  :    16G0-1G74.     Paradise  Lost, 

Analyftis  of  the  poem.    Its  versification.    {  12.  Incidents  and  ])er.sonnp;c.s  of 

the  poem.     Conduct  and  development  of  the  plot.    §  13.  Paradise  licf/ainid. 

{ U.  Samson  At/onistes. 

§1.  Above  the  seventeenth  century  towers,  in  solitary  grandeur,  the 
wblime  figure  of  John  Milton  (1608-1674).     It  will  be  no  easy  task  to 
giweven  a  cursory  sketch  of  a  life  so  crowded  with  literary  as  well  as 
political  activity;  still  less  easy  to  appreciate  the  varied,  yet  all  inconi- 
parable,  works  in  which  this  mighty  genius  has  embodied  its  concep- 
tions.   He  was  born,  on  the   9th    December,   1608,  in    London,  and 
was  sprung  from  an  ancient  and  gentle  stock.     Ilis  father,  an  ardent 
i^ublican,    and   who  sympathized  with   the   Puritan   doctrines,    had 
luarrelled  with  his  relations,  and  had  taken  his  own  independent  part 
'0  life,  embracing  the  profession  of  a  money-scrivener,  in  which,  by 
industry  and  unquestioned  integrity,  he  had  amassed  a  con«iderable 
fortune,  so  as  to  be  able  to  retire  to  a  pleasant  country-house  at  Ilorton, 
nearColne,  in  Oxfordshire.    It  was  undoubtedly  from  his  father  that 
^e  poet  first  imbibed  his  political  and  religious  sympathies,  and  per- 
haps also  something  of  that  lofty,  stern,  but  calm   and  noble  spirit 
^hich  makes  his  character  resemble  that  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  story, 
^he  boy  evidently  gave  indications,  from  his  early  childhood,  of  the 
Extraordinary  intellectual   powers  which   distinguished  him  from    all 
•^ther  men ;  and  his  father,  a  person  of  cultured  mind,  seems  to  have 
furthered  the  design  of  Nature,  by  setting  aside  the  youthful  prophet 
*^ud  consecrating  him  —  like  Samuel  —  to  the  service  of  the  Temple  — 
^e  holy  temple  of  patriotism  and  literature.     Milton  enjoyed  the  rare 
Advantage  of  an  education  specially  training  him  for  the  career  of 
letters;  and  the  proud  care  with  which  he  collected  every  production  of 
^^8  youthful  intelligence,  his  first  verses  and  his  college  exercises,  shows 
^hat  he  was  well   awar^  that  everything  proceeding  from   his  pen, 
'*  whether  prosing  or  versing,"  as  he  sajs  himself,  "had  certain  signs 
'^nife  in  it,"  and  merited  preservation.     What  in  other  men  would 
^Uve  been  a  pardonable  vanityy  in  hii>T  was  a  duly  \vvi  ovjc^Oi  Vv:»  \\v^  ^^'^'^ 
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genius  and  to  posterity.  He  was  most  carefully  educated,  first  a' 
tlien  at*St.  Paul's  School,  London,  whence  he  entered  Christ's  C 
Cambridge,  yet  a  child  in  years,  but  already  a  consummate  s 
We  may  conceive  with  what  admiration,  even  with  what  aw( 
have  been  regarded  by  his  preceptors  both  in  the  School  and 
University  the  first  efforts  of  his  Muse,  which,  though  taking  tJ 
monplace  form  of  academical  prolusions,  exhibit  a  force  of  cone 
a  pure  majesty  of  thought,  and  a  solemn  and  organ-like  music 
siiication  that  widely  separate  them  from  even  the  matured  prod 
of  contemporary  poets.  He  left  Cambridge  in  1632,  after  tsik 
Master's  degree,  and  there  are  many  allusions  in  his  works  whic 
that  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  University  at  that  tin 
tained  much  that  was  distasteful  to  his  haughty  and  uncontrolIe< 
His  first  attempts  in  poetry  were  made  as  early  as  his  thirteent 
so  Ihat  he  is  as  striking  an  instance  of  precocity  as  of  power  of  | 
and  his  sublime  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  in  which  may  plainly  1 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  his  intellectual  nature,  was  1 
as  a  college  exercise,  in  his  twenty-first  year.  On  leaving  the  1 
sity  he  resided  for  about  five  years  at  his  father's  seat  at  Horto 
tinuing  his  multifarious  studies  with  unabated  and  almost  ei 
ardoF,  and  filling  his  mind  with  those  sweet  and  simple  emanat 
rural  beauty  which  are  so  exquisitely  reflected  in  his  poetr 
studies  seem  to  have  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  human  kno\ 
the  literature  of  every  age  and  of  every  cultivated  language,  livi 
dead,  gave  up  all  its  stores  of  truth  and  beauty  to  his  all-eml 
mind  :  the  most  arduous  subtleties  of  philosophy,  the  loftiest  m^ 
of  theological  learning,  were  familiar  to  him:  there  is  no 
science,  no  profession  with  which  he  was  not  more  or  less  acqu 
and  however  we  may  wonder  at  the  majesty  of  his  genius,  the 
of  his  acquirements  is  no  less  astounding.  It  was  during  this,  pi 
happiest,  period  of  his  life  that  he  wrote  the  more  graceful,  f; 
and  eloquent  of  his  poems,  the  pastoral  drama,  or  Masque,  of 
the  lovely  elegy  on  his  friend  King  entitled  Lycidas,  and  in  all 
bility  the  descriptive  gems  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso.  At  this 
his  mind  seems  to  have  exhibited  that  exquisite  susceptibilit 
refined,  courtly,  and  noble  emotions  which  is  so  faithfully  refle 
these  works,  emotions  not  incompatible  in  him  with  the  sereres 
of  sentiment  and  the  loftiest  dignity  of  principle.  He  was  at  tli 
eminently  beautiful  in  person,  though  of  a  stature  scarcely  at 
the  middle  size ;  but  he  relates  with  pride  that  he  was  Yeinark^ 
his  bodily  activity  and  his  address  in  the  use  of  the  sword  Dur 
whole  of  his  life,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  poet  was  noble, 
ideal :  his  face  gradually  exchanged  a  childish,  seraphic  beauty 
lofty  expression  of  sorrow  and  sublimity  which  it  bore  in  his  bl: 
and  old  age.  When  young  he  was  the  type  of  his  own  angel> 
old  of  a  prophet,  a  patriot,  and  a  saint.  , 

§  2.  In  1638  the  poet,  now  about  thirty,  set  out  u][>on  his  tra 
Ote  continent  —  the  completion  of  a  ^eTttcX  ^^uc^^Xjioxu    Uc  viai 
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K»t  celebrated  cities  of  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland;  was  furnislied 
ith  powerful  introductions,  and  received  everywhere  with  marked 
sspect  and  admiration.  "Johannes  Miltonus,  Anglus,"  seems  to  have 
truck  the  learned  and  fastidious  Italians  with  unusual  astonishment; 
Jid  wherever  he  "went  the  youthful  poet  gave  proofs,  "as  the  manner 
fttS,"  of  his  profound  skill  in  Italian  and  Latin  verse.  lie  appears 
r/erywhere  to  have  made  acquaintance  with  all  who  were  most  illus- 
aious  for  learning  and  genius;  he  had  an  interview  with  GnlileOt 
"then  grown  old,  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition,"  and  he  laid  the  foun- 
dttion  of  solid  friendships  with  the  learned  Deodatc,  originally  of  an 
Hiastrious  hqusc  of  Lucca,  but  now  retired,  for  the  free  profession  of 
Trotestant  opinions,  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  a  celebrated  professor 
«f  theology,  and  the  noble  Manso,  the  distinguished  poet  and  friend 
of  poets,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Torquato  Tasso,  and  now  — 

"  With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more." 

During  his  residence  abroad  the  young  poet  gave  proofs  not  only  of 
Ws  learning  and  genius,  but  also  of  the  ardor  of  his  religious  and 
political  enthusiasm,  so  hostile  to  Catholicism  and  monarchy;  and 
though  he  had  at  starting  received  from  the  wise  diplomatist  Wotton 
the  prudent  recommendation  of  maintaining  "il  volto  sciolto  ed  i  pen- 
Bieri  stretti,"  his  anti-papal  zeal  exposed  him  at  Rome  and  other 
places  to  considerable  danger,  even,  it  is  supposed,  of  assassination. 
The  friendships  Milton  formed  with  virtuous  and  accomplished  for- 
eigners were  in  some  degree  the  suggesting  motive  for  many  of  his 
Italian  and  Latin  poems ;  for  in  the  former  language  he  wrote  at  least 
as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  contemporary  poets  of  any  but  the  first 
class,  and  in  the  latter  his  compositions  have  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  modern  writer  of  Latin  verse. 

§3,  After  spending  about  iifleen  months  on  the  continent  he  was 
abruptly  recalled  to  England  by  the  first  mutterings  of  that  social  and 
political  tempest  Which  was  for  a  time  to  overthrow  the  Monarchy  and 
the  Church.  So  fervid  a  patriot  and  so  inveterate  an  enemy  of  episco- 
pacy was  not  likely  to  remain  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  momentous 
conflict:  he  threw  himself  into  the  struggle  with  all  the  ardor  of  his 
temperament  and  convictions ;  and  from  this  period  begins  the  second 
phase  of  his  many-sided  life.  His  father  was  dead,  and  Milton  now 
began  the  career  of  a  vehement  and  even  furious  controversialist.  lie 
was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  that  agitated  time,  producing 
^wks  on  all  the  most  pressing  questions  of  the  daj'.  Chiefly  the  advo- 
cate of  republican  principles  in  the  state,  he  was  the  most  uncom- 
promising enemy  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  fortune  being  small, 
he  opened  a  school  in  1640,  and  among  those  who  had  the  honor  of  his 
iuitructions,  only  two  persons  are  at  all  celebrated,  his  nephews  John 
wd  Charles  Phillips,  who  have  contributed  some  details  to  the  history 
of  English  Poetry.  The  commencement  of  Milton's  career  as  a  prose 
writer  may  be  referred  to  about  the  year  1641,  and  it  continued  almost 
Vithout  interruption  i\\\  the  Restoration  defeated  a\\  Vv\%  V\^'^^^^  ^x\d 
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left  him,  in  blindness,  poverty,  and  danger,  nothing  but  the  proud < 
tciou^ni'sK  of  huvin.ir  done  his  duty  as  a  f^ood  citizen,  and  thr-  Icisnrtl 
dcxoti.'  tl)c  (-Io^i^;^  yc;f.rs  of  his  life  to  the  composition  of  his  sublii 
poems,  the  Paradise  Lo&t  and  the  Paradise  Regaincdn 

Milton's   ilr.st    prose  writings  were   directed   against  the  Angli 
Church  Kstiiblife-hmcnt,  but  he  soon  took  a  very  active  part  in  agit 
an  important  question  involving  the  Law  of  Divorce.  '  This  was 
([[CNtcd  by  liis  own  conju.i^al  infcHcity.     His  first  marriage  was  an  unArl 
iunato  one.     In  1643  he  was  united  to  Mary  Powell,  the  daughter  of  I 
tpMul thrift  and   ruined   country  gentleman   of  strong  Royalist  bj».^ 
pathios,  to  whom  Milton's  father  had  lent  sums  of  money  which  he 
unable  to  repay,  and  who  appears  to  have  sacrificed  his  daughter  toil 
un»-uitablo  and  unpromising  match  in  order  to  escape  from  his  cmUu^ 
rassment<.     Mary  Powell,  soon  disgusted  with  the  austerity  of  MiltonV 
life,  tlod  to  her  father's  house,  and  was  only  recalled  to  the  conjugil 
roof  by  a  report  that  her  husband,  basing  his  determination  upon  thi 
Lcvitieal  law,  was  meditating  a  new  marriage  with  another  person. 
The  lady  was  forgiven  by  her  husband,  but  the  remaining  years  of  hef 
niarriaj^e  were  probably  not  happy,  though  three  daughters  were  thi 
fruit  of  the  union.     We  shall  by  and  by  see  that  Milton  was  twice 
married  atier  the  death  of  his  first  wife.    The  finest  of  the  prose  com* 
p()sitir>ns   j^rotluccd   at   tliis   epoch  was   the  Areopagiticai  an  oration 
after  the  antitpie  model,   addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  England  in 
defence  of  tlic  Liberty  of  the  Press.     It  is  the  sublimcst  pleading  that 
any  age  or  country  has  produced,  in  favor  of  the  great  fundamental 
principle  of  Freedom  of  Thought  and  Opinion.     In  this,  as  in  many 
other  of  his  prose  works,  Milton  rises  to  an  almost  superhuman  eleva- 
tion of  eloquence.    It  was  published  in  1644.   About  this  time  hebegati 
his  JJisfory  of  England,  a  work  which  he  abandoned  quite  at  its  com- 
mencement: he  used  tlie  subject  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  attacking  the 
abuses  of  Catliolicisni  and  the  monastic  orders. 

§  4.  In  1649  Milton  received  the  appointment  of  Latin  Secretary  to 
the  Council  of  State,  a  post  in  which  his  skill  in  Latin  composition 
was  emj^loyed  in  carrying  on  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  Eng- 
land and  other  countries,  such  correspondence  being  at  that  time  alwa}i 
couched  in  the  universally-understood  language  of  ancient  Rome;  but 
in  these  duties,  probably  in  consideration  of  his  rapidly-increasing  in- 
firmity of  sight,  were  joined  with  him  in  his  office  first  Meadowes,  and 
afleiwards  the  excellent  and  accomplished  Marvell.  The  loss  of  the 
great  po-^t's  sight  became  total  in  1662,  though  the  gutta  sercna  which 
caused  it  had  been  gradually  coming  on  during  ten  years.  His  eyeSf 
even  from  early  youth,  had  been  delicate;  and  in  his  intense  devotion 
to  study  ae  had  greatly  overtasked  them.  In  one  of  the  noblest  of  hi« 
Sonnets  he  alludes,  in  a  strain  of  lofty  self-consciousness  and  religiouf 
resignation,  to  the  fact  of  his  loss  of  sight,  which  he  proudly  attributei 
to  his  having  overtasked  it  in  the  defence  of  truth  and  liberty;  and  in 
the  charucter  of  the  blinded  Samson,  he  undoubtedly  shadows  forth  hii 
own  infirmity  and  his  own  feelings. 
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ected  with  Milton's  engagement  in  the  service  of  the  Republican 
ment  are  passages,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  which  he  ex* 
his  sjmpalh  J  with  the  glorious  administration  and  great  personal 
s  of  Cromwell :  but  his  eulogy,  though  warm  and  enthusiastic, 
rom  every  trace  of  adulation.  He  probably,  though  disapprov- 
he  despotic  and  military  character  of  the  Protector's  rule,  gave 
erence  to  it  as  the  least  in  a  choice  of  many  evils,  and  pardoned 
'  the  unavoidable  severities  of  a  revolutionary  government,  in 
ration  of  the  great  benefits  which  accompanied,  and  the  patriotic 
rhich  animated  it.  It  made  England,  for  the  time,  the  terrw 
Continental  nations  and  the  representative  of  the  Protestant 

• 

n's  most  celebrated  controversy  was  that  with  Salmasius  (de 
se)  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  the  English  people  to  make 
)n,  to  dethrone,  and  to  decapitate  their  King,  on  the  ground  of 
mpts  to  infringe  the  Constitution  in  virtue  of  which  he  reigned. 
sfortuncs  and  the  tragic  death  of  0harles  I.  naturally  excited  in 
ids  oi  sovereigns  at  that  time  something  of  the  same  horror  ai  t 
IS  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  afterwards  spread  throughout 
;  and  the  eccentric  Christian  of  Sweden  emploj'ed  de  Saumaise, 
the  most  learned  men  of  that  day,  to  write  what  may  be  called 
;rous  Latin  pamphlet  —  for  Latin  was  the  language  universally 
ed  at  that  time  in  diplomacy,  in  controversy,  and  in  science  — 
g  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  regicide  Parliament  of  Eng- 
Milton  replied  in  his  DefensioPopuli  Anglicani^  maintaining  the 
id  justifying  the  conduct  of  his  countrjanen.  His  invectives  are 
5  violent  than  those  of  his  antagonist,  his  Latinity  is  not  less 
,  but  the  controversy  is  as  little  honorable  to  the  one  as  to  the 
ombatant.  The  tone  of  literary  warfare  was  then  coarse  and 
IS ;  and  in  their  vehemence  of  mutual  vituperation  these  two 
zholars  descend  to  personal  abuse,  in  which  exquisite  Latinity 
ut  a  poor  excuse  for  brutal  violence. 

uld  be  tiresome  to  the  reader,  and  inappropriate  to  a  work  like 
sent,  to  give  a  detailed  list  of  all  Milton's  Prose  writings.  Their 
!,  for  the  mosfipart,  had  only  a  temporary  interest;  and  their 
hether  Latin  or  English,  generally  resembles,  in  its  wondeiful 
grandeur,  and  picturesqueness,  and  in  a  sort  of  colossal  and 
te  involution,  that  of  the  writings  which  I  have  already  men- 
I  may,  however,  note  the  Apology  for  Smcctymnuus^  in  which 
defends  the  conclusions  of  that  famous  pamphlet,  the  strange 
f  which  is  a  kind  of  anagram  composed  of  the  initials  of  its  five 
,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Thomas  Young,  Milton's  deeply- 
ed  Puritan  preceptor,  the  book  called  Iconoclastes  —  or  the 
breaker  —  intended  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  celebrated 
w///>5'<?,*\^itten  by  Bishop  Gauden  in  the  character  of  Charles  I., 
h  the  piety,  resignation,  and  sufferings  of  the  Royal  martyr  were 
Qted  in  so  lively  a  manner  that  this  work  probably  contributed 
lan  anything  else  to  excite  the  public  commiseration.     Othef 
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treatises.  amon<?;  whicli  may  be  mentioned  Tkc  Reason  of  Church 
crtiment  Urged  against  Prclr'y,  A  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  EstabKih^ 
True  CommoHivcaltk,  sufficiently  exhibit  in  their  titles  the  nature  fl 
their  subjects.     What  is  now  most  interesting  to  us  in  these  con 
fiial  writin&fs  of  Milton  is  firstly  the  astonishing  grandeur  of  eloqi 
to  which  he  occasionally  rises  in  those  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  that 
intermingled  with  drier  matter,  and  secondly  the  frequent  notices  of  1m 
own  personal  feelings,  studies,  and  mode  of  life,  which,  in  his  eago^ 
itcss  to  defend  himself  against  calumnious  attacks  on  his  moral  charao* 
ter,  he  has  frequently  interspersed.     For  example,  both  the  Areofagiiki 
and  his  pamphlet  against  Prelacy,  contain  a  most  glorious  epitome  df 
his  studies,  his  projects,  and  his  literary  aspirations.     The  only  uroik 
tJiat  I  need  particularly  mention,  besides  those-  already  enumerated,  ii 
his  curious   Tractate  of  Education,     In  this  Milton  has  drawn  up  I 
beautiful,  but  entirely  Utopian,  scheme  for  remodelling  the  whole  «jf^ 
tem  of  training  and  reducing  it  to  something  like  the  antique  pattent 
Milton  proposes  the  entirMibolition  of  the  present  system  both  of 
School  and  University ;  he  would  bring  up  j'oung  men  with  as  muck 
attention  to  phj'sical  as  to  intellectual  development,  by  a  mechanini 
borrowed  from  the  prytaneia  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  public  institutioDi 
in  which  instruction  should  have  an  encyclopaedic  character,  and  where 
all  the  arts,  trades,  and  sciences  should  be  taught,  so  as  to  prodoOB 
sages,  patriots,  and  soldiers.    This  treatise  was  published  in  1644. 

§  5.  With  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  begins  the  last,  the  most  ^oom/t 
and  yet  the  most  glorious  period  of  the  great  poet's  career.  That  event 
was  naturally  the  signal  of  distress  and  persecution  to  one  who  by  hii 
writings  had  shown  himself  the  most  consistent,  persevering,  and 
formidable  enemy  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy,  and  who  had  attackedi 
with  particular  vehemence,  the  character  of  Charles  I.  Milton  mi . 
excepted,  together  with  all  those  who  had  taken  any  share  in  the  trial 
and  execution  of  the  king,  from  the  general  amnesty.  He  was  im- 
prisoned, but  liberated  after  a  confinement  of  some  months;  and  the 
indulgence  with  which  he  was  treated  may  be  attributed  either  to  con- 
sideration for  his  learning,  poverty,  and  blindness,  or,  perhaps,  to  the 
intercession  of  some  who  knew  how  to  apprefl^te  his  virtues  and  hii 
genius.  It  is  said  that  Sir  W.  Davenant  successfully  used  his  influenoe 
to  spare  the  aged  poet  any  further  persecution.  From  this  period  till 
his  death  he  lived  in  close  retirement,  busily  occupied  in  the  oompo' 
silion  of  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained,  The  former  of  these 
works  was  finished  in  1665,  and  had  been  his  principal  employment 
during  about  seven  years.  The  companion  epici  a  work  of  mudi 
ehorter  extent,  as  well  ns  the  noble  and  pathetic  tragedy  of  Samson  A^ 
oKistes,  are  attributed  to  the  year  1671.  On  the  8th  of  November}  i674t 
Milton  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  was  buried  in  Cripple^ 
churchyard.  He  had  been  thrice  married,  first  to  Mary' Powell,  b/ 
whom  he  had  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  survived  him,  and  who  are 
said  to  have  treated  him  in  his  old  age  with  harshness  and  disrespect 
There  is  a  tradition  of  hi^  having  employed  his  daughters  to  read  to 
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1  and  to  "write  under  his  dictation,  but  this  is  hardly  probable,  as 
TC  are  documents  which  prove  them  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
[hout  education.  His  second  wife,  Katharine  Woodcock,  he  espoused 
1656,  and  this  union,  though  of  short  duration,  appears  to  have  been 
: better  suited  than  the  first;  his  wife  Katharine  died  two  years  after, 
diildbed,  and  Milton  had  also  the  grief  of  losing  his  infant.  He 
arried  for  the  third  time  at  the  advanced  age  of  fifty-five,  probably 
itli  a  view  of  obtaining  that  comfort  and  care  which  his  helpless  state 
)  much  required.  The  lady  was  Elizabeth  Minshull,  and  was  much 
ounger  than  the  poet,  whom  she  survived. 

§  6.  Milton's  literary  career  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  great 
eriods  —  that  of  his  youth,  that  of  his  manhood,  and  that  of  his  old 
ge.  The  first  may  be  roughly  stated  as  extending  from  1623  to  1640; 
he  second  from  1640  to  1660,  the  date  of  the  Restoration ;  and  the 
hird  from  the  Restoration  to  the  poet's  death  in  1674.  During  the  first 
)f  these  he  produced  the  principal  poetical  works  marked  by  a  graceful, 
lender  character,  and  on  miscellaneous  subjects ;  during  the  second  he 
W8  chiefly  occupied  with  his  prose  controversies ;  and  in  the  third  we 
see  him  slowly  elaborating  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  Paradise  Regained^ 
nd  the  Samson  Agonistes,  I  will  now  examine,  somewhat  more  in  de- 
tail, the  works  belonging  to  each  phase  of  his  intellectual  development, 
premising  only  that  the  first  epoch  is  mainly  characterized  by  grace, 
tbe  second  by  force  and  vehemence,  and  the  third  by  unapproachable 
wblimity. 

In  the  early,  almost  boyish  productions  of  Milton's  muse  —  as  the 
^tnes  at  a  Solemn  Music^  the  poetical  exercises  written  at  school  and 
ollege,  the  Hymn  on  the  Nativity  —  no  reader  can  fail  to  remark  that 
liis  author  already  exhibits  qualities  of  thought  and  expression  which 
istinguish  him  from  all  poets  of  any  age  or  country.  The  chief  of 
lese  qualities  is  a  peculiar  majesty  of  conception,  combined  with  con- 
mimate  though  somewhat  austere  harmony  and  grace.  His  poetry 
i  like  his  own  Eve — a  consummate  type  of  loveliness,  uniting  the 
Jvere  yet  sensuous  beauty  of  classical  sculpture  with  the  ideal  and 
bstracted  elevation  of  Christian  art.  In  all  these  works  we  see  a 
cholarship  so  vast  and  complete  that  it  would  have  overwhelmed  and 
nished  a  power  of  original  conception  less  mighty  than  that  of  Milton, 
ni  a  power  of  original  conception  that  derives  a  duly  subordinate 
4l)rnment  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  erudition.  Above  all  there 
8  visible,  in  even  the  least  elaborate  of  Milton's  poems,  a  peculiar 
olcmn  weighty  melody  of  versification  that  fills  and  satisfies  the  ear 
ike  the  billowy  sound  of  a  mighty  organ.  How  wonderfully  has  he,  in 
lie  Hymn  on  the  Nativity^  combined  with  the  pictures  of  simple  rural 
nnocence  the  shepherds  sitting  ere  the  break  of  dawn,  the  picturesque 
tgends  connected  with  the  cessation  of  the  Pagan  oracles  at  the  period 
>f  our  Lord's  incarnation,  the  pictures  of  the  horrible  rites  of  Moloch 
ind  OsiriSi  ^the  grand  image  of  universal  peace  that  then  reigned 
throughout  the  world,  with  the  kings  sitting  still  with  "  awful  eye  "  of 
e^iectaiion^  and  the  glimpse  into  "iie  unspeakable  s^\exi^oT?»  cil  V^'ss.n^'^^ 
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the  ''  helmed  cherubim  and  sworded  seraphim  htrping  in  loud 
Folcmn  qiiire"  before  the  throne  of  the  Almightji  This  magnif 
ode  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  Paradise  Lost. 

In  \\\y  remarks  upon  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  age  of  El 
and  James  I.,  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  that  peculiar  and  exqali 
fanciful  species  of  entertainment  called   the  Masque^  of  which 
Jonson  and  other  poets  had  produced  such  delicious  examples.    It< 
reserved  to  Milton  to  equal  the  great  poets  who  preceded  him  in 
t*le^^ance  and  refinement  which  characterize  this  kind  of  half-drai 
half-lyric  composition,  while  he  far  surpassed  them  in  loftiness 
Pl  rity  cif  sentiment.     They  had  exhausted  their  courtly  and 
like  fancy  in  in\t?nting  elaborate  compliments  to  some  of  the 
worthless  and  contemptible  of  princes ;  Milton  communicated  to 
was  orii^innlly  a  mere  vehicle  for  elegant  adulation  a  pure  and 
ethical  tone  that  soars  into  the  very  empyrean  of  moral  specul 
The  Masque  of  Comus  was  written  to  be  performed  at  Ludlow  Ci 
in  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  then  Govemor-Genenl  i 
the  Welsh  Marches,  an  accomplished  nobleman,  and  one  of  the 
powerful  personages  of  the  time.-    His  daughter,  Lady  Alice  £[ 
and  his  two  sons  had  lost  their  way  in  the  "woods  when  walking; 
out  of  this  simple  incident  Milton  created  the  most  beautiful  past 
drama  that  has  hitherto  been  produced.    It  was  represented  by 
young  people  who  were  the  heroes  of  the  incident  on  which  it 
founded,  and  the  other  characters  were  filled  by  Milton's  friend,  Hcniyt 
Lawes,  a  composer  who  had  studied  in  Italy,  and  who  furnished  tfaft' 
graceful  music  that  accompanied  its  lyric  portions.    The  characters  lit' 
few,  consisting  of  the  Lady,  the  two  Brothers,  Comus  (a  wicked  en- 
chanter, the  allegorical  representative  of  vicious  and  sensual  pleasnrei 
a  personage  enacted  by  Lawes),  and  the  Guardian  Spirit,  disguised  at 
a  shepherd,  which  part  one  pleases  one's  self  in  fancying  ihay  baw 
been  filled  by  the  poet.    The  plot  is  exceedingly  simple,  rather  lyric 
than  dramatic.    The  delineation  of  passion  forms  no  part  of  the  poet^ 
aim ;  and  perhaps  the  very  abstract  and  ideal  nature  of  the  cbano- 
ters  —  their  impersonality,  so  to  say  —  adds  to  the  intended  effect  by  * 
raising  the  mind  of  the  reader  into  the  pure  and  ethereal  atmosphen  I 
of  philosophical  beauty.    The  dialogues  are  inexpressibly  noble,  not  *' 
however  as  dialogues,  for  they  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  aeries  of  ' 
exquisite  soliloquies  setting  forth,  in  pure  and  musical  eloquence)  liks  M 
that  of  Plato,  the  loftiest  abstractions  of  love  and  virtue.    They  ha^tf  ' 
the  severe  and  sculptural  grace  of  the  Grecian  drama,  but  combined    ; 
with  the  warmest  coloring  of  natural  beauty;  for  the  frequent  descrip- 
tions of  rural  objects  possess  the  richness,  the  accuracy,  and  the  fanci- 
fulness  of  Fletcher,  of  Jonson,  or  of  Shakspeare  himself.    Though  the 
dialogue  itself  be  lyrical  in  its  character,  the  songs  interspersed  are  of 
consummate  melody.     For  instance,  the  drinking  chorus  of  Comus's 
rout,  the  Echo-song,-  and  the  admirable  passages  with  which  the  A^ 
tendant  Spirit  opens  and  concludes  the  piece.    The  genci'al  charadef 
of  this  production  Milton  undoubtedVy  \iOTTONqtd^Tom¥\fc\c\Mic't  F(Uik 
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bhcrdessj  from  Jonson's  Masques  and  his  delicious  fragment  of 
il  drama,  and  probably  also  from  the  same  Italian  sources  as 
jested  to  those  great  poets  the  general  tone  and  constniction 
•astoral  allegory ;  but  in  elevation,  purity,  and  dignity,  if  not 
exquisite  delineation  of  natural  beauty,  Milton  has  surpassed 
'  and  Jonson  as  much  as  they  surpassed  Tasso,  or  as  Tasso  had 
id.  Guarini.  In  a  somewhat  similar  strain  to  Comus,  Milton 
ed  a  fragment  entitled  Arcades,  performed  at  Hareficld  before 
mtess  of  Derby  by  different  members  of  that  illustrious  family, 
masque  Milton  -wrote  only  the  poetical  portion,  the  rest  of  the 
inment,  as  iwas  frequently  the  case  on  such  occasions,  being 
ip  of  dances,  music,  and  scenic  transformations.  Though  the 
.  contributed  by  the  poet  is  comparatively  inconsiderable,  it 
s  all  his  usual  characteristics. 

The  pastoral  elegy  entitled  Lycidas  was  a  tribute  of  affection  to 
mory  of  Milton's  friend  and  fellow-student  Edward  King,  lost  at 
a  voyage  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  about  to  undertake  the  duties 
ergyman.  He  "was  a  young  man  of  virtue  and  accomplishments, 
e  pastoral  form  of  elegy  was  not  inappropriate  either  to  symbolize 
x)nformity  of  studies  between  him  and  his  elegist,  or  to  the  pro- 
1  to  which  he  "was  about  to  devote  himself.    In  the  general  tone 

poem,  and  in  the  irregular  and  ever-varying  music  of  the  verse, 
1  imitated  those  Italian  models  with  whose  scholarlike  and  elab- 
spirit  he  w^as  so  deeply  saturated.  The  poem  is  a  Canzone^  and 
f  which  even  the  greatest  poets  of  Italy  might  well  have  been 
i.  Throughout  we  meet  with  a  mixture  of  rural  description, 
cal  and  mythological  allegory,  and  theological  allusions  borrowed 
the  Christian  system;  and  nothing  is  more  singular  than  the  skih 
which  the  poet  has  combined  such  apparently  discordant  elements 
one  harmonious  whole.  The  shock  given  to  the  reader's  taste  b^' 
apparent  incongruity  is  in  a  great  measure  softened  away  by  the 
•act  and  poetical  air  of  the  whole,  by  the  art  with  which  the  transi- 
.  are  managed,  and  in  some  degree  by  the  exquisite  descriptions  of 
ral  scenery,  flowers,  and  the  famous  rivers  immortalized  by  the 
t  pastoral  poets  of  antiquity.  Nevertheless  the  ordinary  reader  is 
swhat  surprised  to  find  St.  Peter  making  his  appearance  among  the 
ajmphs,  and  allusions  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
the  happiness  of  just  men  made  perfect  brought  into  connection 
\  the  fables  of  Pagan  mytnology.    But  the  force  of  imagination 

the  exhaustless  beauty  of  imagery  which  is  displayed  from  the 
Inning  to  the  end  make  the  truly  sensitive  reader  entirely  forget 
it  arc  inconsistencies  only  to  the  logical  reasoning.  In  this  poem 
Bce  how  great  wasMilton's  mastery  over  the  whole  scale  of  melody 
Mrhich  the  English  language  is  capable.  From  a  solemn  and  psalm- 
!  grandeur  to  the  airiest  and  most  delicate  playfulness,  every  varietj^ 
music  may  be  found  in  Lycidas ;  and  the  poet  has  shown  that  oui 
them  speech,  though  naturally  harsh  and  rugged,  may  be  made  ta 
to  the  mOtest  welodjy  of  the  Italian  lyre. 
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§  8.  The  two  descriptive  poems  L^AUegra^nd  II  Penseroso^ 
form  a  sort  of  pair  of  cabinet  pictures,  the  one  the  complemt 
counterpart  of  the  other,  will  be  most  advantageously  examinee 
one  head.  They  are  of  nearly  the  same  length,  written  in  tl: 
metre,  and  consisting,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  longer  and  ii 
lines  of  invocation  at  the  beginning  of  each,  of  the  sjiort-rhyrai 
syllabic  measure.  In  the  Allegro  the  poet  describes  scenery  and 
occupations  and  amusements  as  contemplated  by  a  man  of  joyc 
cheerful  temperament ;  in  the  Penseroso  not  dissimilar  objects 
by  a  person  of  serious,  melancholy,  and  studious  character.  Tl 
viduality  of  the  poet  is  seen  in  the  calm  and  somewhat  grave  c 
ness  of  the  one,  as  well  as  in  the  tranquil  though  not  sombre 
tiveness  of  the  other.  His  joy  is  without  frivolity,  as  his  mel 
is  without  gloom.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  these  twc 
with  minute  detail,  paragraph  by  paragraph ;  for  every  picture, 
every  phrase,  in  the  one  corresponds,  with  close  parallelism,  t( 
thing  similar  in  the  other.  Thus  the  beautiful  opening  lines  ii 
the  poet  drives  away  Melancholy  to  her  congenial  dwelling  in  h 
respond  to  the  opening  of  the  Penseroso ;  and  the  invocation 
and  her  retinue  of  Quips  and  Cranks  and  wanton  Wiles,  Spo 
erty,  and  Daughter,  forms  the  pendant  to  the  sublime  impersonj 
Melancholy,  which  is  indeed  in  poetry  what  the  Night  of  Mich 
gelo  is  in  sculpture.  The  Cheerful  Man  is  awakened  by  the  1; 
cock,  and  the  hunter's  horn;  and  walks  out,  "by  hedge-ro 
and  hillocks  green,"  to  see  the  gorgeous  sunrise.  The  sour 
sights  of  early  morning  are  represented  with  wonderful  beai 
reality ;  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  landscape,  under  the  g 
radiance  of  the  dawn,  is  perfectly  magical.  We  then  have  a  ch 
picture  of  rustic  life ;  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  village  festival 
every  line  seems  to  bound  responsive  to  the  joyous  bells  and  the 
of  the  rebeck.  The  day  terminates  with  ghost  stories  and  fairy 
related  over  the  "  nut-brown  ale,"  round  the  farm-house  fire, 
completed  the  picture  of  rural  pleasures  (in  which,  however,  it 
be  remarked,  the  amusements  of  the  chase  forms  no  part),  t 
goes  on  to  describe  the  more  courtly  and  elaborate  pastimes 
great  city — the  tourney,  the  dance,  the  marriage  feast;  and  th 
terminates  with  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  those  many  p 
in  which  Milton  has  at  once  celebrated  and  exemplified  the  chr 
music.  Mujic  was  his  favorite  art:  he  inherited  from  his  fa 
intense  love  for  and  no  mean  skill  in  it ;  it  was  afterwards  his 
perhaps  his  highest  —  consolation  in  his  poverty  and  blindnei 
assuredly  no  poet  in  any  language  has  shown  such  a  deep  sensil 
its  enchantments.  The  passage  in  the  Allegro  in  which  he  spi 
it  is  the  most  perfect  representation  that  words  have  ever  giver 
consummate  execution  of  the  highest  Italian  v  Deal  music.  Am- 
pleasures  of  the  city  Milton  has  not  forgotten  the  glories  of  the 
and  here  he  pays  a  compliment  to  Jonson*s  "  learned  sock,"  and 
**  wood-notes  wild  "  of  Shakspeare.    In  the  Penseroso  we  have, 
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k  by  the  bright  dawn,  the  conten.plative  wandering  in  the 
rest;  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  and  the  solemn  sound  of 

"  over  some  vride -watered  shore,  swinging  slow  with  sullen 
d  the  meditaticn  over  the  glowing  embers  in  some  solitarjp 

The  contemplative  man  passes  the  long  watches  of  the 
snetrating  the  sublime  mysteries  of  philosophy  with  Plato, 
g  the  solemn  scenes  of  the  great  dramatists  of  Greece,  in  fol- 
5  wild  and  wondrous  legends  of  chivalric  tradition  and  poetry; 
aily  "walk  is  amid  the  deep  recesses  of  some  fairy-haunted 
ere  the  imagination  is  filled  with  the  half-seen  glories  beside 
im  round  >Yhich  floats  a  mysterious  music.  The  poem  ends 
spiration  after  an  old  age  of  hermit-like  repose  and  contem- 

lysis  "Will  give  any  idea  of  the  immense  riches  of  description 
:h  these  poems  are  crowded.  There  is  hardly  an  aspect  of 
nature,  beautiful  or  sublime,  terrible  or  smiling,  which  is  not 
here ;  sometimes,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  poetry  of  the  highest 
an  incredibly  condensed  form.  There  are  many  examples  of 
icture  exhibited  in  a  single  word,  stamped  with  one  inimitable 
n,  by  a  single  stroke :  as,  for  example,  the  "  dappled  dawn ;  " 
vhich  "  stoutly  struts  his  damos  before ;  "  the  sun,  at  his  rising, 
n  flames  and  amber  light;*'  the  hill  "hoar  with  the  floating 
dawn ;  "  the  "fallows  gray;  "  the  towers  of  the  ancient  manor 
i  high  in  tufted  trees;  "  the  "  /«»/?«</ haycock ; "  the  peasants 
5  in  the  cJiequered  shade."  In  like  manner  does  the  Pense- 
und  w^ith  inimitable  examples  of  picturesque  word-painting, 
figure  is  that  of  Melancholy  I  "  all  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
with  majestic  train,"  fixed  in  holy  rapture,  till  she  "forgcta 
o  marble;  "  and  the  song  of  Philomel  " smoothing  the  rugged 
night ; "  "  the  luandering  moon  riding  near  her  highest  noon," 
wping  through  a  fleecy  cloud  ! "  All  have  seen  this :  how  few 
bodied  it  in  verse  I  The  glowing  embers  that  "  teach  light  to 
eit  a  gloom ; "  or  Tragedy  "  sweeping  by  in  sceptred  pall ; " 
3n  tears  "  drawn  down  the  cheek  of  Pluto  by  the  song  of  Gr- 
and "minute  drops"  falling  as  the  shower  passes  away;  the 
imbowed  roof"  and  "storied  windows"  of  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
tir  "  dim  religious  light."  What  poet  has  so  vividly  painted  all 
nost  striking  in  nature  and  in  art?  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that 
kes  so  rapidly  enumerated  are  merely  examples  of  happy  ex- 
is  concentrated  into  a  single  word.  The  two  poems  abound  in 
.  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  these,  but  developed  at  a  length  which 
es  my  quoting  them  here.  Indeed  to  quote  the  beauties  of  these 
rks  would  be  to  transcribe  them  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
>  and  Pcnseroso  have  been  justly  called  not  so  much  poems  as 
>f  imagery  from  which  might  be  drawn  materials  for  volumes 
uresque  description.  Like  all  Milton's  works,  admirable  as 
•e  in  themselves,  they  are  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  foi 
cculiarly  svgffesiive  cliaracter  —  filling  the  mltvd,  by  allusion 
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to  other  images,  natural  and  artificial,  with  Impressions  of  teudemsn 
or  g^randeii''. 

§  0.  The  Latin  and  Italian  productions  of  Milton  may  not  unsuitsbljf 
be  considered  in  th*s  place,  as  their  composition  belongs  principally  \a 
the  youth  of  the  poet.    In  the  felicity  witli  which  he  has  reproduced 
tlie  diction  of  classical  antiquity,  Milton  has  never  had  an  equal  among     . 
tlie  modern  writers  of  Latin  verse.    Not  even  Buchanan,  far  less  such 
authors  as  Johannes  Secundus,  has  reached  a  more  consummate  purity 
of  «3xpression,  or  attained  —  which  is  far  more  difficult  —  the  style  of 
antique  thought,  and  avoided  the  intrusion  of  modern  ideas.    He  not 
only  writes  like  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  but  he  also  feels  like  them :      ; 
we  never  meet  with  the  incongruity  of  modern  ideas  clumsily  masquer-     i 
ading  in  classical  costume.    The  Elegies  of  Milton,  however,  graceful 
as  they  are,  are  less  interesting  than  the  Epistolce  addressed  to  his 
literary  friends :  as,  for  example,  the  exquisite  Mansusy  and  the  Latin     j 
verses  to  Charles  Deodate.    These,  from  their  personal  and  intimate 
character,  possess  the  charm  of  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  thoughts,  the 
tastes,  and  the  individual  occupations  of  the  poet.    They  are  totally 
free  from  that  air  of  being  a  cento  or  a  fasticcio^  which  is  the  prevailing 
defect  of  modern  Latin  poetry;  their  author  seems  always  to  think  and 
feel  as  well  as  to  write  in  the  language  he  employs.    In  many  passages, 
too,  of  these  poems  we  see  striking  examples  of  that  powerful  concep- 
tion which  distinguishes  Milton ;  as  in  his  verses  on  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  there  are  impersonations  which  give  us  a  foretaste  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,    The  Italian  poems  of  Milton  are  chiefly  sonnets,  and  exhibit 
the  same  acquaintance  with  the  foi*ms  and  spirit  of  that  species  of  com- 
position, though  perhaps  hardly  so  much  ease  as  the  Latin  works. 

As  a  writer  of  sonnets  it  would  be  unjust  to  try  Milton  by  any  other 
standard  than  by  his  English  productions  in  this  department.  Though 
a  few  are  playful  and  almost  ludicrous  in  their  subject,  the  majority 
of  the  sonnets  are  of  that  lofty,  grave,  and  solemn  character  which 
seems  most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  Milton.  In  the  universal  taste 
for  imitating  the  types  of  Italian  poetry,  English  writers,  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  our  literature,  had  cultivated  this  delicate  exotic. 
Sidnej*,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  a  host  of  inferior  poets,  had  written 
sonnets,  some  of  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty ;  but  it  was  reserved  to 
Milton  to  transport  into  his  native  country  the  Italian  sonnet  in  its 
highest  form.  Macaulay  justly  observes  that  Milton's  sonnets  have 
none  of  that  enamel-like  brilliancy  of  expression  which  marks  the 
sennets  of  Petrarch :  they  are  also  free  from  the  cold  and  pedantic 
conceits,  and  from  that  tone  of  scholastic  ingenuity,  which  frequenf  ly 
deform  the  conceptions  of  the  lover  of  Laura.  Milton's  sonnets  arc 
hardly  ever  on  the  subject  of  love  r'  religion,  patriotism,  domestic  affec- 
tion, are  his  themes ;  and  the  great  critic  I  have  just  quoted  has  most 
happily  compared  them  to  the  Collects  of  the  English  Liturgy. 
Among  the  finest  of  them  I  may  specify  the  following :  I.  To  ike  Night" 
ingale ;  VII.  and  VIII.  containing  a  noble  anticipation  of  his  poetical 
glory ;  XIII.  addressed  to  his  friend  Lawes,  in  which  Milton  at  onot 
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Incribes  and  exemplifies  the  sweetness  of  Italian  song;  XVI.  a  noble 

recapitulation  of  Cromwell's  victories ;  XVIII.  on  the  Massacre  of  i\A 

^Udmontese  Protestants;  XIX.  on  Jkis  own  blindness,  one  of  the  sub- 

linest  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  from  its  personal  subject ;  XX.  a 

charming  invitation  to  his  friend  Lawrence,  describing  the  pleasures 

of  an  Attic  and  philosophic  festivity.    Both  Horace  and  Juvenal  have 

similar  passages;  and  I  know  not  whether  Milton,  though  infinitely 

more  concise,  has  not  described  more  beautifully  than  they  the  unbend* 

ing  of  a  wise  and  cultivated  mind.    The  XXIId.  sonnet  is  on  the  same 

subject  as  the  XlXth.,  and  the  poet  has  treated  his  blindness  in  a  no 

less  awful  spirit  of  religious  resignation  mingled  with  patriotic  pride. 

In  the  XXnid.  sonnet,  which  in  spirit  is  not  unlike  many  passages  in 

tiie  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante,  and  will  2v\\y  bear  a  comparison  witli  tlie 

fiimous  Levdmmi  il  mto  Pensier  of  Petrarch,  the  poet  describes   a 

dream  in  which  he  saw  in  a  vision  his  second  wife,  whose  death  he  so 

deeply  deplored. 

§  10.  The  second  period  of  Milton's  literary  life  is  filled  with  politi- 
cal and  religious  controversy.    In  the  very  voluminous  prose  works 
belonging  to  this  epoch  we  see  at  once  the  ardor  of  his  convictions,  the 
loftiness  of  his  personal  character,  and  the  force  and  grandeur  of  his 
genius.    Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  his  prose  works  are  utterly 
incapable  of  forming  an  idea  of  the  entire  personality  of  Milton. 
Whether  written  in  Latin  or  in  English,  these  productions  bear  the 
stamp  of  his  mind.    They  are  crowded  with  vast  and  abstruse  erudi- 
tion; and  the  learning  is,  as  it  were,  fused  into  a  burning  mass  by  tlie 
fervor  of  enthusiasm.    The  prose  style  of  Milton  is  remarkable  for  a 
weighty  and  ornate  magnificence,  which  in  any  other  hands  would  be 
cumbrous  and  pedantic,  but  under  the  burden  of  which  he  moves  with 
as  much  ease  as  did  the  champions  of  the  Round  Tabic  under  their 
ponderous  panoply.    When  lashed  to  anger  by  the  calumnies  directed 
against  the  purity  of  his  personal  life,  he  gives  us,  in  majestic  eloquence. 
a  picture  of  his  own  studies,  labors,  and  literary  aspirations,  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  and  striking  from  the  beauty  of  the  language.    Glo- 
rious bursts  of  piety  and  patriotism,  "  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  halleluias 
and  harping  S3rmphonies,"  show  him  ever  and  anon  rising  to  a  super- 
human height.    No  style  presents  so  hopeless  a  subject  for  imitation 
•8  that  of  Milton's  prose.    The  immense  length  and  involution  of  the 
sentences,  its  solemn  and  stately  march,  defy  all  mimicry;  conse- 
quently there  is  no  style  so  characteristic  of  its  author  —  none  which 
so  completely  stands  alone  in  literature.    Even  when  writing  English, 
Milton  seems  to  think  in  Latin.     His  frequent  inversions,  and  his  gen- 
eral preference  for  words  of  Latin  origin,  contribute  to  make  him  in 
some  respects  the  most  Roman  of  all  English  authors.    This  quality, 
however,  while  it  testifies  to  his  learning  and  his  originality,  has 
undoubtedly  tended  to  exclude  Milton's  prose  writings  from  that  place 
imo»g  the  popularly-read  English  classics  to  which  their  eloquence 
undoubtedly  entitles  them.    There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  becoming 
vitrj  day  better  known  to  the  general  reader,  and  tliat  their  popularitj 
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]s  certain  to  extend  still  farther.  The  finest  of  themi  at  least  the  most 
calculated  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  literary  student,  are  the  Areofa* 
g'itica,  thtDefensio  Secundaj  the  Defensio  Populi  Anglicani^  \h&  Reasons 
of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelaty^  the  Apology  for  Smeo 
tymnuus,  and  the  Tractate  on  Education, 

§  11.  There  is  no  spectacle  in  the  history  of  literature  more  touching 
and  sublime  than  Milton  blind,  poor,  persecuted,  and  alone,  "fallen 
upon  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  with  dangers  and  with  darkness  com- 
passed round,"  retiring  into  obscurity  to  compose  those  immortal  Epics 
which  have  placed  him  among  the  greatest  poets  of  all  time.  The 
calm  confidence  with  which  he  approached  his  task  was  the  fruit  of 
long  meditation,  profound  study,  and  fervent  prayer.  The  four  great 
Epic  Evangelists,  if  we  may  so  call  them  without  irreverence,  respec- 
tively symbolize  the  four  great  phases  of  the  history  of  mankind. 
Homer  is  the  poetical  representative  of  the  boyhood  of  the  human  race, 
Virgil  of  its  manhood.  These  two  typify  the  glory  and  the  greatness 
of  the  antique  world,  as  exhibited  under  its  two  most  splendid  forms  — 
the  heroic  age  in  Greece,  and  the  majesty  of  Roman  empire.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  culminating  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind  :  it  is  like  the 
mountain  ridge  from  which  diverge  two  rivers  running  in  opposite 
directions.  As  the  antique  world  produced  two  great  epic  types,  so 
did  Christianity — Dante  and  Milton.  Dante  represents  the  poetical 
side  of  Catholic,  Milton  of  Protestant  Christianity ;  Dante  its  infancy,  its 
age  of  faith  and  heroism ;  Milton  its  virile  age,  its  full  development  and 
exaltation.  Dante  is  the  Christian  Homer,  Milton  the  Christian  Virgil. 
If  the  predominant  character  of  Homer  be  vivid  life  and  force,  and  of 
Virgil  majesty  and  grace,  that  of  Dante  is  intensity,  that  of  Milton  is 
sublimity.  Even  in  the  mode  of  representing  their  creations  a  strong 
contrast  may  be  perceived :  Dante  produces  his  effect  by  realizing  the 
ideal,  Milton  by  idealizing  the  real. 

The  Paradise  Lost  was  originally  composed  in  ten  Books  or  Cantos, 
which  were  afterwards  so  divided  as  to  make  twelve.  Its  composition, 
though  the  work  was  probably  meditated  long  before,  occupied  about 
seven  years ;  that  is,  from  1658  to  1665.  I  will  give  a  rapid  analysis  of 
the  poem,  condensed  from  Milton's  own  plan  prefixed  to  the  various 
cantos.  In  Book  /.,  after  the  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  Fall  of 
Man,  and  a  sublime  invocation,  are  described  the  council  of  Satan  and 
the  infernal  angels,  their  determination  to  oppose  the  designs  of  God 
in  tlie  creation  of  the  Earth  and  the  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  and 
the  description  of  the  erection  of  Pandemonium,  the  palace  of  Satan. 
Book  II,  describes  the  debates  of  the  evil  spirits,  the  consent  of  Sat&n 
to  undertake  the  enterprise  of  temptation,  his  journey  to  the  Gates  of 
Hell,  which  he  finds  guarded  by  Sin  and  Death.  Book  III.  transports 
us  to  Heaven,  where,  after  a  dialogue  between  God  the  Father  and 
God  the  Son,  the  latter  offers  himself  as  a  propitiation  for  the  foreseen 
disobedience  of  Adam.  In  the  latter  portion  of  this  canto  Satan  meets 
Uriel,  the  angel  of  the  Sun,  and  inquires  the  road  to  the  new-created 
Eartli,  where,  disguised  as  an  angel  of  light,  he  descends.    Book  JV, 
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to  the  sight  of  Paradise,  and  contains  the  picture  of  tlie 
d  happiness  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  angels  set  a  guard 
nd  Satan  is  arrested  while  endeavoring  to  tempt  Eve  in  a 
is,  however,  allowed  to  escape.  In  Book  V.  Eve  relates 
Adam,  "who  comforts  her;  and  thej,  after  their  morning 
3ed  to  their  daily  employment.  They  are  visited  byths 
el,  sent  to  warn  them ;  and  he  relates  to  Adam  the  story 
:  of  Satan  and  the  disobedient  angels.  In  Book  VI.  the 
Raphael  is  continued,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Son  over  the 
>irits.  Book  VII.  is  devoted  to  the  account  given  by  Ra- 
am's  request,  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  In  Book  VIII* 
le  conference  between  the  angel  and  Adam,  who  describes 
3  and  recollections,  his  meeting  with  Eve,  and  their  union. 
Df  Book  IX.  is  the  temptation  first  of  Eve,  and  then, 
,  of  Adam.  Book  X.  contains  the  judgment  and  sentence, 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are  instructed  to  clothe  themselves, 
kphant,  returns  to  Pandemonium,  but  not  before  Sin  and 
ruct  a  causeway  through  Chaos  to  Earth.  Satan  recounts 
but  is  with  all  his  angels  transformed  into  serpents.  Adam 
vail  their  fault,  and  determine  to  implore  pardon.  Book 
the  acceptance  of  Adam's  repentance  by  the  Almighty, 
'-er,  commands  him  to  be  expelled  from  Paradise.  The 
el  is  sent  to  reveal  to  Adam  the  consequences  of  his  trans- 
\\Q,  laments  her  exile  from  Eden,  and  Michael  shows  Adam 
he  destiny  of  man  before  the  Flood.  Book  XII.  continues 
ic  picture  shown  to  Adam  by  Michael  of  the  fate  of  the 
from  the  flood.  Adam  is  comforted  by  the  account  of  the 
and  rehabilitation  of  man,  and  by  the  destinies  of  the 
he  poem  terminates  with  the  wandering  forth  of  our  first 
1  Paradise. 

iar  form  of  blank  verse  in  which  this  poem,  as  well  as  the 
^g-ained,  is  written,  was,  if  not  absolutely  invented  by  Mil- 
t  first  employed  by  him  in  the  narrative  or  epic  form  of 
ough  consisting  mechanically  of  precisely  the  same  ele- 
3  dramatic  metre  employed  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contem- 
ns kind  of  verse  acquires,  in  the  hand  of  Milton,  a  music  of 
ferent  tone  and  rhythm.  It  is  exceedingly  solemn,  digni- 
ried  with  such  inexhaustible  flexibility  that  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  find  two  verses  of  similar  structure  and  accentu- 
least  except  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
fication  of  metrical  foot,  every  conceivable  combination  of 
i  employed  to  varj'  the  harmony ;  and  in  this  respect  Milton 
)  his  metrical  structure  an  ever-changing  cadence,  as  beauti- 
and  as  delicately  responsive  to  the  impressions  required  to 
I,  as  can  be  found  in  the  multitudinc  js  billow-like  harmonies 
eric  hexameter,  whose  regular  yet  varied  cadence  has  been 
pared  to  the  roll  of  the  ocean, 
the  incidents  and  personages  of  the  pottv\ -^^  tod  extreme 
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timpIIcitT  united  with  the  richest  complexity  and  invenuveness.  ^VhoMj 
it  suited  his  purpose.  Milton  closelj  followed  the  eerere  condensatioif 
of  the  scriptural  nsurative,  where  the  whole  history  of  primitive  tngil| 
kind  is  related  in  a  few  sentences ;  and  where  his  subject  required  fairil 
to  give  a  loose  to  his  invention,  he  showed  that  no  poet  ever  surpassed 
him  in  fertility  of  conception.  The  description  of  the  fallen  angelSf 
tlie  splendors  of  Heaven,  the  horrors  of  Hell,  the  ideal  yet  natural  love" 
liness  of  Paradise,  exhibits  not  only  a  perception  of  all  that  is  awfuli 
sublimet  or  attractive  in  landscape  and  natural  phenomena,  but  the 
power  of  overstepping  the  bounds  of  our  earthly  experience,  and  so 
realizing  scenes  of  superhuman  beauty  or  horror,  that  they  are  pre* 
sented  to  the  reader's  eye  with  a  vividness  rivalling  that  of  the  memory 
ib.elf.  The  characters  introduced,  the  Deity  and  His  celestial  host, 
Satan  and  his  infernal  follo\i-ers,  and,  perhaps,  above  all  the  ideal  and 
heroic,  yet  intensely  human  personages  of  our  first  Parents  in  theit 
state  of  innocence,  bear  witness  alike  to  the  fertility  of  Milton's  inven- 
tion, the  severity  of  his  taste,  and  the  loftiness  of  what  we  may  stjie 
his  artistic  morality.  In  Dante  and  Tasso  the  evil  spirits,  powerfulljr 
and  picturesquely  as  they  may  be  described,  are  composed  of  the  com- 
mon elements  of  popular  superstition :  they  are  monsters  and  bugbears, 
with  horns,  and  tails,  and  eyes  of  glowing  braise :  and  in  their  action 
we  see  nothing  but  savage  malignity  exaggerated  to  colossal  propor- 
tions. Milton's  Satan  is  no  caricature  of  the  popular  demon  of  vulgaf 
superstition  :  he  is  not  less  tiian  Archangel,  though  archangel  ruined; 
and  in  him,  as  well  as  in  his  attendant  spirits,  the  poet  has  given  sub- 
limity as  well  as  variety  to  his  infernal  agencies,  by  investing  them 
with  the  most  loftv  or  terrible  attributes  of  the  divinities  of  classical 
mythology.  In  employing  this  artifice  he  was  able  to  pour  out  upon 
this  department  of  his  subject  all  the  wealth  of  his  incomparable  learn- 
ing, and  to  make  his  descriptions  as  suggestive  as  they  are  beautiful. 
Indeed,  the  mode  by  which  he  impresses  the  imagination  is  partly 
derived  from  the  power,  grandeur,  and  completeness  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions, and  partly  by  the  indirect  allusions  wherein  his  subsidiarjr 
illustrations  revive  in  our  minds  all  the  impressions  left  in  them  by 
natural  beauty,  by  the  finest  passages  of  other  poets,  and  by  all  that  is 
most  striking  in  art,  in  history,  and  in  legend.  Milton  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  poet  of  the  learned ;  for  however  imposing  may  be  his  pic- 
tures even  to  the  most  uncultivated  intellect,  it  is  only  to  a  reader 
familiar  with  a  large  extent  of  classical  and  Biblical  reading  that  he 
displays  his  full  powers.  Of  him  may  be  eminently  said  that  "  he  who 
reads,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not "  a  spirit,  if  not  equal  yet  trainee 
at  least  in  somewhat  similar  discipline  as  hisLOwn,  the  half  of  his  beaii' 
ties  will  be  imperceptible.  In  the  personages  and  characters  of  Adan 
and  Eve  he  has  solved  perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  presented  bj 
his  undertaking  —  that  of  representing  two  human  beings  in  a  positioi 
which  no  other  human  beings  ever  did  or  ever  can  occupy;  and  en 
dowed  with  such  feelings  and  sentiments  as  they  alone  could  hav* 
experienced.     They  are  beings  worthy  o^  VVv^  P^T^d\?.e  they  inhabit 
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though  raised  to  heroic  and  ideal  proportions,  their  mora!  and 

WDtdlectual  qualities  are  such  as  we  can  understand  and  consequcntljf 

sympathize  with.     There  is  nothing  more  admirable  than  the  intensa 

lunnanitjr  with  which  Milton  has  clothed  them ;  while  at  the  same  time 

tfaej  are  truly  ideal  impersonations  of  love,  innocencei  and  worship. 

like  the  finest  relics  of  ancient  sculpture,  or  the  consummate  works  of 

ttrly  Italian  painting,  they  reach  the  full  majesty  of  tlie  divine  without 

fbrfeiting  the  human  and  the  real. 

In  the  conduct  and  development  of  the  plot  of  his  poem  Milton  unitet 
tl:e  merits  of  simplicity  and  complexity.  He  follows  closely,  when  i; 
luits  his  purpose,  the  severe  concision  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  at 
tiiefiame  time  gives  a  loose  to  his  mighty  invention  in  the  scenes  of 
Hell,  of  Heaven,  and  particularly  in  the  episodical  description  of  the 
revolt  and  punishment  of  the  Fallen  Angels.  It  has  been  objected  tliat 
Adam  is  only  the  nominal  hero  oi Paradise  Lost,  and  that  the  real  pro- 
tagonist is  Satan ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  necessarily  inferior 
Dature  of  man,  as  compared  with  the  tremendous  agencies  of  which  he 
is  the  sport,  reduces  him,  apparently  at  least,  to  a  secondary  part  in  the 
drama;  but  this  difficulty  is  surmounted  by  the  dignity  and  moral  ele- 
vation which  Milton  has  given  to  his  human  personages,  and  by  his 
making  them  the  central  pivot  round  which  revolves  the  whole  action. 
To  speak  of  particular  passages,  either  of  sentiment  or  description,  in 
which  Milton  exhibits  beauty  or  sublimity,  would  be  quite  inappropriate 
in  an  essay  whose  limits  are  confined :  I  may  remark,  that  in  every 
instance  where  his  imagination  and  plastic  power  are  seen  at  work,  we 
find  him  at  once  soaring  from  the  sensible  into  the  abstract. 

If  the  genius  of  Dante  be  eminently  analytic,  that  of  Milton  is  as 
obviously  synthetic :  where  the  former  takes  captive  your  credulity  by 
the  intense  realization  —  often  attained  by  the  most  matter-of-fact 
details  of  measurement  or  comparison  —  of  the  awful  objects  which  he 
sets,  as  it  were,  before  your  bodily  eye,  the  latter  hurries  your  imagina- 
tion into  the  realms  of  the  ideal  by  suggesting  what  you  dimly  conceive 
rather  than  have  ever  seen.  Thus  in  a  somewhat  parallel  passage  of 
the  two  poets,  Dante,  wishing  to  convey  the  conception  of  the  size  of  a 
monstrous  giant,  gives  you  an  exact  measurement  of  some  of  its  parts, 
nnd compares  them  to  some  well-known  and  familiar  object;  Milton, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  giant  bulk  of  the  thunder-smitten  demon 
lie  extended  "many  a  rood"  upon  the  burning  billows,  and  instantly 
goes  off  into  picturesque  details  of  the  "small  night-foundered  skifi*** 
moored  to  the  scaly  rind  of  the  whale  to  which  Satan  is  compared  :  or 
•gain,  in  that  passage  of  unequalled  grandeur  where  the  evil  spiiil 
•fefies  the  archangel  who  has  detected  him :  — 

"  On  the  other  side,  Satan,  alarmed, 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood, 
Like  Teneiiffe  or  Atlas,  unremoved. 
His  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Bat  horror  plumed." 

fhe  w'lole  poem  is  crowded  with  similar  exam^\e%  oC  t^^  Idealiiin^ 
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tendency,  which  no  poet  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree,  and  which' 
is  always  united  with  Milton's  peculiar  taste  for  illustrating  his  pictures 
by  means  of  subsidiary  allusions  suggesting  the  finest  and  most  impose  . 
ing  objects  in  art,  in  legend,  in  nature,  and  in  poetry. 

§  13.  The  companion-poem  to  the  great  Epic,  the  Odyssey  to  the 
Christian  Iliad,  is  the  Paradise  Regained,  It  is  much  shorter  than  the 
first  work,  and  consists  of  only  Four  Books  or  Cantos.  The  subject  is 
the  Temptation  of  Christ  by  Satan  in  the  Wilderness ;  and  the  poet  ha* 
closely  followed  the  narrative  of  that  incident,  as  recorded  in  the  fourth 
I  hapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  onljr 
event  comparable  in  importance  to  the  Fall  of  Man  was  tlie  Redeosption 
of  Man  through  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour;  and  that  the 
Cross  is  the  natural  counterpart  to  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good 
and  E^  il ;  Calvary  the  true  pendant  to  Eden.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
to  attribute  to  advanced  age  or  the  consciousness  of  failing  powers 
Milton's  selection  for  the  subject  of  his  second  epic,  of  an  event  in  the 
history  of  Our  Lord  which,  however  important  in  itself-*  is  unquestion- 
ably far  less  momentous  than  the  consummation  of  the  great  act  of 
human  redemption.  Some  have  ascribed  this  choice  to  certain  modifi- 
cations of  belief  experienced  by  the  poet  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
which  prevented  him  from  selecting  the  Crucifixion  as  a  subject.  Into 
this  mysterious  question  it  would  be  misplaced  to  enter  here ;  I  will 
content  myself  with  noting  that  the  universal  consent  of  readers  places 
the  Paradise  Regained,  in  point  of  interest  and  variety,  very  far  below 
the  Paradise  Lost,  The  inferiority  of  interest  is,  of  course,  attributable 
to  its  want  of  action;  the  whole  poem  being  occupied  with  the  argu- 
ments carried  on  between  Carist  and  the  Tempter,  and  the  description 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  as  contemplated  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  Even  in  Paradise  Lost  the  long  and  sublime  dialogues, 
frequently  turning  on  the  most  arduous  subtleties  of  theology,  though 
they  probably  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  in  Milton's  own  day,  when 
such  subjects  formed  topics  of  universal  discussion,  are  now  often  found 
to  be  tedious ;  but  in  that  poem  they  are  relieved  by  the  perpetual  inter- 
ference of  action.  In  Paradise  Regained  the  genius  of  Milton  appears 
in  its  ripest  and  completest  development :  the  self-restraint  of  consum- 
mate art  is  everywhere  apparent ;  and  in  the  descriptions  of  Rome, 
Atliens,  Babylon,  and  the  state  of  society  and  knowledge,  the  great  poet 
has  reached  a  height  of  solemn  grandeur  which  shows  him  to  have 
lost  nothing  either  of  imagination  or  of  learning.  Nevertheless  the 
effect  of  the  poem  upon  the  general  reader  is  less  powerful  than  that  of 
Paradise  Lost,  A  rapid  analysis  of  the  poem  would  be  as  follows :  — 
Bo'jk  I.  After  being  baptized,  Jesus  ofiers  to  undertake  the  defeat  of  the 
plans  meditated  by  Satan.  He  retires  into  the  wilderness.  Satan  ap- 
pears under  the  disguise  of  an  old  peasant, /and  endeavors  to  jjstify 
himself.  Book  II.  contains  a  consultation  of  the  evil  spirits,  after 
which  Satan  tempts  Our  Lord  with  a  banquet  and  afterwards  with 
riches.  In  Book  III,  Satan  pursues  his  attempts,  endeavoring  to  excite 
ambition  in  the  mind  of  the  Saviour,  and  shows  him  the  kingdoms  of 
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ia.  Bmtfk  IV.  exhibits  the  greatness  of  Rome  and  the  infcllcctnal 
jries  jf  Athens;  and  Our  Lord,  after  being  conveyed  back  to  the 
aert,  is  exposed  to  a  pitiless  storm ;  Satan  again  appears,  and,  after 
rrying  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  the.  Temple,  is  again  defeated  and 
duced  to  silence.  The  poem  terminates  with  a  triumphant  hvmn  of 
e  angels  ministering  to  our  Lord  after  His  fast.  In  grandeur,  cle- 
ition,  and  a  kind  of  subdued  sentiment,  the  Paradise  Regained  in  no 
aisc  yields  to  its  immortal  companion ;  but  in-  brilliancy  of  coloring 
ad  intensity  of  interest  it  is  inferior.  It  may  be  said  that  the  beauties 
f  Paradise  Regained  will  generally  be  more  perceptible  as  the  reader 
dvances  in  life,  and  to  those  minds  in  which  the  contemplative  faimlty 
\  more  developed  than  the  imagination. 

§  14.  To  this,  the  closing  period  of  Milton's  literary  career,  belongs 
he  Tragedy  of  Samson  Agonistes,  constructed  according  to  the  strictest 
■ules  of  the  Greek  classical  drama.  In  the  character  of  the  hero,  his 
)lindness,  his  sufferings,  and  his  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  Milton 
lias  given  a  most  touching  embodiment  of  himself.  As  in  the  Greek 
tragedies,  the  action  is  simple,  the  persons  few,  the  statuesque  severity 
of  the  dialogue  is  relieved  by  majestic  outbursts  of  lyric  verse  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Chorus,  and  the  catastrophe,  which  could  not  be 
represented  worthily  on  the  stage,  is,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  related 
by  a  messenger.  The  whole  piece  breathes  the  somewhat  harsh  but 
lofty  patriotism  and  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  lyric- 
chonises  are  sometimes  inexpressibly  sublime.  So  closely  has  Milton 
copied  all  the  details,  literary  as  well  as  mechanical,  of  the  ancient 
dramas,  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  a  modern  reader 
will  obtain  a  more  exact  impression  of  what  a  Greek  tragedy  was,  from 
the  study  of  Samson  AgonisteSy  than  from  the  most  faithful  translation 
of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  The  ancient  tragedies  had  always  a  reli- 
gious or  mythological  element ;  and  the  Biblical  character,  for  us,  has 
a  sanctity  like  that  of  the  heroic  legends  for  a  Greek ;  and  therefore 
Samson  is  to  us  a  personage  not  dissimilar  to  what  Prometheus  or 
Hercules  would  have  been  to  a  Greek. 


NOTES   AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CONTEMFORABIES  OF  MILTON. 


Secretaiy.  This  appcli^tment  he  obtained,  tboagli 
not  till  some  time  after,  in  VSSi ;  and  Man'ell  appear* 
to  have  all  along  entertained  tlie  strongest  admira- 
tion for  his  great  colk-aguc;  an  admiration  founded 
on  community  of  taste  as  m'cII  as  conformity  In 
political  and  religious  opinions.  Not  long  before 
tlie  Restoration  Marvell  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  representative  for  the  town  of  Hull, 
and  down  to  his  death,  in  1C78,  he  continue  1  to  Atlfil 
the  duties  of  a  good  patriot  and  an  honest  man. 
Many  striking  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  lucor* 
ruptible  integrity,  of  the  constancy  ^'th  which  h« 
fithhimaelf  in  tbecBieeiitiao  ofhUoOee  of  Latin  I  resisted  boi\x  tb«  in«aMC«»  uA  ^^c^^'Wa  ^  ^^li 
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J^'y  eonneeted,  principally  in  a  political,  but 
onueHegree  also  in  a  literary  relation,  with  MU- 
^  is  the  truly  venerable  name  of  A:(i>BSW  Mah- 
^.i  (1(2S>.IU78).  lie  was  born  in  1020,  educated  at 
^^'"ibridge,  and  employed  the  eailier  part  of  his 
iift  io  the  diplomatic  service,  having  been  for  some 
^attached  to  the  English  embassy  at  Constanti- 
'"'l^*'  He  afterwards  gave  instruction  in  the  family 
o'Fti^hz,  and  was  recommended  by  Milton  to  the 
^rcndent  Bradshaw  as  a  person  rery  fit  to  be  joined 
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Comt,  of  whow  arliltnay  proceedingt  he  was  a  vig- 
orooi  opponent  Bat  though  many  of  thew  ctories 
do  not  rest  upon  veiy  good  authority,  their  general 
■imilarity  proves  the  character  he  enjoyed  not  only 
for  Tirtue  but  for  a  pleasant  and  festive  wit  He  is 
•aid  not  to  have  been  eloquent,  but  to  have  been 
listened  to  by  all  parties  with  respect ;  and  his  char- 
acter seems  to  have  conspicuously  combined  the 
■ererest  rectitude  with  good  nature  and  intelligence. 
Be  took  an  active  part  in  the  contruversies  of  the 
day,  and  in  several  pamphlets  powerfully  denounced 
the  arbitrary  and  papistical  tendencies  of  the  gov- 
onment  His  works  contain  many  interesting 
iletails  of  his  long  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
Milton,  ne  also  deserves  an  honorable  place  among 
the  minor  poets  of  his  time.  His  Lamentatiim  ^f 
Hm  yiimph  on  tht  Death  of  her  Fawn,  his  song  of 
TM  Emigrants  (the  Puritan  exiles)  to  Bermuda, 
his  Thoughts  in  a  Garden,  are  full  of  sweet  and 
pleasant  fancies,  and  exhibit  a  great  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression, often  exquisite  fh)m  its  very  quaintness ; 
as,  for  example,  where  he  represents  the  oranges 
hanging  in  the  tropic  shade  "  like  golden  lamps  in 
a  green  light**  or,  again,  the  fitwn  which  "  trod  as 
if  on  the  fbur  winds,"  a  most  delicate  hyperbole. 
In  his  satirical  verses  on  the  Dutch  he  has  a  droll 
exaggeration  and  ingenious  buffoonery;  many  of 
the  ideas  are  worthy  of  the  quaint  and  learned 
ftncy  of  Butler.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  com- 
plete contrast  than  that  presented  by  the  conduct  of 
Marvell  as  compared  with  that  of  Waller.  They 
vere  both  men  of  rare  attainments ;  but  while  Mar- 
yell  will  always  remain  the  type  of  the  honest  in- 
corruptible politician,  faithful  to  his  convictions. 
And  the  warm  advocate  of  liberty  and  toleration. 
Waller  is  tiie  ideal  of  the  cowardly  and  selfish  time- 
•erver. 

Another  political  writer  of  this  period  is  JAUSS 
Qabbington  (1611-1677),  the  author  of  tlie  once 
flunous  republican  theory  embodied  in  the  Oceana, 
Which  may  be  regarded  as  forming  the  counterpart 
to  Hobbes's  monarchical  scheme  of  the  Leviathan. 
He  was  learnedly  brought  up  at  Oxford,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  disciple  of  Chillingworth,  and 
for  a  loDg  time  resided  abroad  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  being  at  various  times  attached  to  the  lega- 
tions in  Holland,  Denmark,  the  Hague,  and  Venice. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  attendants  upon  King 
Charles  I.,  when  that  unfortunate  prince  was  a  pris- 
oner in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  in  1647 ;  and 
succeeded  in  inspiring  the  captive  sovereign  with 
flecUngs  of  confidence  and  attachment  He  himself 
fielt  St  long  admiration  for  those  high  qualities  of 
patience  and  magnanimity  which  misfortune  devel- 
oped in  Charles's  character.  His  great  work,  the 
Oceana,  was  published  in  1S56.  It  contains  an 
daborats  project  fbr  the  establishment  of  a  pure 
wpublic  upon  philosophical  principles,  carried  out 
lo  those  ininuta  details  which  are  so  firequently  met 
vith  iu  papa  ooustiftutiu&s,  and  which  are  so  im- 


practieable  vhan  attempted  to  be  pat  in  actual  CBe* 
cation.   His  organiration  ia  baaed  upon  landetf 
pxopexty^  which,  he  maintains,  is  the  only  solid 
fbundation   for   power;    and  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  his  plan  is  the  principle  of  an  eiec< 
tive  administration,  whose  members  are  to  go  out 
of  office  by  a  complicated  system  of  rotation.  Hii 
exposition  is  clear  and  logical,  bat  the  method  he 
proposes  has  the  never-fkiling  def^  of  all  theN 
scientific  systems  of  ideal  oonstitation-makcrs,  viz., 
that  of  calculating  upon  results  as  if  they  could  to 
predicted  with  unerrhig  certainty  upon  mathemsfi* 
cal  premises.    Political  projectors,  fh>m  Plato  down 
to  the  Abb<  Si<y^  invariably  forget  that  they  han 
to  do  with  the  capricious  elements  of  human  naton, 
and  not  with  ciphers  or  the  imvaiyiog  forces  of 
inanimate  nature.    Harrington  was  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  Rota  Club;  a  society  of  political 
enthusiasts  who  met  to  discuss  their  tiieories,  and  to 
which  belonged  most  of  the  philosophical  rqMib- 
licans  of  that  day  ~  the  Girondins  of  our  English 
Revolution.     In   these    discussions   Harrington's 
mind  was  so  heated  that  at  last  his  reason  gave  way 
while  undergoing  an  imprisonment  to  which  he  had 
been  condemned;  and  in  1677  he  died,  after  having 
been  liberated  firom  confinement  and  xcstored  to 
the  care  of  his  friends  in  ooarideratlon  of  his  in- 
sanity. 

Alqsbnon  Stonxt  (1621-1688),  another  eelebrat> 
ed  republican  writer,  the  son  of  Robert,  Earl  ot 
Leicester,  and  executed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  IXtcounes  an  Ooveimmemi, 
which  was  not  published  till  1686.  It  U  a  leftatatlon 
of  the  patriarchal  theory  which  is  most  fiilty  pro- 
pounded in  the  Patriareha  of  SiB  Robkbt  FH.- 
UES,  written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  not 
published  till  1680.  Fihner's  fhndamental  fulncipto 
b,  that  the  paternal  authority  is  absolute,  and  that 
the  first  kings,  lieing  fathers  of  fiunilies,  have  tran^ 
mitted  this  power  to  their  descendants.  Filmer's 
work  was  answered  by  Loeke  immediatelj  after  the 
Revolution  (p.  272). 

Our  Revolution,  so  fertile  in  striking  events  and 
great  orators,  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  was  not  with* 
out  many  noble  instances  of  viitne  and  intellect 
exhibited  by  women.  On  the  side  of  the  fHends  of 
liberty  appear  two  female  figures  growing  with  the 
purest  radiance — those  of  Ladt  Raghxl  BU88EI.1;., 
wife  of  the  illustrious  patriot  and  martyr,  and  of 
LUGT  HuTOnmsoK,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea 
of  coi^ugal  affection  and  constancy.  Both  cccupj 
an  honorable  place  in  the  literature  of  their  time., 
the  former  by  the  admirable  collection  of  letters 
written  to  her  friends  after  the  cruel  bereavement 
she  so  nobly  supported,  and  the  latter  by  the  me- 
moirs which  are  among  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  documents  of  that  agitated  time.  Latty 
Russell,  whose  husband  was  executed  in  1688|  sur* 
vived  till  1725,  and  her  correspondence  was  collaeteil 
and  published  after  ber  death. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    AGE  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 

8linrELBrm*E3Et :  his  life.  §  2.  Subject  and  nature  of  Hudibras,  j  3.  Duti 
ey'b  mlBcellaneous  writings.  §  4.  John  Drtden  :  his  life.  §  5,  His  dramas. 
.  6.  His  polios.  Absalom  and  AckitopheL  The  Medal,  Mac-Flec/cnoe 
\  7.  Religio  Laid  and  the  Hind  and  Pmither,  j  8.  Odes,  Translations  cf 
J%«enal  and  Virgil.  $  9.  Fables.  {  10.  Dryden*s  prose  works.  {11.  John 
BuNYAN  :  bis  life.  §  12.  His  works.  Grace  abounding  in  the  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners.  §  13.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  §  14.  The  Holy  War,  }  15.  Edwa.ro 
Hyde,  Eari<  op  Clarendon.  §  His  Eihtory  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  §  17. 
IzAAK  Walton.  His  Lives  and  Complete  Angler,  §  18.  Mabquess  of  Hal- 
ifax. JoHK  Evelyn.   §  19.  Samuel  Pepys.  §  20.  Sir  Roger  L 'Estrange. 

§  1.  If  the  greatest  name  among  the  Puritan  and  Republican  party 
e  that  of  Milton,  the  most  illustrious  literary  representative  of  the 
'avaliers  is  certainly  Samuel  Butler  (1612-1680).    However  opposed 
A  political  opinions,  and  however  different  in  the  nature  of  their  works, 
hese  two  men  have  some  points  of  resemblance,  in  the  vastness  of  an 
ilmost  universal  erudition,  and  in  the  immense  quantity  of  thought 
irhich  is  embodied  in  their  writings.    The  life  of  Butler  was  melan- 
choly ;  the  great  wit  was  incessantly  persecuted  by  disappointment  and 
distress ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  such  indigence  as  to  have  been 
indebted  for  a  grave  to  the  pity  of  an  admirer.     He  was  born  of  respec- 
table but  not  wealthy  parentage  in  161 2,  and  began  his  education  at 
"Worcester  Free  School.    Great  obscurity  rests  upon  the  details  of  his 
career:  thus  there  are  contradictory  traditions  as  to  whether  he  studied 
at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge,  or  even  whether  he  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a  University  training  at  all.    In  all  probability  the  latter  supposition 
is.the  truth,  and  lack  of  means  deprived  him  of  any  lengthened  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring,  at  either  University,  any  portion  of  that  immense 
learning  which  his  works  prove  him  to  have  possessed.    As  a  young 
roan  he  performed  the  office  of  clerk  to  Jeffries,  a  country  Justice  of  the 
Peace;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  English  law  procedure.    He  was  afterwards  —  most  likely 
by  the  protection  of  Selden,  who  knew  and  admired  his  talents,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  employed  him  as  an  amanuensis  —  preferred  to  the 
service  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  in  whose  house  Selden  long  resided, 
and  to  whom  indeed  he  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  married.    Here 
Butler  enjoyed  one  of  the  few  gleams  of  sunshine  that  cheered  his 
unhappy  lot;   he  possessed  good  opportunities  for  study  in  tranquil 
retirement,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  conversing  with  accomplished 
[^en.    It  is  nearly  certain  that  he  was  for  some  time  in  the  service  — 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor  or  clerk  —  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  county  magnate,  and  who  Igiired  prommeivW^  m  \ho^^  trau* 
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bled  times  as  a  violent  republican  member  of  Parliament,  and  as  one 
of  Cromwell's  provincial  satraps,  half  military  and  half  political.  In 
the  house  of  Luke,  who  was  an  ardent  fanatic,  Butler  had  tlie  op|)or> 
tunity  of  accumulating  those  innumerable  traits  of  bigotry  and  absur* 
dity  which  he  afterwards  interwove  into  his  great  satire  on  the  Puritans 
and  Independents;  and  Luke  himself,  it  seems  almost  indubitable,  was 
the  original  of  Butler's  inimitable  caricature  of  Hudibras,  in  which  he 
embodies  all  that  was  odious,  ridiculous,  and  vile  in  the  politics  and 
religion  of  the  dominant  party.  His  great  work,  the  burlesque  satire 
of  Hudibras^  was  published  in  detached  portions  and  at  irregular  inter- 
vals :  the  first  part,  containing  the  first  three  cantos,  in  1663,  the  second 
part  in  the  following  year,  and  the  third  not  until  1678.  Though  com- 
posed, in  all  probability,  long  before,  the  first  instalment  of  this  inimi- 
table satire  was  obliged  to  await  the  Restoration  to  make  its  first 
appearance ;  for  it  was  only  that  event,  by  inaugurating  the  triumph? 
of  Butler's  loyal  opinions,  that  could  have  secured  the  author  from  seri- 
ous danger.  The  poem  instantly  became  the  most  popular  book  of  the 
age ;  for  it  gratified  at  once  the  taste  for  the  highest  wit  and  ingenuity, 
and  the  vindictive  triumph  of  the  Royalists  over  their  enemies  and 
tyrants.  Charles  II.,  with  all  his  vices,  was  a  man  who  could  appre- 
ciate wit  and  learning.  He  carried  about  Hudibras  in  his  pocket,  was 
incessantly  quoting  and  admiring  it,  and  Butler's  poem  became  as  fash- 
ionable at  court  as  the  not  superior  satire  of  Rabelais  had  been  in  a 
former  age.  Very  little  solid  recompense,  however,  accrued  to  Butler 
for  his  work.  He  was  named  Secretary  to  Lord  Carbury,  and  in  thai 
capacity  held  for  some  time  the  office  of  Steward  of  Ludlow  Castle, 
where  the  Comus  of  Milton  had  been  presented  before  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater  by  his  accomplished  children;  but  soon  after  Butler  lost 
this  place.  It  is  said  that  Clarendon,  then  Chancellor,  and  Bucking- 
ham, as  well  as  the  King,  had  intended  to  do  something  for  the  illus- 
trious supporter  of  their  cause ;  but  that  a  sort  of  fatality  combined 
with  the  usual  ingratitude  of  that  profligate  court  to  leave  Butler  in  his 
former  poverty ;  and  the  great  ,wit  is  reported  to  have  died,  in  extreme 
poverty,  in  a  miserable  lodging  in  Rose  Street,  Covent  Garden  (1680). 
He  was  buried,  at  the  expense  of  his  friend  and  admirer,  Longueville, 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's  in  that  poor  neighborhood. 

§  2.  Butler's  principal  title  to  immortality  is  his  burlesque  poem  of 
Hudibras,  a  satire  upon  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  the  fanatic  or 
republican  party,  and  particularly  of  the  two  dominant  sects  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents.  It  is  indeed  to  the  English  Common- 
wealth Revolution  what  the  satire  Menippee  is  to  the  troubles  and 
intrigues  of  the  League.  Its  plan  is  perfectly  original,  though  tl  e  lead- 
ing idea  may  be  in  some  measure  referred  to  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cer- 
rantes;  but  as  the  object  of  Butler  was  totally  different  from  that  of 
the  immortal  Spanish  humorist,  so  the  execution  is  so  modified  as  to 
leave  the  English  work  all  the  glory  of  complete  novelty.  The  aim  of 
Cervantes  was  to  make  us  laugh  at  the  extravagances  of  his  hero,  but 
without  losing  our  love  and  respect  for  his  noble  and  heroic  character; 
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'  Butler  was  to  render  his  personages  as  odnus  and  conteinpti« 
was  compatible  with  the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous.  Don  Quix- 
ough  never  ceasing  to  be  laughable,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
e  and  respectable:  indeed  it  is  only  the  discordance  between 
\y  chivalric  sentiments  and  the  low  and  prosaic  incidents  which 
nd  him,  that  makes  him  ridiculous  at  all.  Transport  him  to  the 
the  Round  Table,  and  he  is  worthy  to  ride  by  the  side  of  Liance* 
jalahad.  Butler's  hero  —  the  combination  of  all  that  is  ugly, 
lly,  pedantic,  selfish,  and  hypocritical  —  is  on  the  very  verge  of 
an  object,  not  of  ridicule,  but  of  hatred  and  detestation ;  and 
and  detestation  are  tragic  and  not  comic  feelings.  Butler  has 
consummate  skill  in  stopping  short  just  where  his  aim  required 
I  comic  writing,  the  object  of  which  is  to  excite  laughter,  attains 
:ct  by  the  principle  of  discordance  or  disharmony  between  its 
and  treatment ;  for  as  harmony  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
lutiful,  so  is  discord  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  ludicrous : 
uently  comic  representations,  whether  written,  painted,  or  sculp- 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  categories,  both  attaining 
nd  by  the  same  principle,  though  exhibiting  that  principle  in  two 
it  ways.  In  one  we  have  a  lofty  and  elevated  subject  intention- 
:ated  in  a  low  and  prosaic  manner ;  in  the  other  a  low  and  prosaic 
:  treated  in  a  lofty  and  pompous  manner ;  and  in  either  case  the 
5t,  or  discord,  between  the  subject  and  the  treatment,  being  sud- 
presented  to  the  imagination,  provokes  that  mysterious  emotion 
we  call  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  In  the  former  case  is  pro- 
what  we  name  Burlesque,  in  the  second  what  we  designate  Mock* 

poem  of  Hudibras  describes  the  adventures  of  a  fanatic  Justice 
Peace  and  his  clerk,  who  sally  forth  to  put  a  stop  to  the  amuse- 
of  the  common  people,  against  which  the  Rump  Parliament  had 
ity  passed  many  violent  and  oppressive  acts.  Not  only  were  the 
!S  suppressed,  and  all  cheerful  amusements  proscribed,  during 
oomy  time,  but  the  rougher  pastimes  of  the  lower  classes,  among 
bear-baiting  was  one  of  the  most  favorite,  were  violently  sup- 
i  by  authority.  The  celebrated  story  of  Colonel  Pride  causing 
irs  to  be  shot  by  a  file  of  soldiers  furnished  the  enemies  of  the 
1  government  with  inexhaustible  materials  for  epigram  and 
ure.  Be  it  observed  that  these  severe  measures  were  in  no 
prompted  by  any  motive  drawn  from  the  brutal  cruelty  of  the 
but  simply  from  a  systematic  hostility  to  everything  that  bore  a 
nee  of  gayety  and  amusement.  Sir  Hudibras,  the  hero  of  Butler, 
lo,  as  already  remarked,  is  in  all  probability  a  caricature  of  Sir 
1  Luke,  is  described,  both  in  his  person  and  equipment,  and  in  his 
and  intellectual  features,  as  a  combination  of  pedantry,  cow- 
ugliness,  and  hypocrisy,  such  as,  for  completeness,  oddity  of 
y,  and  richness  of  grotesque  illustration,  no  comic  writer,  neither 
I,  nor  Rabelais,  nor  Voltaire,  i)or  Swift,  has. surpassed.  He  is 
le  or  representative  of  tlie  Presbyterian  party.    His  clerk  Ralph 
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—  the  Sancho  Panqa  of  this  odious  Quixote  —  is  the  satiric  portrait  of  f^ 
the  sour,  wrong-headed,  but  more  enthusiastic  Independent  sect  Thi  t^. 
versification  adopted  by  Butler,  as  well  as  the  name  of  his  hero,ii  ?=: 
drawn  from  the  old  Anglo-Norman  Trouv^re  poets,  and  the  Legends  of  ra 
the  Round  Table ;  and  the  baseness  of  the  incident ,  the  minuteness  of  t  -: 
the  details,  and  the  long  dialogues  between  the  personages,  form  a  .^ 
parody  the  comic  impression  of  which  is  heightened  when  we  think  of  -je 
tlie  stately  incidents  of  which  the  poem  is  a  burlesque.  Sallying  forth  •"% 
to  stop  the  popular  amusements.  Sir  Hudibras  and  his  Squire  encoun-  1 
ter  a  procession  of  ragamuffins  conducting  a  bear  to  the  place  of 
combat.  They  refuse  to  disperse  at  the  summons  of  the  knight,  when  j 
a  furious  mock-heroic  battle  ensues,  in  which,  after  varying  fortunes,  j 
Hudibras  is  victorious,  and  succeeds  in  incarcerating  in  the  parish  | 
stocks  the  principal  delinquents.  Their  comrades  return  to  the  charge, 
liberate  them,  and  place  in  durance  in  their  stead  the  Knight  and 
Squire,  who  are  in  their  turn  liberated  by  a  rich  widow,  to  whom  Sir 
Hudibras,  purely  from  interested  motives,  is  paying  his  court.  Hudi- 
bras afterwards  visits  the  lady,  and  receives  a  sound  beating  from  her 
servants  disguised  as  devils ;  and  he  afterwards  consults  a  lawyer  and 
an  astrologer  to  obtain  revenge  and  satisfaction.  The  merit,  however, 
and  the  interest  of  this  extraordinary  poem  by  no  means  consist  in  its 
plot.  Such  incidents  as  are  introduced  are  indeed  described  "with 
extraordinary  animation  and  a  grotesque  richness  of  invention;  but 
there  is  a  complete  want  of  unity  and  connection  of  interest,  and  there 
cannot  be  traced  any  general  combination  of  events  into  an  intrigue, 
or  leading  to  a  catastrophe. 

A  long  interval  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  first  and  last 
canto,  and  in  that  interval  the  politics  of  the  day  had  undergone  a 
complete  change.  Butler,  whose  main  object  was  to  satirize  the  follies 
and  wickedness  of  the  reigning  partj',  was  obliged  to  direct  his  shafts 
against  quite  other  vices  and  totally  different  persons :  thus  in  the  last 
canto  he  describes  the  general  breaking  up  of  the  Rump  Parliament, 
and  the  events  immediately  preceding  the  Restoration.  His  poem  in 
general,  like  the  adventure  of  the  Bear  and  Fiddle  which  it  contains, 
"  begins,  and  breaks  off  in  the  middle."  But  no  reader  probably  ever 
regretted  the  irregular  and  undecided  march  of  the  story;  for  tlie 
pleasure  given  by  Hudibras  is  quite  independent  of  the  gratification 
of  that  kind  of  curiosity  which  finds  its  aliment  in  a  well-developed 
intrigue.  The  astonishing  fertility  of  invention  displayed  in  the  de- 
scriptions both  of  things  and  persons,  the  analysis  of  character  eichib- 
ited  in  the  long  and  frequent  dialogues  (principally  between  Hmfibras 
and  Ralph),  the  vivid  and  animated .  painting  of  the  incidents,  ard 
aboTe  all  the  immeasurable  flood  of  witty  and  unexpected  illustra- 
tion which  is  poured  forth  throughout  the  whole  poem  —  these  are 
the  qualities  which  have  made  Butler  one  of  the  great  classics  of 
the  English  language.  Wit  is  the  power  of  tiacing  unexpected  analo- 
gies, whether  of  difference  or  resemblance;  the  faculty  of  bringing 
togetlicr  ideas,  apparently  incongruous,  but  between  which,  whea  ra 
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Voi^ht  together,  the  ordinary  mind,  though  itself  totally  incapable  of 
itringing  them:  into  contact,  at  once  perceives  their  relation ;  and  this 
i^ercepdoD,  suddenly  excited,  is  accompanied  by  a  flash  of  pleasure  and 
ffurprise.     From  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  poles  of  the  galvanic  wire, 
each  previously  cold  and  inert,  darts  forth  a  lightning-like  spark  of 
heat  and  radiance.    The  reader,  being  made  the  conducting  body  of 
this  magic  flash  of  wit,  feels  for  the  moment  all  the  pleasure  of  tho 
discoverer  of  the  hidden  relation.    This  power  of  associating  ideas  and 
images  apparently  incongruous,  no  author  ever  possessed  in  so  high  a 
degree  as  Butler ;  his  learning  was  portentous  in  its  extent  and  variety : 
tnd  he  appears  to  have  accumulated  his  vast  stores,  not  only  in  the 
beaten  tracks,  but  in  the  most  obscure  corners  and  out-of-the-way 
legions  of  books  and  sciences.    The  amount  of  thought  as  well  as 
leading  he  displays  is  almost  terrifying  to  the  mind ;  and  he  surprises 
not  only  by  the  unexpected  images  supplied  by  his  immense  reading, 
but  quite  as  often  by  what  is  suggested  by  his  fertile  and  ever-working 
imagination.    The  effect  of  the  whole  is  augmented  by  the  easy,  rat- 
tling, conversational  tone  of  his  language,  in  which  the  most  colloquial, 
familiar,  and  even  vulgar  expressions  are  found  side  by  side  with  the 
pedantic  terms  of  art  and  learning.    The  metre,  too,  is   singularly 
happy;    the  short  octosyllable  verse  carries  us  on  with  unabating 
rapidity ;  and  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  odd  and  fantastic  rhymes, 
whose  ingenuity  is  artfully  concealed  under  an  appearance  of  the  most 
unstudied  ease,  produces  a  series  of  pleasant  shocks  that  awaken  and 
satisfy  the  attention. 

Butler  is  at  once  intensely  concise  and  abundantly  rich.  His  expres- 
sions, taken  singly,  have  the  pregnant  brevity  of  proverbs ;  while  the 
fertility  of  his  illustrations  is  perpetually  opening  new  vistas  of  comic 
%nd  witty  association.  He  is  as  suggestive  in  his  manner  of  writing  as 
Milton  himself;  but  while  our  great  epic  poet  fills  the  mind,  by  indirect 
allusion,  with  all  images  that  are  graceful,  awful,  or  sublime,  Butler 
brings  to  bear  upon  his  satiric  pictures  an  unbounded  store  of  ideas 
drawn  from  the  most  recondite  sources.  Milton  leads  the  reader's 
mind  to  wander  through  all  the  realms  of  nature,  philosophy,  and  art; 
Butler  brings  the  stores  of  his  knowledge  and  reading  to  our  door.  It 
is  this  marvellous  condensation  in  his  style,  combined  with  the  quaint- 
ness  of  his  rhymes,  that  have  caused  so  matiy  of  Bui  er's  couplets  to 
become  proverbial  sayings  in  common  conversation,  ana  to  be  frequent- 
ly employed  by  people  who  perhaps  do  not  know  whence  these  sparkling 
fragments  of  wit  and  wisdom  are  derived.  The  contrast  of  characters? 
in  Hudibras  and  Ralph  is  of  course  far  less  dramatic  than  that  between 
Don  Quixote  and  his  inimitable  Squire;  yet  the  delicacy  and  vivacity 
with  which  Butler  has  distinguished  between  two  cognate  varieties  of 
pedantry  and  fanaticism  are  worthy  of  great  admiration.  The  sophis- 
tries and  rascally  equivocations  which  abound  in  the  long '  tftguments 
between  the  Knight  and  his  attendant  are  admirable.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  Butler,  whose  object  was  exclusively  satirical,  should 
have  taken  into  consideration  any  of  the  noblex  qualities  of  the  fanatics 
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of  CoMdibcrt.  Drvdcn  made  the  vehicle  for  much  ill-deserved 
upon  the  Kin^;.  and  much  equally  ill-founded  glorification  of  the 
duct  of  a  naval  war  which  was  one  of  the  mcbt  humiliating  episodes d 
our  hi-'tory.     The  poem,  however,  gave  abundant  proof  of  the  vij 
majesty,  and  force  of  Dry  den's  s>tyle,  and  proved  him  to  be  the  rij 
heir  to  the  vacant  throne  of  English  poetry.     At  this  time  he  wrote  liij 
Es^ay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  in  which  he  formally  maintains  the 
ority  of  rhyme  ir  theatrical  dialogue,  thus  ranging  himself  openly < 
the  side  of  the  then  dominant  literary  party,  who  endeavored  to  subject' 
the  Engli>h  stage  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  French  tragedy.   Th 
theory  he  maintained  in  argument  he  at  this  time  exemplified  in  prafr 
tice,  by  composing  many  pieces,  as   Tyrannic  Love,  in  rhyme.    Ilil 
good  taste,  however,  afterwards  enabled  him  to  shake  off  the  sh&cUei 
of  prejudice  in  this  respect,  and  he  returned  to  the  far  finer  and  mort 
national   system  of  blank  verse  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
authority  of  the  great  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  era.    At  this  period 
Drvdcn  was  appointed  Poet  Laureate,  and  Historiographer  to  the  King^ 
and  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  moderate  salary  of  200I.  attached  to  the 
office. 

During  the  whole  of  his  life  Dryden  was  engaged  in  literary  and 
political  squabbles,  sometimes  with  envious  rivals,  as  with  Settle,  a  bid 
poet,  whom  the  public  and  patrons  sometimes  preferred  to  him,  som^ 
times  with  more  powerful  and  dangerous  adversaries,  as  with  the  eccen- 
tric and  infamous  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  not  only  caricatured  him 
with  the  assistance  of  zealous  poetasters,  on  the  stage  in  tlie  famoui 
burlesque  of  the  Rehearsal^  but  on  one  occasion  revenged  himself  on 
the  poet  by  causing  him  to  be  waylaid  by  night  and  severely  beaten  by 
a  number  of  bravoes  or  bullies,  such  as  were  often  in  the  pay  of  the 
great  men  in  those  odious  times.  The  incident,  like  the  slitting  of  Sir 
John  Coventry's  nose,  is  disgracefully  charactei-istic  of  a  state  of  society, 
the  tone  of  which,  particularly  in  the  higher  and  more  fashionable 
classes,  was,  to  use  a  popular  but  expressive  term,  eminently  black' 
•i'-ardly. 

con  1681  appeared  the  first  part  of  one  of  Dryden's  noblest  and  most 
Buchal  works,  the  political  satire  oi Absalom  and  Achitopkcl,  in  which, 
writiii  transparent  disguise  of  Hebrew  names  and  allusions,  he  attacks 
Auiorious  policy  of  the  Chancellor  Shaftesbury,  and  his  intrigues  with 
the  i"»ke  of  Monmouth  on  the  subject  of  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of 
mark  The  second  part  of  this  poem  was  published  three  years  after,  but 
chanrincipa'ly  written  by  Tate,  Drj'den  having  only  contributed  two 
ridired  lines,,  and  probably  also  revised  the  rest.    To  the  same  period 
^elongs  also  the  Medal,  directed  against  the  same  bold  and  unscrupu- 
lous  politician.     The  purely  literary  Satire,  Mac-Flecknoe,  in  which 
Dryden  takes  a  terrible  revenge  upon  Settle  and  Shadwell,  and  which 
is  as  original  in  design  as  it  is  forcible  in  execution,  belongs  to  the  year 
1682.     Dryden's  fertility  was  almost  inexhaustible.     In  1684  ^^  produced 
the  Reliffio  Laid,  an  eloquent  and  vigorous  defence  of  the  Anglican 
Church   against   the  Dissenters,  and  one  o?  V\\e  fitv«;St  c»titravcnitl 
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in  any  language.  In  x686  Drjden  abandoned  the  faith  he  haJ 
Kmrerfiilly  defended,  and  embraced  the  Catholic  doctrines,  in  whic]* 
he  is  unfortunately  suspected  of  having  been  swayed  in  some  degree 
interested  motives,  as  the  change  most  suspiciously  coincides  with 
efforts  made  by  the  King,  James  II.,  to  convert  every  one,  by  thrcatt 
corruption,  to  the  faith  of  which  he  was  so  bigoted  a  professor 
yden,  nevertheless,  may  have  been  sincere  in  thus  changing  his  reli* 
»n  *,  at  all  events  he  produced  in  defence  of  it  a  polemical  poem,  which, 
spite  of  the  fundamental  absurdity  of  its  plan,  exhibits  in  a  high  de- 
?e  his  unequalled  power  of  combining  vigorous  reasoning  with  sono* 
lis  veise  and  rich  illustration.  The  poem  was  entitled  the  Hind  and 
ZMtker,  and  will  form  the  subject  of  some  critical  remarks  in  our  gen- 
al  review  of  his  works.  It  was  published  in  1687.  ^^  the  follow. ng 
tar  the  Revolution  deprived  the  poet  of  that  court  favor  which  no 
atholic  or  partisan  of  absolute  monarchy  could  hope  to  retain ;  but 
lIs  event  was  inr:ipable  of  arresting  the  activity  or  chilling  the  fire  of 
le  great  poet.  He  continued  to  write  dramatic  pieces,  and  gave  to  the 
'orld  his  excellent  translation  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  with  the  formef 
f  which  satirists  his  genius  had  many  points  of  similarity.  His  trans- 
ition of  Virgil  appeared  in  1697,  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his 
nost  profitable  literary  ventures;  it  has  been  said  that  he  gained  1200/. 
>ythis  publication.  At  the  same  time  he  composed  his  Ode  on  St, 
C€ciUa*s  Day,  one  of  the  noblest  lyrics  in  the  English  language.  Old 
iige  and  broken  health  seem  not  to  have  been  able  to  interrupt  his 
career;  for  in  1700  he  produced  his  Fables^  a  collection  of  tales  cither 
borrowed  and  modernized  from  Chaucer  or  versified  from  Boccaccio,  in 
"Which  his  invention,  fire,  and.  harmony  appear  in  their  very  highest 
power.  In  this  year  he  4Jied  of  a  mortification  in  the  leg,  combined 
with  dropsy;  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  followed  to  the 
grave  bj  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  who  saw  that  in  him  they 
had  lost  incomparably  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age. 

§  5.  In  considering  the  voluminous  writings  of  Dryden,  it  will  b6 
^vigable  to  review,  first  his  dramas,  then  his  various  works  in  other 
<iepartments  of  poetry,  and  lastly  his  prose. 

In  the  drama  Dryden  is  the  chief  representative  of  that  great  revo- 
lution in  taste  which  followed  the  Restoration,  when  the  sweet  and 
powerful  style  of  the  romantic  drama  of  the  Elizabethan  type  was  sup- 
planted by  an  imitation  of  French  models.  The  comic  pieces  of  Dry- 
den are  marked  by  all  and  more  than  all  the  profound  immorality 
vhidi  corrupted  fashionable  society  at  that  odious  period ;  and  at  the 
sune  time  his  deficiency  in  humor  renders  his  pieces  dull  and  stupid  in 
spite  of  tlieir  extravagance,  giving  the  reader  no  pleasantry  to  compen- 
«ate  for  their  gro^sness.  The  most  flagrant  instance  of  his  ill-success 
in  this  branch  was  his  comedy  of  Limbcrham^  while  it  is  but  fair  to 
remark  that  in  the  Spanish  Friar  there  are  scenes  and  characters  of 
considerable  merit.  As  the  most  popular  and  fashionable  species  of 
entertainment,  the  theatre  was,  of  course,  exposed  to  the  full  influence 
•tt'  the  prevailing  immorsLlity,  wliich  was  the  reacWoiv  «t^\.^x  >^^  ^^^%^t- 
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ated  severity  of  the  Puritan  times ;   and  being  a  vice  to  which  the    v 
stage  is  always  of  itself  especially  prone,  this  immoralitj  was  furthef    ^ 
intensified  by  the  shameless  profligacy  of  the  court    Dryden,  in  yield- 
ing to  this  detestable  tendency,  merely  followed  the  prevailing  fashion;    \ 
and  though  not  perhaps  personally  a  man  of  high  spirit,  showed,  by    l 
the  submission  with  which  he  received  Jeremy  Collier's  well-merited 
rebuke  on  the  indecency  and  irreligion  of  his  plays,  that  he  had  the 
grace  to  be  ashamed  of  faults  which  he  had  not  the  virtue  to  avoid. 

The  tragedy  of  this  period  forms  a  most  amusing  contrast  to  Ihe 
comedy;   while  in  the  latter  the  vilest  indecency  was  paraded  with 
unblushing  impudence,  tragedy  afiected  a  tone  of  romantic  enthusiasm 
and  superhuman  elevation  far  removed  from  nature  and  common  sense. 
The  heroes  were  incessantly  represented  as  supernaturally  brave,  as 
involving  themselves  in  the  most  abstruse  casuistry  of  amorous  meta- 
physics, originally  traceable  to  the  wire-drawn  subtleties  of  the  ro- 
mances of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  in  their  turn  had  their 
origin  in  the  Arrets  d'Amour  of  the  Provencal  troubadours.    Self-sac- 
rifice is  pushed  to  the  verge  of  caricature,  and  all  the  ordinary  feelings 
of  nature  are  violated  to  attain  a  sort  of  impossible  ideal  of  heroic  and 
amorous  perfection.    In  the  Rival  Ladies^  the  Indian  Emperor •,  Tyran- 
nic Love^  Aureng-zebe^  All  for  Love,  Clcomenes,  Don  Sebastian^  and 
similar  pieces,  we  see  Dryden's  dramatic  genius,  as  we  see  the  dramatic 
spirit  of  the  age,  in  its  power  and  in  its  weakness.    Dryden  had  verj^ 
little  mastery  over  the  tender  emotions,  and  very  little  skill  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character :  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  his  deficiencies  in  this 
respect:  he  tried,  and  with  no  mean  success,  to  compensate  for  them 
by  striking,  unexpected,  and  picturesque  incidents,  by  powerful  declam- 
atory dialogue,  and  by  a  majesty,  ease,  and  splendor  of  versification. 
The  kind  of  scenes  in  which  Dryden  exhibits  his  nearest  approach  to 
dramatic  excellence  are  dialocrues  in  which  the  speakers  begin  by  vio- 
lent recriminations  and  finish  with  reconciliation;  scenes,  in  short, 
similar  to  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  yulius  Ceesar 
of  Shakspeare.     Conscious  of  his  power,  Dryden  has  frequently  re- 
peated  situations  of  this  kind ;   examples  of  which  are  the  dispute 
between  Antony  and  Ventidius  in  All  for  Love,  a  piece  founded  upon 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  still  finer  specimen  of  the  same  kind 
of  writing  between  Dorax  and  the  King  in  Don  Sebastian,     In  such 
scenes  Dryden  reaches  if  not  the  level  of  Shakspeare,  at  least  that  of 
Massinger  or  Fletcher.    In  his  eagerness  to  supply  constant  food  to  tlie 
craving  for  novelty,  Dryden  sometimes  forgot  that  veneration  for  the 
genius  of  his  predecessors  which  on  other  occasions  he  has  eloquently 
expressed;   thus,  in  conjunction  with  Davenant,  he  condescended  to 
make  alterations  and  additions  to  Shakspeare's  Tempest,  transforming 
(nat  pure  and  ideal  creation  into  a  brilliant  and  meretricious  opera,  full 
of  scenic  effects,  and  containing,  besides  Miranda,  the  addition  of  a 
young  man  who  has  never  seen  a  woman,  giving  full  opportunity  for 
those  •  prurient  allusions  which  were  then  so  vehemently  applauded. 
Similarly  he  did  not  scruple  to  transform  the  Paradise  Lost  into  an 
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jratic  entertainment,  in  which  the  sublimity  and  purity  of  Milton 
:  straiigely  disfigured.  This  piece  was  styled  the  State  of  Innocence. 
those  days  Prologues  ViwdL  Epilogues  formed  an  essential  and  favorite 
::ompaniment  to  theatrical  pieces ;  and  they  were  written  with  sjrcat 
ill,  containing  either  allusions  to  tlie  topics  of  the  moment  or  judg- 
;nts  on  the  great  authors  of  the  earlier  stage ;  and,  when  delivered 
•  a  fascinating  actress  or  a  graceful  tragedian,  were  received  with 
.thusiastic  applause.  Dryden  was  equally  adroit  and  fertile  in  this 
ass  of  composition,  and  many  of  his  prologues  and  epilogues  are 
astcrpieces  both  in  the  comic  and  elevated  style.  In  many  of  the 
imic  productions  of  this  nature  he  unfortunately  panders  to  the  prc- 
liling  taste  for  loose  allusion  and  equivoque,  particularly  in  those 
hich  were  delivered  by  Nell  Gwynne  and  other  frail  but  fascinating 
eauties. 

§  6.  Even  in  the  earliest  productions  of  this  poet,  as  in  his  Heroic 
\tanzas  in  praise  of  Cromwell,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  force,  vigor, 
nd  majestic  melody  of  style  which  distinguish   him  above   all  the 
writers  of  his  age,  above  all  the  writers  of  any  age,  perhaps,  in  the 
English  literature.     In  some  of  his  first  attempts  he  adopted  the  form 
»f  the  stanza, .  jgenerally,  as   in   his  Annus  Mirabilis,  the  four-lined 
iltcraately-rhymed    stanza  of  the   Gondibert  of  Davenant.     But  he 
ultimately  preferred  the  rhymed  heroic  couplet  of  ten-syllabled  lines,  a 
mesisure  which  he  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble; and  even  in  his  stanzas  we  may  clearly  see  that  they  possess  the 
essential  elements  of  this  last  form  of  versification,  as  each  can  be 
resolved  into   two   sonorous  couplets.      This  kind  of  metre  Dryden 
'vielded  with  singular  force  and  mastery :  whether  he  reasons,  or  de- 
•cribes,  or  declaims,  or  narrates,  he  moves  with  perfect  freedom ;  and 
the  regularity  of  the  structure  of  his  verse,  and  the  recurrence  of  the 
rhyme,  so  far  from  appearing  to  shackle  his  movements,  seem  only  to 
give  majesty  and  impetus  to  his  march.     He  frequently  intersperses  a 
third  line,  rhyming  with  the  two  preceding,  and  forming  a  triplet,  and 
this  third  line,  which  is  often  an  Alexandrine  of  twelve  instead  of  ten 
syllables,  winds  up  the  period  with  a  roll  of  noble  harmony,  — 

**  A  long-resounding  march  and  melody  divine." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  among  his  longer  poems  are  those  in  which  the 
•ubject  is  half-polemic  and  half-satirical.  The  Absalom  and  Achitophcl 
contains  a  multitude  of  admirably  drawn  portraits,  among  which  those 
of  Shaftesbury,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Settle,  Shadwell,  and  thu 
infamous  Titus  Oates,  remain  in  the  memory  of  every  reader.  Nothing 
can  better  prove  the  extreme  difference  between  the  descriptive  and 
dramatic  manner  of  drawing  characters  than  a  comparison  between  the 
astonishing  vivacity  of  these  delineations  and  Drydcn's  weakness  when 
endeavoring  to  represent  human  beings  on  the  stage.  In  order  to  fully 
Appreciate  all  the  merits  of  this  poem  it  is  necessary  to  read  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  time,  and  to  follow  Dryden  into  his 
umumerable  tXiuBiont  to  the  questions  and  persons  o^  V3tv^  ^vj  \'W\.^'^^tv 
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the  genera]  student,  who  will  examine  it  from  a  purelj  literary  point  Af 
view,  will  find  in  it  the  noblest  examples  of  moral  painting,  alu^ljl 
vigorous  though  not  always  just,  and  will  perceive  all  the  highest  quMli« 
tics  of  the  English  language  as  a  vehicle  for  reasoning  aild  description. 
The  Medal,  a  satire  directed,  like  the  former,  chiefly  against  the  faction! 
turbulence  of  Shaftesbury,  contains  passages  not  inferior. 

Dryden  has  given  us,  in  Mac-Flechnoe,  the  first  example  of  purcljp 
literary  and  personal  satire.  Its  object  was  his  rival  Shadwell;  and  the 
poet  supposes  his  victim  to  be  the  successor  in  the  supremacy  of  stupid- 
ity to  a  wretched  Irish  scribbler  named  Flecknoe,  giving  him  to  indicate 
this  succession  the  title  of  Mac,  the  Celtic  or  Irish  form  of  the  patro- 
nymic. The  satire  is  undoubtedly  coarse  and  violent,  but  it  contains 
numerous  interesting  details  concerning  the  literature,  and  particularly 
the  drama,  of  the  day;  and  many  passages  are  powerfully  and  bitterly 
original. 

§  7.  The  two  great  controversial  poems  Religio  Laid  and  the  Hind 
and  Panther  exhibit  in  its  highest  perfection  Dryden's  consummate 
mastery  in  perhaps  the  most  difficult  species  of  writing,  namely,  poetry 
in  which  close  reasoning  on  an  abstract  subject  like  theology  should  be 
combined  with  rich  illustration  and  picturesque  imagery.  With  the 
nature  of  his  arguments  it  is  not-  necessary  to  meddle ;  they  are,  both 
on  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  side,  the  same  that  naturally  present 
themselves  to  the  disputant ;  and  are  based  upon  Scripture  or  tradition, 
upon  induction  or  experience,  as  may  best  serve  the  writer's  purpose. 
But  the  powerful  and  unfettered  march  of  the  reasoning,  the  abundance 
of  picturesque  illustration,  and  the  noble  outbursts  of  enthusiasm  make 
us  alternately  converts  to  the  one  faith  and  to  the  other,  and  prove 
Dryden  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  ratiocinative  poets.  In  the  Hind 
and  Panther  we  very  soon  get  over  "the  preliminary  absurdity  of  the 
fable,  in  which  the  two  animals  that  give  the  title  to  the  poem  are 
represented  as  engaging  in  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  the  two 
churches  whose  emblems  they  are  —  the  "  milk-white  Hind"  the  Catho- 
lic, and  the  Panther  the  Church  of  England  —  as  well  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  other  sects  under  the  guise  of  wolves,  bears,  and  a  whole 
menagerie  of  animals.  The  opening  of  the  Religio  Laid  is  incompa- 
rably fine,  as  well  as  the  allusions  more  than  once  made  in  both  poems 
to  the  writer's  own  religious  convictions.  What  is  very  curious  is  that 
Dryden,  though  unquestionably  a  man  of  strong  pious  aspirations,  has 
always  given  a  very  unfavorable  character  of  the  clergy;  and  does  net 
confine  his  satirical  invectives  to  the  priests  of  any  one  religion,  but 
classes  pagan  augurs,  Turkish  imams,  Egyptian  hierophants  in  one 
common  reprobation  with  Christian  ministers  of  all  sects,  orthodox  as 
well  as  sectarian. 

§  8.  The  lyric  productions  of  this  poet  are  not  numerous  in  propor-- 
tion  to  their  excellence.     Interspersed  among  the  scenes  of  his  roman- 
tic dramas  are  many  beautiful  and  harmonious  songs ;  but  his  most 
celebrated  production  of  this  kind   is  his  Ode  on  St.   Cecilia^s  Day, 
written  for  mu^ic,  and  celebrating  the  powers  and  the  triumph  of  the 
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t  The  narrative  portion  of  this  noble  lyric  is  a  description  of  the 
Irious  passions  excited  by  the  Greek  harper  Timotheus  in  the  mind 
(Alexander  the  Great,  as  he  is  feasting  with  his  victorious  chiefialns 
Ithe  royal  halls  of  Persepolis.  Joy,  pleasure,  pride,  pity,  terror,  and 
trengc  successively  arise  under  the  "  mighty  master's  "  touch,  and  the 
rarious  strophes  at  once  describe  and  exemplify  the  sentiment  they 
Flint.  The  poem  concludes  with  an  allusion  to  the  fabled  invention  of 
SKred  music  by  St.  Cecilia.  Dryden  is  said  to  have  written  tliis  ad- 
■wabh  .ioem  at  a  single  jet,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  It  will 
■  wa}S  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  lyrics  in  the  English 
injguage.  In  spite  of  some  inequalities  of  expression,  it  rushes  on 
'ithaflow  and  a  swing  like  that  of  Pindar  himself,  and  in  many  places 
tte  sound  is  an  echo  to  the  sense.  It  is  the  Sinfonia  Eroica  of  Bcct- 
fc>ven  in  words. 

The  translation  into  English  verse  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  and 
fifrs/iM  exhibits' Dryden's  power  of  transferring  to  his  own  language, 
■Ot  perhaps  the  exact  sense  of  those  difficult  authors,  but  their  general 
l^rit  There  vras  a  considerable  similarity  between  the  tone  of  Dry- 
Hi's  mind  and  that  of  Juvenal;  the  same  force,  the  same  somewhat 
Sclamatory  character,  and  the  same  unscrupulous  boldness  in  painting 
hat  was  odious  and  detestable :  but  the  plain-spoken  frankness  of  tlie 
Oman,  in  delineating  the  incredible  corruption  of  the  times  of  Domi- 
an,  degenerates  into  licentiousness  in  Dryden,  who  seems  sometimes 
»  gloat  over  descriptions  which  Juvenal  introduced  purely  with  an  in- 
-tition  of  exhibiting  in  all  its  horror  the  vice  which  he  lashes.  Our 
^t's  most  extensive  work  of  poetical  translation  was  his  English 
^rsion  of  Virgil ;  and  though  he  has  produced  what  will  always  be 
-garded  as  one  of  the  great  standard  monuments  of  our  literature,  it 
iay  be  regretted  that  the  author  he  selected  for  tran station  was  not 
He  more  accordant  with  his  peculiar  genius.  Virgil's  predominant 
Uality  is  majesty  indeed,  but  majesty  always  tempered  with  con- 
Ummate  grace ;  and  Dryden,  however  characterized  b}-  majesty,  was 
ertainly  deficient  in  grace  and  elegance.  He  seems  himself  to  have 
•ccome  conscious  of  his  error,  and  to  have  lamented  that  lie  had  not 
ather  chosen  Homer.  Two  of  our  most  illustrious  poets,  Dryden  and 
*ope,  have  respectively  translated  Virgil  and  Homer :  their  glory  would 
lave  been  greater  had  they  exchanged  subjects.  The  robust  and  some- 
what masculine  genius  of  Dryden  could  not  perfectly  assume  the  vir- 
ginal and  ideal  refinement  of  the  Diana-like  Muse  of  Mantua. 

§  8.  The  highest  qualities  of  Dryden's  literary  genius  never  blazed 
3ut  with  greater  splendor  than  when  about  to  set  forever  in  the  grave. 
His^/flWe*,  as  he  called  them,  though  they  are  in  no  sense  fables,  but 
ratlier  tales  in  verse,  exhibit  all  his  noblest  qualities,  and  are  in  general 
free  from  his  defect  of  occasional  coarsenesf.  The  subjects  of  these 
narratives  are  either  modernized  and  paraphrased  from  Chaucer,  or 
taken  from  the  same  sources  whence  Chaucer  drew  his  materials,  the 
Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  and  other  French  and  IlaUatv  no-ucllc.  Kvcvo^^ 
fte  ren'vals  o/"  Chaucer  may  be   specified  Palamon  and  Arcitc  ^^^^ft. 
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Knight's  Tale),  January  and  May  (the  Doctor's  Tale),  the  Cock  and 
the  Fox  (the  Nun's  Priest's  Tale),  and  a  paraphrase  of  Chaucer's  chtr- 
actor  of  the  Good  Parson ;  among  the  latter  category  the  stories  of 
Cy/non  and  Iphigcnia  and  Theodore  and  Honoria.    These  works  are 
foi  the  most  part  of  considerable  lengtli ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
Diydcn,  with  all  his  deep    and  sincere  veneration  for  Chaucer,  has 
failed  to  reproduce  the  more  delicate  and  subtler  qualities  of  his  model. 
The  splendor,  the  force,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  original  are  indeed 
there ;  but  the  tender  naivete^  the  almost  infantine  pathos  of  the  origi- 
nal, have  quite  evaporated,  like  some  subtle  perfume,  in  the  process  of 
transfusion.     How  far  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  Drjden's  own  charac- 
ter —  always  deficient  in  tenderness  —  how  far  to  thp  general  tone  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  an  age  the  very  antipodes  of  sentiment,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide :  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  that  evanescent  and  subtle 
fragrance  may  be  intimately  connected  with  Chaucer's  archaic  lan- 
guage :  but  all  who  have  attempted  to  modernize  the  father  of  our 
poetry  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  encountered  the  same  insuper- 
able difficulty.    The  diminution  of  tenderness  is  peculiarly  perceptible 
in  such  passages  as  the  dj'ing  speech  of  Arcite,  and  in  many  traits  of 
the  portrait  of  the  Parson,  to  whom  Drj'den  has  communicated  quite 
a  modern  air.    These  narratives,  therefore,  in  order  to  produce  their 
full  effect,  should  be  read  as   independent  works  of  Dryden,  without 
any  reference  either  to  Chaucer  or  Boccaccio ;  in  which  case  they  cannot 
fail  to  excite  the  liveliest  admiration.    The  flowing  ease  with  which  the 
story  is  told,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  beautiful  lines  and  happy 
expressions,  will  ever  make  them  the  most  favorable  specimens  perhaps      \ 
of  Dryden's  peculiar  merits. 

§  10.  Besides  poetry,  Dryden  produced  a  very  large  quantity  of  ^ 
prose,  much  of  it  of  great  value,  not  only  for  the  style,  but  in  many  I 
instances  also  for  the  matter.  The  form  of  his  prose  works  was  gen- 
erally that  of  Essays  or  Prefaces  prefixed  to  his  various  poems,  and 
discussing  some  subject  iij  connection  with  the  particular  matter  in 
hand.  Thus  in  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry  he  investigates  the  then 
hotly-argued  question  as  to  the  employment  of  Rhyme  in  Tragedy ; 
his  Juvenal  was  accompanied  with  a  most  amusing  treatise  on  Satire; 
indeed  few  of  his  poetical  works  appeared  without  some  prose  disqui- 
sition. In  this  way  he  has  travelled  over  a  vast  field  of  critical  inquiry, 
and  given  us  invaluable  appreciations  of  poets  of  his  own  and  other 
.  countries.  Dryden  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  enlightened  critic  who 
ap])eared  in  the  English  language.  His  judgments  concerning  Chaucer, 
Shakspeare,  and  his  mighty  contemporaries,  Milton  and  a  multitude 
of  other  authors,  do  equal  honor  to  the  catholicity  of  his  taste  and  the 
courage  with  which  he  expressed  his  opinions.  His  decisions  may, 
indeed,  sometimes  be  erroneous,  but  they  are  always  based  upon  reflec- 
tion and  a  ground,  specious  at  least,  if  not  solid.  These  works,  besides, 
are  admirable  specimens  of  lively,  vigorous,  idiomatic  English,  of 
which  no  man,  when  he  chose  to  avoid  the  occasional  pedantic  employ* 
ment  of  fashionable  French  words,  was  a  great  master.    The  Dedicm' 
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of  many  of  his  works  to  great  and  influential  patrons,  however 
tie  honor  thej  maj  do  to  Drjden's  independence  of  character,  ara 
agryiariy  ingenious  and  well-turned ;  and  in  judging  the  tone  of  ser- 
lity  which  such  things  display,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  tlie 
Bhion  of  the  time,  and  that  a  professional  author,  who  lived  by  hi* 
-11,  could  hardly  afford  to  sacrifice  his  interest  to  an  assertion  of  dig^ 
^tjr  which  no  one  at  that  time  could  understand.  y 

^  11.  Literature  presents  no  more  oiiginal  personality  than  that  of 
>Un  Bunyan  (1628-1688),  the  greatest  master  of  allegory  that  ever  has 
^8ted.  He  was  born  at  the  village  of  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628. 
ti«  father  was  a  tinker,  and  the  son  in  his  youth  followed  the  same 
umble  calling.  Though  born  in  the  very  lowest  rank  of  social  life, 
fid  consequently  enjoying  very  limited  advantages  of  education,  which 
ppear  in  Bunyan's  case  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  simple  read- 
ig  and  writing,  he  had  before  him  the  example  of  piety  and  morality, 
nd  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  the  military  service  in  the 
Parliamentary  army.  In  the  strange  and  interesting  religious  autobi- 
graphy  which  he  wrote  under  the  title  of  Grace  Abounding  in  the  Chief 
f  Sinners,  Bunyan  has  given  a  curious  picture  of  his  internal  strug- 
gles, his  despair,  his  conversion,  and  his  acceptance  by  God ;  and  the 
rhole  range  of  mystical  literature  does  not  oifer  a  more  touching  con- 
bssion.  Like  all  enthusiasts,  he  much  exaggerates  the  sinfulness  of 
lis  original  state;  and  the  peace  and  confidence  in  Divine  mercy, 
i^hich  he  attained  at  the  price  of  agonies  such  as  almost  overthrew  his 
p<cason,  and  which  are  of  themselves  an  evidence  of  the  natural  strength 
^  his  feelings,  form  a  contrast  with  the  gloom  and  despair  from  which 
he  imagined  himself  to  have  been  rescued  by  a  miraculous  interposi- 
tion of  heavenly  grace.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  irregularities  he  so 
deeply  deplores  were  venial,  if  not  altogether  trifling,  and  that  his  con- 
duct had  always  in  the  main  been  virtuous  and  moral.  He  married 
▼cry  young,  and  his  worst  vices  appear  to  liave  been  a  habit  of  swear- 
ing, and  a  taste  for  ale-drinking  and  the  pastime  —  always  so  popular 
tmongthe  English  peasantry  —  of  bell-ringing  and  playing  at  hockey 
and  tip-cat.  After  experiencing  the  fearful  internal  struggles  usual 
when  strongly  imaginative  and  impressionable  minds  are  first  brought 
under  religious  conviction,  he  joined,  in  1655,  the  sect  of  the  Baptists, 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  among  the  innumerable  Calvinistic  sects 
with  which  England  was  then  seething;  and  he  gradually  attracted 
notoriety  bj  the  fervor  of  his  pietj'-  and  the  rude  eloquence  of  his  dis- 
courses. Deeply  sincere  himself,  and  of  a  benevolent  and  loving  dis- 
position, he  was  eager  to  communicate  to  others  those  "  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  "  which  had  been,  as  he  imagined,  divinely  brought  home 
to  his  own  soul ;  and  his  powerful  genius,  combined  with  his  religious 
ardor,  must  have  given  him  vast  power  over  the  humble  enthusiasts 
who  composed  his  congregations. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  the  government  began  to  persecute 
with  exfi^me  severity  the  dissenting  sects,  which  were  in  most  cases 
identified  with  the  political  doctiines  of  the  recetiW^^  ONw\3Ktcwxs.Osn»- 
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•  mud  BunrMO,  ms  a  leading  man  among  the  Bsl] 

Irespoecd  to  these  trials.    After  undergoing-  someji 

'Ij^  '^**  convicted  of  frequenting  and  upholding  con^ 

and  'morisoaed  for  upwards  of  twelve  years   in  the  jail  of 

Durioff  this  long  confinement,  the  rigor  of  which,  however,  ^ 

Hy  ouch  relaxed  towards  its  close,  he  supported  himself  bj 

•mggcd  laces,  and  acquired  the  veneration  of  his  companioi 

fyyi^volence  with  which  he  consoled  tliem,  and  by  the  fen 

f^lwiouf  exhortations.    In  prison,  too,  he  enjoyed  the  soci( 

(jaulff  and  particularly  of  his  little  blind  daughter,  of  whoi 

Miiionately  fond.    It  was  during  this  confinement  that  he< 

bfi  immortal  allegory  the  Pilgrim's  Process.    In  the  elevent 

his  imprisonment,  when  he  was  frequently  allowed  to  leave  tl 

was  chosen  preacher  of  the  Baptist  congregation.    The  p< 

against  the  sects  having  been  gradually  relaxed,  in  consequei 

Jesuitical  policy  of  James  II.,  who  under  the  mask  of  genei 

tion  wished  insensibly  to  relieve  the  proscription  that  weig 

tlie  Catholics,  Bunyan  was  at  last  liberated  altogether ;  and 

had  become  a  venerated  and  influential  leader  in  his  sect, 

frequently  both  in  Bedford  and  London.     His  sufferings,  h 

his  genius  as  a  writer,  and  his  eloquence  as  a  pastor  contribi 

fame.     He  died  in  i68S,  in  London,  it  is  said  in  consequence 

caught  in  a  journey  undertaken  by  him  in  inclement  weathe 

object  of  reconciling  a  father  and  a  son.    His  character  appea 

been  essentially  mild,  affectionate,  and  animated  by  a  truly  e 

love  to  all  men.     He  was  kind  and  indulgent,  and  free  frorr 

row-minded  sectarian  jealousy  which  loves  to  confine  the  pri 

salvation  to  its  own  little  coterie  ;  and,  though  a  leading  mc 

most  fanatical  and  enthusiastic  persuasion,  he  exhibited  a  rar 

of  Christian  charity  and  a  truly  catholic  love  for  all  mar 

spite,  however,  of  the  real  mildness  and  gentleness  of  his 

his  external  manners  and  appearance,  as  he  has  himself  recc 

something  austere  and  forbidding;  but  this  was  only  appa 

apart  from  a  few  of  those  childish  and  almost  technical  s< 

matters  really  indifferent,  which  may  be  called  the  badges  of 

societies,  Bunyan  showed  none  of  the  sour  and  peevish  n 

which  is  the  vice  of  such  bodies.    This  is  as  honorable  to  h 

extraordinary  in  itself,  when  we  reflect  upon  his  limited  edu( 

upon  the  almost  irresistible  tendency  of  the  circumstances  ^ 

rounded  him. 

§  12.  The  works  of  Bunyan  are  numerous;  but  there  are 
among  them  upon  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  dwe 
ar;  the  religious  autobiography  entitled  Grace  Abounding  in 
of  Sinner  Si  to  which  I  have  slightly  alluded  above,  and  the  t\v< 
allegories,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the  Holy  War.  In  t 
these  works  Bunyan  has  given  the  minutest  and  most  cand 
of  his  own  spiritual  struggles  and  conversion.  It  is  a  book  o 
order  with  the  mystic  writings  of  St.  Theresa,  with  the  Con< 
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>tine,  and  not  inferior  in  interest  and  originality  to  the  Con* 
f  Rousseau.  The  author  lajs  bare  before  us  all  the  recesses 
art,  and  admits  us  to  the  tremendous  spectacle  of  a  human 
ing  out  by  unspeakable  agonies  its  liberation  from  the  bonds 
d  worldliness.  It  is  evident  that  Bunyan  has  enormously 
ed  the  criminality  of  his  unregenerate  state,  and  that  the 
m  of  his  character  has,  though  in  perfect  simplicity  and  good 
nsified  both  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  picture.  The  delinea- 
ever,  can  never  fail  to  possess  interest  either  for  the  religious 
r  for  the  philosopher  who  loves  to  investigate  the  mysterious 
of  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  The  gloom  and  the  sun- 
:  despair  and  the  triumph,  are  alike  reflected  in  the  simple  and 
nguage  of  Bunyan ;  and  the  book  abounds  with  those  little 
J  touches  of  natural  feeling  and  description  which  have  placed 
among  the  most  picturesque  of  writers, 

iut  it  is  in  his  allegories  that  Bunyan  stands  unrivalled,  and 
ly  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  This  book,  which  is  in  two 
first  beyond  comparison  the  finest,  narrates  the  struggles,  the 
es,  and  the  trials  of  a  Christian  in  his  passage  from  a  life  of 
erlasting  felicity.  "Mr.  Christian,"  dwelling  in  a  city,  is 
y  the  consciousness  of  his  lost  state,  typified  by  a  heavy 
o  take  a  journey  to  the  New  Jerusalem  —  the  city  of  eternal 
the  adventures  of  his  travel,  the  scenes  which  he  visits,  the 
irhich  he  encounters,  the  enemies  he  combats,  the  friends  and 
grims  he  meets  upon  his  road,  tj-pify,  with  a  strange  mixture 
simplicity  and  powerful  imagination,  the  vicissitudes  of  reli- 
Derience.  Shakspeare  is  not  more  essentially  the  prince  of 
s  that  Bunyan  is  the  prince  of  allegorists.  So  intense  was  his 
al  vision  that  abstract  qualities  are  instantly  clothed  by  him 
Dnality,  and  we  sympathize  with  his  shadowy  personages  as 
human  beings.  In  the  fair  or  terrible  scenes  which  he  sets 
we  feel  our  belief  captivated  as  with  real  incidents  and  places. 
is  of  readers,  from  the  child  to  the  accomplished  man,  have 
and  rejoiced,  have  smiled  and  wept,  in  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  Bunyan's  personages.  Dante  possesses  a  some- 
ilar  power  of  realizing  the  conceptions  of  the  imagination ; 
;  took  for  his  subjects  real  human  beings,  whom  he  placed  in 
nary  positions,  where  they  still  retain  their  personality;  while 
lothes  with  flesh  and  blood  the  abstract  and  the  imaginary, 
vas  a  great  master  of  allegory ;  but  it  is  not  with  his  persons, 
as  with  the  brilliant  and  picturesque  accessories  that  surround 
.t  we  interest  ourselves.  The  Red-Cross  Knight,  Una,  Mal- 
d  Britomart  do  not  excite  any  very  lively  anxiety  about  their 
rsons ;  we  follow  their  adventures  with  pleasure  and  curiosity, 
low  the  unfolding  incidents  of  a  dramatic  spectacle ;  but  we 
identify  ourselves  with  their  fate  than  we  do  with  that  of  so 
ors  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  But  Bunyan's  dramatis per^^ 
bllow  with  a  breathless  sympathy,  soraelVvm^  UV^^a  iVvat  wvtK 
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which  wc  read  Robinson  Crusoe  for  the  first  time.  This  result  ismdeel 
in  borne  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  simple,  direct,  unadorned  style  is 
which  Bun  van  wrote,  and  to  the  reality  with  which  he  himself  con* 
ccived  his  persons  and  adventures. 

The  popularity  of  the  Pug-rim's  Progress  was  immediate  and  ia- 
mcnse :  it  has  continued  to  the  present  day;  and  the  tale  is  one  of  thl 
most  fascinating  to  children  and  peasants.    Indeed,  there  is  hardlvi 
cottage  in  England  or  Scotland  where  Bunyan's  fiction  does  not  find  I 
place  on  the  scanty  book-shelf,  between  the  Bible  and  the  Almanac 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  first  part,  Bunyan  was  induced  to 
compose  a  continuation,  in  which  the  wife  and  children  of  Christian^ 
over  nearly  the  same  ground  and  meet  with  nearly  similar  adventures. 
Th2  charm,  however,  of  the  second  part  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
first;  the  invention  displayed,  though  remarkable,  is  devoid  of  the 
freshness  which  marks  the  persons  and  incidents  of  Christian's  journey. 
A  gfcat  many  scenes  and  characters  in  Bunyan's  books,  though  intended 
to  embody  allegorical   meanings,  are  evidently  drawn  from  real  life. 
The  description  of  Vanity  Fair,  many  of  the  landscapes  so  beautifully 
and  vividly  painted,  and  a  large  number  of  the  personages  and  dia- 
logues, bear  all  the  marks  of  being  transcripts  from  Bunyan's  actual 
experience.    The  agitated  times  in  which  the  book  was  written  were 
abundant  in  strongly-marked  characters,  both  good  and  bad;  and  ire 
may  accept,  for  example,  the  life-like  scene  of  the  accusation  before  the 
court  of  justice  as  a  faithful  picture  of  the  incredible  brutality  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  tribunals  of  those  evil  days.    Bunyan,   like  all  great 
creators,  was  gifted  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  humorous,  and  in  the 
characters  and  adventures  we  frequently  see  a  comic  element  of  no 
inconsiderable  merit.    The  sublime  and  the  grotesque,  the  tender,  the 
terrible,  and  the  humorous,  were  alike  tasted  by  this  truly  fofulaf 
genius.     In  the  largeness  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  forcible  and 
idiomatic  picturcsqueness  of  his  language,  he  perfectly  sympathizes 
with  the   people;    and   he   has   expressed  their   sentiments   in  their 
natural  tongue.     His  knowledge  of  books  was  very  small;  but  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  in  which  our  language  exhibits  its  highest 
force  and  perfection,  had  been  studied  by  him  so  intensely  that  he  was 
completely  saturated  with  its  spirit.      He  wrote   unconsciously  in  its 
style,  and  the  innumerable  scriptural  quotations  with  which  his  works 
are  incrusted  like  a  mosaic,  harmonize,  without  any  incongmity,  with 
the  general  tissue  of  his  language.     Except  the  Bible,  from  whicli  he 
borrowed,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  main  groundwork  of  his 
diction,  he  probably  was  little  acquainted  with  books.     Fox's  Mcsrtyr* 
and  a  few  popular  legends  of  knights  errant,  such  as  have  ever  been  a 
favorite  reading  among  the  English  peasantry,  probably  furnished  all 
such  materials  as  he  did  not  find  in  the  Scriptures.    The  Bible,. indeed, 
he  is  reported  tc  have  known  almost  by  heart. 

With  such  intellectual  training,  applied  to  a  mind  naturally  sensitive 
and  enthusiastic,  the  style  of  a  writer  might  be  rude,  harsh,  nayi  even 
sometimes  ungrammaticul,  but  it  was  %ut&  \j^  b^  perfectly  free  ftoS 
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jarity  and  meretricious  ornament;  and  Bunyan  18  the  most  perfect 
resentative  of  the  plain,  vigorous,  idiomatic,  and  sometimes  pictii- 
:jue  and  poetical  language  of  the  common  people.  It  resembles  in 
masculine  breadth  and  solidity  that  ancient  style  of  architecture 
ich  is  improperly  called  Saxon ;  its  robust  pillars  and  stout  arclies, 
combination  of  rugged  stone  and  imperishable  heart  of  oak,  giving 
mest  of  illimitable  duration.  It  is  surprising  how  universally 
myan's  diction  is  drawn  from  the  primitive  Teutonic  element  in  our 
icuage :  for  pages  together  we  sometimes  meet  with  nothing  but 
or.osyllable  and  dissyllable  words ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  theo- 
gical  terms,  his  structure  is  built  up  of  tlie  solid  granite  that  lies  at 
e  bottom  of  our  speech.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  that  the  alle- 
)ry  could  always  be  maintained ;  in  a  work  of  such  length  the  spiritual 
'pe  could  not  always  be  kept  distinct  from  the  bodily  antitype ;  but  the 
sader  seldom  experiences  any  difficulty  from  this  cause,  being  carried 
)rward  by  the  vivacity  of  the  narrative.  The  long  spiritual  discus- 
ions,  expositions  of  theological  questions,  and  exhortations  addressed 
y  one  interlocutor  to  the  others,  not  only  afford  curious  specimens  of 
he  religious  com|>osition  of  those  days,  but  increase  tlie  verisimilitude 
»f  the  persons.  These  passages,  too,  show  Bunyan's  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  and  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
5lace  in  the  strongest  light  hie  benevolent  and  evangelical  Christianity, 
[n  his  descriptions  he  is  equally  powerful  whether  the  object  he  paints 
be  terrible  or  attractive :  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  is  placed 
before  us  with  the  same  astonishing  reality  as  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains —  a  reality  strongly  recalling  the  Hell  and  Paradise  of  Dante. 
No  religious  writer  has  analyzed  more  minutely  and  represented  more 
faithfully  every  phase  of  feeling  through  which  the  soul  passes  in  its 
struggles  with  sin :  the  clearness  of  these  pictures  is  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  the  allegorical  dress  in  which  they  are  clothed.  In 
them  Bunyan  did  but  draw  upon  his  own  memory,  and  narrate  his  own 
experiences.  He  exhibits,  too,  that  inseparable  characteristic  of  the 
higher  order  of  creative  power,  a  constant  sympathy  with  the  simplci 
objects  of  external  nature,  and  a  preference  of  the  great  fundamental 
elements  of  human  character. 

§  14.  The  Holy  War  is  an  allegory  typifying,  in  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  the  City  of  Mansoul,  the  struggle  biitween  sin  and  religion  in 
the  human  spirit.  Diabolus  on  the  one  hand  and  Immanuel  on  the 
other  are  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  armies.  In  this  narrative  we  soe 
frequent  traces  of  Bunyan*s  personal  experience  in  military  operations, 
•uch  as  he  had  witnessed  while  serving  in  the  ranks  of  Cromwell's 
stout  and  God-fearing  army.  The  narrative,  viewed  as  a  tale,  is  far 
less  interesting  than  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^  our  sympathies  not  being 
excited  by  the  dangers  and  escapes  of  a  single  hero ;  and  in  many 
points  the  allegory  is  too  refined  and  complicated  to  be  always  readily 
followed.  The  style,  though  similar  in  its  masculine  vigor  to  that  of 
the  former  allegory,  is  less  fresh  and  animated. 

{ Ift.  One  oTt/ie  moBt  prominent  figures  in  the  l.ot\^'P2LT\\wcv^Tv!v.^Sk4 
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the  Restoration  was  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  Chancellor,  better 
known  bj  his  title  of  Earl  of  Clarendon  (1608-1674).  Not  only  was 
he  an  actor  in  the  political  drama  of  that  momentous  epoch,  but  he 
holds  an  honorable  place  among  English  historians  hy  means  of  his 
history  of  tiie  events  in  which  he  had  taken  part.  Descended  from  a 
gentle  stock,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  he  soon  abandoned  the  profession 
of  a  barrister  for  the  more  exciting  struggles  of  political  life.  He  sat 
in  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  moder- 
ate party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  year, 
was  a  conspicuous  orator  in  the  Long  Parliament,  at  first  supporting 
opposition  principles,  but  after  a  violent  quarrel  with  Hampden  and 
the  more  advanced  adherents  of  the  national  cause»  he  gradually  passed 
over  to  the  Royalist  side.  Finding  himself  at  last  in  open  rupture  with 
the  constitutional  party,  and  even  in  imminent  danger  of  arrest,  he  fled 
from  London  and  joined  the  king  at  York.  From  this  time  Clarendon 
must  be  regarded  among  the  most  faithful,  though  certainly  among  the 
most  moderate  adherents  of  the  Royalist  cause.  In  1644  ^^  was  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  Council  named  to  advise  and  take  charge  of  the 
prince,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Jersey,  and  whose  exile  and  vicissi- 
tudes he  shared  from  tlie  execution  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration  in 
1660.  During  the  Republic  and  Protectorate  Hyde  remained  abroad, 
generally  in  close  attendance  upon  the  exiled  prince  and  his  little  dis- 
reputable court,  and  generally  giving  such  advice,  as,  if  followed  by  his 
master  and  his  companions,  would  have  spared  them  much  disgrace 
and  many  embarrassments.  He  was  also  rewarded  with  the  title  — 
then  but  an  empty  name  —  of  Chancellor,  and  he  was  employed  in 
several  diplomatic  services,  one  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  with  the  object 
of  inducing  the  European  cabinets  to  interfere  actively  on  behalf  of  the 
exiled  house.  In  this  mission  he  was  unsuccessful,  so  great  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  vigor  of  the  great  soldier  and  statesman  who  then 
swayed  the  destinies  of  England,  and  who  first  placed  his  country 
among  the  first-class  powers  of  Europe.  During  this  time  Hyde  had 
frequently,  like  many  of  his  companions,  and  like  the  king  himself 
while  wandering  in  France  and  Holland,  to  support  extreme  poverty 
and  privation.  With  the  death  of  Cromwell  crumbled  to  pieces  the 
stmcture  maintained  as  well  as  raised  by  his  genius  and  patriotism. 
The  Restoration  took  place;  and  in  the  frenzy  of  triumph  which 
greeted  the  re-established  monarchy,  it  was  natural  that  Hyde  should 
reap  the  reward  of  his  services.  He  was  installed  in  the  high  office  of 
Chancellor,  made  first  a  Baron,  and  afterwards,  in  1661,  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon, and  for  some  time  was  among  the  most  powerful  advisers  of  the 
court.  His  popularity,  however,  as  well  as  his  favor  with  the  king, 
soon  began  to  decline ;  for  both  his  virtues  and  his  faults  were  sucJi  as 
to  render  him  disliked.  The  gravity  and  austerity  of  his  morals  formed 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  extreme  profligacy  of  the  court ;  his  advice, 
generally  in  favor  of  prudence  and  economy,  could  not  but  be  dif  taste- 
ful to  the  king;  and  his  lectures  had  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
being  tedious;  while,  like  many  otiier  statesmen  who  have  returned  to 
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power  after  a  long  exile,  h^  was  not  able  ta  accommodate  himself  to. 
the  altered  state  of  opinion'.  At  the  same  time  the  people  looked  with 
envj  and  distrust  upon  the  great  wealth  which  he  was  accumulating, 
not  always  by  the  most  scrupulous  means,  and  upon  the  spirit  of  nepo- 
tism which  was  making  the  House  of  Hyde  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
splendid  in  the  country.  The  magnificence,  too,  of  his  palaces  and 
gardens  gave  additional  umbrage  to  public  dislike,  which  was  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  when  a  secret  marriage  was  divulged  between  his 
daughter  Anne  and  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  and  heir-apparent  of 
the  king.  This  alliance  between  a  family  that  every  one  lemembored 
to  have  risen  from  the  rank  of  country  gentleman  and  the  Royal 
House  was  looked  upon  with  strong  displeasure.  Clarendon,  by  it, 
became  the  progenitor  of  two  queens  of  England,  Mary  and  Anne. 
The  minister's  unpopularity  was  completed  by  the  share  he  had  in 
advising  Charles  to  sell  Dunkirk  to  Louis  XIV.,  a  measure  which  ex- 
cited the  intensest  feeling  of  national  humiliation ;  and  Clarendon  was 
accused  by  popular  rumor  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  this 
disgraceful  compact:  his  splendid  palace  in  London  received  the  bitter 
nickname  of  "  Dunkirk  House."  Charles  was  not  a  man  to  sacrifice 
an  atom  of  popularity  for  the  purpose  of  screening  a  minister,  even 
had  he  been  personally  attached  to  Clarendon.  The  Chancellor  was 
impeached  for  High  Treason,  went  into  exile,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  France,  where  he  died,  at  Rouen,  in  1674. 

§  16.  Clarendon  was  the  author  of  many  state  papers  and  other  ofTi- 
cial  documents,  which  exhibit  a  grave  and  dignified  eloquence ;  but  his 
great  work  is  the  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion^  as  he  naturally,  in 
his  quality  of  a  Royalist,  designated  the  Civil  War.  This  review  of 
events  embraces  a  detailed  account,  rather  in  the  form  of  Memoirs  than 
regular  history,  of  the  proceedings  from  1625  to  1633,  together  with  a 
narrative  of  the  incidents  which  led  to  the  Restoration.  As  the  mate- 
rials were  derived  from  the  author's  personal  experience,  the  work  is 
of  high  value,  and  places  Clarendon  among  the  leading  historical 
writers  of  his  age ;  while  the  dignity  and  liveliness  of  the  style,  in 
spite  of  occasional  obscurity,  will  ever  rank  him  among  the  great, 
classical  English  prose-writers.  Impartial  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
be;  but  his  partiality  is  less  frequent  and  less  flagrant  than  could  fairly 
have  been  anticipated.  The  moderation  of  his  character  has  occasion- 
ully  led  him  to  hesitate  between  two  conclusions,  and  even  when  con- 
victed of  partiality  he  may  be  said  to  be  rather  negatively  than  posi- 
tively unfair. .  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  number  and  complexity 
of  the  events  he  had  to  treat,  we  shall  find  fewer  serious  inaccuracies 
tlian  could  have  been  looked  for  in  his  account  of  facts.  Above  all  he 
is  excellent  in  the  delineation  of  character.  These  are  the  parts  of  his 
work  most  carefully  elaborated,  and  in  them  we  often  find  penetration 
in  judging  and  skill  in  portraying  varieties  of  human  nature. 

1 17.  There  is  perhaps  no  character,  whether  personal  or  literary, 
Wore  perfi?ctly  enviable  than  that  of  Izaak  Walton  (1593-16S3).  He 
*t»  bom  at  Stafford  in  1593,  and  passed  his  early  m^AtiKood  kv  Uotvdaw 
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where  he  carried  on  the  humble  business  of  a  "  sempster "  or  lincn« 
draper.    At  about  fifty  he  was  able  to  retire  from  trade,  probably  with 
such  t>  competency  as  was  sufficient  for  his  modest  desires,  and  lived 
till  the  great  age  of  ninety  in  ease  and  tranquillity,  enjoying  the  friend- 
ship of  many  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  of  his  time, 
and  amusing  himself  with  literature  and  his  beloved  pastime  of  the 
angle.     His  marriage  with  a  sister  of  the  truly  apostolic  Bishop  Ken 
probably  brought  him  into  contact  with  such  men  as   Donne,  Hales. 
Wotton,   Chillingworth,    Sanderson,  and  Ussher;    and   the  exquisite 
modesty  and  simplicity  of  his  character  soon  ripened  such  acqu.iint- 
ance  into  solid  friendships.     He  produced  at  different  times  the  Livei 
of  five  persons,  all  distinguished  for  their  virtues  and  accomplishments, 
namely,  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  Herbert,  and  Bishop  Sanderson,  with 
the  first,  second,   and  last  of  whom   he  had  been  intimate.    These 
biographies   are  unlike  anything  else  in  literature;    they  are  written 
with  such  a  tender  and  simple  grace,  with  such  an  unaffected  fervor  of 
personal  attachment  and  simple  piety,  that  they  will  ever  be  regarded 
as  masterpieces.     But  Walton's  great  work  is  the  Co'-nplete  Angler^  a 
treatise  on  his  favorite  art  of  fishing,   in  which  the  precepts  for  the 
sport  are  combined  with  such  inimitable  descriptions  of  English  river 
scenery,  such  charming  dialogues,  and  so  prevailing  a  tone  of  gratitude 
for  God's  goodness,  that  the  book  is  absolutely  unique  in  literature. 
The  passion  of  the  English  for  all  kinds  of  field-sports  and  out-of-door 
amusements  is  closely  connected  with  sensibility  to  the  loveliness  of 
rural  nature ;  and  the  calm  home-scenes  of  our  national  scenery  are 
reflected  with    a  loving  truth  in  Walton's  descriptions  of  those  quiet 
rivers  and  daisied  meadows  which  the  good  old  man  haunted  rod  in 
hand.    The  treatise,  with  a  quaint  gravity  that  adds  to  its  charm,  is 
thrown  into  a  series  of  dialogues,  first  between  Piscator,  Venator,  and 
Auceps,  each  of  whom  in  turn  proclaims  the  superiority  of  his  favorite 
sport,  and  afterwards  between  Piscator  and  Venator,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  converted  by  the  angler,  and  becomes  his  disciple.     Mixed  up  with 
technical  precepts,  now  become  a  little  obsolete,  are  an  infinite  number 
of  descriptions  of  angling-days,   together  with   dialogues  breathing 
the  sweetest  sympathy  with  natural  beauty  and  a   pious  philosophy 
that  make  Walton  one  of  the  most  eloquen^  teachers  of  virtue  and 
religion.    The  expressions  are  as  pure  and  sweet  and  graceful  as  the 
sentiment;    and   the    occasional   occurrence  of  a  little  touch  of  old- 
fashioned  innocent  pedantry  only  adds  to  the  indefinable  fascination  of 
the  work,  breaking  up  its  monotony  like  a  ripple  upc  i  the  sunny  sur- 
face of  a  stream.     No  other  literature  possesses  a  book  sitnilar  to  the 
Complete  Angler^  the  popularity  of  which  seems  likely  to  last  as  long 
as  the  language.     A  second  part  was  added  by  Charles  Cotton  (see 
p.  176, ,  a  clever  poet,  the  friend  and  adopted  son  of  Izaak,  and  his  rival 
in  the  pas  sion  for  angling.    The  continuation,  though  inferior,  breathes 
tfie  same  spirit,  and,  like  it,  contains  many  beautiful  and  simple  lyrics 
ii?  praise  of  the  art. 
§  18,  George  Savilb,  MA&qysss  of  Halifax  (1630-1695},  »iie  ol 
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:  illufttriout  statesmen  of  the  Restoration,  deserves  notice  on 
>f  his  political  tracts,  which,  says  Macaulay,  **  well  deserve  to 
:d  for  their  literary  merit,  and  fully  entitle  him  to  a  place 
English  Cj assies." 

the  most  charming,  as  well  as  solid  and  useful,  writers  of  this 
as  John  Evelyn  (1620-1706),  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and 
ible  fortune,  whose  life  and  character  afford  a  model  of  what 
0  be  envied  and  desired.  Virtuous,  accomplished,  and  modest, 
)uted  his  time  between  literary  and  philosophical  occupations 
never-cloying  amusements  of  rural  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
of  the  delightful  art,  so  successfully  practised  in  England,  of 
g  and  planting.  His  principal  works  are  Sylva,  a  treatise  on 
re  and  management  of  forest-trees,  to  the  precepts  of  which, 
s  to  the  example  of  Evelyn  himself,  the  country  is  indebted  for 
iance  of  magnificent  timber;  and  Terra^  a  work  on  agriculture 
lening.  In  both  of  these  books  we  see  not  only  the  practical 
ise  of  the  author,  but  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  an  ex- 
ensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  well  as  a  profound  and 
iety.  In  his  feeling  for  the  art  of  gardening  he  is  the  worthy 
r  of  Bacon  and  predecessor  of  Shenstone.  Evelyn  has  left  also 
giving  a  minute  account  of  the  state  of  society  in  his  time ; 
pictures  of  the  incredible  infamy  and  corruption  of  the  court 
les  II.,  through  the  abominations  of  which  the  pure  and  gentle 
Evelyn  passed,  like  the  Lady  in  Comus,  amid  the  bestial  rout 
nchanter.  His  description  of  the  tremendous  fire  of  London 
of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  is  the  most  detailed  as  well  as 
'thy  and  picturesque  account  of  that  awful  calamity.  It  was  at 
jtry  house  of  Evelyn,  at  Sayes  Court,  near  Deptford,  that  Peter 
at  was  lodged  during  his  residence  in  England ;  and  Evelyn 
lamentable  account  of  the  dirt  and  devastation  caused  in  the 
f  and  the  beautiful  garden  by  the  barbarian  monarch  and  his 
indeed  he  obtained  from  Government  compensation  for  the 
one  to  his  property.  The  Diary,  as  well  as  all  the  other  works 
good  man,  abounds  in  traits  of  personal  character.  He,  his 
and  his  friends,  seem  to  have  formed  a  little  oasis  of  piety, 
and  refinement,  amid  the  desert  of  rottenness  offered  by  the 
iociety  of  those  days ;  and  his  writings  will  always  retain  the 
nterest  derived  from  his  personal  virtues,  and  the  fidelity  with 
hey  delineate  a  peculiar  phase  in  the  national  history. 
An  original  and  even  comic  personality  of  this  era  is  Samifel 
'1632-1703),  whose  individual  character  was  as  singular  as  his 
3.  He  was  the  friendless  cadet  of  an  ancient  family,  but  born  in 
mble  circumstances  that,  after  receiving  some  education  at  the 
ity,  he  is  supposed  to  have  for  some  time  exercised  the  trade  of 
;  and  during  his  whole  life  he  retained  a  most  ludicrous  passion 
clothes,  which  he  is  never  weary  of  describing  with  more  than 
to  of  a  man-millinei  By  the  protection  of  a  distant  connec* 
ir  Edwai'd  Montagu,  he  was  placed  in  a  subordinate  olUce  la 
20 
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the  Admiralty ;  and  by  his  punctuality,  honesty,  and  knowledge  of  busi* 
ness,  he  gradually  rose  to  the  important  post  of  Secretary  in  that 
department.  He  remained  many  years  in  this  office,  and  must  be  con* 
sidered  as  almost  the  only  honest  and  able  public  official  connected  with 
the  Naval  administration  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  U.  and  James  II. 
In  the  former  of  these  the  English  marine  was  reduced,  by  the  corrup- 
tion and  rapacity  of  the  Court,  to  the  very  lowest  depth  of  degradation 
and  inefficiency.  The  successor  of  Charles  was  by  profession  a  seaman, 
and  on  his  accession  employed  all  his  efforts  to  restore  the  service  to  its 
lormer  vigor.  Perhaps  the  only  portion  of  that  miserable  King's  admin- 
iotration  which  can  be  regarded  with  anything  but  contempt  and  hor- 
ror, is  the  effort  he  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Fleet.  To 
I  his  object  the  honesty  and  activity  of  Pepys  contributed;  and  after 
acquiring  a  sufficient  fortune  without  any  serious  imputation  on  his  in- 
tegrity, the  old  Secretary  retired  from  the  service  to  pass  the  evening  of 
his  life  in  well-earned  ease.  During  the  whole  of  his  long  and  active 
career,  Pepys  had  amused  himself,  for  the  eternal  gratitude  of  posterity, 
in  writing  down,  day  by  day,  in  a  sort  of  cipher  or  short  hand,  a  Diary 
of  everything  he  saw,  did,  or  thought.  After  having  been  preserved 
for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  this  curious  record  has  been  deciphered 
and  given  to  the  world ;  and  the  whole  range  of  literature  does  not  pre- 
sent a  record  more  curious  in  itself,  or  exhibiting  a  more  singular  and 
laughable  type  of  human  character.  Pepys  was  not  only  by  nature  a 
thorough  gossip,  curious  as  an  old  woman,  with  a  strong  taste  for 
occasional  jollifications,  and  a  touch  of  the.  antiquity  and  curiosity 
hunter,  but  he  was  necessarily  brought  into  contact  with  all  classes  of 
persons,  from  the  King  and  his  ministers  down  to  the  poor  half-starved 
sailors  whose  pay  he  had  to  distribute.  Writing  entirely  for  himseli'; 
Pepys,  with  ludicrous  naivete,  sets  down  the  minutest  details  of  hit 
gradual  rise  in  wealth  and  importance,  noting  every  suit  of  clothes 
ordered  by  either  himself  or  his  wife,  which  he  describes  with  rapturous 
enthusiasm,  and  chronicling  every  quarrel  and  reconciliation  arising 
not  of  Mrs.  Pepys's  frequent  and  not  unfounded  fits  of  jealousy;  for  he 
is  suspiciously  fond  of  frequenting  the  pleasant  but  profligate  society  of 
pretty  actresses  and  singers.  The  Diary  is  a  complete  scandalous 
chronicle  of  a  society  so  gay  and  debauched  that  the  simple  description 
of  what  took  place  is  equal  to  the  most  dramatic  picture  of  the  novelist. 
The  statesmen,  courtiers,  players,  and  demireps  actually  live  before 
our  eyes ;  and  there  is  no  book  that  gives  so  lively  a  portraiture  of  one 
of  the  extraordinary  states  of  society  that  then  existed.  All  the  minutiae 
of  dress,  manners,  amusements,  and  social  life  are  vividly  presented  to 
us;  and  it  is  really  alarming  to  think  of  the  uproar  that  would  have 
taker  place  if  it  had  come  to  light  that  a  careful  hand  had  been 
chronicling  every  scandal  of  the  day.  Pepys's  own  character  —  an  in- 
imitable mixture  of  shrewdness,  vanity,  good  sense,  and  simplicity-^ 
mfinitely  exalts  the  piquancy  of  his  revelations;  and  his  book  possesses 
the  double  interest  of  the  value  and  curiosity  of  its  matter,  and  of  the 
coloring  given  to  that  matter  by  the  oddity  of  the  narrator. 
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.  As  a  type  of  the  fugitive  literature  of  this  age  may  be  men- 
the  writings  of  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  (1616-1704),  an  active 
leteer  and  hack  writer  in  favor  of  the  Royalist  party.  His  sav- 
itribes  against  the  opponents  of  the  Court  are  now  almost  for- 
but  they  are  curious  as  exhibiting  a  peculiar  force  of  slang'  and 
vivacity  which  were  then  regarded  as  smart  writing.  His  works^ 
of  the  familiar  expressions  which  were  current  in  society ;  and 
low  in  taste,  are  not  without  a  certain  fire.  Like  another 
}f  the  same  stamp,  Tom  Brown,  he  has  given  an  example  of 
hemeral  must  always  be  the  success  of  that  soi-disant  humorous 
hich  depends  for  its  effect  upon  the  employment  of  the  current 
of  the  town.  In  every  age  there  are  authors  who  trust  to  tliis 
r  popularity ;  and  the  temporary  vogue  of  such  writers  is  gener- 
great  as  is  the  oblivion  to  which  they  are  certain  to  be  con- 
i.  L'Estrange  has  curiously  exemplified  his  mode  of  writing  in 
)f  prose  paraphrase  of  the  ancient  Fables  attributed  to  the  mys- 
name  of  -^Esop ;  and  his  Life  of  that  imaginary  person  is  a  rare 
in  of  the  pert  familiarity  which  at  that  time  passed  for  wit. 
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OTHEB  WBTTEBS. 

XTEB  Chablxton  (161&-1707),  phyBician 
n.  and  Freaident  of  the  College  of  Fby- 
le  wm>  %  mmn  <rf^adeiice  uid  a  theologian, 
her  and  an  awtiqnarian.  In  1875  he  pub> 
brief  Diseottne  etmetndrtg  the  different 
Ifm.  One  of  hia  beat  productions  was  a 
1  of  JE^icaras'a  Morab^  1670.  The  ren- 
accurate  and  the  En^ish  idiomatic.  He 
tg  the  first  who  accounted  for  the  differ- 
len'a  minds  by  tiie  size  and  fonn  of  the 

iH  Walsh  (1668-1708),  chiefly  a  critic, 

od  patron  of  men  of  lettan,  but  lie  himself 

some  ftigitive  pieeas.    lie  wm  member 


of  Fto'liament  for  Worcestershire,  and  la 
tioned  by  Fope  in  the  well-known  lines,  — 

"  But  why  tiien  publish  ?    Granville  the  polite, 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write.** 

COABLSB  MO»TAeU,  EABL  OF  HALIFAX  (1661- 
1715),  a  great  patron  of  letters  during  the  reigns  of 
William  III.  and  Anne.  He  himself  wrote  soma 
poems,  but  oftenest  his  name  appeared  on  the  early 
pages  of  authors'  works,  "fed  with  soft  dedication 
all  day  long."  Ho  assisted  Prior  in  the  City  JUoute 
and  the  Uountrv  Mouse.  He  rose  to  great  distinc- 
tion as  a  politiciau  in  the  reign  of  William  in., 
when  he  filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1714,  sqiki 
after  the  accession  of  Qeorgc  I. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE   NEW  DRAMA  AND  THE  CORRECT  POETS. 

}  1.  Contrast  between  the  drama  of  Elizabeth  and  that  of  the  Restoration.  }2.  Sn 
George  Etherege.  §  3.  William  Wtcherlet  :  his  life  and  works.  Ths 
Country  Wife  and  the  Plain  Dealer,  §  4.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  The  Retaptti 
the  Provoked  Wife^  the  Confederacy ,  and  the  Provoked  Husband,  §  5.  Georoi 
Farquhar.  The  Constant  Couple,  the  Inconstanty  the  Recruiting  Officer^ 
and  the  Beaux*  Stratagem,  {  6.  William  Conoreve  :  his  life.  7.  His  works. 
The  Old  Bachelor,  The  Double  Dealer,  Love  for  Love,  The  Mourning 
Bride,  §  8.  Jeremy  Collier's  attack  of  the  stage  :  Congreve's  reply.  Co»- 
greve's  Way  of  the  World,  §  9.  Thomas  Otwat.  The  Oi-pfian  and  VeiiicB 
Preserved,  }  10.  Nathaniel  Lee.  Thomas  Southerne.  Isabella,  or  thi 
Fatal  Marriage,  and  Oroonoko,  John  Crownb.  §  11.  Nicholas  Rowb. 
Jane  Shore  and  the  Fair  Penitent.  12.  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  Thomas  Shad- 
"WELL,  and  George  Lillo.  Lillo's  George  Barnwell,  the  Fatal  Curiosity, 
and  Arden  of  Faversham.  {  13.  Character  of  English  poetry  of  tliis  era. 
Noble  poets :  Earl  of  Roscommon.  Earl  of  Rochester.  Sir  Chablea 
Sedley.  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire.  Earl  of  Dorset.  §  14.  Johs 
Philips  and  John  Pomfret. 

§  1.  In  a  previous  chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  sketch  the  immense 
revolution  in  dramatic  literature,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  contrast 
between  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  that  of  the  Restoration.  The  theatre 
of  the  latter  period,  representing,  as  the  theatre  always  must,  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  sentiment  and  of  society,  is  marked  by  the  profound 
corruption  which  distinguishes  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  was 
the  natural  reaction  after  the  strained  morality  of  the  Puritan  dominion. 
The  new  drama  differed  from  the  old  not  only  in  its  moral  tone,  but  quite 
as  widely  in  its  literary  form.  The  aim  of  the  great  writers  who  are  iden- 
tified with  the  dawn  of  our  national  stage  was  to  delineate  nature  and 
passion ;  and  therefore,  as  nature  is  multiform,  they  admitted  into  thcif 
serious  plays  comic  scenes  and  characters,  as  they  admitted  elevated 
feelings  and  language  into  their  comedies.  But  at  the  Restoration  the 
artificial  distinction  between  tragedy  and  comedy  was  strongly  marked, 
and  generally  maintained  with  the  same  severity  as  upon  the  stage  of 
France,  which  had  become  the  chief  model  of  imitation.  In  the  place 
of  the  Romantic  Drama  arose  the  exaggerated,  heroic,  and  stilted 
Tragedy  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  Comedy  of  artificial 
ife,  which,  drawing  its  materials  not  from  nature  but  from  society,  took 
for  its  aim  the  delineation  not  of  character  but  of  manners,  which  iH 
indeed  the  proper  object  of  what  is  correctly  termed  comedy  in  tlic 
strictest  sense.  Wit,  therefore,  now  supplanted  Humor;  and  England 
produced,  during  the  seventeenth  and  paftof  the  eighteenth  centuries,  • 
constellation  of  splendid  dramatists.    Their  works  are,  it  is  true,  now 
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become  almost  unknown  to  the  general  reader ;  which  is  to  be  attributed 
to  their  abominable  profligacy  ;^  but  no  one  can  have  any  conception  of 
the  powers  of  tlie  English  language  and  the  brilliancy  of  English  wit, 
irho  has  not  made  acquaintance  with  these  pieces. 

§  2.  This  class  of  writers  may  be  said  to  begin  with  Sir  George 
Etheregb  (1636-1694),  who  was  a  man  of  fashion,  and  employed  as 
a  diplomatist.  He  died  of  a  fall  at  Ratisbon,  where  he  was  residing 
as  plenipotentiary.  His  principal  work '  was  entitled  the  Man  of 
Mode  or  Sir  Popling  Flutter',  that  character  being  the  impersonation 
of  th*  fashionable  coxcomb  of  the  day.  Great  vivacity  of  dialogue, 
combined  with  striking  and  unexpected  turns  of  intrigue,  form  the  gen- 
eral peculiarity  of  all  the  comedies  of  this  time.  Dry  den  and  his  once 
popular  rival  Shadwell  must  be  regarded  as  the  link  connecting  tlie 
elder  drama  with  the  new  style ;  and  Etherege  is  the  first  who  embod- 
ied the  merits  and  defects  of  the  latter;  though  Etherege  was  destined 
to  be  far  outstripped  both  in  the  wit  and  gayety  and  in  the  immorality 
of  his  scenes. 

§  3.  A  greater  writer  than  Etherege,  but  exhibiting  similar  charac- 
teristics, was  William  Wycherley  (1640-1715),  born  in  1640,  of  a 
good  Shropshire  family.  His  father,  probably  disgusted  with  the 
gloomy  Puritanism  of  the  reigning  manners,  sent  the  future  dramatist 
to  be  educated  in  France,  where  he  was  brought  up  in  the  brilliant 
household  of  the  Duke  of  Montausier.  Here  the  young  man  aban- 
doned his  national  faith  and  embraced  Catholicism,  probably  regard- 
ing the  latter  as  more  especially  the  religion  of  a  gentleman  and  man 
of  fashion.  Returning  to  England,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of 
French  courtliness,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  Wych- 
irley,  while  nominally  studying  the  Law,  became  a  brilliant  figure  in 
the  gay  and  profligate  society  of  the  day.  In  his  literary  career  we  do 
not  find  indications  of  any  great  precocity  of  genius :  his  first  comedy, 
Iatob  in  a  Wood,  was  not  acted  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  about 
Uiirty-two;  and  the  small  number  of  his  dramatic  works,  as  well  as 
the  style  of  their  composition,  seems  to  prove  that  he  was  neither  very 
original  in  conception,  nor  capable  of  producing  anything  otherwise 
than  by  patient  labor  and  careful  revision.  Love  in  a  WoodwsLS  fol- 
lowed, in  1673,  the  next  year,  by  the  Gentleman  Dancing"- Master^  the 
plot  of  which  was  borrowed  from  Calderon."  His  two  greatest  and 
most  successful  comedies  are  the  Country  Wife,  acted  in  1675,  and  the 
Pkin  Dealer,  in  1677.  Moving  in  the  most  brilliant  society  of  his 
time,  Wycherley  was  engaged  in  many  intrigues,  the  most  celebrated 
being  that  with  the  infamous  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  one  of  the  innu- 
Bierable  mistresses  of  Charles  II.  His  grace  and  gayety  attracted  the 
notice  of  tlie  king;  and  he  was  selected  to  superintend  the  education 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Richmond,  Charles's  natural  child ;  but  a  secret 
damage  which  he  contracted  with  the  Countess  of  Drogheda  caused 
him  to  lose  the  favor  of  the  court.  His  union  with  the  lady,  which 
nmimenced  in  an  accidental  and  even  romantic  manner,  was  not  such 
tt  to  secure  either  his  happiness  or  his  interest \  atvd  «5^i  Vi<^x  d^^\.^ 
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Wjcherlej  fell  into  such  distress  as  to  have  remained  several  ^ears  in 
confinement  for  debt.  He  was  at  last  liberated  partly  by  the  assistaiKse 
of  James  II.;  and  on  this  occasion,  probably  to  gratify  the  king,  be 
again  rejoined  the  Catholic  church,  from  which  he  had  been  tmnpo- 
rarily  reconverted.  The  remainder  of  Wycherley*s  life  is  melaiicholj 
and  ignoble.  Having  long  survived  the  literary  types  which  were  in 
fashion  in  his  youth,  with  a  broken  constitution  and  an  embarrassed 
fortune,  he  continued  to  thirst  with  vain  impotence  after  sensual  pleas- 
ure and  literary  glory.  With  the  assistance  of  Pope,  then  a  mere 
boy,  but  who  had  blazed  out  upon  the  world  with  sudden  splendor, 
Wycherley  concocted  a  huge  collection  of  stupid  and  obscene  poems, 
which  fell  dead  upon  the  public.  The  momentary  friendship  and  bit- 
ter quarrel  of  the  old  man  and  the  young  critic  form  a  curious  and 
instructive  picture.  Wycherley  died  in  1715,  at  an  advanced  age,  hav- 
ing, on  his  very  death-bed,  married  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  injuring  his  family,  and  preventing  them  from  receiv- 
ing his  inheritance. 

It  is  by  the  Country  Wife  and  the  Plain  Dealer  that  posterity  will 
judge  the  dramatic  genius  of  Wycherley.  Both  these  plays  indicate 
great  deficiency  of  original  invention ;  for  the  leading  idea  of  the  first 
is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Jtcole  des  Femmes  of  Moli^re,  and  that 
of  the  second  from  the  same  author's  Misanthrope,  As  Macaulay  has 
excellently  observed,  nothing  can  more  clearly  indicate  the  unspeak- 
able moral  corruption  of  that  epoch  in  our  drama,  and  the  degree  in 
which  that  corruption  was  exemplified  by  Wycherley,  than  to  observe 
the  way  in  which  he  has  modified,  while  he  borrowed,  the  data  of  the 
great  French  dramatist.  The  character  of  Agnes  is  so  managed  as 
never  to  forfeit  our  respect,  while  the  corresponding  personage,  Mrs. 
Piachwife,  is  in  the  English  comedy  a  union  of  the  most  incredible 
immorality  with  complete  ignorance  of  the  world ;  while  the  leading 
incident  of  the  piece,  the  stratagem  by  which  Horner  blinds  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  husband,  is  of  a  nature  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  qualify  in  decent  language.  Nevertheless  the  intrigue  of  the  piece 
is  animated  and  amusing ;  the  sudden  and  unexpected  turns  seem  abso- 
lutely to  take  away  one's  breath ;  and  the  dialogue,  as  is  invariably  the 
case  in  Wycherley's  productions,  is  elaborated  to  a  high  degree  of  live- 
liness and  repartee.  In  the  Plain  Dealer  is  still  more  painfully  appar- 
ent that  bluntness  of  feeling,  or  rather  that  total  want  of  sensibility  t(» 
moral  impressions,  which  distinguishes  the  comic  drama  of  tlie  RettO' 
/ation,  and  none  of  the  writers  in  that  drama  more  signally  than  Wych- 
erley. The  tone  of  sentiment  in  Moliere,  as  in  all  creators  of  the  high- 
est order,  is  invariably  pure  in  its  general  tendency.  Alceste,  in  spite 
of  his  faults,  is  a  truly  respectable,  nay,  a  noble  character.  Those  very 
faults  indeed  are  but  a  proof  of  the  nobility  of  his  disposition :  **  di 
vino  dolce  e  1*  aceto  forte,"  says  the  Italian  adage ;  and  a  generous 
heart,  irritated  past  endurance  by  the  smooth  hypocrisy  of  social  lifei 
and  bleeding  from  a  thousand  stabs  infiicted  by  a  cruel  coquette,  claim* 
our  sympathy  even  in  the  outbursts  of  its  outraged  feeling.    But  Wycb 
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criey  borrow^ed  Alceste ;  and  in  his  hands  the  virtuous  and  injured  hero 
efMoliere  has  become  **a  ferocious  sensualif  t,  who  believes  himself 
to  be  as  great  a  rascal  as  he  thinks  everybody  else."  "  And  to  make 
the  whole  complete,"  proceeds  our  admirable  critic,  "  Wycherley  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  he  was  not  drawing  the  portrait  oi 
an  eminently  honest  man.  So  depraved  was  his  moral  taste,  that, 
while  he  firmly  believed  that  he  was  producing  a  picture  of  virtue  too 
exalted  for  the  commerce  of  this  world,  he  was  really  delineating  the 
greatest  rascal  that  is  to  be  found,  even  in  his  own  writings." 

§  4.  The  second  prominent  name  in  this  constellation  of  brilliant 
comic  writers,  the  stars  of  which  bear  a  strong  general  resemblance  to 
each  other,  is  that  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugii  (1666-1726).  He  was  the  son 
of  a  rich  sugar-baker  in  London,  probably,  as  his  name  indicates,  of 
Dutch  descent ;  and  was  born,  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  in  France  or 
England,  in  1666.  He  unquestionably  passed  some  part  of  his  youth  in 
the  former  country ;  and  he  united  in  his  own  person  the  rarely  combined 
talents  of  architect  and  dramatist.  As  an  architect  he  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  English  school  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  to  his 
picturesque  imagination  we  owe  many  works  which,  though  open  to 
criticism  on  the  score  of  irregularity  and  a  somewhat  meretricious  lux- 
uriance of  style,  will  always  be  admired  for  their  magnificent  and 
princely  richness  of  invention.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
*re  Castle  Howard  and  Blenheim,  the  latter  being  the  splendid  palace 
constructed  at  the  national  expense  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
While  engaged  in  this  work  Vanbrugh  was  involved  in  violent  alterca- 
tions with  that  malignant  old  harpy,  the  Duchess  Sarah;  and  his 
account  of  the  quarrel  is  almost  as  amusing  as  a  scene  in  one  of  his 
own  comedies.  Vanbrugh  was  appointed  King-at-Arms,  and  was  em- 
ployed, both  in  this  function  and  as  an  architect,  in  many  honorable 
posts.  Thus  he  was  deputed  to  carry  the  insignia  of  the  Garter  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  was  afterwards  knighted  by  that  prince  when 
he  became  King  of  England  as  George  I.,  who  also  appointed  him 
Comptroller  of  the  Royal  Works.  He  died  in  1726,  just  before  the 
close  of  that  reign. 

Vanbrugh's  comedies,  the  production  of  which  commenced  in  1697,  are 
the  Relapse^  the  Provoked  Wife^  ^^sop,  the  Confederacy^  and  the  first 
sketch  oi\hQ  Provoked  Husband,  left  unfinished,  and  afterwards  complet- 
ed by  Colley  Gibber.  It  still  keeps  possession  of  the  stage,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  comedies  in  the  language.  Vanbrugh's  prin- 
cipal merit  is  inexhaustible  liveliness  of  character  and  incident.  His  dia- 
logue is  certainly  less  elaborate,  less  intellectual,  and  less  highly  finished 
than  that  of  Wycherley :  but  he  excels  in  giving  his  personages  a  ready 
ingenuity  in  extricating  themselves  from  sudden  difficulties ;  and  one 
great  secret  of  the  omic  art  he  possesses  to  a  degree  hardly  surpassed 
by  Moliere  himself ,  viz.,  the  secret  depending  upon  skilful  repetition  — 
Wi  infallible  talisman  for  exciting  comic  emotions.  His  fops,  his  booby 
•quires,  his  pert  chambermaids  and  valets,  his  intriguing  ladies,  hia 
nnnps  and  his  blacklegs,  are  all  drawn  from  the  Ufe^  aud  d<il.a&a.t^d 
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with  g^  at  vivacity;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  h'S 
characters,  an  exaggeration  which  we  easily  pardon  in  consideration  of 
the  amusement  they  afford  us  and  the  consistency  with  which  their  per- 
sonality is  maintained  —  the  more  easily  perhaps,  as  these  types  no 
longer  exist  in  modern  society,  and  we  look  upon  them  with  the  same 
sort  of  interest  as  we  do  upon  the  quaint  costumes  and  fantastic  atti- 
tudes of  a  collection  of  old  portraits.  In  the  Relapse  Lord  Foppington 
is  an  admirable  impersonation  of  the  pompous  and  suffocating  cox- 
comb of  those  days.  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy,  the  dense,  brutal,  ignorant 
country  squire,  a  sort  of  prototype  of  Fielding's  Western,  forms  an 
excellent  contrast  with  him,  and  in  Hoyden  Vanbrugh  has  given  the 
first  specimen  of  a  class  of  characters  which  he  drew  witli  peculiar 
skill,  that  of  a  bouncing  rebellious  girl,  full  of  animal  spirits  and 
awaiting  only  the  opportunity  to  break  out  of  all  rule.  A  variety  of 
the  same  character  is  Corinna  in  the  Confederacy^  with  the  difference 
that  Hoyden  has  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  while  Corinna,  in 
spite  of  her  inexperience,  is  already  thoroughly  corrupted,  and,  as  she 
says  herself,  "  a  devilish  girl  at  bottom."  The  most  striking  character 
in  the  Provoked  Wife  Is  Sir  John  Brute,  whose  drunken,  uproarious 
blackgfuardism  was  one  of  Garrick's  best  impersonations.  The  Confed- 
eracy is  perhaps  Vanbrugh's  finest  comedy  in  point  of  plot.  The  two 
old  usurers  and  their  wives,  whose  weakness  is  played  upon  by  Dick 
Amlet  and  his  confederate  sharper  Brass,  Mrs.  Amlet,  the  marchande 
de  la  toilette  J  the  equivocal  mother  of  her  graceless  scamp,  Corinna, 
and  the  maid  Flippanta  —  all  the  dramatis  personae  are  amusing  in  the 
highest  degree.  We  feel  indeed  that  we  have  got  into  exceedingly  bad 
company ;  for  all  the  men  are  rascals,  and  the  women  no  better  than 
they  should  be;  but  their  life  and  conversation,  "pleasant  but  wrong," 
are  invariably  animated  and  gay :  and  perhaps  the  very  profligacy  of 
their  characters,  by  forbidding  any  serious  sympathy  with  their  fate, 
only  leaves  us  freer  to  follow  the  surprising  incidents  of  their  career. 
The  unfinished  scenes  of  the  comedy  left  by  Vanbrugh,  and  afterwards 
completed  under  the  title  of  the  Provoked  Husband,  promised  to  be 
elaborated  by  the  author  into  an  excellent  work.  The  journey  to  Lon- 
don of  the  country  squire,  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  and  his  inimitable 
family,  is  worthy  of  Smollett  himself.  The  description  of  the  caval- 
cade, and  the  interview  between  the  new  "Parliament-Man"  in  search 
of  a  place  and  the  minister,  are  narrated  with  the  richest  humor.  AH 
the  sentimental  portions  of  the  piece,  the  punishment  and  repentance 
of  Lady  Townley,  and  the  contrast  between  her  and  her  "  sober"  sister* 
in-law  Lady  Grace,  were  the  additions  of  Colley  Cibber,  who  lived  at  a 
time  when  the  moral  or  sermonizing  element  was  thought  essertial  in 
comedy.  This  part  of  the  intrigue,  however,  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  prototype  of  Sheridan's  delightful  scenes  between  Sir  Pete  *  and 
Lady  Teazle  in  the  School  for  Scandal.  In  brilliancy  of  dialogue  Van- 
brugh is  inferior  to  Wycherley;  biit  his  high  animal  spirits,  and  his 
extraordinary  power  of  contriving  sudden  incidents,  more  than  compen« 
sate  for  the  deficiency.  In  Vanbiugh  perhaps  there  is  more  of  wUnd^ 
but  Jess  of  intellect. 
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§6.  Georgb  Farc^uhar  (1678-1708)  was  born  at  Londonderry  ju 
Ireland  in  1678.  and  in  his  personal  as  well  as  his  literary  character  he 
exemplifies  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  his  nation.  H2  received  some 
education  at  college,  but  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  emb/aced  the  pro- 
fession of  an  actor.  Having  accidentally  wounded  one  of  his  comrades 
in  a  fencing-match,  he  quitted  the  stage  and  served  for  some  time  in 
the  am  y,  in  the  Earl  of  Orrery's  regiment.  His  military  experience 
fenabled  him  to  give  very  lively  and  faithful  representations  of  gay, 
rattling  officers,  and  furnished  him  with  materials  for  one  of  his  pleas- 
antest  comedies.  His  dramatic  productions,  which  were  mostly  yrritten; 
after  his  return  to  his  original  profession,  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  his  "predecessors,  and  consist  of  seven  plays :  Love  and  a 
Bottle^  the  Constant  Couple,  the  Inconstant,  the  Stage  Coach,  the  Twin 
Rivals,  the  Recruiting  Officer,  and  the  Beauii  Stratagem.  These  were 
produced  in  rapid  succession,  for  the  literary  career  of  poor  Farquhar 
Was  compressed  into  a  short  space  of  time  —  between  1698,  when  the 
first  of  the  above  pieces  was  acted,  and  the  author's  early  death  about 
1708.  The  end  of  this  brief  course,  which  terminated  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  was  clouded  by  ill  health  and  poverty;  for  Farquhar  was 
induced  to  marry  a  lady  who  gave  out,  contrary  to  truth,  that  she 
Was  possessed  of  some  fortune. 

The  works  of  Farquhar  are  a  faithful  reflection  of  his  gay,  loving, 
vivacious  character ;  and  it  appears  that  down  to  his  early  death,  not 
only  did  they  go  on  increasing  in  joyous  animation,  but  exhibit  a  con- 
stantly augmenting  skill  and  ingenuity  in  construction,  his  last  works 
being  incomparably  his  best.    Among  them  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
dwell  minutely  on  any  but  the  Constant  Couple  (the  intrigue  of  which 
is  extremely  animated),  the  Inconstant,   and   chiefly  the  Recruiting 
Officer  and  the  Beaus^  Stratagem,    In  Farquhar's  pieces  we  are  de- 
lighted with  the  overflow  of  high  animal  spirits,  generally  accompanied, 
as  in  nature,  by  a  certain  frankness  and  generosity.    We  readily  pardon 
the  peccadillos  of  his  personages,  as  we  attribute  their  escapades  less 
to  innate  depravity  than  to  the  heat  of  blood  arjd  the  effervescence  of 
youth.     His  heroes  often  engage  in  deceptions  and  tricks,  but  there 
is  no  trace   of   the  deep  and  deliberate    rascality  which  we  see   in 
Wjcherley's  intrigues,  or  of  the  thorough  scoundrelism  of  Vanbrugh's 
sharpers.    The  Beaux^  Stratagem  is  decidedly  the  best  constructed  of 
our  author's  plays ;  and  the  expedient  of  the  two  embarrassed  gentle- 
'neii,  who  come  down  into  the  country  disguised  as  a  master  and  his 
servant,  though  not  perhaps  very  probable,  is  extremely  well  conducted, 
aitd  furnishes  a  series  of  lively  and  amusing  adventures.    The  contrast 
^tf/een  Archer  and  Aimwell  and  Dick  Amlet  and  Brass  in  Vanbrugh's 
C<mfediracy,  shows  a  higher  moral  tone  in  Farquhar,  as  compared 
^th  his  predecessor;  and  the  numerous  characters  with  whom  they 
•«  brought  in  contact — Boniface  the  landlorc'.  Cherry,  Squire  Sullen, 
>nd  the  inimitable  Scrub,  not  to  mention  Gibbet  the  highwayman,  and 
Father  Foigard  the  Irish-French  Jesuit — are  drawn  with  never-failing 
»ivtcity.    Passages,  expressions,  nay,  sometimes  yi\vo\^  %cfcTv&'^^Tcvvi\i^ 
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found  among  the  dramas  of  Farquhar,  stamped  with  that  rich  hunfof' 
and  oddity  which  engrave  them  on  the  memory.  Thus  Boniface^, 
laudation  of  his  ale,  "  as  the  saying  is,"  Squire  SuUen's  inimitable  con*' 
versation  with  Scrub  :  "  What  day  of  the  week  is  it?  Scrub.  Sundayf 
eir.  Sul.  Sunday?  Then  bring  me  a  dram  !"  And  Scrub's  suspicionsf 
*'I  am  sure  they  were  talking  of  me,  for  they  laughed  consumedly ! '*  — * 
euch  traits  prove  that  Farquhar  possessed  a  true  comic  genius.  The 
scenes  in  the  Recruiting  Officer,  where  Sergeant  Kite  inveigles  the  two 
clowns  to  enlist,  and  those  in  which  Captain  Plume  figures,  are  also  of 
high  merit.  In  those  plays  upon  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  insist,  as  the  Constant  Couple  and  the  Inconstant,  the  reader  will  not' 
fail  to  find  scenes  worked  up  to  a  great  brilliancy  of  comic  effect;  as, 
for  example,  the  admirable  interview  between  Sir  Harry  Wildair  and 
Lady  Lurewell,  when  the  envious  coquette  endeavors  to  make  him 
jealous  of  his  wife,  and  he  drives  her  almost  to  madness  by  dilating  on 
his  conjugal  happiness.  Throughout  Farquhar's  plays  the  predominant 
quality  is  a  gay  geniality,  which  more  than  compensates  for  his  less- 
elaborate  brilliancy  in  sparkling  repartee.  He  seems  always  to  write " 
from  his  heart ;  and  therefore,  though  we  shall  in  vain  seek  in  his- 
dramas  for  a  very  high  standard  of  morality,  his  writings  are  free  from 
that  inhuman  tone  of  blackguard  heartlessness  which  disgraces  the 
comic  literature  of  the  time. 

§  6.  The  dramatic  literature  of  this  epoch  naturally  divides  itseff' 
into  the  two  heads  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy ;  and  having  now  to  speak"' 
of  an  author  whose  reputation  in  his  own  day  was  unrivalled  in  both 
departments,  I  shall  place  him  here  as  a  sort  of  link  connecting  them 
together.  This  was  William  Congreve  (1670-1729),  who  will  alwajfi 
stand  at  the  very  head  of  the  comic  dramatists,  vfhile  he  certainly  occu- 
pies no  undistinguished  place  among  the  tragedians.  He  was  born  in 
Yorkshire  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  in  1670;  and  his  father 
being  employed  in  a  considerable  post  in  Ireland,  the  youth  received 
his  education  in  that  country,  first  at  a  school  in  Kilkenny,  and  after- 
wards at  the  University  of  Dublin.  Here  he  acquired  a  degree  of  schol- 
arship, particularly  in  the  department  of  Latin  literature,  which  placed 
him  far  above  the  generality  of  contemporary  writers  of  belles  lettres, 
and  he  came  to  London,  nominally  to  study  the  law  in  the  Temple,  but 
really  to  play  a  distinguished  part  in  the  fashionable  and  intellectual 
circles  of  the  time.  During  his  whole  life  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
darling  of  society;  and  possessing  great  personal  and  conversational, 
attractions,  together  with  a  cold  and  somewhat  selfish  character,  was 
the  perfect  type  of  what  Thackeray,  adopting  the  expressive  slang  of 
our  day,  has  qualified  as  the  "  fashionable  literary  swelV^  He  thirsted 
after  fame  as  a  man  of  elegance  and  as  a  man  of  letters ;  but  as  the 
literary  profession  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  degraded  social  position, 
he  was  tormented  by  the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  the  two  incompatible 
aspirations :  and  it  is  related  that  when  Voltaire  paid  him  a  visit  he 
affected  the  character  of  a  mere  gentleman,  upon  which  the  French  wit, 
with  equal  acutcness  and  sense,  )usW>f  le^^toN^d  VvU  vivuity  by  Buying 
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'If  you  had  been  a  mere  gentlenian  I  should  not  have  come  to  see 
^ou."  Congreve's  career  was  singularly  auspicious  :  the  brilliancy  of 
lis  early  works  received  instant  recompense  in  solid  patronage.  Suc- 
cessive and  hostile  ministers  rivalled  each  other  in  rewarding  him  :  h« 
obtained  numerous  and  lucrative  sinecures ;  and  by  his  prudence  was 
able  not  only  to  frequent,  as  an  honored  guest,  the  society  of  the 
greatest  and  most  splendid  of  his  time,  but  to  accumulate  a  large  for- 
tune A  disorder  of  the  e3'es,  under  which  he  long  suffered,  ultimately 
termiuated  in  blindness ;  but  neither  this  infirmity  nor  the  gout  could 
diminish  the  grace  and  gayety  of  his  conversation,  or  render  him  less 
acceptable  in  company.  He  was  regarded  by  the  poets,  from  Dryden 
to  Pope,  with  enthusiastic  admiration  :  the  former  hailed  his  entrance 
upon  the  literary  arena  with  fervent  praise,  and  in  some  very  beautiful 
and  touching  lines  named  Congreve  his  successor  in  that  poetical 
throne  he  had  so  long  and  gloriously  filled,  imposing  upon  his  friend- 
ship the  task  of  defending  his  memory  from  slander;  and  Pope,  when 
publishing  his  great  work  of  the  translation  of  Homer,  passed  over  the 
powerful  and  the  illustrious  to  dedicate  his  book  to  the  patriarch  of 
letters.  Congpreve,  like  most  men  of  fashion  at  that  time,  was  cele- 
brated for  many  bonnes  fortunes :  his  most  durable  connection  was  with 
the  fascinating  and  generous  Mrs.  Braecgirdle,  so  famous  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  her  acting  and  the  beauty  of  her  person.  In  his  old  age, 
however,  Congpreve  appears  to  have  neglected  her  for  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  daughter  and  inheritress  of  the  great  Duke;  and  at  his 
death  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  the  large 
sum  of  10,000/.,  not  to  the  comparatively  needy  actress,  nor  to  his  own 
•^latives,  then  comparatively  poor,  but  to  the  Duchess,  in  whose  im- 
mense revenue  such  a  legacy  was  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  This 
circumstance  furnishes  an  additional  proof  that  Congreve  was  more 
•"cmarkable  for  ostentation  than  for  generosity  or  warmth  of  heart. 
He  died  in  1729,  and  was  honored  with  a  magnificent  and  almost  na- 
tional funeral.  His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and 
^as  followed  to  the  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  all  that  was  most 
illustrious  in  England. 

§  7.  The  literary  career  of  Congreve  begins  with  a  novel  of  insig- 
nificant merit,  which  he  published  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Cleophib ; 
^''ut  the  real  inaugnration  of  his  glory  was  the  representation,  in  1693, 
cf  his  first  comedy,  the  Old  Bachelor,  This  work,  the  production  of  a 
young  man  of  twenty-three,  was  received  by  the  public  and  by  the 
critics  with  a  tempest  of  applause.  In  spite  of  the  bad  construction 
and  improbability  of  the  intrigue,  and  of  the  conventional  and  so  to 
wy  mechanical  conception  of  the  characters,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  in 
rt  ail  the  peculiar  merits  which  belong  to  the  greatest  comic  dramatists 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  unrivalled  ease 
*nd  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue.  Congreve's  scenes  are  one  incessant 
flaah  and  sparkle  of  the  finest  repartee ;  the  dazzling  rapier-thrusts  of 
•it  and  satiric  pleasantry  succeed  each  other  without  cessation ;  and 
ttiewit,  as  is  always  the  case  when  of  the  h\ghe%\.  oTdw,\«.  ^\^^  \sv 
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8hrcwd  sense  and  acute  observation  .of  mankind.  Indeed  the  iBfia 
defect  of  Congreve's  dialogue  is  a  plethora  of  ingenious  allusion  ;^- 
he  falls  into  the  error  of  making  his  fools  and  coxcombs  as  brilliantM 
his  professed  wits  —  a  fault  common  to  most  of  the  authors  of  bit 
school.  But  the  quality  in  which  he  stands  alone  is  his  skill  in  divestr 
ing  this  brilliant  intellectual  sword-play  of  every  snade  of  forma% " 
and  constraint.  His  conversations  are  an  exact  copy  of  refined  and 
intellectual  conversation,  though  of  course  contaming  far  more  bril- 
iiancy  than  any  real- conversation  ever  exhibited.  This  air  of  consuuh 
mate  ease  and  idiomatic  vivacity  gives  to  his  style  a  peculiar  flavoc 
which  no  other  author  has  attained ;  and  perhaps  no  English  writer 
furnishes  so  many  examples  of  the  capacity  of  our  language  as  a 
vehicle  for  intellectual  display.  I  have  said  that  the  characters  in  the 
Old  Bachelor  are  conventional;  they  are  nevertheless  exceedingljr 
amusing :  as,  for  example,  Captain  Bluff,  a  reproduction  of  the  buU^* 
ing  braggadocio  so  frequently  placed  upon  the  stage.  This  herol- 
mention  of  Hannibal  is  deliciously  comic:  "Hannibal  was  avciy 
pretty  fellow  in  those  days,  it  must  be  granted.  But,  alas !  sir,  wen 
he  alive  now  he  would  be  nothing  —  nothing  in  the  earth  I"  This  is 
of  the  stnain  of  Parolles,  of  Bessus,  and  of  Bobadil.  Wo  can  hardlj 
wonder  at,  though  we  may  not^  confirm,  the  enthusiasm  of  Congreve'i 
contemporaries,  when,  with  Dryden  at  their  head,  they  hailed  this 
brilliant  debutant  as  the  successor  and  the  more  than  rival  of  Fletchor 
and  Shakspeare. 

Congreve's  second  theatrical  venture  was  the  Double  Dealer,  acted  a 
1694.  The  success  of  this  comedy  was  much  less  than  that  of  its  pred- 
ecessor ;  and  the  comparative  failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  admix- 
ture, in  the  plot,  of  characters  and  incidents  too  gloomy  and  tragic  to 
harmonize  with  the  follies  and  vanities  that  form  the  woof  of  corned/. 
The  wickedness  of  Lady  Touchwood  is  of  a  tint  too  funereal  to  har- 
monize with  the  brilliant  and  shifting  colors  of  comedy ;  and  the  vil- 
lanous  plots  of  Maskwell  are  so  intricate  and  complex  that  the  puzzled  j 
reader  is  unable  to  follow  them.  As  in  Shakspeare's  Comedy  of  Erron%  j 
the  confusion  between  the  two  pairs  of  twins  is  so  complete  that  the 
reader,  as  much  embarrassed  as  the  personages  in  the  piece>  loses  the 
thread  of  the  story,  and  therefore  the  interest  which  is  the  source  rf 
pleasure,  so  in  Congreve's  play  the  abstruseness  of  the  Intrigue  defeats 
its  own  purpose.  Many  of  the  minor  scenes  and  characterSi  howevcTr 
are  full  of  comic  verve. 

Congreve's  masterpiece  is  Love  for  Love,  which  was  acted  in  ifigj* 
This  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  comedies  in  the  whole  range  of  litera- 
Hire.  The  intrigue  is  effective,  and  the  characters  exhibit  infinite 
variety,  and  relieve  each  other  with  unrelaxing  spirit.  The  pretended 
madness  of  Valentine,  the  unexpected  turns  in  his  passion  for  Angelicey 
Sir  Sampson  Legend,  the  doting  old  astrologer  Foresight,  Mrs.  Frtilt 
Miss  Prue  (a  character  something  like  Vanbrugh's  Corinna,  or  Wycher 
ley's  Hoyden),  and  above  all  the  inimitable  Ben  —  the  first  attempt  to 
po.rtraf  on  tiie  stage  the  rough,  unsophisticated  sailor  —  the  wbolo 
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framaiis  fersofits^  dovrn  to  the  most  insignificant,  are  a  crowd  of  pic- 
nresque  and  -well-contrasted  oddities.  The  scene  in  which  Sir  Sampson 
Jndeavors  to  persuade  his  son  to  renounce  his  inheritance,  tliat  between 
Valentine  and  Xrapland  the  old  usurer  (almost  as  good  as  Don  Juan*s 
tception  of  M.  Dimanche),  the  arrival  of  Ben  from  sea,  and  his  con- 
'enation  -with  Miss  Prue,  —  these,  and  many  more,  are  the  highest 
wltation  of  comedy.  Sir  Sampson  is  one  of  those  big,  blustering 
iiaractei^s  that  make  their  way  by  noise  and  confidence ;  he  has  some- 
ling  in  common  with  Ben  Jonson's  Mammon,  and  was  the  model 
hence  Sheridan  afterwards  copied  his  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 
Two  years  after  this  triumph  Congreve  burst  forth  upon  the  world 
i  a  completely  new  department  of  the  drama  —  that  of  tragedy.  He 
reduced  the  Mourning  Bride^  which  was  received  with  no  less  ardent 
icomiums  than  the  comedies.  This  piece  is  written  in  that  pompous, 
)lemn,  and  imposing  strain  which  the  adoption  of  French  or  classical 
kodels  had  rendered  universal,  and  which  Dryden  had  adopted  as  far 
}  his  bold  and  muscular  genius,  so  rebellious  to  authority,  permitted, 
he  distress  in  this  tragedy  is  extremely  deep,  but  Congreve  docs  not 
loceed  in  touching  the  heart.  The  chief  merits  of  the  piece  consist  in 
ignified  passages  of  declamation,  or  what  the  French  call  tirades; 
nd  there  are  several  descriptive  passages  of  considerable  power  and 
lelody,  though  their  merit  is  rather  that  of  narrative  than  dramatic 
•oetry.  Of  this  kind  is  the  perpetually  quoted  description  of  a  temple, 
rhich  the  extravagant  eulogy  of  Johnson,  by  absurdly  comparing  it  to 
>ictorial  passages  in  Shakspeare,  has  deprived  of  its  due  meed  of 
ipplause.  If  "  faint  praise  '*  **  damns,"  exaggerated  laudation  damns 
5till  more  fatally. 

§  8.  About  this  time  took  place  an  event  of  equal  importance  to 
Congreve  and  to  the  literary  character  of  that  age.  This  was  the 
ittadc  directed  by  Jeremy  Collier  (1650-1726),  an  ardent  nonjuring 
clergyman,  against  the  profaneness  and  immorality  of  the  English 
stage.  His  pamphlet  was  written  with  extraordinary  fire,  wit,  and 
energy;  and  the  evil  which  he  combated  was  so  general,  so  inveterate, 
sind  so  glaring,  that  he  immediately  ranged  upon  his  side  all  moral  and 
(hinking  men  in  the  nation.  He  anatomized  with  a  vigorous  and  un- 
sparing scalpel  the  foul  ulcer  of  theatrical  immorality,  and  cauterized 
itwith  such  merciless  satire  that  Dryden,  powerful  as  he  was  in  contro- 
versy, remained  silent  out  of  shame.  The  gauntlet  thrown  down  by 
Collier,  and  which  conscious  guilt  prevented  Dryden  from  lifting,  was 
laken  up  by  Congreve;  but  the  defence  he  made  was  poor,  and  the  vic- 
tory remained,  both  as  regards  morality  and  wit,  on  the  side  of  Collier, 
fhe  controversy  had  the  effect  of  inaugurating  a  better  tone  in  the 
Irama  and  in  lighter  literature  in  general ;  and  from  that  period  dates 
the  gradual  but  rapid  improvement  which  has  ended  in  rendering  the 
Utprature  of  England  the  purest  and  healthiest  in  Europe. 

Congreve's  last  dramatic  work  was  the  Way  of  the  World,  perfo'-m**'' 
» 1700.  Its  success  was  not  great,  although  its  dialogue  exhibits  the 
if€  charm  which  never  deserted  him,  and  tho^^§\v\\.coTv\^^tv*\tw\X:^\•»*• 
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mant  one  of  the  most  delicious  portraits  of  a  gay,  triumphant  beauty 
coquette,  and  fine  lady  ever  placed  upon  the  stage.  It  is  like  the  porod«t 
lain  figures  in  old  Dresden  china;  crisp,  sparkling,  highly  yet  delicate!^ 
colored,  filling  the  mind  with  images  of  grace  and  fancy.  In  his  oW" 
age  the  poet  produced  a  volume  of  fugitive  and  miscellaneous  trifles^ 
which  do  not  much  rise  above  the  level  of  a  class  of  compositictf 
extremely  fashionable  at  that  period. 

§  .9.  Among  the  exclusively  tragic  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Drydctf 
the  first  place  belongs  to  Thomas  Otway  (1651-1685),  whn  died,  aftef 
a  life  of  wretchedness  and  irregularity,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-foiC 
He  received  a  regular  education  at  Winchester  School  and  Oxford, 
and  very  early  embraced  the  profession  of  the  actor,  for  which  he  had 
no  natural  aptitude,  but  which  familiarized  him  with  the  technical 
requirements  of  theatrical  writing.  He  produced  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career  three  tragedies,  Alcibiades^  Don  Carlos-^  and  Titus  and Bere' 
nice,  which  may  be  regarded  as  his  first  trial-pieces ;  and  about  1677  he 
served  some  time  in  a  dragoon  regiment  in  Flanders,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  protection  of  a  patron.  Dismissed  from  hil 
post  in  consequence  of  irregularities  of  conduct,  he  returned  to  the 
stage,  and  in  the  years  extending  from  1680  to  his  death,  he  wrote  foui 
more  tragedies.  Cuius  Marcius^  the  Orphan^  the  Soldier's  Fortune,  and 
Venice  Preserved.  All  these  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  Orphan 
and  Venice  Preserved,  are  now  nearly  forgotten;  but  the  glory  of 
Otway  is  so  firmly  established  upon  these  latter,  that  it  will  probablj 
endure  as  long  as  the  language  itself.  The  life  of  this  unfortunate  pod 
was  an  uninterrupted  series  of  poverty  and  distress ;  and  his  death  hai 
frequently  been  cited  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  miseries  of  a  literarj 
career.  It  is  related  that,  when  almost  starving,  the  poet  received  fl 
guinea  from  a  charitable  friend,  on  which  he  rushed  off  to  a  baker's 
shop,  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choked  while  ravenously  swallowing  the 
first  mouthful.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  painful  anecdote  is 
strictly  true,  but  it  is  incontestable  that  Otway's  end,  like  his  life,  was 
miserable.  How  far  his  misfortunes  were  unavoidable,  and  how  fai 
attributable  to  the  poet*s  own  improvidence,  it  is  now  impossible  tc 
determine.  Otway,  like  Chatterton,  like  Gilbert,  like  Tasso,  and  lik« 
Cervantes,  is  generally  adduced  as  an  example  of  the  miserable  enc 
of  genius,  and  of  the  world's  ingratitude  to  its  greatest  benefactors. 

As  a  tragic  dramatist  Otway's  most  striking  merit  is  his  pathos ;  am 
he  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  uniting  |>athetic  emotioi 
with  the  expression  of  the  darker  and  more  ferocious  passions.  Th< 
distress  in  his  pieces  is  carried  to  that  intense  and  almost  hysterici; 
pitch  which  we  see  so  frequently  in  Ford  and  Beaumont  and  Fletchei 
and  so  rarely  in  Shakspeare.  The  sufferings  of  Monimia  in  the  Orphan 
and  the  moral  agonies  inflicted  upon  Belvidera  in  Venice  Preserved,  ar 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  we  see  tokens  of  tiie  essentially  second 
rate  quality  of  Otway's  genius  the  moment  he  attempts  to  dcUneat 
madness.  Belvidera's  ravings  are  the  expression  of  a  disordered  fanej 
and  not,  like  those  of  Lear  or  of  Ophelia,  the  lurid  flashes  of  reaso 
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ousness  lighting  up  for  an  instant  the  tossings  of  a  mind 
its  profoundest  depths.  In  Venice  Preserved  Otway  has  not 
to  preserve  historical  accuracy,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
•ery  exciting  and  animated  plot,  in  which  the  -weak  and 
iffier  is  well  contrasted  with  the  darker  traits  of  his  friend 
conspirator  Pierre,  and  the  inhuman  harshness  and  cruelty 
ator  Priuli  with  the  ruffianly  thirst  for  blood  and  plunder  in 
The  frequent  declamatory  scenes,  reminding  the  reader  of 
,  for  instance,  the  quarrels  and  reconciliation  of  Pierre  and 
execution  of  the  two  friends,  and  the  despair  of  Belvidera, 
i  up  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence ;  and  Otway,  with  the 
;t  of  dramatic  fitness,  has  introduced,  as  elements  of  the  deep 
to  -which  he  has  plunged  his  principal  characters,  many  of 
iar  and  domestic  details  from  which  the  high  classical  dram- 
i  have  shrunk  as  too  ignoble.  Otway  in  many  scenes  of 
las  introduced  what  may  be  almost  called  comic  matter,  as 
rous  dotage  of  the  impotent  old  senator  and  the  courtesan 
but  these,  though  powerfully  and  naturally  delineated,  are 
;usting  and  odious  a  nature  to  be  fit  subjects  for  representa« 
ray's  style  is  vigorous  and  racy ;  the  reader  will  incessantly 
;d  of  Dryden,  though  the  author  of  Venice  Preserved  is  far 
)  his  great  master  in  the  quality  of  pathos ;  and  in  reading 
»assages  we  are  perpetjally  struck  by  a  sort  of  flavor  of 
rwood,   Beaumont,  and  other  great  masters  of  the  Eliza- 

o  account  of  the  drama  of  this  period  would  be  complete 
me  mention  of  Nathaniel  Lee  (d.  1692),  a  tragic  poet  who 
ad  the  honor  of  assisting  Dryden  in  the  composition  of  sev- 
j  pieces,  but  who,  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances,  and  in 
of  several  attacks  of  insanity,  one  of  which  necessitated  his 
nt  during  four  3rears  in  Bedlam,  possessed  and  deserved  a 
tation  for  genius.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
)ridge,  and  was  by  profession  an  actor :  he  died  in  extreme 

1692.  His  original  dramatic  works  consist  of  eleven  trage- 
nost  celebrated  of  which  is  The  Rival  Queens,  or  Alexander 
,  in  which  the  heroic  extravagance  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
relieved  by  amorous  complications  arising  from  the  attach- 
lie  two  strongly-opposed  characters  of  Roxana  and  Statira. 
is  other  works  may  be  enumerated  Theodosius,  Mithridates, 
ithetic  drama  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus^  the  interest  of  wlTich 
be  condemnation  of  the  son  by  the  father.  In  all  these  plays 
'  sort  of  wild  and  exaggerated  tone  of  imagery,  sometimes 

us  of  Marlowe :  but  Lee  is  far  superior  in  tenderness  to  the 
Faustus ;  nay,  in  this  respect  he  surpasses  Dryden.  In  the 
)ut  feverish  bursts  of  declamatory  eloquence  which  are  fre- 
ee's  plays,  it  is  possible  to  trace  something  of  that  violence 
reration  which  are  perhaps  derived  from  the  treroftii<lout 
which  he  was  so  long  a  vict'm. 
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Thomas  Southerne  (1659-1746)  was  born  at  Dublin,  but  passed  thi 
grreater  part  of  his  life  in  England.  He  studied  the  Law  in  the  Templfii 
but  quitted  that  profession  for  the  army :  it  is  known  that  he  served  ^ 
a  captain  in  one  of  the  corps  employed  in  the  suppression  of  the  unfr^ 
tunate  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  in  all  probability  was  preseil 
at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  The  close  of  his  life  was  tranquil  and  sui* 
rounded  with  competence.  Southerne  was  the  author  of  ten  plays,  thf 
most  conspicuous  of  which  are  the  tragedies  of  Isabella,  or  ike  Fatd 
Marriage,  and  the  pathetic  drama  of  Oroonoko,  The  latter  is  founded 
upon  the  true  adventures  of  an  African  prince :  the  subject  is  said  to 
have  been  given  to  Southerne  by  Aphra  Behn,  of  whom  we  shall  haw 
to  say  a  few  words  presently,  and  who,  being  the  daughter  of  a  govern* 
or  of  Surinam,  where  the  events  took  place,  was  personally  acquainted 
both  with  the  incidents  and  the  individuals  which  form  the  groundwork 
of  the  story.  The  sufferings  of  the  generous  and  unhappy  African,  torn 
bj  the  slave-trade  from  his  country  and  his  home,  and  his  love  fof 
Imoinda,  furnish  good  materials  to  the  pathetic  genius  of  Southerne, 
who  was  the  first  English  author  to  hold  up  to  execration  the  cruelties 
of  that  infernal  traffic  that  so  long  remained  a  stain  upon  our  country. 
Tl  ■;  distress  in  Isabella  is  also  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  and 
tenjemess  and  pathos  may  be  asserted  to  be  the  primary  characteristic! 
of  Southerne's  dramatic  genius. 

Another  minor,  but  not  unimportant,  name  among  the  dramatists  rf 
this  period  is  that  of  John  Crowne  (1661-1698).  Among  the  seven" 
teen  pieces  which  he  produced,  I  may  mention  the  tragedy  of  Tkyesta 
and  the  comedy  entitled  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  Both  of  these  works  pofr 
sess  considerable  merit,  though  the  revolting  nature  of  the  legend  whidi 
forms  the  subject  of  the  first  is  of  a  nature  that  ought  to  exclude  it  from 
the  dramatist's  attempt.  We  may  remember  that  these  dreadful  Greek 
traditions  had  .previously  been  preferred  by  Chapman.  Crowne  is  rfr 
markabie  for  the  beauty  of  detached  passages  of  sentiment  and  descrip' 
tion,  and  in  particular  bears  some  resemblance  to  his  predecessor  intbe 
dignity  and  elegance  with  which  he  inculcates  those  moral  precepti 
which  Euripides  was  so  fond  of  introducing,  and  which  in  the  Greek 
Drama  are  called  yvwfiat, 

§  11.  In  success  in  life  and  social  position  Nicholas  Rows  (167J- 
1718)  was  a  happy  contrast  to  the  wretched  career  of  many  dramatists 
by  no  means  his  inferiors  in  talent.  He  was  born  in  1673,  and  studied 
in  the  Temple,  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  writing  for  the  stage 
He  was  cordially  received  in  the  brilliant  and  literary  society  of  his  daji 
and  was  a  member  of  that  intellectual  society  which  surrounded  Pope 
Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Prior,  and  who  were  bound  together  bysud 
strong  ties  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Rpve 
though  much  admired  for  his  social  accomplishments,  was  regarded  i 
of  a  somewhat  cold  and  selfish  nature ;  in  short,  there  seem  to  be  man' 
elements  of  character  in  common  between  him  and  Congreve.  Hewi 
not  only  in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune,  but  was  splendidl 
rewarded  for  his  literary  exertions  by  the  gift  of  many  lucrative  plafii 
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in  tfie  patronage  of  Goveniment.    Thus  he  wab  Poet  Laureate  and  Sur» 
veyor  of  the  Customs,  Clerk  of  the  Council  in  the  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Clerk  of  the  Presentations.     He  was  an  example  of  that 
node  which  for  some  time  was  general  in  England,  of  rewarding  with 
profitable  or  sinecure  appointments  merit  of  a  literary  kind.    The  pro- 
fefiion  of  letters  enjoyed  a  transient  gleam  of  prosperity  and  consid- 
eration; the  period  preceding  and  that  following  this  epoch  being  re- 
Etrkable  for  the  want  of  social  consideration  —  nay,  the  degradation 
ittaching  to  the  author's  profession.    It  was  not  till  the  vast  extension 
of  the  reading  public,  by  offering  the  writer  the  most  honorable  fonn  of 
recompense  and  the  purest  motives  for  exertion,  that  he  could  be  relieved 
from  the  humiliation  of  a  servile  dependence  on   individual  patrons, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fluctuations  of  temporary  success  and  prevail- 
bg  poverty,  on   the  other.    Rowe  was  the  first  who  undertook  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare  upon  true  critical  and  philological  principles; 
md,  though  his  work  is  marked  by  the  inevitable  deficiency  of  an  age 
irhen  the  art  of  the  commentator,  as  applied  to  an  author  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  still  in  its  infancy,  yet  his  edition  gives  some  ear- 
nest of  better  things,  and  has,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  exhibiting  a 
profound  and  loyal  admiration  of  the  great  poet's  genius.     Rowe  died 
in  1718.     His  dramatic  productions  amount  to  seven,  the  principal  being 
yane  Skore,  the  Fair  Penitent,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  all,  of  course, 
tragedies.     Tenderness  is  Rowe's  chief  dramatic  merit;  in  the  diction 
of  his  works  we  incessantly  .trace  the  influence  of  his  study  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  great  Elizabethan  playwrights.     This  imitation  is  often  only 
superficial ;  and  in  some  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  Jane  Shore,  extends 
little  farther  than  an  aping  of  the  quaintness  of  the  elder  authors ;  but 
in  many  points  Rowe  did  all  that  a  nature,  I  suspect  not  very  impres- 
sionable, could  do  to  catch  some  echo  of  those  deep  tones  of  pathos 
and  passion  that  thrill  through  the  writings  of  the  great  elder  dram- 
atists.   In  the  Fair  Penitent  we  have  an  almost  intolerable  load  of  sor- 
row accumulated  on  the  head  of  the  heroine.    It  is  curious  that  the 
character  of  the  seducer  in  this  play,  "  the  gallant,   gay   Lothario," 
should  have  become  the  proverbial  type  of  the  faithless  lover — just  as 
Don  Juan  has  been  in  our  own   time  —  and  should   have  furnished 
Richardson  with  the  outline  which   that  great  painter  of  charactci 
afterwards  filled  up  so  successfully  in  his  masterly  portrait  of  Love- 
lace. 

§  12.  Mrs.  Apiira  Behn  (d.  1689),  celebrated  in  her  day  under  the 
poetical  appellation  of  Astrsea,  enjoyed  some  reputation  for  the  gayety, 
and,  I  may  add,  for  the  immorality,  of  her  comedies.     She  was  one  of 
those  equivocal  characters,  half  literary,  half  political  adventurers,  who 
naturally  appear  in  times  of  public  agitation.    The  daughter  of  a  gov- 
ernor of  Surinam,  she  had  passed  her  youth  in  that  colony,  and,  coming 
to  Europe,  was  much  mixed  up  in  the  obscurei  intrigues  of  the  Restora- 
tion.    She  resided  some  time  in  Holland,  and  seems  to  have  rendered 
aenrices  to  Charles  II.  as  a  kind  of  political  spy.    She  died  in  1689,  and 
her  novels,  a«  well  as  comedies,  though  now  forgol\.en,Tcv«L;j  \i^  wi\Ns»>alt^<i 
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fts  curious  evidences  of  the  state  of  literarj  and  social  feeling  that  pre> 
▼ailed  at  that  agitated  epoch. 

The  only  other  names  that  need  be  cited  among  the  dramatists  of  tins 
period  are  those  of  Shadwell  and  Lillo.  Thomas  Shadwell  (1640- 
1692)  wrote  seventeen  plays,  but  is  now  chiefly  known  by  DrydenV 
satire  as  the  hero  of  Mac-Flecknoe,  and  the  Og  of  Absalom  and  Achih 
fheh  On  the  Revolution,  he  succeeded  Dryden  as  Poet  Laureate. 
Gborge  Lillo  (1693-1739)  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  and  sin- 
gular literary  figure.  He  was  a  jeweller  in  London,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  nrudent  and  industrious  tiadesman,  and  to  have  accumu- 
lated a  faif  rompetence.  His  dramatic  works,  which  were  probablj 
composed  a^  an  amusement,  consist  of  a  peculiar  species  of  what  maj 
be  called  tragedies  of  domestic  life,  in  some  respects  resembling  those 
drames  which  are  at  present  so  popular  in  France.  The  principal  of 
them  are  George  Barnwell,  theJFalal  Curiosity ,  and  Arden  of  Fevtrtr 
ham,  Lillo  composed  sometimes  in  verse  and  sometimes  in  prose; 
he  based  his  pieces  upon  remarkable  examples  of  crime,  generally  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  society,  and  worked  up  the  interest  to  a  high  pitdi 
of  intensity.  In  George  Barnwell  is  traced  the  career  of  a  London 
shopman  —  a  real  person  —  who  is  lured  by  the  artifices  of  an  aban- 
doned woman  and  the  force  of  his  own  passion  first  into  embezzlement, 
and  then  into  the  murder  of  an  uncle.  The  hero  of  the  play,  like  his 
prototype  in  actual  life,  expiates  his  ofiences  on  the  scaffold.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  Fatal  Curiosity,  Lillo*s  most  powerful  work,  is  far  more 
dramatic  in  its  interest.  A  couple,  reduced  by  circumstances,  and  bj 
the  absence  of  their  son,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  distress,  receive  into 
their  house  a  stranger,  who  is  evidently  in  possession  of  a  large  sum; 
while  he  is  asleep,  they  determine  to  assassinate  him  for  the  purpose 
of  plunder,  and  afterwards  discover  in  their  victim  their  long-lost  son. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tragic  ^\,oty  oi  Arden  of  Fevershatn^^ 
tissue  of  conjugal  infidelity  and  murder,  was  an  event  that  really  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  furnished  materials  for  a  very 
popular  drama,  attributed,  but  on  insufficient  evidence,  to  Shakspeare 
among  other  plajrwrights  of  the  time.  It  was  again  revived  by  Lilloj 
and  treated  in  his  characteristic  manner  —  a  manner  singularly  intense 
in  spirit,  though  prosaic  in  form.  Indeed,  the  very  absence  of  imagina- 
tion in  this  writer  may  have  contributed  to  the  effect  he  produced,  bj 
augmenting  the  air  of  reality  in  his  conceptions.  He  has  something 
of  the  gloom  and  sombre  directness  which  we  see  in  Webster  or  Tour- 
neur,  but  he  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  wild,  fantastic  fancy  which  distin- 
guishes that  great  writer.  He  is  real,  but  witli  the  reality,  not  of  Walter 
Scott,  but  of  Defoe. 

§  13.  From  the  time  of  Dryden  to  about  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  English  poetry  exhibits  a  character  equalif 
removed  from  the  splendid  brilliancy  of  the  epoch  of  Elizabeth  and  tlic 
picturesque  intensity  of  the  new  Romantic  school.  Correctness  and 
good  sense  were  the  Qualities  chiefly  aimed  at;  and  if  the  writers  avoid 
tbfi  abuse  of  ingenious  allusion  which  disfiguces  tlie  productioiw<4 
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Rowley,  Donne,  and  Quarles,  they  are  equally  devoid  of  the  passionate 
ind  intense  spirit  which  afterwards  animated  our  poetry.     It  is  remark- 
ible  how  many  of  the  writers  of  this  time  were  men  of  rank  and  fash- 
on:  their  literary  efforts  were  regarded  as  the  elegant  accomplishment 
>f  amateurs ;  and,  though  their  more  ambitious  productions  arc  generallj^ 
iidactic  and  critical,  and  their  lighter  works  graceful  and  harmonious 
songs,  they  must  be  regarded  less  as  the  deliberate  results  of  literary 
labor  than  as  the  pastime  of  fashionable  dilettanti.    Earl  of  Roscom- 
mon (1634-1685),  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Strafford,  produced  a  poeti- 
cal jSssoy  en  Translated  Verse  and  a  version  of  the  Art  of  Poetry  from 
Horace,  which  were  received  by  the  public  and  the  men  of  letters  with 
an  extravagance  of  praise  attributable  to  the  respect  then  entertained 
for  any  intellectual  accomplishment  in  a  nobleman.    Earl  of  Roches- 
ter (1647-1680),   so  celebrated  for  his  insane  debaucheries  and  the 
witty  eccentricities  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  the  profligate  court  of  Charles  II.,  produced  a  number  of  poems, 
chiefly  songs  and  fugitive  lyrics,  which  proved  how  great  were  the 
natural  talents  he  had  wasted  in  the  most  insane  extravagance :  his 
death-bed  conversion  and  repentance  produced  by  the  arguments  of 
Bishop  Burnet,  who  has  left  an  interesting  and  edifying  account  of  his 
penitent's  last  moments,  show  that,  amid  all  his  vices,  Rochester's 
mind  retained  the  capacity  for  better  things.    Many  of  his  productions 
are  unfortunately  stained  with  such  profanity  and  indecency,  that  they 
deserve  the  oblivion  into  which  they  are  now  fallen. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  (1639-1701)  was  another  glittering  star  in  the 
court  firmament ;  he  was  a  most  accomplished  gentleman,  and  his  life 
was  far  more  regular,  as  well  as  more  tranquil,  than  that  of  Rochester  : 
his  comedy,  the  Mulberry  Garden^  is  not  devoid  of  gayety  and  wit, 
and  contains  several  songs  of  merit.  Many  other  slight  lyrics  prove 
that  Sedley  possessed  the  grace,  airiness,  and  ingenuity,  which  are  the 
principal  requisites  of  this  species  of  writing. 

To  the  same  category  may  be  ascribed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(Sheffield)  (1649-1720)  and  Earl  of  Dorset  (1637-1705),  perfect  speci- 
mens of  the  aristocratic  literary  dilettante  of  those  days.  The  former 
is  best  known  by  his  Essay  on  Poetry,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet ; 
the  latter  by  his  charming,  playful  song- —  To  all  you  ladies  now  on 
^nd,  said  to  have  been  written  at  sea  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement 
^th  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Opdam.  It  is  addressed  by  the  courtly 
volunteer  to  the  ladies  of  Whitehall,  and  breathes  the  gay  and  gallant 
spirit  that  animates  the  chanson  militaire,  in  which  the  French  so  much 
excel. 

§  14.  The  only  poets  of  any  comparative  importance,  not  belonging 
to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  were  Philips  and  Pomfret,  both  belong- 
'•^g  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  John  Philips  (1676-1708) 
18  the  author  of  a  half-descriptive,  half-didactic  poem  on  the  manu- 
fecture  of  Cider,  written  upon  the  plan  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil ;  but 
he  is  now  known  to  the  general  reader  by  his  Splendid  Shilling',  t 
|l^Mant/?»  d^espritf  in  which  the  learned  and  pottvpovk%  «\>i\^  <A\^?\xw 
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18  agreeably  parodied,  hy  being  applied  to  the  most  trivial  subject.  Such 
parodies  are  common,  and  by  no  means  difficult  of  execution;  but 
among  them  there  will  always  be  some  which,  either  from  their  origi- 
nality as  first  attempts  in  a  particular  style,  or  from  the  peculiar  felicitj? 
of  the  imitation,  will  excite  and  retain  a  higher  popularity  than  gen- 
erally rewards  trifles  of  this  nature.  Such  has  been  the  peculiar  good 
fortune  of  Philips.  John  Pomfret  (1667-1703)  was  a  clergjonan,  and 
the  only  work  by  which  he  is  now  remembered  is  his  poem  of  The 
Choice^  giving  a  sketch  of  such  a  life  of  rural  and  literary  retirement 
as  has  been  the  hoc  erat  in  votis  of  so  many.  The  images  and  ideas 
are  of  that  nature  that  will  always  come  home  to  the  heart  and  fancy 
of  the  reader ;  and  it  is  to  this  naturalness  and  accordance  with  uni- 
versal sympathy,  rather  than  to  anything  very  original  either  in  its 
conception  or  its  execution,  that  the  poem  ow^s  the  hold  it  has  so  long 
retained  upon  the  attention. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  SECOND  REVOLUTION. 

1 1.  John  Locke  :  his  life.  {  2.  His  works.  Letters  on  Toleration,  Treatiu  on 
Civil  Governmetit.  {  3.  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  §  4.  Essay  on 
Education.  On  the  Reasonablsness  of  Christianity,  0»  the  Conduct  of  %h% 
Understanding.  §  5.  Isaac  Bab&ow  :  his  life  and  attainments.  His  Sermons. 
(6.  Characteristics  of  the  Anglican  divines.    John  Pearson.     §7.  Aech* 
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Spkat.  "William  Sherlock.  §  9.  Progress  of  the  physical  sciences  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Origin  of  the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  John 
W1LKIN8.  §  10.  Scientific  writers.  §  11.  Sib  Isaac  Newton.  {  12.  Johh 
Rat.  Robert  Boyle.  Thomas  Burnet.  §  13.  Bishop  Burnet.  Hii 
History  of  the  Reformation,  and  other  works. 

§  1.  The  period  of  the  great  and  beneficent  revolution  of  1688  was 
characterized, by  the  establishment  of  constitutional  freedom  in  the 
state,  and  no  less  by  a  powerful  outburst  of  practical  progress  in  science 
and  philosophy.  It  was  this  period  that  produced  Newton  in  physical 
and  Locke  in  intellectual  science.  The  latter,  in  his  character  and 
career,  oifers  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  good  man,  the  patriotic 
citizen,  and  the  philosophical  investigator.  John  Locke  (1632-1704) 
^asborn  in  1632,  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ-Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  particularly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  especially  of  medicine.  He  undoubtedly  intended  to 
practise  the  latter  profession,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
Weakness  of  his  constitution,  and  a  tendency  to  asthma,  which  in  after 
life  obliged  him  to  retire  from  those  public  employments  for  which  hia 
integrity  and  talents  so  well  fitted  him.  The  direction  of  his  studies  at 
Oxford  must  have  tended  to  inspire  him  with  distaste  and  contempt  for 
that  adherence  to  the  scholastic  method  which  still  prevailed  in  the 
University,  and  to  excite  in  him  a  strong  hostility  to  that  stationary  or 
rather  retrograde  spirit  which  sheltered  itself  under  the  venerable  and 
l^uch-abused  name  of  Aristotle.  There  is  no  question  that  Locke's 
investigations  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  residence  at  Oxford  had 
"<^<in  much  turned  to  metaphysical  subjects,  and  that  he  had  seen  the 
[Necessity  of  applying  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  that  experimental  or 
'"ductive  method  of  which  his  great  master  Bacon  was  the  apostle.  In 
^^\  he  accompanied  Sir  Walter  Vane,  as  his  secretary,  on  a  diplomatic 
'^^ision  to  Brandenburg,  and  returning  to  Oxford  in  the  following  year, 
''^fused  a  flattering  offer  made  him  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  of  consid- 
^'^ble  preferment  in  the  Irish  Church.  His  reasons  for  declining  to 
j*ke  orders  were  equally  honorable  to  Locke's  good  sense  and  to  his 
"*?h  conscientious  feeling.  He  declined  the  favor  on  the  ground  of  his 
"^t  experiencing  that  internal  vocation  Anlhoul  hjVAcYv  \xo  \ii*\Xi  ^^xJiA 
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enter  the  priestly  profession.  In  1666  Locke  became  acquainted  with 
Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  subsequently  so  cele- 
brated for  his  political  talents  and  for  his  unprincipled  and  factious 
conduct  when  Chancellor  and  the  head  of  the  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  rendered  himself  useful  to  this  statesman  by 
his  medical  skill,  and  unquestionably  secured  his  intimacy  and  respect 
by  the  charms  of  his  conversation  and  the  virtues  of  his  character.  He 
attaclied  himself  intimately  both  to  the  domestic  circle  and  to  the 
political  fortunes  of  this  statesman,  in  whose  house  he  resided  several 
years,  having  undertaken  the  education  first  of  the  Chancellor's  son 
and  afterwards  of  his  grandson,  the  latter  of  whom  has  left  no  un- 
worthy name  as  an  elegant,  philosophical,  and  moral  essayist.  Locke's 
acquaintance  with  Shaftesbury  brought  him  into  daily  and  intimate 
contact  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  politicians  and  men  of 
letters  of  the  day,  among  whom  I  may  mention  the  all-accomplished 
Halifax,  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  many  others.  Locke 
fully  shared  in  the  frequent  and  violent  vicissitudes  of  Shaftesbury's 
agitated  career.  He  was  nominated,  on  his  patron  becoming  Chan- 
cellor in  1673,  Secretary  of  the  Presentations,  with  which  he  combined 
another  appointment;  but  these  he  lost  in  the  following  year  on  the 
first  fall  of  his  patron.  In  1675  he  visited  France  for  his  health,  and  his 
journals  and  letters  are  not  only  valuable  for  the  accurate  but  very 
unfavorable  account  they  give  of  the  then  state  of  French  society,  but 
are  exceedingly  amusing,  animated,  and  gay.  In  1679  Locke  returned 
to  England  and  rejoined  Shaftesbury  on  his  second  accession  to  power 
during  that  stormy  period  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  furious 
agitation  in  favor  of  the  Exclusion-Bill  depriving  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.,  and  then  Heir-Apparent,  of  the  right  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne,  on  the  ground  of  his  notorious  sympathies  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  Chancellor  again  fell  from  power,  was 
arraigned  for  High  Treason,  and  though  the  bill  of  indictment  was 
ignored  by  a  patriotic  jurj',  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  died  in  1683. 

During  the  evil  days  of  tyranny  and  persecution  which  followed  this 
event,  Locke  found  a  safe^  and  tranquil  retreat  in  Holland,  a  country 
which  had  so  long  been  the  asylum  of  all  who  were  brought,  by  the 
profession  of  free  opinions  on  politics  or  religion,  under  the  frown  of 
power ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  society  of  Le  Clerc  and 
r  lany  other  illustrious  exiles  for  conscience'  sake.  During  this  time 
locke,  whose  bold  expression  of  constitutional  opinions  and  whose 
ardent  attachment  to  free  investigation  must  have  made  him  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  bigotry  of  Oxford,  was  deprived  of  his  Studentship 
at  Christ-Church,  and  denounced  as  a  factious  and  rebellious  agitator, 
and  as  a  dangerous  heresiarch  in  philosophy.  The  Revolution  of  1688 
was  the  triumpli  of  tliose  free  principles  of  which  Locke  had  been  the 
preacher  and  the  martyr;  and  he  returned  to  England  in  the  same  fleet 
which  conveyed  Queen  Mary  from  Holland  to  the  country  whose  crown 
bhe  had  been  called  to  share.  From  this  period  his  career  was  emi- 
nently useful,  active,  and  even  brilliant.     He  was  appointed  a  membef 
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of  the  Council  of  Trade,  and  in  that  capacity  tcK>k  a  prominent  part  in 
carrying  out  Montague's  difficult  and  most  critical  operation  of  calling 
in  and  reissuing  the  silver  coinage  —  an  operation  of  the  most  vital 
importance  at  the  moment,  and  of  which  Macaulay  has  given  in  his 
history  a  narrative  of  the  most  dramatic  interest.  After  a  fthort  service 
Locke  retired  from  public  employment,  and  resided  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  with  his  friend  Sir  F.  Masham  at  Oates  in  Essex.  Lady 
Masham,  an  accomplished  and  intellectual  woman,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  philosopher  Cudworth,  tenderly  loved  and  respected  by  her  illus- 
trious guest,  who  enjoyed  under  her  roof  the  ease  and  tranquillity  he 
had  so  nobly  earned.  Locke  died  in  1704;  and  his  personal  character 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  which  approach  perfection  as  nearly 
as  can  be  expected  from  our  fallible  and  imperfect  nature.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  1688  Locke  became  acquainted  with  the  illustrious 
Newton,  who,  like  himself,  was  employed  in  the  public  service ;  but 
somewhere  about  1692  certain  untoward  events,  among  which  one  of 
the  principal  was  the  unfortunate  accidental  burning  of  his  papers, 
seem  to  have  shaken,  if  not  overthrown  for  a  season  the  balance  of  the 
great  philosopher's  mind ;  and  his  querulous  and  suspicious  irritation 
appears  to  have  vented  itself  in  a  most  unfounded  misunderstanding 
with  Locke,  whom  he  accuses  of  "  embroiling  hirh  with  women  and 
other  things."  It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  Locke's  conduct  in  the  affair 
was  delicate  and  forbearing,  and  that  his  manly  expostulations  ana  wise 
advice  re-established  a  good  understanding  that  was  never  again  inter- 
rupted. 

§  2.  The  writings  of  this  excellent  thinker  are  numerous,  varied  in 
subject,  all  eminently  useful,  and  breathing  a  constant  love  of  human- 
ity. In  1689  were  published  the  Letters  on  Toleration^  originally  com- 
posed in  Latin,  but  immediately  translated  into  French  and  English. 
The  author  goes  over  somewhat  the  same  ground  as  had  been  occupied 
bj  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying^  and  by  Milton  in  the 
immortal  Areofagitica ;  but  Locke  deduces  his  arguments  less  from 
scriptural  and  patristic  authority  than  was  done  by  the  former,  and 
depends  more  upon  close  reasoning  and  considerations  of  practical 
utility  than  Milton.  Of  course  in  Locke's  work  there  is  no  trace  of 
that  gorgeous  and  imposing  eloquence  which  glows  and  blazes  through 
the  Speech  on  Unlicensed  Printing ;  but  perhaps  Locke's  calm  and 
logical  proofs  have  not  less  powerfully  contributed  to  fix  the  universal 
wnviction  as  to  the  justice  of  his  cause.  The  Treatise  on  Civil 
Government  was  undertaken  to  overthrow  those  slavish  theories  of 
Divine  Right  which  were  then  so  predominant  among  the  extreme 
•nonarchical  parties,  and  nowhere  carried  to  such  extravagance  as  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Locke's  more  special  object  was  the  refutation 
of  Sir  John  Filmer's  once  famous  book  entitled  Patriarcha,  in  which 
these  piinciples  were  maintained  in  all  their  crudeness,  and  supported 
With  sdine  \earning  and  much  ill-employed  ingenuity.  Filmer  main- 
taioethat  the  monarchical  form  of  government  claims  from  the  subject 
to  unlimited  obedience,  as  being  the  repTesetvVaA.\\t  o^  VVv^  ^^fcc\^\c\\flJL  i 
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authority  in  the  primitive  ages  of  mankind,  while  the  patriarchal 
authority  is  in  its  turn  the  image  of  the  power  naturally  possessed  over 
his  offspring  by  the  parent,  that  again  being  the  same  in  nature  as  the 
power  of  the  Creator  over  his  creature.  The  last-named  of  these  being 
essentially  infinite,  it  follows,  according  to  Filmer,  that  all  the  others 
are  so  likewise.  Locke  combats  and  overthrows  this  monstrous  theorv, 
and  seeks  for  the  origin  of  government,  and  consequently  tlie  ground 
of  authority  on  the  one  hand  and  obedience  on  the  other,  in  the  com- 
mon interest  of  society ;  showing  that  any  form  of  polity  which  secures 
that  interest  may  lawfully  be  acquiesced  in,  while  none  that  does  not 
secure  it  can  claim  any  privilege  of  exemption  from  resistance.  He  in- 
vestigaiea  the  origin  of  society,  and  finds  it  based  —  as  it  can  only  be 
solidly  based  —  upon  the  great  and  fertile  principle  of  property  and 
individual  interest. 

§  3.  The  greatest,  most  important,  and  most  universally  known  of 
Li)cke's  works  is  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  In  this 
boi)k,  which  contains  the  reflections  and  researches  of  his  whole  life, 
and  which  was  in  the  course  of  composition  during  eighteen  years, 
Locke  shows  all  his  powers  of  close  deduction  and  accurate  observation. 
His  object  was  to  give  a  rational  and  clear  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  of  the  real  character  of  our  ideas,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  presented  to  the  consciousness.  He  attributes  them  all, 
whatever  be  their  nature,  to  two,  and  only  two,  sources ;  the  first  of 
these  he  calls  Sensation,  the  second  Reflection.  He  thus  opposes  the 
notion  that  there  are  any  innate  ideas,  that  is,  ideas  which  have  existed 
in  the  mind  independently  of  impressions  made  upon  the  senses,  or  of  • 
the  comparison,  recollection,  or  combination  of  those  impressions  made 
by  the  judgment,  the  memory,  or  the  imagination.  Locke  is  eminently 
an  inductive  reasoner,  and  was  the  first  to  apply  the  method  of  experi- 
ment and  observation  to  the  obscure  phenomena  of  the  mental  opera- 
tions ;  and  he  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  illustrious  disciple  of 
Bacon,  whose  mode  of  reasoning  he  adopted  in  a  field  of  research  till 
tlien  considered  as  totally  unamenable  to  the  A  posteriori  logic.  The 
most  striking  feature  in  this,  as  in  all  Locke's  philosophical  works,  is  tlie 
extreme  clearness,  plainness,  and  simplicity  of  his  language,  which  is 
always  such  as  to  be  intelligible  to  a  plain  understanding.  He  is  the 
sworn  foe  of  all  technical  and  scientific  terms,  and  his  reasonings  and 
illustrations  are  of  the  most  familiar  kind ;  indeed  he  never  scruples 
to  sacrifice  elegance  to  the  great  object  of  making  himself  understood. 
The  following  brief  analysis  of  the  work  maybe  found  not  unacceptable] 
to  the  reader :  —  ^ 

In  Book  I.,  consisting  of  four  chapters,  Locke  inquires  into  tlie 
nature  of  the  understanding,  and  demonstrates  that  there  exist  neither 
innate  speculative  nor  innate  practical  principles.  Book  II.,  containing 
thirty-three  chapters,  is  devoted  to  an  examination  into  the  nature  of 
ideas,  respectively  treated  as  simple,  as  of  solidity,  of  space,  of  dura- 
tion, of  number,  of  infinity,  and  the  like.  He  then  considers  the  ideas 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  of  substance,  of  relations,  as  of  cause  and  effect^ 
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and  finally  treats  tlie  important  question  of  the  association  of  ideas. 
Book  III.,  divided  into  eleven  chapters,  is  a  most  original  and  masterly 
investigation  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  Language,  of  its  relation 
to  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  and  of  its  abuses  and  imperfec- 
tions. This  is,  in  the  present  day,  when  some  parts  of  Locke's  general 
theory  are  regarded  as  no  longer  tenable,  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  work.  Book  IV.,  including  twenty-one  chapters,  discusses  knowl- 
edge in  general,  its  degrees,  its  extent,  and  its  reality.  The  philosopher 
ti.en  proceeds  to  consider  the  nature  of  truth,  of  our  knowledge  of  exist- 
ence, of  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  of  other  beings. 
Then  are  investigated  various  important  questions  relating  to  judgment, 
probability,  reason,  faith,  and  the  degrees  of  intellectual  assent,  and 
after  some  reflections  on  enthusiasm  and  on  wrong  assent,  or  error, 
Locke  terminates  with  some  valuable  considerations  on  the  Division 
of  the  Sciences. 

It  was  unavoidable  that  the  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  sensation  should  be  more  interesting  and  satisfactory  than 
the  portion  treating  of  the  obscure  phenomena  of  reflection ;  but  how- 
ever we  may  dissent  from  particular  details  of  Locke's  theory,  we  can- 
not fail  to  render  full  justice  to  the  inimitable  clearness  of  his  exposition, 
and  to  the  multitude  of  well-observed  and  well-arranged  facts  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  his  arguments. 

§  4.  The  Essay  on  Education  has,  like  the  book  just  examined,  a 
practical  tendency,  and  maybe  said  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  bring 
about  that  beneficial  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  training  of 
the  young.  Locke  powerfully  discountenances  that  exclusive  attention 
to  mere  philology  which  prevailed  in  the  education  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  no  country  more  than  in  England.  He  advocates 
a  more  generous,  liberal,  and  practical  system,  both  in  the  choice 
of  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  and  in  the  mode  of  conveymg 
instruction.  He  is  therefore  in  favor  of  making  the  pupil's  own  conscien- 
tiousness a  substitute  for  that  tyranny  of  force  and  authority  which 
formerly  disgraced  our  schools.  Much  of  what  is  humane  and  philo- 
sophical in  Rousseau's  celebrated  Emt'le  is  plainly  borrowed  from  Locke, 
who  is  not  responsible  for  the  absurdities  and  extravagances  ingrafted 
upon  his  plans  by  the  Genevese  theorist.  Indeed  both  the  educational 
and  metaphysical  works  of  Locke  were  unceremoniously  ransacked  by 
many  French  writers  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  were 
frequently  not  solicitous  to  point  out  the  sources  whence  they  drew 
their  ideas. 

Besides  the  above  works  may  be  mentioned  a  treatise  On  the  Reason" 
ahlvness  of  Christianity^  in  which  the  calm  piety  and  benevolence  of 
the  sentiments  form  a  triumphant  refutation  of  those  bigots  who,  like 
De  Maistre,  have  accused  Locke  of  irreligious  and  materialistic  tenden- 
cies, and  a  small  but  admirable  little  book  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Und^f^ 
utanditig,  which  was  not  published  until  after  the  author^s  (^^.j.  pix)of 
contains  a  kind  of  manual  of  reflections  upon  all  those  natj^^  the  fact 
or  acquired  tvil  habits  of  the  mir.d,  which  unfit  it  for  the  tjf  eloquence, 
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ing  and  retaining  knowledge.  It  8how8  an  acutenesa  and  scope  of 
observation  not  inferior  to  that  exhibited  in  his  great  anterior  work, 
together  with  the  same  calm  but  ardent  spirit  of  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence which  animates  all  the  writings,  as  it  did  the  whole  life,  of  this 
great  and  excellent  man. 

§5,1  have  now  to  consider  a  series  of  excellent  writers,  who  will 
always  retain  the  place  of  classics  in  English  prose,  and  who  are  equallj^ 
wortliy  of  admiration  as  Protestant  theologians  and  as  models  of  logical 
and  persuasive  eloquence.  At  the  head  of  them  stands  Isaac  Barrow 
(1630-1677),  a  man  of  almost  universal  acquirements,  and  whose  ser- 
m.-ins  are  still  studied  as  the  most  powerful  and  majestic  prose  com- 
positions that  the  seventeenth  century  has  produced.  He  was  bom  in 
1630,  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  whence  he  passed  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  alumni. 
He  is  said  to  have  been,  as  a  boy,  remarkable  for  a  violent  and  quarrel- 
some disposition,  and  to  have  been  perpetually  fighting  with  his  school- 
fellows :  of  this  temper  nothing  remained  in  after  life  save  great  energy 
and  vigor  of  character,  and  a  degree  of  personal  courage  of  which  he 
gave  a  striking  proof  in  a  sea-fight  against  an  Algerine  pirate,  when 
returning  from  his  travels  in  the  East.  At  the  University  his  studies 
seem  to  have  embraced  everyjbranch  of  knowledge,  not  only  Philology, 
of  which  he  became  so  great  a  proficient  as  to  have  been  first  an  unsuc- 
cessful and  afterwards  a  successful  candidate  for  the  Greek  professor- 
ship, but  all  the  range  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  together  with 
Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  Botany.  After  some  time  he  left  Cambridge, 
and  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  to  the  East,  revisiting 
France  and  Italy  on  his  way  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  and  re- 
turning home  by  way  of  Germany  and  Holland  in  1645.  It  was  whik 
sailing  in  the  Mediterranean  that  he  gave  that  proof  of  intrepidity  to 
which  I  have  alluded  above.  During  his  residence  in  the  East  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  Natural  History,  and  obtained  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Oriental  Languages,  so  useful  in  biblical  research.  On 
returning  to  Cambridge  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek,  to  which 
he  added  the  chair  of  Geometry  in  Gresham  College,  and  afterwards 
the  Lucasian  professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the  University.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  profoundest  mathematicians  of  his  day,  and  culti- 
vated with  distinguished  success  those  same  departments  of  science  in 
which  his  illustrious  pupil  and  successor,  Newton,  gained  his  undying 
glory  —  as  Optics,  Mechanics,  and  Astronomy.  Indeed  it  has  been  the 
misfortune  of  Barrow  that  his  mathematical  fame,  though  brilliant  and 
£olid,  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  superior  splendor  of  his  great  contem- 
porary's renown.  Had  he  not  lived  at  the  same  time  with  Newton,  and 
pursued  nearly  the  same  branches  of  investigation,  the  name  of  Bar- 
(  row  would  have  stood  among  those  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  of 
,  ■^Tland.  Newton  was,  indeed,  a  pupil  of  Barrow,  who  warmly  appre- 
'  f  ^'^^>^  ^  befriended  him ;  and  it  was  to  him  that  he  resigned  hiji 
"  /  "  'J*'X)fessorship.  This  transfir  took  place  vu  1669*,  before  which 
pleasure  ando.^  ^^^  ^^^^  orders,  and  devoted  \v\msfc\^  \o  >iirt.%lcv«ssc  ,^\. 
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^Jogj  and  Christian  eloquence  in  which  he  assuredly  had  no  rival 
*ar.  His  sermons,  manj  of  which  were  preached  in  London,  now 
ime  famous-  He  was  named  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  in 
2  was  elected  Master  of  Trinity  College ;  and  having  in  his  turn 
:d  the  high  office  of  Vice- Chancellor  of  the  University,  he  died  of  a 
tr  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six,  in  1677.  '^ 

t  is  related  that  though  Barrow's  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  far 
m  imposing  at  the  first  glance,  his  influence  as  an  orator  was  in-e- 
Lible ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  dignity  and  Demosthenic  gran- 
IT  of  his  eloquence,  he  at  commencing  suffered  painfully  from  diffi- 
"icc  and  timidity.  His  pulpit  orations  are  not  only  filled  and  almost 
srladen  with  thought,  so  that  even  the  most  powerful  intellect  must 
5  all  its  force  and  employ  all  its  attention  to  follow  his  reasoning, 
t  they  were,  as  compositions,  elaborated  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
nsed  and  rew^ritten  with  scrupulous  anxiety  before  he  was  satisfied 
th  his  work.  His  sermons  are  numerous ;  and  many  of  the  most 
luable  of  them  form  series,  devoted  to  the  exhaustive  explanation 
some  particular  department  of  religious  knowledge  or  belief:  thus 
fere  is  an  excellent  series  of  discourses  commenting  upon  the  Lord's 
"ayer,  which  is  anatomized,  clause  by  clause;  each  article  forming 
iC  text  of  a  separate  discourse.  A  similar  set  of  sermons  is  devoted 
►  the  Creed,  another  to  the  Decalogue,  another  to  the  Sacraments, 
id  60  on.  The  predominant  quality  of  Barrow's  style  is  a  weighty 
lajesty  of  thought  and  diction ;  every  line  that  he  produced  bears  a 
6culiar  stamp  of  unconscious  power — the  vigor  of  a  mind  to  which 
o  subtlety  was  too  arduous,  no  deduction  too  obscure.  Whatever 
ubject  he  approaches  he  seems  to  handle  with  a  giant  grasp,  and  tc 
lanage  the  most  ponderous  difficulties  of  theology  with  an  heroic 
ase,  like  that  of  Homer's  champions  hurling  stones  that  "  nine  degen- 
rate  men  "  of  modern  times  would  fail  to  lift.  Though  full  of  truly  Chris- 
ian  and  evangelical  meekness,  his  writings  have  not  that  flush  of 
leauty,  that  almost  effeminate  prodigality  of  images,  that  lingering 
ind  somewhat  enervate  melody  that  make  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
orso  poetical  and  so  enchanting.  Nor  does  he  fall  into  Taylor's  error 
>f  overloading  his  sermons  with  quotation.  If  Taylor  be  of  the  Corin- 
hian,  Barrow  is  of  the  Doric  order,  not  devoid  of  appropriate  orna- 
ncnt,  but  chiefly  distinguished  for  solidity  and  justness  of  proportion. 
f  Taylor  be  the  English  Isocrates,  Barrow  is  the  Demosthenes  of  the 
^urch.  In  some  general  features  of  style  the  reader  will  trace  a 
resemblance  between  Barrow  and  Bossuct.  It  is  true  that  the  grand 
one  of  denunciation  is  seldom  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  Protestant 
fivine;  but  both  exhibit  a  similar  loftiness  of  conception,  a  similar 
night  and  grasp  of  intellect,  and  a  similar  severity  and  purity  of  taste. 
rhere  is  perhaps  no  English  prose  writer,  the  study  of  whose  work?, 
rould  be  more  invigorating  to  the  mind,  and  more  adapted  to  the  for- 
Qatioh'of  a  pure  taste,  than  Barrow;  nor  can  there  be  a  better  proof 
bat  the  most  capable  critics  have  agreed  in  this  opinion,  than  the  fact 
liat  Chatham  r€xx>mmended  Bai  row,  as  the  finest  mode\  o\  tXwijx'Wv^^ik 
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to  his  son,  and  the  accomplished  Landor  has  not  hesitated  to  place  hii« 
above  all  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  thinkers  and  philosophers.  "  Plate 
and  Xenophon,"  he  makes  one  of  his  personages  assert,  '*  as  men  of 
thought  and  genius,  might  walk  without  brushing  their  skirts  between 
these  two  covers,"  striking  his  hand  on  a  volume  of  Barrow. 

§  8.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pass  rapidly  over  the  names  of  a  consid* 
erable  number  of  able  divines  who  adorn  the  Church  and  literature  of 
their  country  during  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  treating.  Their 
works  are  distinguished  by  merits  varying  both  in  kind  and  in  degree; 

.  jut  they  are  all  characterized  in  common  by  a  spirit  which  I  may  call 
Protestant,  or  rather  Anglican;  a  mixture  of  Christian  fervor  and 
extensive  learning  with  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  requirements 

.  and  dangers  of  real  life  —  a  spirit  equally  remote  from  the  fanatical 
gloom  and  mysticism  of  the  Calvinistic  extreme,  and  the  dogmatic 
pedantry  of  the  Romish  writers.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is  John 
Pearson  (1613-1686),  originally  Professor  of  Theology  and  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  his  Exposition  of  the  Creedy  which  is  stil) 
regaided  as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  searching  treatises  investi- 
gating the  great  fundamental  principles  of  our  faith.  In  our  examina- 
tion ol'  the  English  divines  .we  shall  see  that  they  are  pretty  equally 
shared  between  our  two  great  Universities.  The  theological  and  polit- 
ical tendencies  which  predominated  at  one  or  another  period  in  tliese 
two  learned  bodies  are  faithfully  reflected  in  the  writings  of  their  chil- 
dren; for  in  that  agitated  epoch  political  and  theological  tendencies 
were  intimately  connected  together,  most  of  the  great  and  exciting 
questions  being  tinged  with  a  strong  leaven  of  either  spirit ;  but  our 
Universities  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  either  of  the  learning  or 
the  conduct  of  their  alumni, 

§  7.  Next  after  Barrow,  John  Tillotson  (1630-1694)  perhaps  en- 
joys the  highest  and  most  durable  popularity  among  the  pulpit  orators 
of  this  time :  indeed  the  popularity  of  his  sermons  has  extended  to  the 
present  day,  and  they  are  frequently  read  by  pious  Churchmen  even 
now.  But  Tillotson,  though  a  sound  and  classical  English  prose- 
writer,  was  a  man  of  a  calibre  far  inferior  to  Barrow.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  at  first  rendered  himself  conspicuous  for  his 
decided  Puritan  sympathies.  He,  however,  afterwards  made  no  diffi- 
culty in  conforming  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  ultimately  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
was  a  person  of  easy,  good-natured,  and  amiable  character;  and  his 
change  of  party  seems  to  have  left  no  other  effect  upon  him  than  that 
of  increasing  his  candor  and  indulgence  for  all  shades  of  sincere  opin- 
ion. In  his  conduct  as  a  pastor  and  as  a  prelate  he  exhibited  much 
zeal  in  correcting  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Church,  and 
gave  a  notable  example  of  liberal  charity  and  episcopal  virtue.  He 
was  renowned  as  a  preacher ;  and  his  sermons,  though  falling  far  short 
of  Barrow's  in  grasp  of  mind  and  vigor  of  e^^T^%%\ow,  zx^  tjrecisely  of 

gU7h  a  nature  as  is  most  likely  tx)  command  i^^wVaxW.^ .   Ttv^^  ^^-^  %sv 
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asj  flow  of  style,  sometimes,  it  is  true,  carrying  too  far  the  afTectation 
if  familiarity,  in  consequence  of  which  the  images  and  illustration! 
je  occasionally  trivial ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  artifice,  and  even 
ophistry,  in  the  reasoning,  cunningly  concealed  under  an  air  of  candor 
vhich  never  deserts  Tillotson.  His  sentences,  too,  arc  often  singularly 
mmusical,  and  are  evidently  made  as  colloquial  in  tone  as  possible. 
Fil.otson  often  preached  to  the  higher  classes ;  and  in  addressing  such 
::ongregations  he  strove  to  conquer  their  fashionable  indiffciience  bj 
adopting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  tone  and  air  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

§  8.  Robert  South  (1633-1716)  enjoyed  in  his  day  the  reputation 
of  being  the  "  wittiest  Churchman  "  of  the  time.    His  character  was 
far  less  deserving  of  admiration  than  that  of  Tillotson,  as  he  exhibited 
extreme  violence  in  attacking  opinions  from  which  he  had  apostatized. 
Like  the  Archbishop,  he  began  his  career  as  a  partisan  of  Puritan  doc- 
trines, and  produced  an  extravagant  poetical  eulogy  of  Cromwell ;  but 
at  the  University  he  imbibed  the  extreme  Tory  or  monarchical  opin- 
ions which  had  become  prevalent  at  Oxford,  where  he  filled  the  post 
of  Public  Orator,  and  indeed  became  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
specimens  of  that  bigoted  and  unreasonable  class  of  Churchmen  who 
were  called  highfliers  in  the  party  jargon  of  the  day,  and  who  went  all 
lengths  in  maintaining  the  outrageous  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance.    He  often  preached  before  Charles  II.,  and  was 
much  admired  by  the  courtly  audiences  of  those  days  for  the  animation, 
and  even  gayety,  of  his  manner,  and  the  pleasant  stories  and  repartees 
which  he  sometimes  introduced  into  his  sermons.    Many  witty  and 
iocose  anecdotes  are  related  of  him ;  but  in  these  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  accept  such  stories  with  some  reserve,  as  there  exists  in  the  world 
a  vast  floating  capital  of  such  pleasantries,  which  arc  successively  fa- 
thered upon  any  man  who  possesses  a  reputation  for  humor.    The  gross 
adulation  with  which  he  was  not  ashamed  to  address  Charles  II.,  and 
in  which  he  lauded  the  virtues  of  Charles  I.,  proves  that  South,  with 
all  his  talents,  has  no  claim  to  the  character  of  a  high-spirited  man, 
particularly  when  we  contrast  the  furious  personal  abuse  he  lavished 
on  Cromwell  with  the  extravagant  praise  that  he  had  previously  given 
him.    His  denunciations  of  the  principles  and  convictions  of  his  former 
party,  too,  are  so  unmeasured  and  illiberal  as  to  destroy  our  belief  in 
their  sincerity,  and  we  feel  involuntarily  constrained  to  attribute  them 
to  the  got-up  fervor  of  an  interested  convert. 

Edward  Stillikgflbbt  (1635-1699),  Bishop  of  Worcester,  is  an- 
other name  which  must  not  be  passed  over  without  notice.  He  is  prin- 
cipally remembered  for  his  controversy  with  Locke,  some  of  whose 
propositions  he  attacked,  on  tlie  ground  of  their  being,  as  he  main- 
tained, hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immateriality,  and  consequently 
of  the  immortality,  of  the  soul.  Locke  triumphantly  replied  to  these 
objections ;  and  the  philosopher  was  so  generally  considered  as  having 
keen  victorious  in  this  contest  of  argument  over  the  divine,  that  the 
mortification  of  defeat  is  said  to  have  shortened  Stillingflcet's  life. 
ItenAB  Sprat  (1636-17 13),  Bishop  oC  RocVit%\fci,  -^n^*^  ^  'KNaxw  \^ 

22* 
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Downed  in  his  time  for  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  his  talents,  iie 
was  an  ardent  cultivator  of  physical  science,  which  had  just  then  madlp 
its  first  sudden  bound  forwards  in  that  splendid  career  of  obsenratioB 
and  discovery  which  has  ever  since  gone  on  progressing  with  such  pop" 
lentous  rapidity.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
then  recently  f:)unded,  and  to  which  the  glory  of  English  science  owet' 
60  much.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  poet,  though  his  writings  in  thii 
department  are  now  little  read ;  and  as  a  biographer  of  poets,  as  the 
author  of  an  excellent  and  interesting  Zr^  <>/*  Cow/^.  Besides  theK 
he  was  a  theologian  and  preacher  of  no  mean  ability,  and  a  vvry  actiK 
contributor  to  the  polemical  and  political  literature  of  his  day.  Spnt 
was  a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  that  his  high  repatip 
tion  for  brilliancy  of  eloquence  and  ardor  of  imagination  was  not  to  bl 
entirely  attributed  to  the  partiality  of  contemporary  admiration,  m^ 
be  proved  by  the  honorable  terms  in  which  his  talents  are  spoken  of  iff 
two  such  critics  as  Johnson  and  Macaulay. 

I  shall  conclude  the  present  category  of  authors  with  the  name  of 
William  Sherlock  (1678-1761),  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  whose  expoit 
tions  of  scriptural  doctrine  have  always  been  regarded  with  approval, 
and  who  in  his  own  time  was  conspicuous  as  a  polemic  writer  againtt 
the  Dissenters.  His  best-known  work  is  a  Practical  Discourse  comceflh 
ing  Death, 

§  9.  Though  the  aim  of  these  pages  is  to  give  an  account  of  Literal 
ture  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  the  subject  of  Science  comes  in 
contact  with  that  object  at  so  many  points,  that  I  should  but  ill  perfonn 
my  task  without  offering  some  notice  of  the  writers  who.,  though  they 
devoted  their  chief  attention  to  physical  researches,  yet  occupy  a  place 
among  English  authors.  It  is  true  that  at  the  period  of  which  ¥re  are 
treating,  important  scientific  works  were  generally  given  to  the  worid 
in  Latin,  that  language  being  then  the  universal  medium,  the  intellec- 
tual money,  so  to  say,  current  among  the  learned  in  all  parts  of  EuroptfJ 
but  many  of  the  great  men  who  carried  to  so  unequalled  a  height  the 
glory  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  honor  of  their  native  countrj, 
composed  a  portion  of  their  works  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  or  at 
least  published  English  versions  of  their  learned  labors,  and  thus  de- 
serve some  mention  in  their  capacity  of  English  writers.  There  are 
few  episodes  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge  more  surprising  than 
the  sudden  and  dazzling  progress  made  in  the  physical  sciences  towards 
tlie  end  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  This  progress  is  visible  in  Ger- 
many, in  Holland,  in  France,  and  in  England;  in  none  of  these  natioDSi 
indeed,  more  so  than  in  our  own.  It  was  just  and  natural  that  the 
vivifying  effect  produced  by  the  writings  and  by  tlie  method  of  Bacon 
should  be  peculiarly  powerful  in  that  country  which  gave  birth  to  tiie 
great  reformer  of  philosophy ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  develop- 
ment of  free  institutions  and  open  discussion  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  in  facilitating  research,  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
in  rendering  possible  the  open  expression  of  opinion. 

A  very  prominent  part  in  the  cu\t\val\otvaud  dissemination  of  esqM^ 
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«^ 
tental  research,  in  all  branches  of  phjsics  and  natural  history,  was 

b/ed  by  the  Royal  Society,  that  illustrious  body  which,  originating 
1  the  meetings  of  a  few  learned  and  ingenious  men  at  each  other's 
ouses,  was  incorporated  by  Charles  II.,  in  1662,  into  the  Society  to 
lie  labors  of  which  human  knowledge  owes  so  much. 
Among  the  founders  of  this  cx)rporation  one  of  the  most  active  war 
)ii.  JoiiN  WiLKiNS  (1614-1672),  Bishop  of  Chester,  a  most  energetic 
iQd  ingenious  man,  whose  vivacious  inventiveness  sometimes  bordered 
ipon  extravagance,  but  who  rendered  great  services,  both  in  his  writings 
ind  his  conversation,  to  the  cause  of  science.  He  was  essentially  a 
w'ector,  and  at  a  period  when  the  first  wonderful  results  of  the  em- 
;>lo;ment  of  the  experimental  method  had  made  even  the  calmest 
ninds  in  some  degree  lose  their  balance,  and  become  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  what  was  practicable  and  what  was  visionary,  we  can 
bardly  feel  surprised  that  the  ardor  of  his  genius  should  have  carried 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  sense,  so  far  as  to  seriously  propose, 
among  other  Utopian  schemes,  a  plan  by  which  it  would 'be  possible  to 
flj  to  the  -  moon.  Wilkins  was  a  theological  writer  and  a  preacher 
of  high  reputation;  but  his  name  is  now  chiefly  associated  with  his 
projects  and  inventions,  and  in  particular  with  the  prominent  part  he 
took,  together  with  Boyle  and  others,  in  the  organization  of  the  Roj'al 
Society.*  He  married  the  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  his  step- 
daughter was  married  to  Tillotson. 

§  10.  The  progress  of  physical  science  had  been  very  rapid  before 
this  time.  The  labors  of  William  Gilbert  (1540-1603),  whose  re- 
searches in  magnetism  laid  the  foundation  for  all  future  investigations 
in  that  science,  and  the  immortal  discovery  of  William  Harvey  (1578- 
1658),  the  first  demonstrator  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  belong  to 
an  earlier  period;  but  the  concentration  of  the  labors  of  many  separate 
investigators  upon  one  special  branch  of  research  was  a  result  mainly 
lo  be  attributed  to  the  institution  of  our  great  scientific  corporatioii . 
As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  the  contemporary,  or  nearly  contem- 
porary labors  of  Newton  in  optics,  astronomy,  and  celestial  mechanics, 
«nd  those  of  Flamsteed,  Halley,  and  others,  in  the  combined  depart- 
oients  of  careful  observation  and  the  application  of  new  and  convenieni 
fiiatliematical  formulas  to  the  practical  solution  of  problems  in  astron- 
omy and  navigation ;  while  Boyle,  embracing  a  wide  extent  and  vast 
Variety  of  research,  particularly  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of 
chemical  and  pneumatic  science ;  and  Ray,  Derham,  Willoughby,  and 
Sydenham  brought  valuable  contributions  to  physiology,  natural  his- 
tory, and  medicine.  Most  of  these  great  men,  independently  of  their 
Hirely  scientific  writings,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  immortal  Prin- 
ifia  of  the  most  illustrious  among  them,  were  in  Latin,  contributed  in 

•The  chief  works  of  Wilkins  are:  —  1.  Discovery  of  a  New  World:  or  a 
itwwrse  tending  to  prove  that  it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  another  habitable 
^oHd  in  the  Moon;  with  a  disctmrse  concerning  Zhe  possibility  of  a  pattaye 
ither.  Published  in  1638.  2.  An  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character  and  a 
kihaophieal  Lanptioffe,  printed  by  order  of  the  KoyaV  ^oc\et^  m\^^« 
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a  greater  or  less  proportion  to  the  vernacular  literature  of  their  countiTi 
Thus  Newton  wrote,  in  English,  upon  the  Prophecies,  and  other  subjedi 
connected  with  biblical  knowledge ;  and  Boyle  enjoyed  a  high  repati* 
tion  for  his  moral  and  religious  writings.  It  is  remarkable  and  consot 
sng  to  see  with  what  unanimous  consent  these  illustrious  philosophers, 
all  men  of  extraordinary  acumen  and  caution,  and  all  accustomed,  from 
the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  to  weigh  and 
balance  evidence  with  the  severest  exactness,  agreed  in  the  intensity  of 
their  religious  convictions.  Those  habits  of  physical  investigSwtioa, 
which  are  so  often  ignorantly  accused  of  being  unfavorable  to  tlie  habH 
of  belief,  seem  to  have  led  the  most  powerful  and  inquiring  minds  onlj 
the  more  irresistibly  to  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truths  of  revealeil 
religion. 

§  11.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727)  was  born  in  1643,  of  a  respect 
table  but  not  opulent  family,  at  Woolsthorpe  in  Lincolnshire.  From 
his  earliest  boyhood  he  showed  the  greatest  taste  and  aptitude  for 
mechanical  invention,  and  entering  the  University  of  Cambridge,  iA 
1660,  he  made  such  rapid  progress  in  mathematical  studies  that  in  nine 
years  Barrow  resigned  in  his  favor  the  Lucasian  professorship.  The 
greater  part  of  Newton's  life  was  passed  within  the  quiet  walls  of  Trin- 
ity, of  which  College  he  is  the  most  glorious  ornament ;  and  it  wis 
here  that  he  elaborated  those  admirable  discoveries  and  demonstrations 
in  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  and  Optics  which  have  placed  his  name  in 
the  very  foremost  rank  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  He  sat  in  more 
than  one  parliament  as  member  for  his  university ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  of  too  reserved  and  retiring  a  character  to  take  an  active 
part  in  political  discussion :  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Mint  in 
1695,  and  presided  over  that  establishment  at  the  critical  period  of 
Montagu's  bold  recall  and  reissue  of  the  specie.  It  is  delightful  to  sec 
with  what  simplicity  and  readiness  this  illustrious  philosopher  aban- 
doned all  those  sublime  researches  in  which  he  stands  almost  alone 
among  mankind,  and  devoted  all  his  energy  and  attention  to  the  public 
duties  that  had  been  committed  to  his  charge.  He  even  writes  ¥rith  a 
kind  of  pettish  querulousness  to  upbraid  friends  who  had  consulted  him 
about  "  mathematical  things,"  as  he  calls  them,  when  he  was  entirely 
occupied  with  the  public  service.  In  1703  he  was  made  president  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  knighted  two  years  afterwards  by  Queen  Anu«8. 
He  died  in  1727.  His  character,  the  only  defects  of  which  appear  io 
have  been  a  somewhat  cold  and  suspicious  temper,  was  the  type  ^ 
those  virtues  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  patriot.  His  modesty  was  as  great  as  his  genius,  and  he  inva' 
riably  ascribed  the  attainment  of  his  discoveries  rather  to  patient  atten- 
tion  than  to  any  unusual  capacity  of  intellect.  His  English  writingSi 
which  are  chiefly  discourses  upon  the  prophecies  and  chronology  of  the 
Scriptures,  are  composed  in  a  manly,  plain,  and  unaffected  style,  snd 
breathe  an  intense  spirit  of  piety,  though  his  opinions  seem  to  have  10 
some  measure  inclined  towards  the  Unitarian  type  of  theology.  Ifil 
glory,  however,  will  always  mainly  test  upon,  his  purely  scientific  voftai 
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e  thief  of  -which  are  50  well  known  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  tc 
mmerate  them  —  the  Pkilosopki<B  Naturalis  Principia  Maihematica 
id  the  invaluable  treatise  on  Optics^  of  which  latter  science  he  may 
I  said  to  have  first  laid  the  foundation. 

§  12.  John  Ray  (1628-1705),  together  with  Derham  and  Willoughby, 
ombined  the  descriptive  department  of  Natural  History  with  moral 
ad  religious  eloquence  of  a  high  order :  they  seem  never  to  be  weary 
tf  proclaiming  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Providence  whose 
rorks  thsy  had  so  attentively  studied.    Ray  was  the  first  who  elevated 
!(atural  History  to  the  rank  of  a  science.    Robert  Boyle  (1627-1691) 
ires  an  able  writer  as  well  as  a  distinguished  philosopher.     "  No  Eng- 
ishman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  Lord  Bacon,"  observes  Mi 
Hallam,  "raised  to  himself  so  high  a^reputation  in  experimental  phi- 
losophy as  Robert  Boyle :  it  has  even  been  remarked  that  he  was  born 
in  the  year  of  Bacon's  death,  as  the  person  destined  by  nature  to  suc- 
ceed him--ii  eulogy  which  would  be  extravagant  if  it  implied  any 
parallel  between  the  genius  of  the  two,  but  hardly  so  if  we  look  on 
Bojle  as  the  most  faithful,  the  most  patient,  the  most  successful  disciple 
who  carried  forward  the  experimental  philosophy  of  Bacon.    His  works 
occupy  six  large  volumes  in  quarto.    They  may  be  divided  into  theo- 
logical or  metaphysical  and  physical  or  experimental.    The  metaphys- 
ical treatises  —  to  use  that  word  in  a  large  sense  —  of  Boyle,  or  rather 
those  concerning  Natural  Theology,  are  very  perspicuous,  very  free 
from  system,  and  such  as  bespeak  an  independent  lover  of  truth.     His 
Disquisition  on  Final  Causes  was  a  well-timed  vindication  of  that 
palmary  argument  against  the  paradox  of  the  Cartesians,  who  had 
denied  the  validity  of  an  inference  from  the  manifest  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  in  the  universe  to  an  intelligent  Providence.    Boyle 
takes  a  more  philosophic  view  of  the  principle  of  final  causes  than 
had  been  found  in  many  theologians,  who  weakened  the  argument 
itself  by  the  presumptuous  hypothesis  that  man  was  the  sole  object  of 
Providence  in  the  creation.     His  greater  knowledge  of  physiology  led 
Wm  to  perceive  that  there  are  both  animal  and  what  he  calls  cosmical 
ends  in  which  man  has  no  concern." 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  writers  of  this  period  —  at  least  in  a 
purely  literary  sense  —  was  Thomas  Burnet  (1635-1715),  Master  of 
the  Charter-house,  author  of  the  eloquent  and  poetic  declamation  7a  f- 
^risTkeoria  Sacra,  giving  a  hypothetical  account  of  the  causes  which 
produced  the  various  irregularities  and  undulations  which  we  see  in 
the  earth's  surface.    These  he  attributes  to  the  action  of  fire  and  water, 
*ndin  lang^age.of  indescribable  picturesqueness  he  first  describes  the 
convulsions  and  cataclysms  which  have  given  to  our  earth  its  present 
form,  and  then  goes  on  to  picture  the  final  destruction  that  is  awaiting 
our  globe  in  the  mysterious  abysses  of  the  future.     The  geological  and 
pt.Tsical  theories  of  Burnet  are  fantastic  in  the  extreme :  but  the  pic- 
tares  which   he   has  drawn   of  the   devastation   caused  by  the  great 
*WbridIed  powers  of  Nature  are  grand  and  magnificent,  and  give  Bur 
*et  a  claim  to  be  placed  among  the  most  eloquent  and  poetical  of  prose- 
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writers.     In  richness  of  fancy  and  melody  of  language  \.  e  is  no  uirwoi^- 
thy  rival  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  with  whose  noble  description  of  the  fina 
destruction  of  the  earth  Burnet's  sublime  painting  will  bear  a  coin« 
pari  son. 

§  13.  This  writer  must  not  be  confounded  with  Gilbert  Burnei 
(1643-1715),  born  in  Edinburgh,  in  1643,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most 
active  politicians  and  divines  during  the  period  embracing  the  reigni 
of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange; 
By  birth  and  personal  predilections  he  occupies  a  middle  space  betwe«i^ 
the  extreme  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  parties,  and  though  a  mtif  : 
of  ardent  and  busy  character,  he  was  possessed  of  rare  tolerance  anf!  I 
candor.     He  was  much  celebrated   for  his  talents  as  an  extemporb;^ 
preacher,  and  was  the  author  of  a  very  large  number  of  tlieologicaf ' 
and  political  writings.    Among  these  his  History  of  the  RefortneUim^ 
is  still  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  accounts  of  that  impor- 
tant revolution.    The  first  volume  of  this  was  published  in  1679,  ^' 
the  work  was  afterwards  completed  by  the  author.     He  also  gave  toi 
the  world  an  account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  witty  and  infamopi| 
Rochester,  whose  last  moments  he  attended  as  a  religious  adviser,  and:- 
whom  his  p>ous  arguments  recalled  to  a  sense  of  repentance.    He  ft' 
one  time  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Charles  II.,  but  soon  forfeited  it  by  the' 
boldness  of  his  remonstrances  against  the  profligacy  of  the  king  and' 
by  his  defence  of  Lord  William  Russell,  whose  execution  was  one  of . 
the  great  political  crimes  of  that  reign.     Burnet  also   published  an' 
Exposition  of  the  JC XX I JC  Articles,     On  falling  into  disgrace  at  court' 
he  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  afterwards  attached  himself  closelj 
to  the  service  of  William  of  Orange  at  the  Hague,  where  he  became 
the  religious  adviser  of  the  Princess  Mary,  afterwards  Queen.    At  the 
Revolution  Burnet  accompanied  the  deliverer  on.  his  expedition  to  Engp*'- 
land,  took  a  very  active  part  in  controversy  and  political  negotiatidn,' 
and  was  raised  to  the  Bishopric  of  Salisbury,  in  which  function  he  gave- 
a  noble  example  of  the  zeal,  tolerance,  and  humanity  whvh  ought  to 
be  the  chief  virtues  of  a  Christian  pastor.     He  died  in  17 15,  leaving 
the  MS.  of  his  most  important  work,  the  History  of  My  Own  Times, 
which  he  directed  to  be  published  after  the  lapse  of  six  years.    This 
work,  consisting  of  Memoirs  of  the  important  transactions  of  which 
Burnet  had  been  contemporary,  is  of  a  similar  nature  and  not  inferior 
value  to  Clarendon's,  which  represents  the  events  of  English  history 
from  a  nearly  opposite  point  of  view.     Burnet  is  minute,  familiar,  and 
gossiping,  but  lively  and  trustworthy  in  the  main  as  to  facts ;  and  no 
one  who  desires  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  very  critical  and  agitated 
period  of  our  annals  can  dispense  with  the  mateiials  hie  has  accumu- 
lated.    It  is  from  him  that  we  learn  the  true  greatness  and  energy  of 
William's  character,  and  the  milder  virtues  of  his  queen ;  and  the  vcrj 
ardor  of  Burnet's  predilections  gives  a  vivacity  and  a  value  to  his  pic* 
tures  of  men  and  things. 
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mE&  TEDE:or>oaiCAii  wbttebsl 

fOBB  (1614-1887),  known  by  the  name 
niat,  q;>ent  his  whole  life  at  Cambridge 
metaphyaical  and  philosophical  atodies. 
a  of  genius  and  power,  but  he  adopted 
1  views  not  only  of  the  later  Platonists, 
r  the  cabalistic  writers.  His  mogt  im- 
rks  ar«  The  Myatery  cf  Chdlmeat,  Tke 
liuqwUify  and  Jl  Diacottrae  on  the  Immor- 
t  Soul.  He  also  wrote  a  yolnme  of  FMh- 
oema. 

Cdd"WOBTH  (1617-1688),  a  contemporaiy 
It  Cambridge,  and  Begius  Profenor  of 
t  that  University,  is  a  writer  of  still  greater 
in  More.  In  1678  Cudworth  published 
art  of  his  great  work,  entitled  The  Time 
U  Sgatem  of  the  Unwene.  "  Cudworth," 
Ur.  Hallam,  **  was  one  of  those  whom 
ad  roused  by  tiie  atheistic  and  immoral 
if  the  Leviathan;  nor  did  any  antagonist 
)f  thxU  philosopher  bring  a  more  vigorous 
tding  to  the  combat    This  understanding 

0  much  obstructed  in  its  own  exercise  by 
idition,  as  it  is  sometimes  concealed  by  it 
reader.  Cudworth  has  passed  more  for  a 
of  ancient  philosophy,  than  for  one  who 
md  in  a  respectable  class  among  philoso- 
id  his  work,  though  long,  being  unfinished, 

1  full  of  digression,  its  object  has  not  been 
rdiended.  This  object  was  to  establish  the 
r  human  actions  i^iainst  the  fktalists.  Of 
lays  it  down  that  there  are  three  kinds:  the 
>istic;  the  second  admitting  a  Deity,  but 
ng  necessarily  and  without  moral  perfeo- 
>e  third  granting  the  moral  attributes  of 
:  asserting  all  human  actions  to  be  governed 
ssary  laws  which  ho  has  ordained.  The 
k  of  the  Intellectual  System,  which  alone  is 
elates  wholly  to  the  proof  of  the  existence 
ity  against  tiie  atheistic  fatalists,  his  moral 
teing  rarely  or  never  touched;  so  that  the 
and  more  interesting  part  of  the  work,  for 
<^  which  the  author  projected  it,  is  wholly 
,  unless  we  take  for  fragments  of  it  some 
I  of  the  author  preserved  in  the  British 

I Cudworth  is  too  credulous  and 

il  about  ancient  writings,  defending  all  as 
,  even  where  his  own  age  had  been  sceptical, 
linology  is  stiff  and  pedantic,  as  is  the  case 

our  older  mrtaphysicians,  abounding  in 
hich  the  English  language  4ias  not  recog- 
Ue  is  foil  of  the  ancients,  but  rarely  quotes 
>lmen.  Hobbes  is  the  adversary  with  whom 
grapples ;  the  materialism,  the  resolving  all 
0  sensation,  the  low  morality  of  that  wTiter, 
loxious  to  the  animadversion  of  so  strcnu- 
irocate  of  a  more  elevated  philosophy.  In 
pects  Cudworth  has,  as  I  conceive,  much 
otajpe;   in   others,  he  will  ftttuni^y  be 


thought  by  our  metai^sidana  to  want  prcdtioa 
and  lol^eal  reasoning;  and  upon  the  whole  we  mail 
rank  him,  in  philosophical  acumen,  ikr  below 
nobbes,  Malebranche,  and  Locke,  but  also  flup 
above  any  mere  Aristotelians  or  retailers  of  Scotof 
and  Aquinas."  He  was,  however,  most  unfeirly 
accused  of  fevoring  the  atheists,  because  ne  fetrly 
stated  their  arguments.  He  left  an  only  daughter, 
who  married  Sir  Francis  Masham,  aid  who  Is 
known  as  the  ftiend  of  Locke  (see  p.  251). 

RlCHABD  CUMBSBLAND  (1632-1718),  msda 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  by  William  IIL,  is  best 
known  by  his  Latin  work,  De  Leg&nu  JJatwrm 
Diaquiaitio  FhHoaophica,  published  in  1672,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  philosophical  principles  of  Hobbes. 
Cumberland  was  also  the  author  of  an  Baaay  on 
Jewiah  Weightaand  Meanwrea. 

BOBEBT  LEionroN  (1613-1684),  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  whose  commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of 
St  Feter  may  be  regarded  as  a  classic,  both  for 
prcfoimdness  of  tiioi^t  and  felicity  of  expression. 
Attention  has  been  drawn  to  it  in  modem  times  by 
Colerid^  in  his  "  Aids  to  Reflection." 

TnBOPHiLITS  Oals  (1C28-1C78),  Fellow  of  Mag. 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  but  ejected  at  the  Restora- 
tion, is  known  by  a  learned  work,  called  The  Comri 
of  the  Oentilea,  published  between  IflCO  and  1677,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  all  heathen  philoso- 
phy was  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures,  or  at  least 
Arom  the  Jews. 

Oeobob  BUT.L  (1634-1710),  Bishop  of  St  David's, 
a  great  opponent  of  the  Augustinian  theology,  and 
still  regarded  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  In  his  Hamumia  Apoatoltca^  published  Id 
1G69,  he  maintains  that  we  are  to  interpret  St  Paul 
by  St  James,  and  not  St  James  by  St.  Paul,  because 
St.  James  was  the  latest  authority.  Another  of  Bull's 
celebrated  works  was  the  D^enaio  Fidti  A'icenas 
published  in  1685,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  through  the 
influence  of  Bossuet 

Joim  Owen  (1616-1683),  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  under  Cromwell,  and  one  of 
the  most  enxioeatof  the  Independent  divines,  pub- 
lished a  large  number  of  theological  works,  of  which 
An  Exposition  on  the  Epititle  to  the  Ilfbretc*  is  the 
best  known.  Owen's  style  is  dull,  heavy,  and  con- 
fosed. 

John  Howe  (1630-1705),  chaplain  to  Cromwell, 
and  also  an  eminent  Independent  divine,  wrote 
various  theological  works,  the  style  of  which  is  far 
superior  to  Owen's. 

JoiEN  Flavel  (1627-1691),  a  Ncnconfonnint 
divine  at  Dartmouth,  whose  theological  writings 
are  cliicfly  devotional,  characterized  l>y  much  fer- 
vor, and  of  the  Calvinistic  theology.  They  are  still 
popular  with  persons  of  that  school. 

Matthew  Henbt  (1662-1714).  son  of  Philip 
nenry,and  like  his  fatner  an  emment  Nonconform- 
ist divine.   He  U  beifc  kno^  v  ^^  W»  C<iCttmfttttAct 
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0n  the  Bible,  written  in  •  penpiaiom  And  pointed 

EuMUifD  Calaxt  (KDO-1066),  originally  a  eler- 
gjniaii  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  afterwards  a 
dliKiitiog  minister  in  London.  lie  took  part  in  the 
SmectifHuim,  an  attacii  on  Epivcopacy.  His  ser- 
moat  arc  practical,  though  now  and  tlien  we  find 
poUt  cal  feelings  overmastering  the  calmer  s^le  of 
tlie  divine. 

Thomas  Ellwood  (1680-1713),  apnpQ  of  Ifltton, 
and  «h&i  the  great  poet  became  blind,  he  read  to 
him.  Ut  turned  Quaker,  and  labored  diligently  to 
•ztend  tbe  principles  of  his  Society.  He  wrote  an 
autobiography  and  several  polemical  tracts,  snch  as 
Oiat  agi  inst  Tithe$,  1(82,  and  on  the  HUtoriea  qftka 
OU  cm  I  Aew  TeMtameHt,  17Q&-0. 

Db.  Filuam  Lowrn  (iasi-1732),  a  edebrated 
dassir  and  theologian,  prebend  of  Winchester,  and 
rector  of  Bnriton.  His  writings  on  the  ImKpiration 
^fkt  Old  and  New  TutamemU^  and  CbmnMiiteKes, 
were  valuable  additions  to  the  theology  of  the  age. 
He  was  the  fiOher  of  the  well-known  Bishop  Lowth. 

SoomsH  DivnnES. 

8A3nrEL  BrrnEBFOBD  (1000-lGGl). 
TlIOMAS  nALYiJUirroN  (lGr*-1712). 
TuoMAS  Boston  (1670-1732). 

In  this  age  occurred  "the  great  Marrow  con- 
troversy," occasioned  by  a  book  of  Edward  Fisher, 
a  Calvinistic  minister  in  Wales,  entitled  Tke  HoT' 
rmo  <Kf  Modem  Divinity^  l(AS.  This  work  was 
warmly  received  by  a  section  of  the  church,  while 
another  portion  rejected  it  It  gave  rise  to  much 
disturbance  and  contest 

The  three  writera  mentioned  above,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  this  controversy,  were  severe  and 
■ombre  in  their  divinify ;  but  there  was  a  massive- 
ness  of  thought  and  a  richness  of  expression  which 
still  make  this  age  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
valuable  in  the  history  of  Christian  theology. 

(B.)  OTHER  PROSE  WRITERS. 

BiTURTBODX  WmTELOGKS  (ldUH-ie76),  an  able 
Ustrytr,  wu  seut  by  Cromwell  as  ambassador  to 


Sweden,  and  hdd  other  hi|^  ofllnea  onder  the  Tn- 
todor.  He  wrote  Memoriah  itf  Emglisk  Ajhnty 
flkom  tiie  bcginidng  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  to  the 
Bcstoration,  which  work  was  first  published  in  Iffii 

HznET  KxvnJB  (IfiaO-lfiM),  the  friend  of  Ilsr. 
rington,  &e  andior  of  the  Oceana,  and  a  member 
of  the  repoUican  party,  published  in  1681  an  able 
work,  entitled  Ptefo  Bedivirtm,  or  a  Dialogue  coa- 
ccrajay  Oocermmemt.  The  dialogue  is  iMtwcen  s 
YenetiaB  nobleman,  an  En^ish  doctor  (supposed 
to  be  Harvey),  and  an  English  gopdleman.  Thoagh 
fi>nnfli^  bdooging  to  ttie  r^aUiean  party,  Kerile 
in  ttds  wosk  advocatae  «  moMvdiieal  flmn  of  gov 
enuncot 

Sn  WiLUAM  DncTDAiA  (1005-1088),  a  kannd 
aatiqoaiy,  who  poblidied  ttie  Starmage  tf  Mug- 
Umd^  JIU  Amiiguitieg  t^  Warwietakbre  lOmlbrtftBi^ 
A  RUiory  qfStJ  FmO'a  Ckxthedral^  te. 

EUAS  ABIXMOLS  (1617-1688),  alao  a  learned  aatl- 
qnaiy,  who  married  the  «<*"g'»»i»>  <rf  Sir  WiUism 
Dngdale,  pabUshed  in  1A7S  The  huUtttHau^  Ittm^ 
tmd  Oeremamiet  qf  tht  Moat  JToUe  Order  ^  lis 
Qarier.  He  wrote  nnmttoae  odier  works,  and  wis 
the  fimnder  of  the  MuMom  at  Ozibrd  which  sHU 
bears  his  name. 

AHTBOinr  Wood  (168S-16B8),  pidriidied  In  m 
his  Alhenm  ObeoaieMSM,  an  aoeoonft  ei  the  emfBCrt 
men  educated  at  Oxfind. 

JoHir  AiTBBXT  (1686-1687)  ooOeeted  materials  iir 
many  works,  bat  published  <m1y  one,  in  1686,  enti- 
tled iftseeOemses,  containing  an  acooont  of  popular 
soperstitions,  flrotn  which  It  appean  that  Aiducy 
was  veiy  credulons. 

Snc  Matthew  Haue  (1600^1676),  the  celebnted 
Ghid'-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  wrote  soveral  works,  noany  of  them  <^a 
moral  and  religioos  character,  of  whidi  his  Om- 
temploHotu,  Moral  and  Divine,  are  the  best  known. 

Sib  Geobob  Magkenzcb  (1686-1681),  Lord- 
Advocate  in  the  reigns  of  Charies  IL  and  Jamea  EL, 
was  well  acquainted  with  polite  literatore,  but  was 
held  in  execration  by  the  Covenanters  Ibr  his  en- 
forcement of  the  cruel  laws  agidnsk  thenn.  HIa 
prose  is  better  than  his  verse,  and  hia  HSprwl . 
may  still  be  read  wiih  pleaanrb 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

POPE,    SWIFT,  AND  THE  AUGUSTAN  POETS. 

Algxanbi^b.  Pope  :  his  early  life.  Publication  of  his  Pastorals,  Essay  <m 
riticismt  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Windsor  Forest.  Versions  from  Chanter. 
2.  Translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  {  3.  Ptiblication  of  the  Elegy  on 
I  JJnJoriimate  L,ady,  the  Epistle  from  Sappho  to  Phcton^  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa 
•  Ahelard.  His  life  at  Twickenham.  His  edition  of  Shakspearc.  Collection 
f  liKtctUames,  §  4.  Publication  of  the  Dunctad,  of  his  Epistles,  Essay  on 
ifan,  and  Imitations  of  Horace,  }  5.  His  death ,  character,  and  other  works. 
i6.  Ciiticism  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  $7.  Jonathan  Swift:  his  early 
ife.  His  connection  with  Sir  William  Temple.  {  8.  Settles  in  Ireland.  His 
Tbisn/a  Tub.  }  9.  Returns  to  England  and  joins  the  Tories.  Made  Dean 
)(  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  $  10.  Takes  up  his  residence  in  Ireland.  Drapier*s 
Utters.  Travels  of  Gulliver.  His  Death.  §  11.  His  relation  to  Stella  and 
Vanessa.  $  12.  Criticism  of  the  Travels  of  Gulliver.  §  13.  Of  the  Tale  of  a 
3V&,  and  other  works.  Comparison  between  Swift,  Rabelais,  and  Voltaire. 
\  14.  De.  John  Akbuthnot.  His  History  of  John  Bull.  §  15.  Matthew 
Prior.  §  16.  John  Gay.  The  Beggar* s  Opera.  §  17.  Garth,  Paknell, 
and  TiCKELL.    ^  18    Edwaed  Youno.    The  Night  Thoughts.    §  19.  Allan 

BiXSAT. 

Jl.  Sense,  vigor,  harmony,  and  a  kind  of  careless  yet  majestic  regu- 
rity  were  the  characteristics  of  that  powerful  school  of  poetry  which 
u  introduced  into  England  at  the  Restoration,  and  of  which  Drydcn  is 
e  most  eminent  type.  These  qualities  were,  in  the  so-called  Augustan 
ign  of  Queen  Anne,  succeeded  by  a  still  higher  polish,  and  an  elegance 
wetimes  degenerating  into  effeminacy.  The  slender  and  somewhat 
ervate  grace  of  the  Corinthian  order  succeeds  the  more  masculine 
auties  of  the  Ionic.  Far  above  all  the  poets  of  this  epoch  shines  the  • 
^iant  name  of  Alexander  Pope  (1688-1744).  He  was  born  in 
ndon  of  a  respectable  Catholic  family  of  good  descent,  in  1688.  IIU 
ber  had  been  engaged  in  trade  as  a  linen-draper,  and  retired  to  a 
asant  country  house  at  Benfield,  near  Windsor,  so  that  the  childi'Ji 
igination  of  the  future  poet  imbibed  impressions  of  rural  f>';aiJty 
31  tlie  lovely  scenery  of  the  Forest.  The  boy  was  of  almost  dwarfi-  h 
lire,  and  so  deformed  that  his  after  life  was  "one  long  dht:n:*','* 
:ch  not  only  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  embracing  any  a/tiv«j 
fession,  but  could  be  preserved  only  by  constant  care  and  uurf/mf/, 
e  many  other  deformed  and  diminutive  persons,  he  jkjkm:**/;*!  a  *-iri 
irly  intellectual  and  expressive  countenance,  and  hi%  fty.K  i^<-r*: 
arkable  for  their  tenderness  and  fire.  He  exhibited  an  cxtra'/rdifi^f  / 
x>city  of  intellect,  and  the  literary  ambition  by  which  he  waj>  /^- v/iir'-'l 
1  from  his  early  boyhood  at  once  pointed  out  the  \K»«'A\i.'.A  «>t**>.i  ^'» 
ch  he  was  destined.    He  has  said  of  himftcU,  ^^  1  VvHVit^  \u  \v^^\u\i^.ix^ 
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for  the  numbers  came,"  and  the  earliest  attempts  at  poetry  -were  madt 
bj  him  when  he  had  hardly  emerged  from  the  nursery.     Ilis  father  hwT 
acquired  a  competent  fortune,  which  enabled  the  boy  poet  to  indulge 
tliat  taste  for  study  and  poetical  reading  which  continued  to  be  the 
passion  of  his  life.   At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  so  struck  with  reverence  ; 
for  the  glory  of  Dry  den,  that  he  is  said  to  have  persuaded  a  friend  to  ■" 
accompany  him  to  Will's  Coffee-house,  which  the  glorious  vetiran-wil  ■" 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  and  to  obtain  a  glance  of  the  illustrioai  i 
patriarch,  whose  death  took  place  in  that  year.    At  sixteen  he  com-^ ; 
menced  his  literary  career  by  composing  a  collection  of  Pastorals  and.  I 
by  translating  portions  of  Statius,  which  were  published  in  1709.   From'  j 
this  period  his  activity  was  unremitting,  and  an  uninterrupted  succec- 
sion  of  works,  equally  varied  in  their  subjects  and  exquisite  in  their 
finish,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  poets  of  his  age.     His  Essay  w  \ 
Criticism,  published   in   171 1,   and   highly  praised   by  Addison,  WM  \ 
perhaps  the  first  poem  that  fixed  his  reputation,  and  gave  him  a  fore-    '■ 
taste  of  that  immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  who|p   1 
life.    The  precepts  of  this  work  are  the  same  as  those  inculcated  bj    i 
Horace,  and  repeated  by  Boileau,  and  all  the  poets  and  critics  of  the 
classical  school,  but  they  are  expressed  by  Pope  with  such  a  union  of' 
force  and  delicacy,  such  ripeness  of  judgment  and  such  grace  of  expres- 
sion and  melody  of  verse,  that  the  poem  appears  less  like  the  effort  of 
a  young  writer  than  the  result  of  consummate  experience  and  practice 
in  composition.     It  is  to  this  period  of  Pope's  career  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  conception  and  first  sketch  of  the  most  original  and  chara- 
ing  production  not  only  of  Pope,  but  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived; 
a  perfect  gem,  or  masterpiece,  equally  felicitious  in  its  plan  and  execu- 
tion ;  one  of  those  happy  thoughts  that  are  to  be  attributed  half  to 
genius  and  half  to  rare  and  favorable  accident.    This  was  the  mock- 
heroic  poem   The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  justly  described  by  Addison  as 
"  me  mm  sal,  a  delicious  little  thing,"  to  which  I  shall  presently  recur 
and  analyze  in  detail.    This  poem  is  the  victorious  rival  of  the  iMtrn 
and  of  Vert-vert,  and  is  indeed  incomparably  superior  to  every  heroic 
comic  composition  that  the  world  has  hitherto  seen.     In  1713  appeared 
his  pastoral  eclogues  entitled  Windsor  Forest,  in  which  beauty  of  versifi- 
cation and  neatness  of  diction  do  all  they  can  to  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  that  deep  feeling  for  nature  which  the  poetry  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  did  not  possess.    The  plan  of  this  woik  is  prindpallj 
borrowed  from  Denham's  Cooper's  Hill,  but  Pope  has  bardly  any  pas* 
sage  to  be  compared  with  those  few  but  unequalled  lii  ies  which  have 
prener^-ed  the  vitality  of  the  latter  work.    The  freque  'JL  descriptioni 
introduced  by  Pope,  though  beautiful  in  their  way,  have  the  same  arti- 
ficial air  which  forms  so  fatal  a  defect  in  almost  all  pastoral  poetrji 
from  Virgil  to  Sannazzaro.    In  1715  Pope  published  several  modemiMd 
versions  from  Chaucer,  as  if  he  were  desirous  in  all  things  to  parallel 
his  great  master  Dryden.     He  produced  the  Temple  of  Fame^  and  the 
not  over  moral  story  of  January  and  May,  which  is  in  subatanoc  dN 
AfercAaNfs  Talc  of  the  great  palrVarcVv  o^  out  Vv\ftt^X>M^, 
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i2.  At  this  time,  too.  Pope  undertook  the  laborious  enterprise  of 
.nslating  into    English  ^erse  the  Iliad  and  the  Odvs»Jcy.     The  work 
IS  to  be  publisHed    bv  subscription,  and   Pope  Avas   at  iir>t   reduced 
most  to  despair  w^hen  brought  face  to  face  -with  the  va^tnos^  of  his 
idcrtaking :  but  ^vith  practice  came  facility,  and  the  whole  of  the  Iliad 
as  successfully  given  to  the  world  by  the  j'car  1720,  and  excited  a  fren- 
rof  admiration  'which  found  a  vent  in  some  laudatory  cpiiijranis  wliich 
)'  the  very  extravagance  of  their  eulogy  of  Pope  only  prove  how  little 
ic  wi iters  understood  of  Homer.     In   a  pecuniary  sense  this  was  a 
K)$t  successful  venture  :  Pope  received  for  his  labor  upwards  of  3200/., 
ndlaid  the  foundation  of  that  competence  which  he  enjoyed  with  good 
ense  and  moderation.     The  Odyssey  did  not  appear  till  five  years  later : 
ndof  this  he  himself  translated  onlv  twelve  of  the  twontv-lbur  hooks, 
inplojing  for  the  remaining  half  the  a^^sistance  of  the  respectable  con- 
emporary  poets  William  Broome  (1689-1745)  and  Elijah  Fknton 
1683-1730),  to  "whom  he  of  course  paid  a  proportionable  share  of  the 
pnxxeds.     Pope  selected  for  the  form  of  his  version  that  rhymed  dcca- 
sjllable  verse  of  which  he  was  so  consummate  a  master,  but  which,  how- 
wer beautiful  as  a  medium  for  appropriate  subjects,  is  quite  unfitted, 
from  the  regularity  of  its  pauses,  the  neatness  of  its  structure,  and  the 
vresistible  tendency  to  terminate  the  sense  with  the  couplet,  to  repro- 
Aice  in  English  the  solemn,  ever-varied,  resounding  swell  of  the  bil- 
low-like hexameter  of  Homer.     The  old  Ionian  bard  is  r^trippcd  of  his 
flowing  chl amy s  and  his  fillets,  and  imprisoned  in  the  high-heeled  shoes, 
llw  laced  velvet  coat  and  flowing  periwig,  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Mechanically,  indeed.  Pope's  translation  is  far  from  unfaithtul;  but  in 
Ihe  spirit,  the  atmosphere,  so  to  say,  of  the  original,  the  ballad-like  ver- 
sion of  Chapman  is  far  superior.     Bentley's  criticism  is,  after  all,  the 
Jjest  and  most  comprehensive  that  has  yet  been  made  on  this  work :  *'  It 
'*  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope,  but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer."    It  will 
•nevertheless  be  always  regarded  as  a  noble  monument  of  our  national 
literature;  and  it  is  dilBcult  to  imagine  how  many  readers,  to  whom  the 
^figinal  Greek  was  inaccessible,  have  filled  their  minds  with  the  bril- 
'«nt  though  refracted  effulgence  of  the  great  Sun  of  Poetry,  by  studying 
'Je  graceful  couplets  of  Pope.     It  is  unfortunate  that  in  their  selec- 
>on  of  the  two  great  epic  writers  as  subjects  of  translation,  Drydon  and 
ope  had  not  exchanged  parts:  Dryden,  though  perhaps  incapab'e  of 
'^producing  the  -wonderful  freshness  and  grandeur  of  Homer,  still  pos- 
€ssed  mast  of  the  Homeric  quality  of  fire  and  animation  ;  while  Pope, 
(I  whom  consummate  grace  and  finish  is  the  prevailing  merit,  would 
»ave  far  more  successfully  reproduced  the  unsurpassed   dignity,  the 
•hastened  majesty,  of  Virgil. 

§8.  About  17 17  Pope  probaoly  composed  the  Blc^y  on  an  Unforfu- 
'«/•  Lady,  the  JEjfristle  from  Safpho  to  Phaon^  borrowed  from  the 
^troldes  of  Ovid,  and  the  Ephtlc  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  a  poem  on  a 
'imilir  plan,  but  taking  its  subject  from  the  romantic  and  touching 
itoiy  of  mediaeval  times.  These  works  are  all  artificial  in  their  ar- 
nuigement,  and  in  some  degree  also  in  their  d\clVoi\\  bwl  U\^  Tjassiou 
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they  express  is  so  intense,  and  illustrated  with  such  x^ried,  pathetici 
and  beautiful  imagery,  that  they  will  ever  be  considered  masterpieces. 
The  subject  of  the  first  is  very  obscure,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  real  tale  of  disappointed  love  and  suicide ;  though  many 
passages  in  the  Elegy  are  of  consummate  beauty,  the  Eloisa^  as  a  whole, 
is  a  finer  and  more  sustained  composition.  The  intense  glow  of  unhap- 
py passion  lights  up  the  gloom  and  horror  of  the  cloister  with  a  lurid 
splendor,  like  that  of  the  fabled  lamps  in  sepulchres.  During  this  part 
cf  his  life  Pope  was  living,  with  his  father  and  mother,  to  whom  he 
always  showed  the  tenderest  and  most  dutiful  affection,  at  Chiswick; 
but  on  the  death  of  the  former  parent  he  removed  with  his  mother  to  a 
villa  he  had  purchased  at  Twickenham,  on  a  most  beautiful  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in 
easy,  if  not  opulent  circumstances;  his  taste  for  gardening,  and  hi£ 
grotto  and  quincunxes,  in  which  he  delighted,  amused  his  leisure,  and 
he  lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with  almost  all  the  most  illustrious 
statesmen,  orators,  and  men  of  letters  of  his  day — Swift,  Atterburj, 
Addison,  Bolingbroke,  Prior,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot.  He  was  perhaps 
a  little  too  fond  of  talking  of  his  own  independence,  and  alluding,  with 
affected  indifference,  to  the  great  and  titled  guests  whom  he  received, 
and  like  most  men  who  live  in  a  narrow  clique,  waSjVery  apt  to  treat  all 
those  who  were  outside  the  charmed  bounds  as  wretches  deserving  only 
of  contempt,  and  as  if  all  virtue,  wit,  and  honor  were  exclusively  con- 
fined to  his  own  set.  In  1725  he  published  an  Edition  of  Shakspcan 
in  six  volumes,  in  the  compilation  of  which  he  exhibited  a  deficiency  in 
that  peculiar  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  commentator  on  an  old  author.  His  work  was  judged  by  the  public 
to  be  far  inferior  to  the  contemporary  edition  of  Theobald's,  who, 
though  destitute  of  poetic  genius,  possessed  more  critical  discernment, 
and  produced  a  much  more  valuable  result.  For  this  Pope's  jealous  envy 
could  never  forgive  Theobald,  and  we  shall  see  by  and  by  how  savagely 
he  revenged  himself.  During  the  three  following  years  he  was  engaged, 
together  with  Swift  and  Arbuthnot,  in  composing  that  famous  collec- 
tion of  Miscellanies,  to  which  each  of  the  friends  contributed.  The 
principal  project  of  the  fellow-laborers  was  the  extensive  satire  on  the 
abuses  of  learning  and  the  extravagances  of  philosophy,  entitled  Me- 
moirs of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  This  was  intended  to  be  for  literature 
something  like  what  Don  Qiiixote  was  for  chivalry :  but  the  idea,  though 
happily  enough  carried  out  in  some  of  its  parts  by  the  festive  and  hu- 
morous wit  of  Arbuthnot,  was  not  a  very  happy  one.  The  contributors, 
and  chiefly  Pope,  whose  admirable  satiric  genius  instantly  deserted  him 
when  he  abandoned  verse  for  prose,  often  descend  to  personality  and 
buffoonery,  and  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Arbuthnot's  inimitable 
burlesque  History  of  John  Bull,  the  prose  portions  of  the  ^fiscellanics 
are  hardly  worthy  of  the  fame  of  their  authors.  Pope,  howet^iyP' 
plied  to  this  publication  some  of  the  finest  and  most  brilliant  ^W* 
poetical  pieces,  particularly  in  the  department  of  satire. 
§  4,  The  brilliant  success  of  Pope,  his  steady  popularity,  the 
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ranity  and  malignitj  in  his  disposition,  and  above  all  the  siipcrcili- 
itone  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  stnigglcs  of  literary  existence,  then 
a  very  lo'w  ebh  of  social  respectability,  all  conspired  to  raise  around 
rn  a  swarm    of  enemies,  animated  alike  by  envy  and  revenge.     He 
id  been  frequently  engaged  in  squabbles,  in  some  of  which  his  con- 
QCt  was   far   from   estimable,  and  he  determined  to  inflict  upon  his 
[\T\uinerablc  enemies,  the  gnats  and  mosquitos  of  the  press,  a  severe 
iTid  memorable  castigation.    Under  the  mask  of  zeal  for  reason  and 
good  taste  he  could  indulge  to  the  extreme  the  pleasure  of  chastising 
men  whom  he  feared  or  hated :  and  in  many  cases  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  "was  in  good  faith  when  he  identified  the  expression  of 
personal  spite  with  the  indignant  voice  of  taste  and  morality.     I  le  com- 
posed the  satire  of  the  Dunciad,  the  primary  idea  of  which  may  have 
been  suggested  by  Dryden's  Mac-Flecknoe,  but  which  is  incomparably 
the  fiercest,  most  sweeping,  and  most  powerful  literary  satire  that  exists 
in  the  whole  range  of  literature.     In  it  he  flays  and  boils  and  roasts 
ind  dismembers  the  miserable  scribblers  he  attacks,  with  the  ferocity 
of  a  Mohock  execution,  and  with  more  than  the  ini^cnuitv  of  Orcaifna's 
pictures  of  the  Last  Judgment.    Most  of  the  persons  attacked  are  so 
obscure  that  their  names  are  now  rescued  from  oblivion  bv  bcini'  em- 
balmcd  in  Pope's  satire,  like  worthless  rubbish  preserved  in  the  lava  of 
i volcano:  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  poem,  and  particularly  in  the 
portion  added  in  the  editions  of  1742  and  1743,  the  poet  has  given  a 
sketch  of  the  gradual  decline  and  corruption  of  taste  and  learning 
in  Europe,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  outbursts  of  his  genius.    The 
plot  of  the  poem  —  the  Iliad  of  the  Dunces  —  is  not  very  ingenious, 
and  was  borrowed  from  Dryden.     Pope  supposes  that  the  throne  of  . 
Dulness  is  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Shadwell,  and  tliat  the  various 
aspirants  to  **  that  bad  eminence"  engage  in  a  series  of  trials,  like  the 
Olympic  Games  of  old,  to  determine  who  shall   inherit  it.      In   the 
Original  form  of  the  poem,  as  it  appeared  in  1728  and  1729,  the  palm 
of  pedantry   and  stupidity  was  given  to  Theobald,  Po])e\s  successful 
rival  in  commenting  Shakspeare.     In  the  new  edition  of  1743.  published 
just  before  the  poet's  death,  Theobald  is  degraded  from  the  throne, 
and  the  crown  is  given  to  Colley  Gibber,  an   actor,  manager,  and 
dramatic  author  of  the  time,  and  who,  whatever  were  his  vices  and 
frivolity,  certainly  was  in  no  sense  an  appropriate  King  of  the  Dunces. 
But  in  this,   as  in  numberless  other  instances,  Pope's   bitterness  of 
enmity  entirely  ran  away  with  his  judgment.     The  poem  is  an  ad- 
wiruble —  almost  a  fearful  —  example  of  the  highest  genius  applied  to 
*hc  most  selfish  of  ends  —  the  lightning  of  genius,  imdcr  the  guise  of 
chastising  bad  literature,  burning,  searing,  and  devouring  the  victims 
of  Klf-love. 

In  the  four  years  extending  from  1731  to  1735  Pope  was  engaged  in 
*he composition  of  his  Epistles^  addressed  to  Burlington,  Cobham,  Ar- 
Minot,  Bathurst,  and  other  distinguished  men.  These  poems,  half 
'■tiiicAl  and  half  familiar,  were  in  their  manner  a  reproduction  of  the 
skinning  productions  of  Horace.    Indeed  Po^^  ta^i^  yvcA  m^^wsIV^j  bA 
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called  the  English  Horace,  as  Dryden  is  the  English  Juvenal.  Wth 
less  good-  humored  epicurean  philosophy  than  the  great  Augustan  sat« 
irist,  Pope  possesses  a  finer  and  more  elaborate  poetical  spirit;  in  good 
sense,  ^clearness,  and  neatness  of  diction  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  palm 
of  superiority.  At  the  same  period  was  produced  the  Essay  on  Man^  vt 
four  epistles,  addressed  to  Bolingbroke  —  a  work  of  more  pretension, 
and  aiming  at  the  illustration  of  important  ethical  and  metaphysical 
principles.  In  the  First  Epistle  Man  is  regarded  m  his  relation  to  tlic 
lJoi«erse,  in  the  Second  in  his  relation  to  himself,  in  the  Third  in  his 
re'iilion  to  society,  and  in  the  Fourth  with  respect  to  his  ideas  of  and 
pursuit  Sifter  happiness.  In  the  whole  poem  the  exquisite  neatness  and 
concision  of  the  language,  the  unvarying  melody  of  the  verse,  and  the 
beauty  and  felicity  of  the  illustrations,  are  far  more  perceptible  than 
the  orignality  or  even  soundness  of  the  theory :  but  the  Essay  is  an 
incomparable  example  of  the  highest  skill  in  the  art  of  so  treating  an 
abstract  philosophical  subject  as  to  render  it  neither  dry  nor  unpoeticaL 
I  have  now  arrived  nearly  at  the  end  of  Pope's  well-filled  and  brilliant 
literary  life.  The  death  of  his  mother,  of  whose  "declining  age"  he 
had  "  rocked  the  cradle  "  with  the  tenderest  assiduity,  the  loss  of  many 
friends,  among  whom  was  Swift,  now  sinking  into  hopeless  idiocy,  the 
increased  complication  of  his  own  maladies,  to  whose  number  asthma 
and  dropsy  were  now  added  -=-  all  these  causes  threw  a  gloom  over  his 
declining  years  and  warned  him  of  his  approaching  end.  He  gave  to 
the  world  his  highly-finished  and  brilliant  Imitations  of  Horace^  in 
which,  like  so  many  previous  writers  of  his  own  and  other  countries, 
from  Bishop  Hall  down  to  Boileau,  he  adapted  the  topics  of  the  Roman 
satirist  to  the  persons  and  vices  of  modern  times. 

§  5.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1744,  this  great  poet  died,  unquestionably 
the  most  illustrious  writer  of  his  age,  hardly  if  at  all  inferior  to  Swift 
in  the  vigor,  the  perfection,  and  the  originality  of  his  genius.  As  a 
man  he  was  a  strange  mixture  of  selfishness  and  generosity,  malignity 
and  tolerance :  he  had  a  peculiar  tendency  to  indirect  and  cunning 
courses ;  and  the  intense  literary  ambition  by  which,  like  Voltaire,  he 
was  kept  in  an  incessant  fever,  sometimes  showed  itself  in  personal  and 
sometimes  in  literary  meannesses  and  jealousies.  Of  this  his  quan«i 
with  Addison  is  a  characteristic  specimen ;  while  his  dishonorable  con- 
duct towards  Bolingbroke  will  ever  be  a  blot  upon  his  memory  as  a 
man.  Among  his  works  few  of  any  importance  have,  I  think,  been 
left  unnoticed.  I  should  perhaps  mention  his  Eclogue  of  the  Messiaki 
a  hapj)y  adaptation  of  the  PoUio  of  Virgil  to  a  sacred  subject,  the  Od* 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Day^  in  which  he  was  bold  enough  to  try  his  strength 
with  I'iryden,  and  though  defeated,  yet  without  disgrace.  Pope  has 
selected  as  his  illustration  of  the  powers  of  Music  the  story  of  Orpheus, 
and  particularly  his  descent  into  Hades  for  Eurydice.  He  composed  « 
considerable  number  of  Epitaphs,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  M 
cxeriiplifying  his  consummate  skill  in  the  art  of  paying  a  compliment 
In  a  multitude  of  passages  throughout  his  works  we  find  instances  rf 
ihhf  and  wc  may  apply  to  him  what  Macaulay  has  so  gracefully  taid 
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fVoltaire :  "  NTo  man  ever  paid  compliments  better  than  he.  His  sweet* 
;t  confectionery  had  always  a  delicate,  yet  stimulating  flavor,  which 
as  delightful  to  palates  wearied  by  the  coarse  preparations  of  inferior 
rtists."  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  the  Epistles,  and  even  the  Satires^ 
bound  in  examples  of  the  most  artful  and  ingenious  flatteries,  often 
eiled,  for  greater  piquancy,  under  an  air  of  blame :  one  of  the  most 
erfect  instances  is  in  the  closing  lines  in  the  Epitaph  of  young  Har- 
(Hirt. 

§  6.  The  subject  of  tlie  Rape  of  the  Lock,  perhaps  the  most  inimita- 
ile  of  Pope's  productions,  is  the  rather  cavalier  frolic  of  Lord  Petre,  a 
nan  of  fashion  at  the  court  of  Queen  Anne,  in  cutting  off  a  lock  of 
lair  from  the  head  of  Arabella  Fermor,  a  beautiful  young  maid  of 
»onor.  This  incident  Pope  treated  with  so  much  grace  and  delicate 
Qock-heroic  pleasantry,  that  on  consulting  Addison  on  the  first  sketch 
)f  the  poem,  the  latter  strongly  advised  him  to  refrain  from  altering  a 
'  delicious  little  thing,"  that  any  change  would  be  likely  to  spoil.  Pope, 
lowever,  fortunately  for  his  glory,  though  the  critic's  counsel  was  as 
)rudent  as  it  certainly  was  sincere,  incorporated  into  his  poem  the 
ielicious  supernatural  agency  of  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  beings  which 
le  borrowed  from  the  fantastic  theories  of  Paracelsus  and  the  Rosicru- 
^ian  philosophers.  The  action  of  these  miniature  divinities,  being 
exquisitely  proportioned  to  the  frivolous  persons  and  events  of  the 
poem,  delightfully  replaces  the  classical  deities,  some  of  whom  favor, 
while  others  oppose,  the  heroes  of  epic  story  from  Homer  downwards ; 
uid  is  far  more  graceful,  as  well  as  original,  than  the  hackneyed  person- 
iiication  of  Sloth  and  other  abstract  qualities  in  the  famous  mock-heroic 
3f  Boileau.  The  poem  is  a  little  dwarf  epic  in  five  books,  and  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  lofly  and  serious  works  of  which  it  is  a  parody, 
as  a  Dresden  china  figure  does  to  the  Venus  or  the  Apollo.  It  is  all 
spaTiling  with  the  flash  of  diamonds  and  roguish  glances,  all  a  flutter 
with  hoop-petticoats,  brocades,  and  powdered  wigs.  Book  I.,  after  a 
'lue  Invocation,  describes  the  counsel  given  by  Ariel  in  a  dream  to 
Belinda,  whose  toilet  is  then  inimitably  described.  Canto  II.  relates 
the  sacriiice  oflfered  by  "  the  adventurous  Baron "  in  the  hope  of  suc- 
<%eding  in  his  designs  on  the  Lock;  after  which  Belinda  goes  upon  the 
water,  and  there  is  a  solemn  council  of  the  Sylphs,  in  which  their 
chief,  Ariel,  warns  them  of  the  impending  danger.  In  Canto  III.  the 
courtly  party  arrives  at  Hampton  Court,  where  they  take  coffee,  and  a 
Same  of  Ombre  is  described  with  the  minutest  detail,  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  solemn  tournament.  After  this  the  tremendous  catastrophe  is 
''c^bed,  and  the  fatal  scissors,  furnished  by  a  rival  beauty,  divide  the 
fatal  lock  **  from  the  fair  head,  forever,  and  forever ! "  Canto  IV.  trans- 
ports us  to  the  gloomy  abode  of  Spleen,  and  introduces  us  to  the 
f^nomes.  Sir  Plume,  "with  earnest  eyes  and  round,  unthinking  face," 
■*  sent  by  Belinda  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  lock,  which  is  re- 
'Wd.  Canto  V.  describes  a  terrific  co'.nbat  —  in  metaphor  —  between 
^  beaux  and  belles.  Many  of  the  former  perish  by  the  cruei 
EUnoes  of  their  fair  opponents,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage,  the 
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Lock,  the  causa  teterrima  belli,  is  suddenly  snatched  up  into  the  skieSg 
where  it  has  ever  since  glittered  as  the  constellation  called  the  Tress  of 
Berenice. 

§  7.  The  most  original  genius,  as  well  as  the  most  striking  charactef 
of  this  period,  was  Jonathan  Swift  (1667-1745),  who,  whether  as  1 
man  or  as  a  writer,  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  literary  and  polit- 
ical history  of  the  time.  He  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1667,  of  English 
family  and  descent,  his  father  having  the  appointment  of  Steward  of 
the  King's  Inns.  His  entrance  into  life  was  unfortunate,  and  tended  to 
aggravate  a  natural  tendency  towards  haughty  misanthropy  and  bitter 
self-reliance.  His  father  died  in  very  embarrassed  circumstances,  and 
Swift,  a  posthumous  child,  found  himself  from  his  earliest  years  1 
dependant  upon  the  charity  of  distant  relations.  He  passed  three  yean 
of  his  infancy  in  England,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  a  school  at  Kil- 
kenny, whence  he  proceeded,  in  1682,  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Here 
he  occupied  himself  with  irregular  and  desultory  study,  and  at  last 
received  his  degree  with  the  unfavorable  notice  that  it  was  conferred 
"  speciali  gratia,"  indicating  that  his  conduct  had  not  satisfied  the  aca- 
demical authorities.  In  1688  he  entered  the  household  of  Sir  WilliaiA 
Temple,  a  distant  connection  of  his  family,  who  was  then  residing  in 
luxurious  retirement  at  his  beautiful  villa  of  Moor  Park  in  Surrej, 
where  the  cautious  and  sybaritical  old  diplomatist  amused  himself  with 
gardening  and  dilettante  literature.  Swift  remained  in  Temple's  ser- 
vice as  a  sort  of  humble  hanger-on,  secretary,  and  literary  subordinate, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  he  deeply  felt  the  miseries  of  dependence  which 
must  have  intensely  rankled  in  the  memory  of  so  proud  and  ambitioui 
a  character.  Temple  was  frequently  visited  and  consulted  by  King 
William,  from  whom  Swift,  who  had  occasionally  been  employed  as  a 
messenger  between  his  patron  and  that  prince,  expected,  but  in  vaiflf 
some  advancement.  It  is  said  that  William  offered  Swift  a  commission 
in  a  troop  of  horse,  and  taught  him  the  Dutch  way  of  cutting  and  eat- 
ing asparagus.  Swift's  residence  at  Moor  Park  continued  down  to 
Temple's  death  in  1699,  with,  however,  one  or  two  intervals,  in  which 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  and  entered  into  holy  orders  on 
the  Irish  Church  establishment,  having  obtained  a  small  preferment 
on  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  live.  These  temporary  absences 
wore  caused  by  quarrels  with  his  patron,  whose  easy  yet  supercilious 
condescension  his  bitter  and  haughty  spirit  could  not  brook;  but  he 
swallowed  his  humiliation,  and  begged  pardon  in  terms  which"  ihow 
how  he  chafed  against  the  yoke  of  dependence,  and  explaiiXvthe  min- 
gled shame  and  anger  with  which  in  after  life  he  recalled  his  <i>nneo» 
tion  with  Temple.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  jfidustriouslj 
employed  in  study;  and  steady  and  extensive  reAdihg  corrected  the 
defects  of  his  earlier  education.  His  acquaintahcd  ^ithi? history,  poe* 
try,  and  science  was  considerable,  and  he  posses^^  '&  the  highest 
degree  the  power  of  rendering  instantly  available  fo^  a  specific  purpose 
the  stores  he  had  acquired.  On  Temple's  death  he  "became  the  literary 
executor  of  his  patron,  and  prepared  for  the  press  the  numercms  lioAi 
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lie  left,  which  he  presented,  with  a  preface  and  dedication  written  hy 
liimself,  to  William  III. 

§  8.  Failing  in  obtaining  any  preferment  from  that  sovereign,  never 
reroaikable  for  much  sympathy  with  letters,  Swift  went  to  Ireland  aa 
chaplain  to  Earl  Berkeley,  the  Viceroy,  and  received  the  small  living? 
of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggan,  altogether  amounting  to  about  400/.  a  year. 
At  Lar?.cor  he   lived  till  1710,  amusing  himself  with  gardening  and 
."tpairing  his  church  and  parsonage,  and  making  yearly  visits  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  his  vigorous  aptitude  for 
affuirs,  and  his  connection  with  Temple,  rendered  him  acceptable  to  the 
leading  Wliig  statesmen  who  were  the  ministers  of  the  day.     He  be- 
came the  familiar  companion  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  time, 
Halifax,  Godolphin,  Somers,  as  well  as  Addison,  equally  famous  in 
letters  and   in  politics.     Congrcve  he  had  met  when  visiting  Temple  at 
Moor  Park,  and  Dryden  was  a  distant  relation  of  Swift's  family.     Swift's 
persevering  dislike  to  Dryden,  whom  he  constantly  underrated  in  after 
life,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  great  poet's  unfavorable  estimate 
of  some  of  Swift's  verses  which  were  submitted  to  him,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  said,  **  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a  poet !  "    His  connection 
with  William  III.  and  Temple,  as  well  as  the  predominance  at  that  mo- 
ment of  Whig  policy,  naturally  caused  Swift  to  enter  public  life  under 
tiieWhig  banner;  but  he  very  soon  gave  proof  that  his  adherence  to 
any  party  was  merely  a  matter  of  interest  and  ambition,  and  that  his 
sole  motive  was  his  own  personal  aggrandizement,  the  gratification  of 
Ml  malignant  pride,  and  the  delight  of  inflicting  pain  upon  his  oppo 
Dents,    In  1704  was  published  his  first  important  work,  unquestionably 
lu8  production,  though  never  formally  owned  by  him,  the  savage  and 
yet  exquisitely   humorous   pasquinade   entitled    T/ic   Talc  of  a    Tub, 
Temple  had   actively  engaged   in   the  furious   controversy   that   had 
originally  been  raised  in  England  between  Boylc  and  Attcrbury  on  the 
one  hand    and   the   illustrious  Bentley  on   the  other,   respecting  the 
genuineness  of  certain  letters  ascribed  to  the  tyrant  Phalaris.     These 
letters  had  been  edited  with  great  parade  by  a  clique  of  Oxford  wits 
and  pretended  philologers;  and  the  unequalled  knowledge  and  acumen 
of  the  greatest  of  English,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  Hellenists,  had 
instantly  pronounced  them   spurious,   and   completely  unmasked  the 
quackery  and  sciolism  of  the  Oxford  scholars.     The  dispute  originating 
in  a  mere  personal  squabble   with  Bentley,   who   had  been,   though 
unjustly,   accused  of  discourtesy  in   his  capacity  of  librarian   to   the 
^Jniyersity  of  Cambridge,  soon  embraced  the  then  violently-contcsteG 
quest.on  of  the  relative  superiority  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns. 
This  was  a  dispute  which  involved  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  Conti- 
neni  and  Temple  had  engaged  in  the  discussion  on  the  side  of  the  An- 
f'cnts,  exhibiting  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  knowledge  and  common 
•cnse.*    Swift:  became  the  champion   of  the  same   side,   and  gave  a 
itiiking  foretaste  of  those  tremendous  powers  of  sarcasm  and  vitupera- 

•Por  a  fhller  account  of  this  controversy,  see  Notes  and  Illustrations  ta 
CIlXVI. 
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tion  which  made  him  the  most  formidable  pamphleteer  that  eve 
ed.  The  merits  of  the  case  he  does  not  attempt  to  touch ;  but  \ 
wildest  and  most  grotesque  oddity  of  invention,  and  the  unscr 
use  of  everything  coarse,  familiar,  and  ludicrous  in  language,  h€ 
to  cover  his  opponents  with  ignominy  and  contempt.  The  plai 
pamphlet  is  in  no  respect  original ;  it  describes  a  general  engn 
between  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns,  in  a  sort  of  parody 
Homeric  battles ;  but  the  boldness  and  fertility  of  the  abuse  sh 
g^'eat  a  master  had  appeared  of  the  whole  vocabulary  of  insult. 
Chinese  piratical  junk,  he  gains  his  victory  by  the  loathsome  of 
ness  of  the  stink-pots  which  he  hurls. 

In  1708  Archbishop  King,  Primate  of  Ireland,  employed  S 
negotiate,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  clergy,  with  the  English  govei 
for  the  abandonment  of  their  claim  to  the  first-fruits  and  t€ 
species  of  fines  paid  on  the  institution  to  benefices  in  the  C 
and  with  this  intention  he  visited  England,  and  exhibited  great 
and  intelligence,  but  without  obtaining  the  result  he  desired. 
now  rendered  himself  a  prominent  person  both  in  his  professi 
in  the  general  world  of  politics,  was  known  and  feared  as  a  p 
and  unscrupulous  pamphleteer,  and  was  the  familiar  associate  ( 
who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  but  his  hopes  of  preferment  av 
fulfilled.  At  this  time  he  regarded  Ireland  with  a  mixture  of  cc 
and  detestation,  and  was  eager  for  any  advancement  that  would 
him  to  reside  in  England,  near  the  focus  of  literary  and  j 
activity;  and  his  failure  urged  him  to  an  act  characteristic 
temper.  He  unceremoniously  abandoned  his  former  party,  anc 
to  write,  to  intrigue,  and  to  satirize,  with  even  greater  force 
mence,  and  success,  on  the  side  of  the  Tories. 

§  9.  Harley,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  St.  John 
known  as  the  brilliant  but  unprincipled  Bolingbroke,  were  no\ 
head  of  affairs.  So  formidable  a  political  condottiere  as  Sw 
naturally  received  with  open  arms;  as  a  deserter  from  the  e 
camp  he  brought  with  him  not  only  the  zeal  of  the  apostate 
damaging  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  adversary's  tactics,  an 
was  not  a  man  to  scruple  to  use  any  advantage  he  possesse 
became  more  useful  to  his  present  than  he  had  ever  been  to  his 
party,  and  was  caressed  and  flattered  by  the  great,  the  fair,  thi 
and  th  3  wise.  He  affected  to  treat  men  of  the  highest  rank  m 
freedom  and  familiarity  of  an  equal,  and  this  somewhat  fart 
was  forgiven  in  consideration  of  his  undoubted  talents  and  the  e 
which  he  rendered  with  his  terrible  pen.  His  negotiation  ab 
first-fruits  and  tenths  was  successfully  terminated,  and  he  poure 
with  unexampled  rapidity  squib  after  squib  and  pamphlet  after  pai 
employing  all  the  stores  of  his  unequalled  fancy  and  powerful  so 
to  defend  his  party  and  to  blacken  and  ridicule  his  antagonists 
^eat  object  of  his  ambition  was  an  English  bishopric,  and  th 
isters  would  have  been  willing  enough  to  gratify  him ;  but  he  e 
lered  secret  hostility,  such  as  a  man  of  such  a  stamp  could  no 
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lave  aroused.  Sharp,  then  Archbishop  of  York,  represented  to  the 
4geen  that  high  preferment  could  not  with  propriety  be  confeiTcd  upon 
iman  whose  writings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tuh^  verged  upon 
Jieverj  brink  of  profanity  and  indecency;  Luc  a  still  more  fatal  hos- 
dlitj  was  that  of  the  Queen's  favorite,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  whom 
Sirifl  had  lampooned  in  a  manner  that  the  meekest  of  her  sex  could  not 
forgive.  Swift's  bitter  and  cruel  verses  had  indeed  been  suppressed  as 
Boon  as  printed,  but  the  Duchess  threw  herself  at  the  Queen's  feet  with 
a  copy  of  the  pasquinade,  and  he  learned  furen^  quid  femina  possit. 
Ill  spite  of  the  strongest  desire  to  do  more  for  their  supporter,  the  min- 
Ulers  were  obliged  to  confine  his  recompense  to  the  deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Dublin,  to  which  he  was  nominated,  to  his  extreme  disap- 
pointment, in  1 7 13.  He  was  soon  recalled  from  Ireland,  whither  he 
bad  been  called  by  the  business  of  his  installation,  by  the  news  of  an 
irremediable  breach  between  Harley  and  Bolingbroke.  Swift  vainly 
interfered  to  reconcile  the  statesmen,  upon  whose  union  depended  the 
whole  stability  of  the  government :  he  found  Harley  timid,  pompous, 
and  reserved,  and  St.  John  volatile  and  insolent,  and  after  intense  but 
fruitless  efforts  to  heal  their  dissension  Swifl  again  retired.  This  took 
place  in  1714.  Bolingbroke,  combining  with  Mrs.  Masham,  the  Qiieen's 
favorite,  who,  rising  from  a  humble  and  almost  menial  position,  had 
gradually  succeeded  in  ousting  the  imperious  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
from  the  favor  of  that  weak  princess,  succeeded  in  turning  out  Harley, 
whom  the  Queen  abandoned  under  pretext  of  his  having  appeared 
before  her  flustered  with  wine.  But  St.  John's  triumph  was  short.  The 
death  of  Anne  and  the  accession  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  recalled  the 
Whigs  to  power ;  the  ministry  were  accused,  and  with  strong  grounds 
of  probability,  of  a  plot  for  bringing  back  the  Pretender,  and  thus  nulli- 
fying the  Protestant  succession ;  Oxford  and  Atterbury  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  Bolingbroke  fled  beyond  the  sea,  and  soon  made  his 
appearance  in  the  exiled  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  Swift  retired  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  received  with  a  universal  yell  of  contempt  and 
execration. 

§  10.  During  his  long  and  repeated  visits  to  England  Swift's  com- 
pany and  conversation  had  always  been  sought  after  by  men  of  letters 
iswell  as  statesmen.  He  founded,  together  with  Harley  and  other 
friends,  a  sort  of  Club  called  the  Society  of  Brothers,  in  which  many 
of  his  most  amusing  political  squibs  were  concocted;  and  with  Pope, 
Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  he  formed  what  was  called  the  Scriblerus  Club,  the 
Dtembers  of  which  were  united  by  the  closest  intimacy,  and  threw  into 
*  common  Btock  their  ideas  embodied  in  the  famous  Miscellanies.  From 
1714 to  1720  Swifl  resided  principally  in  Ireland,  and  from  being  an 
^hject  of  detestation  raised  himself  to  a  height  of  popularity  which  has 
^ver  been  surpassed  even  in  the  stormy  political  atmosphere  of  that 
country.  The  condition  of  Ireland,  always  a  cancer  and  a  disgrace  to 
Britain,  was  just  then  unusually  deplorable ;  the  population  torn  by 
^tter  rivalry  and  mutual  persecution  between  the  dominating  Protestant 
•nd  the  enslaved  and  impoverished  Catholics,  while  the  national  cvU 
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of  abseviteeism  had  reduced  the  agricultural  classes  to  the  lowest  abjs« 
of  misery  and  degradation;  In  some  degree,  perhaps,  from  motives  of 
philanthropy,  but  far  more,  probably,  out  of  a  desire  to  annoy  ard  em- 
barrass the  English  government,  Swift  boldly  proclaimed  the  miBery 
of  the  country,  and  the  force  and  bitterness  of  his  pamphlets  soon 
drew  down  the  persecution  of  the  Ministers.  A  State  prosecution  was 
instituted  against  the  printer,  which  the  Government  made  desperate 
but  unavailing  efforts,  by  means  of  subservient  judges  and  packed 
juries,  to  carry  to  a  conviction.  But  the  highest  point  of  Swift's  Irish 
popularity  was  attained  by  the  seven  famous  letters  which  he  wrote, 
signed  M.  B.  Drafier  (draper),  and  inserted  in  a  Dublin  newspaper. 
The  occasion  was  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  English  ministry,  to 
force  in  Ireland  the  circulation  of  a  large  sum  of  copper  money,  the 
contract  for  coining  which  had  been  undertaken  by  William  Wood,  a 
Birmingham  speculator.  This  money  Swift  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  people  was  enormously  below  its  nominal  value,  and  he  counselled 
all  true  patriots  not  only  to  refuse  to  take  it,  but  to  refrain  from  using 
any  English  manufactures  whatever.  The  force  and  f^nimation  of  his 
arguments,  and  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  hewoie  his  mask  of  a 
plain,  honest,  patriotic  tradesman,  excited  the  impressionable  Irish 
almost  to  frenzy.  As  Swift  afterwards  boasted  to  Archbishop  Boulter, 
he  would  have  had  but  to  lift  his  finger  to  cause  the  ministry  to  be  torn 
in  pieces.  The  government  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  project  of 
Wood's  coinage,  and  the  attorney-generars  indictment  of  Harding,  the 
printer  of  the  letters,  though  maintained  by  all  the  violence  of  Whit- 
shed,  was  ignored  by  the  jury.  Swift  was  known  to  be  the  real  author 
of  the  letters,  and  his  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Irish  people  made 
him  from  this  moment  the  idol  of  that  warm-hearted  and  impres- 
sionable race. 

From  1724  to  1737  Swift  was  occupied  with  the  production  not  only 
of  his  greatest  and  most  immortal  work,  the  Travels  of  Gulliver,  but 
with  an  infinity  of  pamphlets  and  occasional  compositions.  He  visited 
England  in  1726,  when  Gulliver  was  brought  out,  exciting  a  universal 
burst  of  delight  and  admiration.  The  death  of  Stella,  one  of  the  few 
beings  that  Swift  ever  really  loved,  happened  in  1728,  and  the  loss  of 
many  friends  further  contributed  to  darken  and  intensify  the  gloom  of 
this  proud  and  sombre  spirit.  He  had  from  an  early  period  suffered 
more  or  less  constantly  from  giddiness  and  pain  in  the  head ;  and  the 
fearful  anticipations  of  insanity  which  had  constantly  haunted  him 
were  destined  to  be  cruelly  verified.  In  1741  he  was  afflicted  with  a  1 
painful  inflammati\)n  which  necessitated  restraint,  and  which  gradually] 
merged  into  a  state  of  idiocy  that  lasted  without  interruption  till  his 
death  in  1745.  During  the  last  three  years  of  this  period  he  is  said 
never  to  have  spoken,  and  to  have  shown  an  almost  complete  uncon- 
sciousness ;  and  there  is  nothing  recorded  more  melancholy  or  more 
instrjctive  than  the  spectacle  of  this  great  wit  and  satirist,  without  any 
attendance  save  that  of  mercenary  hands,  —  for  his  own  unaccountable 
and  selfish  conduct  had  deprived  him  o{  the  comforts  t»f  a  family,  — 
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xpiring,  "  a  driveller  and  a  show."  He  is  buried  in  his  own  cathedral 
if  St.  Patrick's,  and  over  his  grave  is  inscribed  that  epitaph  which  he 
xmiposed  for  himself,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  and  tcrriblfl 
if  human  compositions:  in  it  he  speaks  of  resting  "  ubi  sseva  indig- 
ititio  ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequit;  "  a  fearfully  vivid  portraiture  of  his 
vma.  character. 

§  11.  My  account  of  Swift  would  be  imperfect  without  some  mention 
af  those  extraordinary  events  which  are  connected  with  his  relatione 
towards  the  Vno  unhappy  women  whose  love  for  him  was  the  glory  and 
the  misery  of  their  lives.  While  residing  in  Temple's  family  he  became 
icquainted  with  Esther  Johnson,  a  beautiful  young  girl  brought  up  as 
a  dependant  in  the  house,  and  who,  though  passing  for  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Williatn's  steward,  appears  really  to  have  been  a  natural  child 
of  the  old  diplomatist.  To  her,  while  hardly  in  her  teens,  Svift  gave 
instruction ;  and  the  bond  between  master  and  pupil  ripened  into  the 
deepest  and  tenderest  passion  on  the  part  of  the  maiden,  and  as  much 
attachment  on  that  of  the  former  as  the  proud  and  bitter  nature  of 
Swift  was  capable  of  feeling.  Having  inherited  a  small  fortune,  Swift 
induced  Stella  —  such  was  the  poetical  name  he  gave  her — to  settle 
with  her  friend  Mrs.  Dingley  in  Ireland,  where  he  maintained  with 
both  of  them  —  though  Mrs.  Dingley  was  merely  a  mask  to  save  ap- 
pearances—  that  long,  curious,  and  intimate  correspondence  which 
has  since  been  published  as  his  Journal  to  Stella.  In  it  we  see  the 
nnbending  of  this  haughty  spirit:  he  addresses  his  correspondent  in 
the  fondest  puerilities  of  his  "  little  language,"  and  while  giving  the 
niinutest  account  of  his  thoughts  and  doings  from  day  to  day,  he  inter- 
ests us  with  a  thousand  details  concerning  the  political  and  literary  life 
of  the  time.  The  journal  is  full  of  the  most  affectionate  aspirations 
after  a  h-anquii  retreat  in  the  society  of  "  little  M.  D.,"  and  there  can  be 
hardly  any  doubt  that  Swift  anticipated  marrying  Stella,  while  Stella's 
^hole  life  was  filled  with  the  same  hope.  During  one  of  his  visits  to 
London  Swift  became  intimate  with  the  family  of  a  rich  merchant 
named  Vanhomrigh,  over  whose  daughter  Hester,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  name  c '  Vanessa,  he  exerted  the  same  kind  of  enchantment  as  he 
had  exhibited  in  gaining  the  affections  of  Stella,  a  power  indeed  which 
Swift  seems  to  have  eminently  possessed  over  the  imagination  of  women, 
however  inexplicable  it  may  be,  when  we  think  of  the  bitterness  and 
coldness  of  his  nature.  From  at  first  directing  her  studies  he  succcedejl, 
perhaps  involuntarily  on  his  part  at  first,  in  inspiring  an  ardent,  beau- 
^>^^»  and  accomplished  girl  with  a  passion  so  deep  and  intense,  that 
the  difference  of  age  only  makes  more  difficult  to  explain.  He  seems 
to  have  played  with  this  attachment,  alternately  exciting  and  discour- 
aging hopes  in  poor  Vanessa;  while  his  letters  to  Stella  in  Ireland  grow 
Padually  colder  and  more  formal.  On  the  death  of  her  father  Miss 
'anhomrigh,  who  possessed  an  independent  fortune,  retired  to  a  viiia 
*t  Celbridfi^e  in  Ireland,  where  Swift  continued  his  visits,  but  without 
•String  up  to  one  of  these  unhappy  ladies  the  nature  of  his  relations 
*ith  the  other.    At  lafitVnnessa,  driven  almost  to  madness  by  suspense 
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and  irritation,  wrote  to  Stella  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  Swiflft. 
position  with  regard  to  her.  The  letter  was  intercepted  by  Swift,  vbA^ 
brought  back  by  him,  and  thrown  down  without  a  word,  but  with.a^ 
terrible  countenance,  before  the  unhappy  writer.  Swift  left  her,  vb^ 
never  saw  her  more ;  and  poor  Vanessa  died  a  few  weeks  afterward|, 
(1723),  being  one  of  the  rare  examples  of  death  of  a  broken  heart^, 
Stella,  whose  health  was  entirely  broken,  implored  Swift-  to  render  hei^ 
ilie  poor  justice  of  calling  her  his  wife;  and  it  is  said  that  the  ceremonjF 
of  marriage  was  privately  performed  in  the  garden,  though  Swift  never, 
e'-ther  recognized  hei  in  public,  or  changed  his  strange  rule  of  nevce 
living  in  the  same  house  with  her,  or  even  seeing  her  otherwise  than  in 
the  presence  of  a  third  person.  This  rule  had  been  observed  eversinc^ 
Stella's  first  settlement  in  Ireland.  This  unhappy  victim  of  Swift's 
eccentric  selfishness  —  the  second  —  died  in  1728;  and  in  the  notices  he 
wrote  of  her,  while  smarting  under  the  agony  of  her  recent  loss,  it  ia 
impossible  not  to  see  a  love  as  intense  as  its  manifestation  had  been 
singular  and  inexplicable. 

§  12.  The  greatest  and  most  characteristic  of  Swift's  prose  works  ia 
the  Voyages  of  Gulliver,  a  vast  and  all-embracing  satire  upon  humanr 
ity  itself,  though  many  of  the  strokes  were  at  the  time  intended  to 
allude  to  particular  persons  and  contemporary  events.  The  general 
plan  of  this  book  is  the  following:  It  is  written  in  the  character  of  a 
plain,  unaff*ected,  honest  ship-surgeon,  who  describes  the  strange  scenes 
and  adventures  through  which  he  passes  with  that  air  of  simple, 
straightforward,  prosaic  good  faith  that  gives  so  much  charm  to  the 
.larratives  of  our  brave  old  navigators,  and  which  Defoe  has  so  suc- 
cessfully mimicked  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  contrast  between  the 
extravagance  of  the  inventions  and  the  gravity  with  which  they  are 
related,  forms  precisely  the  point  of  the  peculiar  humor  of  Swift,  and 
is  equally  perceptible  in  other  works,  while  it  was  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  that  singular  saturnine  kind  of  pleasantry  which  made  hi* 
conversation  so  sought  after.  He  is  said  never  to  have  been  known  to 
laugh ;  but  to  have  poured  forth  the  quaintest  and  most  fantastic  inven- 
tions with  an  air  of  gravity  and  sternness  that  kept  his  audience  in 
convulsions  of  merriment.  This  admirable  fiction  consists  of  four 
parts  or  voyages :  in  the  first  Gulliver  visits  the  country  of  Lilliput, 
•irhose  inhabitants  are  a1t)out  six  inches  in  stature,  and  where  all  the 
objects,  houses,  trees,  ships,  and  animals,  are  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  miniature  human  beings.  Indeed,  one  of  the  principal  secrets  of 
Swift's  humor,  as  well  as  of  the  power  he  possesses  over  the  imagina- 
tion —  I  had  almost  said  the  belief —  of  the  reader,  is  the  exquisite  and 
watchful  manner  in  which  these  proportions  are  preserved.  The  author 
never  forgets  himself  in  this  respect ;  nay,  he  has  managed  to  give  to 
the  passions,  the  ambition,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  religion  of  his 
diminutive  people  an  air  of  the  same  littleness  as  invests  the  phjsictl 
objects.  The  invention  displayed  in  the  droll  and  surprising  incidents 
is  as  unbounded  as  the  natural  and  bond-fide  air  with  which  they  V 
recounted;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  exclamation  of  thclcftniei 
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bishop,  who  is  said  to  have  cried  out,  "  That  there  were  some  things  in 
CjuUiver  that  he  could  not  quite  believe ! "    The  second  voyage  is  to 
Brobdingnag,  a  country  of  enormous  giants,  of  about  sixty  feet   in 
bright;  and  here  Gulliver  plays  the  same  part  as  the  insect-like  IJIli- 
iratians  had  played  to  him.    As  in  the  first  voyage,  the  contemptible 
and  ludicrous  side  of  human  things  is  shown  by  exhibiting  how  trifling.) 
they  would  appear  in  almost  microscopic  proportions,  so  in  Brobdiug- 
nag  we  are  made  to  perceive  how  odious  and  ridiculous  would  appear 
cur  politics,  our  wars,  and  our  ambitions,  to  the  gigantic  pcrceptionii 
of  a  more  mighty  race.    The  lesson  is  the  same;  but  we  learn  it  by 
looking  through  the  other  end  of  the  telescope.     The  Third   Part, 
wliidi  is  generally  found  inferior,  from  the  want  of  unity  in  the  objects 
of  representation,  to  the  preceding  voyages,  carries  Gulliver  to  a  scries 
of  strange  and  fantastic  countries.    The  first  is  Laputa,  a  flying  island, 
inhabited  by  philosophers  and  astronomers.     Here  Swift  intended  to 
satirize  the   follies  and  abuses  of  learning  and  science ;  but  indepen- 
dently of  the  fact  that  much  of  this  part,  as  the  Academy  of  Lagado, 
is  borrowed  from  Lucian,  Rabelais,  and  other  satirists,  his  strokes  of 
ridicule  are  not  always  very  well  directed,  and  fall  pointless,  being 
levelled  against  imaginary  follies.    From  Lagado  the  traveller  goes  to 
Glubbdubdrib  and  then  to  Luggnagg,  which  latter  episode  introduces 
the  terrific  description  of  the  Struldbrugs,  wretches  who  are  cursed 
with  bodily  immortality  without  preserving  at  the  same  time  their 
intellects  or  their  affections. 

Gulliver's  last  voyage  is  to  the  country  of  the  Ilouyhnhnms,  a  region 
in  which  horses  are  the  reasoning,  civilized,  and  dominant  beings;  and 
where  men,  under  the  name  of  Yahoos,  are  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
noxious,  filthy,  and  unreasoning  brutes.  The  manner  in  which  Swift 
has  described  the  latter,  retaining  a  resemblance  to  man  in  their  pro- 
pensities which  only  renders  them  more  horrible  and  loathsome,  shows 
how  intense  were  his  hatred  and  scorn  of  humanity.  The  satire  goes 
on,  deepening  as  it  advances;  playful  and  amusing  in  the  scenes  of  Lil- 
liput,  it  grows  blacker  and  bitterer  at  every  step,  till  in  the  Yahoos  it 
reaches  a  pitch  of  almost  insane  ferocity,  which  there  is  but  too  nuich 
reason  to  believe  faithfully  embodied  Swift's  real  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

§  13.  In  the  TaU  of  a  Tub  he  gives  a  burlesque  allegorical  account 
of  the  three  great  sects  of  Christianity,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lu- 
theran, and  the  Calvinistic  churches.  These  are  represented  with  the 
wildest  and  most  farcical  extravagance  of  incident,  under  the  form  of 
three  brothers,  Peter,  Jack,  and  Martin ;  and  their  squabbles  and  ulti- 
"Jste  separation  jflgure  the  Reformation  and  its  consequences.  Between 
^e  chapters  of  narrative  are  interposed  what  Swift  calls  dig-rcssionsy  in 
*hich  the  most  ludicrous  fancies  are  embodied  in  a  degree  of  out-of-the- 
"ajr learning  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  of  his  works.  Everything 
^atis  droll  and  familiar  in  ideas  and  language  is  concentrated  in  this 
^traordinary  production,  and  many  of  the  pleasantries  are  sufficiently 
''reverent  to  justify  the  accusation  of  his  religious  belief  not  being  verj 
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firmlj  fixed.  The  innumerable  pamphlets  and  political  and  hisforiof  ^* 
tracts  poured  forth  by  Swift,  as  his  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  the  PMk  *^-*- 
S/irit  of  the  Wkt's^,  the  Last  Tears  of  ^ueen  Anne,  his  contributioai  :-••* 
to  journals,  his  Sentiments  of  a  Cknrch  of  England  Man,  his  remsiU  V- 
o  I  the  Sacramental  Test,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  being  •written  od  '■^'^■ 
local  and  temporary  subjects,  are  now  little  consulted ;  they  all  exhibit  ^^ 
the  vi'jTor  of  his  reasoning,  the  admirable  force  and  directness  of  Wrf  ""-; 
style,  and  his  unscrupulous  ferocity  of  invective.  They  are  all,  wlud?  =^ 
ever  be  tlieir  nature,  party  pamphlets  of  the  most  virulent  kind,  in  whidi 
the  author  was  never  restrained  by  any  feeling  of  his  own  dignity,  orof 
candor  and  indulgence  for  others,  from  overwhelming  his  opponentf 
with  ridioulo  and  abuse.  He  is  like  the  Indian  savage,  who,  in  torturing 
his  capti\  e  at  the  stake,  cares  little  how  he  wounds  and  bums  himselij 
so  long  as  lie  can  make  his  victim  writhe;  or,  like  the  street  ruffian^ 
who,  in  hurling  ordure  on  his  antagonist,  is  indifferent  to  the  filth  that 
may  stick  to  his  own  lingers.  The  bitterness,  as  well  as  the  power,  of 
these  writings  is  often  something  almost  diabolical.  Many  of  hif 
smaller  prose  writings  are  purely  satirical,  as  his  Polite  ConversattM 
and  Dirt'ctions  to  Serz'ants,  In  tlie  former  he  has  combined  in  a  sort 
of  comic  manual  all  the  vulgar  repartees,  nauseous  jokes,  and  selling  of 
fiari^yiius,  that  were  at  that  time  common  in  smart  conversation ;  and  in 
the  latter,  under  the  guise  of  ironical  precepts,  he  shows  how  minute 
and  penetrating  had  been  his  obser\'ations  of  the  lying,  pilfering,  and 
dirty  practices  of  servants.  Perhaps  the  pleasantest,  as  they  are  the 
most  innocent,  of  his  prose  pleasantries,  are  the  papers  written  in  the 
character  of  Isaac  BickerstatT,  where  he  shows  up,  with  exquisite  drol- 
lery, the  quackery  of  the  astrologer  Partridge.  His  letters  are  very 
numerous ;  and  those  addressed  to  his  intimate  friends,  as  Pope  and 
(Jay,  and  tliose  written  to  Sheridan,  half-friend  and  half-butt,  contain 
inimitable  specimens  of  his  peculiar  humor,  which  has  been  excellentljf 
described  by  Coleridge  as  "  anima  Rabelscsii  habitans  in  sicccy  The 
three  greatest  satirical  wits  of  modern  times  possess  each  a  peculiar 
manner.  Rabelais,  with  his  almost  frantic  animal  spirits,  pours  forth 
a  side-shaking  mixture  of  erudition  and  ingenious  buffoonery;  Voltaire, 
with  his  sly  grin  of  contempt,  makes  everj-thing  he  attacks  appear  at 
once  odious  and  despicable;  but  Swift  inspires  us  with  loathing  as  well 
as  with  contempt.  We  laugh  with  Rabelais,  we  sneer  with  Voltaire; 
with  Swift  we  despise  and  we  abhor.  He  will  not  only  be  ever  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  English  prose,  but  his  poetical  worki 
will  give  him  a  prominent  place  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  The/ 
are,  however,  most  strongly  contrasted  in  their  style  and  manner  to  the 
type  most  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  of  which  Pope  is  the  most  complete 
representative.  They  have  no  pretension  to  loftiness  of  language,  are 
written  in  the  sermo  ftedestris,  in  a  tone  studiously  preserving  the  famil- 
iar expression  of  common  life.  In  nearly  all  of  them  Swift  adopted  the 
short  octosyllable  verse  that  Prior  and  Gay  had  rendered  popular.  The 
poems  show  the  same  wonderful  acquaintance  with  ordinary  inddenti 
%%   the  prose  compositions,  the   same  intense  obsen^ntion  of  humin 
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S  and  the  same  profoundly  misanthropic  >  iew  of  mankind.  The 
5t  of  the  narrative  writings,  Cadenus  (Decanus,  an  anagram  indi- 
\  the  I>ean  himself)  and  Vanessoy  is  at  the  same  time  the  least 
:sting.  It  gives  an  account,  though  not  a  very  clear  one,  of  the 
episode  -which  terminated  so  fatally  for  poor  Hester  Vanhomrigh. 
most  likelj  to  remain  popular  are  the  Verses  on  my  own  Death, 
ibing  the  mode  in  which  that  event,  and  Swift's  own  character, 
d  be  discussed  among  his  friends,  his  enemies,  and  his  acquaint- 
s ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  composition  in  the  world  which  gives  sg 
,  animated  a  picture,  at  once  satirical  and  true,  of  the  language  and 
ments  of  ordinary  society.  He  produced  an  infinity  of  small  bur- 
ies and  pleasantries,  in  prose  and  verse,  as  for  exaniple.  The  Grand 
stion  Debated,  in  which  he  has,  with  consummate  skill  and  humor, 
)ted  the  maundering  style  of  a  vulgar  servant-maid.  Shakspeare 
self,  in  Mrs.  Quickly  and  in  Juliet's  Nurse,  has  not  more  accurately 
id  the  peculiarities  of  the  lower  class.  A  thousand  parodies,  jests, 
ning  Latin  and  English  letters,  epigrams  and  descriptions  might  be 
d.  Many  of  them  are  slight  toys  of  the  fancy,  but  they  are  toys 
:uted  with  the  greatest  perfection,  and  in  some,  as  the  Legion  Club, 
verses  on  Bettesworth  and  Lord  Cutts,  the  ferocious  satire  of  Swift 
een  in  its  full  intensity :  they  are  little  sparkling  bubbles,  but  they 
blown  from  vitriolic  acid. 

14.  No  member  of  the  brilliant  society  of  which  Pope  and  Swift 
re  the  chief  luminaries,  deserves  more  respect,  both  for  his  intel- 
tual  and  personal  qualities,  than  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot  (1667-1735). 
;  was  of  Scottish  origin,  and  enjoyed  high  reputation  as  a  physician, 
which  capacity  he  remained  attached  to  the  court  from  1709  till  the 
ath  of  Queen  Anne.  He  was  one  of  the  most  lovable,  as  well  as  the 
ost  learned  and  accomplished  wits  of  the  day,  and  was  a  chief  con- 
ibutor  to  those  Miscellanies  of  which  I  have  so  often  spoken  in 
innection  with  Pope.  He  is  supposed  to  have  conceived  the  plan  of 
•at  extensive  satire  on  the  abuses  of  learning,  embodied  in  the  Me- 
oirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  and  to  have  indeed  executed  the  best 
Drtions  of  that  comprehensive  though  fragmentary  work,  and  in  par- 
cular  the  description  of  the  pedantic  education  given  to  his  son  by  the 
amed  Cornelius.  But  the  fame  of  Arbuthnot  is  more  intimately 
^nnected  with  the  inimitable  History  of  John  Bull^  in  which  the 
itrigues  and  Wars  of  the  Succession  are  so  d roily  caricatured.  The 
bjcct  of  the  work  was  to  render  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  Marl- 
orough  unpopular  with  the  nation ;  but  the  adventures  of  Squire  South 
Anstiia),  Lewis  Baboon  (France),  Nic.  Frog  (Holland),  and  Lord 
•tmtt  (the  King  of* Spain),  are  related  with  fun,  odd  humor,  and 
uniliar  vulgarity  of  language.  There  is  much  of  the  same  kind  of 
lumor  as  we  find  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tuh^  and  in  Gulliver ;  but  Arbuth- 
lot  is  always  good-natured,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  that  fierce  bitterness 
nd  misanthropy  which  tinge  every  page  of  Swift.  In  the  latter  part 
f  the  History  Arbuthnot  details  with  great  humor  some  of  the  political 
Itrigues  of  the  English  ministry,  and  in  particular  tha  "wa^  in.  whicli 
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tiie  Scottish  Presbjterian  party  were  tricked  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham 
into  assenting  to  the  bill  for  Occasional  Conformity.  The  characters^ 
the  various  nations  and  parties  are  conceived  and  maintained  wi|| 
consummate  spirit ;  and  perhaps  the  popular  ideal  of  John  Bull,  wit] 
which  Englishmen  are  so  fond  of  identifying  their  personal  and  nation^ 
peculiarities,  was  first  stamped  and  fixed  by  Arbuthnofs  amusing  bt^ 
lesque.  Besides  these  well-known  pleasantries  Arbuthnofs  fertile  aqj 
festive  genius  produced  others  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  Art  ofPoli^ 
col  Lyingt  and  the  Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Clerk  of  this  Parish -^  intended  i| 
caricature  the  trifling  and  egotistic  details  of  Brunet's  History.  He  wf 
also  the  author  of  many  learned  tracts  both  in  general  literature  andii 
subjects  more  immediately  professional;  and  he  seems  to  have  ful^ 
deserved  the  admiration  lavished  upon  him  by  all  his  friends,  as  ai 
accomplished  scholar,  an  able  and  benevolent  physician,  and  a  wit  o( 
singular  brilliancy  and  fertility. 

§  15.  Matthew  Prior  (1664-1721)  was  a  poet  and  diplomatist  oj 
this  time,  who  played  a  prominent  part  on  the  stage  of  politics  as  we) 
as  on  that  of  literature.  He  was  of  humble  origin,  and  after  receivin| 
a  commencement  of  education  in  Westminster  School,  is  said  to  havi 
been  obliged  to  pass  some  time  with  an  uncle  who  kept  a  tavern,  if 
London,  and  in  whose  house  the  lad  was  employed  in  serving  the  cus* 
tomers.  His  scholarship  is  related  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
splendid  and  generous  Dorset,  who  enabled  him  to  finish  his  studies  al 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself  and 
obtained  a  small  fellowship.  He  took  part  with  Montagu,  another  of 
his  patrons,  in  the  composition  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  City  Mouset 
a  poem  intended  to  ridicule  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther  ;  and  the  dooi 
of  public  employment  was  soon  opened  to  him.  His  career  in  the 
diploniatic  service  was  brilliant :  after  accompanying  Berkeley,  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Hague,  as  Secretary,  he  became  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  and  received  a  considerable  pecuniary  gratifica- 
tion from  the  Government.  He  twice  resided  at  Versailles  in  the 
capacity  of  envoy,  and  by  his  talents  in  negotiation  as  well  as  by  his 
wit  and  accomplishments  in  society  appears  to  have  been  very  papulae 
among  the  French.  Many  stories  are  related  of  his  address  in  polished 
repartee,  in  which  he  showed  himself  not  inferior  to  the  Parisian  wits 
and  men  of  letters.  On  returning  to  England  he  was  made  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Trade,  and  in  1701  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Though  he  had  entered  public  life  as  a  partisan  of  the  Whigs, 
ho  now  deserted  them  for  the  Tories,  on  the  occasion  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Somers;  and  he  again  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  in 
great  splendor  during  the  negotiations  in  which  Boiingbroke  acceded  to 
tlie  disgraceful  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  17x5  he  was  ordered  into  custody 
by  the  Whigs,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  remained  two  years  in 
confinement.  The  worst  result  to  Prior  of  this  political  persecution 
\yas  the  loss  of  all  his  fortune,  his  means  of  subsistence  being  non 
nearly  reduced  to  the  small  revenue  of  his  college  fellowship,  which  ift 
the  days  of  his  splendor  he  had  refused  to  give  up,  prudently  calculftllP 
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the  time  might  come  when  he  would  be  glad  to  possess  even 
.  an  income.  However,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  he 
d  by  subscription  a  collection  of  his  works,  the  proceeds  of 
-nounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  Prior  was  an  easy  Epicurean 
her  of  the  Horatian  stamp,  and  accommodated  hi.nself  with 
:o  every  change  of  fortune.  His  longer  and  more  ambitious 
re  Almaj  a  metaphysical  discussion  carried  on  in  easy,  unem- 
d  Hudibrastic  verse,  exhibiting  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 

disguised  under  an  easy  conversational  garb;  and  the  Epic 
Solomon^  a,  poem  somewhat  in  the  manner,  and  with  the  same 
IS  the  Davideis  of  Cowley.  A  work  of  considerable  length, 
bitious  in  its  character,  is  the  dialogue  entitled  Henry  and 
modernized,  and  spoiled  in  the  modernizing,  from  the  exqui- 
ballad  of  the  Nutbrowne  Maide,  The  transference  to  modern 
id  the  expression  in  the  smooth  verse  of  the  correct  school  of 
'  the  simple  passion  and  picturesque  sentiment  of  the  ancient 

like  the  appearance  of  Homer  in  the  version  of  Pope.  Prior's 
ms  to  admiration   are  his  easy,  animated,  half-tender,  half- 

love-songs,  many  of  which  exhibit  the  same  union  of  natural 
not  profound  sentiment  with  a  sort  of  philosophic  gayety  and 
less  that  form  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  French  chansonniers. 
mposed  a  number  of  Tales  in  verse,  in  the  same  style  as  the 
)f  La  Fontaine,  showing  much  similarity  with  that  class  of 
ons  of  the  inimitable  fabulist,  but  open  to  the  same  objection 
)jection  which  will  now  exclude  them  from  the  reading  of  oui 
stidious  age  —  of  occasional  immorality  in  their  subjects  and 
It. 

The  name  of  John  Gay  (1688-1732)  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
)ng  the  brilliant  literary  stars  that  make  up  the  constellation 
1  Pope  and  Swift  were  the  leading  luminaries.  He  was  one  of 
isy,  amiable,  good-natured  men  who  are  the  darlings  of  their 
and  whose  talents  excite  admiration  without  jealousy,  while  their 
:rs  are  the  object  rather  of  fondness  than  respect.  He  was  born 
id  carried  off  prematurely  by  an  inflammatory  fever,  in  1732 ; 
death  filled  the  jealous  Pope  with  sorrow,  and  forced  tears  even 
e  hard  and  cynical  eyes  of  Swift.  He  entered  life  in  a  humble 
as  a  linen-draper's  shopman,  but  soon  exchanged  this  occupa- 
a  dependence  upon  the  great,  which  was  not  more  favorable 
)  happiness  or  self-respect,  and  for  a  vain  pining  after  public 
nent  and  court  favor  for  which  his  indolent  and  self-indulgent 
endered  him  singularly  unfit.  His  most  important  poetical 
ons  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  were  the  collection  of  Ec- 
ntitled  The  Shepherd's  Week,  and  the  original  and  charmingly 
mock-didactic  poem.  Trivia^  or  the  Art  of  Walkinjor  the 
of  London,  In  the  former,  consivSting  of  seven  pastorals,  he 
y  intended  a  parody  on  Ambrose  Philips,  whose  writings  were 
ral  butt  or  ridicule  to  Pope  and  his  friends ;  but  the  work  of 
)  fresh  and  pleasant,  and  his  descriptions  of  real  English  rural 
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nature  and  peasant  life  are  so  agreeable  that  his  compositicni  irfl' 
atwajG  be  read  with  pleasure  for  its  intrinsic  merit.  Like  Spensel 
before  him,  Gay  gave  a  national  color  to  his  personages  and  to  Ul 
landscape,  but  his  incidents  and  the  general  tone  of  his  dialogues  ad 
comic.  He  has  shown  great  address  in  applying  the  topics  of  T!i9 
ocritus  and  Virgil  to  the  customs,  employments,  and  superstitions  ol* 
English  peasants,  and  he  has  endeavored  to  heighten  the  efiect  by  tbl' 
occasional  employment  of  antiquated  and  provincial  expressions.  Tkl 
Trivia  is  interesting,  not  only  for  its  ease  and  quiet  humor,  but  for  llii 
curious  details  it  gives  us  of  the  street  scenery,  costume,  and  manneii 
of  that  time.  Gay  produced  several  dramatic  works,  principally  of  i 
comic  nature,  and  interspersed  with  songs,  for  the  com|>osition  of  whidl 
he  showed  an  almost  unrivalled  talent :  I  may  mention  What  dye  CaM 
it  f  a  sort  of  half-pastoral  extravaganza,  and  the  farce  of  Three  HtmA 
after  Marriage.  Gay's  pieces  generally  contained,  or  were  supposed 
to  contain,  occasional  political  allusions,  the  piquancy  of  which  greatty 
contributed  to  their  popularity.  They  are  also  seldom  free  from  i 
somewhat  loose  and  immoral  tendency.  His  most  successful  venture  "wat 
the  Beggars^  Opera,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  8ug» 
gested  by  Swift,  when  residing,  in  1726,  at  Pope's  villa  at  Twickenham. 
The  idea  of  this  piece  is  eminently  happy :  it  was  to  transfer  the  songt 
and  incidents  of  the  Italian)  Opera  —  then  almost  a  novelty  in  England, 
and  in  the  blaze  of  popularity  —  to  the  lowest  class  of  English  life.  The 
hero  of  the  Beggars'  Opera  is  a  highwayman,  and  gaolers,  pickpockets^ 
and  prostitutes  form  the  dramatis  personae,  while  the  scene  is  princi* 
pally  in  Newgate.  In  a  word,  to  use  Swift's  expression,  it  was  a  kind 
of  Newgate  pastoral,  and  was  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  opera  then  in 
vogue,  while  it  became  the  origin  of  the  English  Opera.  The  beanty 
and  charming  voice  of  Elizabeth  Fenton,  who  first  acted  Polly,  the 
satirical  allusions  plentifullj'  scattered  through  the  dialogue,  and  eagei^ 
ly  caught  up  by  the  parties  of  the  day,  the  novelty  and  oddity  of  tJ» 
whole  spectacle,  and  above  all,  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  songs  plew* 
tifully  interspersed  throughout,  gave  the  Beggars'  Opera  an  unpar- 
alleled success.  Polly  became  the  idol  of  the  town,  and  was  removed 
from  the  stage  to  share  the  coronet  of  a  duke ;  and  Gay  acquired  from 
the  performance  of  his  piece  the  very  large  sum  of  nearlj'  700/.  He 
was  encouraged  by  success  to  endeavor  to  continue  in  the  same  strain^ 
and  produced  a  kind  of  continuation  called  Polly,  which,  though  far 
inferior,  was  even  more  profitable,  for  being  prohibited  on  the  gro"nrf 
of  political  allusions,  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
opposition  party,  in  order  to  spite  the  court,  contributed  so  libeiallyte 
its  publication  that  Gay  is  said  to  have  cleared  about  iioo/.  The  poetr 
with  that  sanguine  improvidence  which  characterized  him,  had  prcvi" 
ously  met  with  severe  losses  in  the  famous  South  Sea  mania;  \tA 
grown  wiser  by  experience,  and  profiting  by  the  advice  of  friends  who 
Dosscsscd  more  practical  common  sense  than  himself,  he  determined  to 
nusband  the  little  fortune  he  had  accumulated.  He  was  received  ints 
tht  family  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Qiieensberry,  where  he 
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»  have  been  petted  like  some  favorite  lapdog,  till  his  death  in  1731. 
le  was  the  author  of  a  collection  of  Fables  in  easy  octosyllable  verse, 
rhich  he  wrote  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  William  Duke  of 
Cumberland ;  and  though  these  are  the  best-known  and  roost  frequently 
ited  works  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  they  will  be  found  immcasu- 
ably  inferior  in  wit,  profound  sense,  picturesqueness,  and  above  all  in 
he  rare,  precious  quality  of  intense  national  spirit,  to  the  immortRl 
able'j  of  La  Fontaine  and  of  Krinloff.  They  retain  their  popularity 
lom  their  figuring  in  every  collection  of  poetry  for  the  young,  their 
ilyle  rendering  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  reading  and  learning  by 
leart.  Gay's  songs  and  ballads,  whether  those  introduced  into  the 
Beggars*  Opera  and  other  dramatic  works,  or  those  written  separately, 
fxt  among  the  most  musical,  touching,  playful,  and  charming  that  exist 
b  the  language.  The  diction  and  subject  are  often  of  the  most  familial 
kind,  but  the  grace  of  the  expression,  and  the  flowing  harmony  of  the 
▼erse,  make  them,  whether  pathetic  or  lively,  masterpieces  of  skill. 
They  have,  too,  invariably  that  rare  and  high  attribute  of  the  best 
wng-writing,  that  the  very  march  of  the  number  irresistibly  suggests 
tile  air  to  which  they  are  to  be  sung. 

§  17.  My  space  will  only  permit  a  cursory  mention  of  Sir  Samt.el 
Garth  (died  in  17 18),  a  WTiig  physician  of  eminence,  whose  poem  of 
The  Dispensary,  written  on  occasion  of  a  squabble  between  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  was  half  satirical  and 
half  a  plea  in  favor  of  giving  medical  assistance  to  the  poor ;  Thom  ks 
Parnell  (1679-1718),  a  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift,  who  held  a  livii.g  in 
Ireland,  and  is  known  chiefl/  by  his  graceful  but  somewhat  feeble  tiitie 
^  Tie  Hermit,  a  versified  parable  founded  on  a  striking  story  ofi^i- 
nally  derived  from  the  Gesta  Romanorum  ;  and  Thomas  Tickell  (i6S6- 
1740))  celebrated  for  his  friendship  with  the  accomplished  Addison, 
^^hote  death  suggested  a  noble  elegy,  the  only  work  of  Tickell  which 
fises  above  the  elegant  mediocrity  that  marks  the  general  tone  of  the 
minor  poetry  of  that  age.  Tickell  contributed  papers  to  the  Spectator, 
^d  also  published  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  which 
fed  to  a  misunderstanding  between  Addison  and  Pope  (see  p.  293). 
tickell  published  a  collected  edition  of  Addison's  works. 

§  18.  I  now  come  to  Edward  Young  (1681-1765),  the  most  powers 
ftU  of  the  secondary  poets  of  the  epoch.  He  began  his  career  in  the 
Unsuccessful  pursuit  of  fortune  in  the  public  and  diplomatic  service  of 
Uie  country.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  and  somewhat  soured  in  his 
toper,  he  entered  the  church,  and  serious  domestic  losses  still  further 
Intensified  a  natural  tendency  to  morbid  and  melancholy  reflection. 
He  obtained  his  first  literary  fame  by  his  satire  entitled  th^  Loxe  of 
f^ame^  the  Universal  Passion,  written  before  he  had  abandoned  a  secu- 
lar career.  It  is  in  rhyme,  and  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
taanner  of  Pope,  though  it  is  deficient  in  that  exquisite  grace  and  neat- 
less  which  distinguish  the  latter.  In  referring  the  vices  and  follies 
of  mankind  chiefly  to  vanity  and  the  foolish  desire  of  applause. 
Young  exhibits  «  false  and  narrow  view  of  Vium^vxv  Tao\\\^^\  V>m\  ^3ftKt^ 
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■re  manr  passages  in  the  three  epistles  which  compose  this  satire,  tM 
exhibit  strong  powers  of  observation  and  description,  and  a  keen  anl: 
T^oroizs  expression  viiich,  though  sometimes  degenerating  into  tiul; 
tendeocj  to  paradox  and  epigram  which  are  the  prevailing  defect  <|C 
Young's  genius,  are  not  unworthv  of  his  great  model.    The  Seooaf 
Epistle,  describing  the  character  of  women,  maj  be  compared,  withcnl; 
altogether  losing  in  the  parallel,  to  Pope's  admirable  work  on  the  s 
snbftct.    But  Young-'s  place  in  the  history  of  English  |>oetrj  —  a  plaoi: 
long  a  very  high  one,  and  which  is  likely  to  remain  a  far  from  unenvuir' 
ble  one  —  is  due  to  his  striking  and  origrinal  poem  Tke  Night  ThougUn 
This  work,  consisting  of  nine  nigkis  or  meditations,  is  in  blank  vemii 
and  consists  of  reflections  on  Life,  Death,  Immortality,   and  all  tlii^; 
most  solemn  subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
and  the  philosopher.     The  general  tone  of  the  work  is  sombre  and 
gloomy,  perhaps  in  some  degree  affectedly  so,  for  though  the  author 
perpetually   parades   the   melancholy  personal    circumstances   unde< 
which  he  wrote,  overwhelmed  by  the  rapidly-succeeding  losses  of  mai^ 
who  were  dearest  to  him,  the  reader  can  never  get  rid  of  the  idea  thai 
the  grief  and  desolation  were  purposely  exaggerated   for  effect    ft 
spite  of  this,  however,  the  grandeur  of  Nature  and  the  sublimitj  ik 
the  Divine  attributes  are  so  forcibly  and  eloquently  depicted,  the  argd* 
ments  against  sin  and  infidelity  are  so  concisely  and  powerfully  urgedt 
and  the  contrast  between  the  nothingness  of  man's  earthlj  aims  and 
the  immensity  of  his  immortal  aspirations  is  so  pointedly  set  before  usi 
that  the  poem  will  always  make  deep  impression  on  the  religious  reader. 
The  prevailing  defects  of  Young's  mind  were  an  irresistible  tendency 
to  antithesis  and  epigrammatic  contrast,  and  a  want  of  discrimination 
that  often  leaves  him  utterly  unable  to  distinguish  between  an  idea  ! 
really  just  and  striking,  and  one  which  is  only  superficially  so :  and  - 
this  want  of  taste  frequently  leads  him  into  illustrations  and  corapa^ 
isons  rather  puerile  than  ingenious,  as  when  he  compares  the  stars  to 
diamonds  in  a  seal-ring  upon  the  finger  of  the  Almighty.     He  is  also 
remarkable  for  a  deficiency  in  continuous  elevation,  advancing,  so  to 
say,  by  jerks  and  starts  of  pathos  and  sublimity.     The  march  of  his 
verse  is  generally  solemn  and  majestic,  though  it  possesses  little  of  the 
rolling,  thunderous  melody  of  Milton ;  and  Young  is  fond  of  introdu- 
cing familiar  images  and  expressions,  oflen  with  great  effect,  amid  his 
most  lofly  bursts  of  declamation.  The  epigrammatic  nature  of  some  of  his 
most  striking  images  is  best  testified  by  the  large  number  of  expres- 
sions which  have  passed  from  his  writings  into  the  colloquial  language 
of  society,  such  as  **  procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,"  "  all  men 
think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves,"  and  a  multitude  of  others.   A 
sort  of  quaint  solemnity,  like  the  ornamentation  upon  a  Gothic  tomb, 
is  the  impression  which  the  Night  Thoughts  are  calculated  to  make 
upon  the  reader  in  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
essential  greatness  of  his  genius,  that  the  quaintness  is  not  able  to 
extinguish  the  solemnity. 
j  19.  The  poetry  of  the  ScotlWa  licysvWvd^  ^ound  an  admirtbl* 
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Kpresentative  at  this  thne  in  Allan  Ramsay  (1686-1758),  born  in  a 
Imnble  class  of  life,  and  who  was  first  a  wigmaker,  and  afterwards 
fe bookseller  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  of  a  happy,  jovial,  and  contented 
knmor,  and  rendered  great  services  to  the  literature  of  his  country  bj 
•miring  the  taste  for  the  excellent  old  Scottish  poets,  and  by  editing 
tod  imitating  the  incomparable  songs  and  ballads  current'  among  tho 
Ipeople.  He  was  also  the  author  of  an  original  pastoral  poem,  the  Gtn» 
ft  (or  Noble)  Shepherd^  which  grew  out  of  two  eclogues  he  had  written, 
•tecriptive  of  the  rural  life  and  scenery  of  Scotland.  The  complete 
lork  appeared  in  1725,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  dialogues  in  verse, 
written  in  the  melodious  and  picturesque  dialect  of  the  country,  and 
interwoven  into  a  simple  but  interesting  love-story.  The  pictures  of 
lature  given  in  this  charming  work,  equally  faithful  and  ideal,  tlie 
exact  representation  of  real  peasant  life  and  sentiment,  which  Ramsay, 
vith  the  true  instinct  of  a  poet,  knew  how  to  make  strictly  true  to 
reality  without  a  particle  of  vulgarity,  and  the  light  but  firm  delinea- 
fbns  of  character,  render  this  poem  far  superior  in  interest,  however 
Bferior  in  romantic  ideality,  to  \h<t  Pastor  Fido^  the  Galatea^  or  the 
faithful  Shepherdess,  The  songs  he  has  occasionally  interspersed, 
hough  ih&y  may  sometimes  be  out  of  place  by  retarding  the  march  of 
he  events,  are  often  eminently  beautiful,  as  are  many  of  those  scattered 
hrough  Ramsay's  voluminous  collections,  in  which  he  combined  the 
evivai  of  older  compositions  with  imitations  and  originals  of  his  own. 
t  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  influence  which  Ramsay  exerted  in  pro- 
iudng,  in  the  following  century,  the  unequalled  lyric  genius  of  his 
5reat  successor.  Bums.  The  treasures  of  tenderness,  beautiful  descrip- 
tion, and  sly  humor  which  Ramsay  transmitted  from  Dunbar,  James  X., 
E>avid  Lyndsay,  and  a  thousand  nameless  national  bards,  were  concrn* 
tnted  into  one  splendid  focus  in  the  writings  of  the  author  of  a  Tam 
OSianUr. 
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HINOB  F0ET8. 

BlCB4Ki>  Say  AGE  (lOOS-1743),  w  well  known  for 
Johnson's  account  of  him,  was  the  bastard  child  of 
Richard  Savage,  Earl  Rivers,  and  the  Countess  of 
MaodesflelfL  He  led  a  dissipated  and  erratic  lift, 
tibo  victim  of  circumstances  and  of  his  own  passions. 
In  his  miscellaneous  poems  the  best  are  The  fFoit- 
clerer  and  TAe  Bastard. 

Siu  RiOBABU  Blaokmobx  (1858  ?-1729)  ,  ft  phj- 
■idan  in  extensive  practice,  and  knighted  by  Wil- 
liam III.  wrote  several  epic  poems,  of  which  The 
CreaUmit  published  in  1712,  has  becm  admitted  into 
the  collectiuus  of  the  British  Poets.  Johnson  re- 
marks, that "  Blackinorc,  by  the  unremitted  enmity 
of  the  wits,  whom  he  provoked  more  by  liis  virtue 
than  his  dulnera,  has  been  exposed  to  worse  treat- 
ment than  he  deserved."  And  he  adds,  that  "  the 
poem  on  Creation  wants  neither  harmony  of  num- 
bers, accuracy  of  thou^t,  nor  elegance  of  diction." 

Ambrose  Fuiups  (1C75-174U),  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  was  a  friend  oi  Addison 
ftDd  Steele,  but  was  violently  attacked  by  Pope.  He 
wrote  three  tragedies  and  some  I'aatoniU^  which 
were  much  admired  at  the  time,  but  are  now  de- 
servedly forgotten.  "The  pieces  of  Philips  that 
please  best,"  observes  Johnson,  "  are  those  which, 
flrom  Poi)e  and  Pope's  adherents,  procured  him  the 
name  otJfdnU^  rambv,  the  poems  of  short  lines,  by 
which  he  paid  his  court  to  all  ages  and  characters, 
firom  Walpole,  the  *  steerer  of  the  realm,'  to  Miss 
Fulteney  in  the  nursery.  The  numbers  are  smooth 
and  sprightly,  and  the  diction  is  seldom  faulty. 
They  are  not  much  loaded  with  thought,  yet,  if 
they  had  t>een  written  by  Addison,  they  would  have 
had  admirers." 

OEOBGE  GOANVILLE,  LOBD  JjANBDOWKE 
(1065-1735),  some  of  whose  poems  are  included  in 
tte  collection  of  tlie  British  Poets,  a  distinction  to 
which  they  are  hardly  entitled.  Ills  early  pieces 
were  commended  by  old  Waller,  whose  foults  he 
imitatad.  Pope  designates  him  as  **  Granville  the 
yoUle."   Hit  verses  to  Jfira  are  best  known. 


Ajxnm  CouimESS  OF  WtsrcHKuniA  (d.  uai. 
The  writings  of  this  lady,  with  all  the  smoutluM 
and  elegance  of  the  age,  gave  indications  of  thi. 
better  days  that  were  coming  apon  Englidi  poetl^  * 
Between  the  Paradiae  Lott  and  the  Seatm^  lb 
Wordsworth  says  that  there  ia  not  ft**sii^aB» 
image  of  external  nature,"  except  in  tiie  WkAm 
Fortst  of  Pope  and  the  Noetunud  Beterk  of  to 
poetess.  She  was  the  danghter  of  Sir  WSBtm 
Kingsmill,  Southampton. 

Db.  Isaac  Watts  (1674-1748)  was  bomstSmb- 
ampton,  July  17,  1074,   and  educated  among  ttl. 
dissenters  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe.   In  UMhl 
became  minister  of  the  Independent  congregrtiMi 
at  Stoke  Newington,  where  he  labored,  uods4^ 
clining  health,  until  1712,  whetflie  entned  the  hoM 
of  SirThomas  Abney  of  Abney  Faik,  andeontiiaNl 
the  guest  of  the  baronet,  and  afterwards  of  Us 
widow,  preadiing  occasionally,  but  chielt7  dBfetfif 
himself  to  study  and  literature  until  his  deafliOBihi 
2Sth  November,  1748.    Dr.  Watts's  talents  wsn  of  • 
hi^  order,  and  his  efforts  bore  him  overanoit 
extended  field  of  stodly.    His  style  is  eaqr  nt 
graceful,  and  his  poetic  diction  gives  him  a  Uljk. 
place  among  the  xeli^^ous  poets  of  Knf^and.  Bi 
P$alms  and  ijyiniu,  whilst  Aill  of  impeiftctioaM,  wm 
yet  acknowledged  to  contain  some  of  the  finest  9i> 
cimens  of  praise  in  the  English  tongoe,  whilitkli 
prose  writings,  embracing  theological,  phikMOfU* 
cal,  and  polemical  works,  have  exercised  an  «■• 
tensive  and  wholesome  inflneDoe,  espeeisJ^  lya 
the  more  popular  classes  of  the  eonmranilj.  **B 
was  therefore,  with  great  propriety,"  said  Di:  Jdtai- 
son,  **  that  in  1728  he  received  ttora  Edinbui;^  ■>! 
Aberdeen  an  unsolicited  diploma  by  iriiieh  he  k^ 
came  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.    Acadmnlcal  hown 
would  have  more  value  if  they  were  alwajs  ke> 
stowed  with  equal  judgment." 

His  chief  works  were— Zo^tc,  17251,  onee  ossd  if 
a  text  book  at  Oxfind.    Afrowomy  < 
1726.     Work*  far  Tomtg  CMUrm, 
theological  writingb 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  ESSAYISTS. 

o: 

i  I.  Joseph  Addibox  :  his  life.  The  Campaign.  Traceh  in  Jtahj.  Rosarr^^^ 
The  Drummer.  §  2.  His  connection  x\'ith  Steelk:  life  of  the  latter,  tion 
Tvtler,  ispectator,  and  Guardian.  ^  3.  Addison's  Cato.  Made  Secretalris] 
State.  His  death.  Uis  quarrel  with  Pope.  His  charuotcr.  ^  \.  His  coi.  ii 
bations  to  the  TatleVf  Spectator,  and  Guardian.  §  5.  His  jioctry.  {  0.  .^.^ 
^ViiMAM  Temple.  $7.  Bishop  Attehhvuy.  §8.  Loud  SiiAi'TKsm'ii. 
^\i  Characteristics,  §  9.  Lord  Boling broke.  His  works.  His  coniicctio 
irith  David  Mnllct.  §  10.  Bernard  Maxdeville.  His  Fah!e  of  the  livvi 
jll.  Bishop  Berkeley.  His  Minute  Philosopher  and  Theory  of  Viainn 
\yL  Lady  Mauy  Montagu.  Her  letters.  Compared  witli  those  of  Muduni 
de  Sevigne, 

{1.  The  class  of  writers  who  form  the  subject  of  this  chapter  ar 

*  identified  with  the  creation  of  a  new  and  peculiar  form  of  En^lijsh  liter 
*ture,  which  was  destined  to  exert  a  powc'rful  and  most  beneficial  intlu 
ttce  on  the  manners  and  intellectual  development  of  socictv.  Th 
mode  of  publication  was  periodical,  and  a  kind  of  journals  made  thci 
ippearance,  many  of  them  enjo^'ing  an  immense  popularity,  combinin! 
t small  modicum  of  public  news  with  a  species  of  short  e^sav  or  livcl_ 

*  dissertation  on  some  subject  connected  with  morality  or  criticism,  an( 

*  iocnlcating  principles  of  virtue  ii^  great,  and  good  taste  and  politcnes 
i  in  small  things.  The  Essay  was  first  made  popular  bv  Moiitai.Lriic,  ani 
-     the  taste  for  this  easy  and  desultory  form  of  composition  bc'canio  ijcii 

">    Knl  throughout  Europe.     It  was  in  England  that  it  was  first  ronibiiKM 

*  *ith  the  principle  of  journalism.  The  first  establishment  of  tliis  specie 
of  publication  is  due  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  of  whom  we  shall  «,'iv( 
•«ne  account  presently.  His  most  illustrious  fellow-laborer  in  the  tasl 
of  disseminating  among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  a  better  tone  01 

*^'     manners  and  a  taste  for  intellectual  enjoyments  was  Josi:imi  Addiso: 

\   (1672-171^).     This  great  writer  and   excellent   man  was   the  son  ol 

I  I<ancclot  Addison,  a  divine  of  some  reputation  for  learning,  and  wa 

I  bom  in  1672.     He  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  from  whence  Ik 

,  pissed  to  Queen's  and  ultimately  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxfonl ;  anc 

•    liere  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  tin 

I   assiduity  of  his  application,  and  his  exquisite  taste  in  Latin  vers«' 

IniJced  his  knowledge  of  the  Roman  literature,  and  especially  of  tin 

poets,  was  accurate  and  profound.    His  graceful  exerciser  in  this  elegaii 

branch  of  letters,  and  in  particular  his  poems  on  Tunch  and  Judy  (th( 

^ackiua  Gesiiculantes)  and  on  the  Barometer,  made  him  the  hope  aiu 

pride  of  his  College.    His  first  essays  in  English  verse  were  a  eulogistii 

[   poem  on  the  King,  which  Avas  honored   with  the  high  approval  ol 

I   Drjdenj  and  it  was  under  Drydcn's  wing  that  A.dd\%otv  coxi\.\\w\^<\  \\\ 

I 
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c  ''"■  '^yL'ni^ion  of  300/.,  •which  enabled  him  t^ 


Bicba' ,j  ;,/i  irt w^'*^  j  ^l,e  iiterary  lawgiver  not  only  to  his  own  country ' 
joh.won'8 .  ^.ritich"''^"  ^^    accession  of  King  William  deprived  Addison  of ' 
Macdc'flfleifL'' ' .     .  and  hc  passed  some  time  m  London  verj^  poor  in  pune, .; 
ttiovictimof'']*'^  '    jljjjf  dignified  patience  and  quiet  reserve  which  made  bit  *< 
fierera^''.^^j-  so  estimable.    In  his  retirement  he  was  found  out  by  thi 
auiari    ^^^  yfY^o  being  desirous  that  the  recent  triumphs  of  Marlborough  " 
^Tfi  Id  be  celebrated   in  verse    in   a  worthy  manner,  Godolphin  vai 
Pj      j^.d  to  propose  to  him  that  he  should  write  a  poem  on  the  immor^ 
\  I  ca .tipa^o"  which  had  just  terminated  in  the  victory  of  Blenheim. 
Addison  readily  undertook  the  task ;  and  the  unfinished  portion,  con- 
tttining^  the  once  celebrated  comparison  of  the  great   leader  to  tlw 
Destroying  Angel,  being  shown  to^the  Ministers,  they  were  in  raptures; 
and  the  work,  when  it  appeared,  under  the  title  of  The  CamfiaigH^  wai 
universally  pronounced  superior  not  only  to  Boileau,  but  to  anything 
that  had  hitherto  been  written  in  the  same  style.     The  verses  appear  to 
modern  readers  stiff  and  artificial  enough ;  but  Addison  deserves  credit 
for  having  been  the  first  to  abandon  the  absurd  custom  of  former  poets, 
who  praise  a  military  hero  for  mere  personal  courage,  and  paint  him 
slaughtering  whole  squadrons  with  his  single  arm,  and  to  place  the 
glory  of  a  great  general  on  its  true  basis  —  power  of  conceiving  and 
executing  profound  intellectual  combinations,  and  calmness  and  imper- 
turbable foresight  in  the  hour  of  danger.     Literary  services  were  at 
that  lime  often  rewarded  with  political  advancement,  and  from  this 
moment  the  career  of  Addison  was  a  brilliant  and  successful  one.    He 
wa<;  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, besides  which  high  posts  he  at  different  times  received  various 
other  places,  both  lucrative  and  honorable.     The  publication  of  the 
Campaign  had  been  followed  by  that  of  his  Trai'eh  in  Italy ^  exhibiting 
proofs  not  only  of  Addison's  graceful  and  accomplished  scholarship,  but 
also  of  that  quiet  yet  tlvlicutc  humor,  that  humane  and  benevolent 
morality,  and  that  deep  though  not  bigoted  religious  spirit,  which  so 
strongly  mark  his  character  and  his  writings.     In  1707  he  gave  to  the 
world  his  pleasing  and  graceful  opera  or  musical  entertainment  entitled 
Ro'^amottd :  and  about  this  time  he  in  all  probability  sketched  out  the 
comedy  of  the  Drummer^  which,  however,  was  not  published  till  ofler 
his  death    when  it  was  brought  out  by  his  friend  Steele,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  some  share  in  its  composition.     It  is  deficient  in  plot  and 
vivacity  of  interest;  but  many  of  the  scenes  exhibit  much  comic  power, 
and  the  character  of  Vellum,  the  old  steward,  is  in  particular  extremely 


amusing. 


§  2.  It  was  about  this  period  of  his  career  that  Addison  embarked  in 
that  literary  \cn ture  first  launched  by  \\\s  CtvMtvd  Steele,  and  with  hit 
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fcare  in  which  is  connected  the  most  durable  element  of  his  fame ;  and 
shall  introduce  here,  incidentally,  a  short  account  of  Steele  himself. 
[R  Richard  Steele  (1675-1729)  was  of  Irish  origin,  but  had  been 
le  schoolfellow  of  Addison,  upon  whom,  both  at  the  Charter-house 
id  afterwards  during  his  short  stay  at  Oxford,  he  seems  to  have  looked 
ith  a  curious  and  most  affecting  mixture  of  veneration  and  love.  Hia 
e  was  full  of  the  wildest  vicissitudes,  and  his  character  was  one  of 
ose  which  it  is  equally  impossible  to  hate  and  to  respect.  His  heart 
IS  inordinately  tender,  his  benevolence  deep,  and  his  aspirations 
\tj ;  but  his  passions  were  strong,  and  he  had  so  much  of  the  Irish 
ipressionableness  that  his  life  was  passed  in  sinning  and  repenting,  in 
itting  into  scrapes  and  making  projects  of  reformation  which  a  total 
ant  of  prudence  and  self-control  prevented  him  from  executing.  Pas- 
Dnately  fond  of  pleasure,  and  always  read/  to  sacrifice  his  own 
terest  for  the  whim  of  the  moment,  he  caused  himself  to  be  disin- 
irited  for  enlisting  in  the  Horse-Guards  as  a  private ;  and  when  aflter- 
ards  promoted  to  a  commission,  astonished  the  town  by  his  wild 
Ltravagance,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  wrote  a  moral  and  religious 
eatise  entitled  the  Christian  Hero,  breathing  the  loftiest  sentiments 
'  piety  and  virtue.  He  was  a  man  of  ready  though  not  solid  talents; 
id  being  an  ardent  partisan  pamphleteef,  was  rewarded  by  Govern- 
ent  with  the  place  of  Gazetteer,  which  gave  him  a  sort  of  monopoly 
*  ofHcial  news  at  a  time  when  newspapers  were  still  in  their  infancy. 
e  determined  to  profit  by  the  facilities  this  post  afforded  him,  and  to 
und  a  new  species  of  periodical  which  should  combine  ordinary  intel- 
^ence  with  a  series  of  light  and  agreeable  essays  upon  topics  of 
liversal  interest,  likely  to  improve  the  taste,  the  manners,  and  morals 
"  society.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  was  a  period  when  literary 
iste  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  among  the  middle  and  fashionable  classes 
r  England.  The  amusements,  when  not  merely  frivolous,  were  either 
nmoral  or  brutal.  Gambling,  even  among  women,  was  frightfully 
revalent;  and  the  sports  of  the  men  were  marked  with  a  general 
amp  of  cruelty,  and  of  an  indulgence  in  drunkenness  which  I  will 
•nture  to  call  —  for  I  know  no  more  appropriate  word  —  blackguard- 
In  such  a  state  of  things  intellectual  pleasures  and  acquirements 
ere  regarded  either  with  wonder  or  contempt.  The  fops  and  fine 
dies  actually  prided  themselves  on  their  ignorance  of  spelling,  and 
\y  allusion  to  books  was  scouted  as  pedantry.  Such  was  the  disease 
hich  Steele  desired  to  cure,  and  he  determined  to  treat  it,  not  with 
rmal  doses  of  moral  declamation,  but  with  homceopathic  quantities  of 
>od  sense,  good  taste,  and  pleasing  morality,  disguised  under  an  easy 
id  fashionable  style.  In  1709  he  founded  the  Tatler,  a  small  sheet 
hich  appeared  thrice  a  week  at  the  cost  of  i<f.,  each  number  contain- 
g  a  short  essay,  generally  extending  to  about  a  couple  of  octavo 
iges,  and  the  rest  filled  ,up  with  news  and  advertisements.  The  popu- 
rity  of  this  new  kind  of  journal  was  instant  and  immense ;  no  tea- 
ble,  no  coffee-house  —  in  that  age  of  coffee-houses — was  without  it; 
id  the  authors  writing  with  the  ease,  pleasantry,  and  knowledge  (if 
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■  •*.  r:''r.-2r  if  rr.:--  -f-.h;  v  :r'.d  :.r.i  rr.zr.  ri-ru:  tcwr..  thin  mere  literaiy 
r.  .  :-.-.--  j:ilr..i  :r.r  A::j-.:!:r-  :■:*  :!:*  i:'.:.>-  :h:_v  addressed.  The 
T'.-.'r  .-.::'.',.  I  i'. :-:  i  ;--^-'-  '■■■-"-'-  "--  "-"^^  r:-~ooeHjd  into  the  fil  ) 
rr.'.r.-  4.-'r".ri::i  --J  -_.::■?-:"-:  5 ,-.::.:.-■  =-.  T/.is  wi*  crrried  on  upoD 
th-  "j^zr.t  r'.ir..  ••%■.:!:  thj  ii. ■:'•:- re- r.c;  il:.-.:  i:  Lir^eared  ever\  dav;  andaftef 
rj2.'::r.  1'  five  h-r.ir.-i  ar.d  :::":;.-::ve  r.iirr.bers  was  discontinued  for  t 
<-h'r:  •.i-r.-::.  ?.:':i-r  which  ::  u-s  re^urr.ed  :n  1714.  and  extended  to  aboid 
t'.'JiJ.y  r.-r.-."-cr5  n~.ore.  A  third  jouraa!.  the  Guardian,  was  commenced 
in  17 1 2.  z-T.z  reached  cne  hundred  ar.d  seventv-iive  numbers,  but  wa 
ftiikir.::!;.-  ir.ririor  to  t::e  Stictaivr  boih  in  talent  and  success.  Though 
fnritc-r  r,f  2  s:r.::j!arlv  readv  and  pleasant  pen,  Steele  was  of  coune. 
oM:;:td  to  oLtiir.  as  m-c!:  as-istance  as  he  could  from  his  friends;  and 
rr.ir.v  wriMr-;  of  the  time  furnished  hints  or  contributions  —  Swifti 
Ikrkcl:-"..  IjuJct'j!!.  and  others.  But  the  most  constant  and  powerful 
aJ.i  was  surpii.c  bv  Addison,  who  entered  warmly  into  the  project;* 
and  even  while  ab-c-nt  in  Ireland  contributed  a  very  considerable 
and  certainly  the  most  valuable  proportion  of  papers,  amounting  in  the 
Tatkr  to  about  one  sixth,  in  the  Spectator  \o  more  than  one  half,  and  j 
in  ihc  Guardian  to  one  third  of  the  whole  quantity  of  matter.  Addi* 
'Ml*-  contributions  to  tlie  Spectator  2iTQ.  generally  signed  with  one  of 
Hi',-  letters  co;npo^in:r  the  word  Clio,  At^er  dissipating  more  than  one 
fT»rtunc.  and  committincr  all  kinds  of  extravagant  follies,  poor  Steele, 
who  had  thrown  Iiim-clf  with  his  u>ual  headlong  zeal  into  politics, died 
in  .i^reat  poverty  at  Carmarthen  in  Wales,  in  1729. 

§  3.  In  1 713  Addison  broucrht  out  his  tragedy  of  Cato^  which,  partly 
frum  the  eminence  of  its  author,  partly  from  the  avidity  with  which  the 
political  allusions  were  caught  up  and  applied  by  furious  parties,  and 
in  some  degree,  also,  it  is  but  fair  to  add.  from  the  stately  dignity  of  the 
declamation,  enjoyed  an  enormous  popularity.     It  is  a  solemn,  cold, 
and  pompous  series  of  tirades  in  the  French  taste,  and  is  written  in 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  severest  rules  of  the  imaginary  classical 
unities;  but  the  intrigue  is  totally  devoid  either  of  interest  or  proba- 
bility, and  the  characters,  including  Cato  himself,  are  mere  frigid  cm- 
bodimtrnts  of  patriotic  and  virtuous  rhetoric.     The  declamation,  how- 
cvi^r,  is  in  parts  dic(nificd  and  noble ;  and  the  famous  soliloquy  on  suiddct 
pronounced  by  the  hero,   is   a  passage  of  much  merit,  though  by  nO 
means   m<.*rit  of  a   dramatic  nature.      In,  1716  Addison   married  the 
I  >owai,'cr  Countess  of  Warwick,  to  whose  son  he  had  in  former  dav* 
bt'-tn  tutor;  but  this  union  does  not  seem  to  have  added  much  to  hi* 
liiippincss.      The  lady  Avas  of  a  haughtj'  and  irritable  character;  W'^ 
Ad(li*;f)n  probably  enjoyed  far  more  of  that  friendly  and  lettered  ease 
Mliich  he  so  prized,  when  a  poor  adventurer  haunting  the  coffee-houses* 
than  when   residing  under  the  fantastic   roofs  of  Holland  House,  to 
which  historic  abode   he   has   bequeathed   the   glory  of  his  prcscnce- 
Neitber  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  fl 
mcinbcr,   nor  in   (iovernment  ofTiccs  where  he  performed  important 
cUilics,  was  Addison   distinguished   for  eloquence  or  ready  busine** 
tahnts,  tiiou^di  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  common  anecdotei 
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which  make  him  incapable  of  writing  an  ordinary  official  paper ;  but 
his  invincible  timidity  prevented  him  from  speaking,  if  ever,  at  least 
frequently  or  with  effect;  and  his  powers  of  conversation,  which  were  ex- 
traordinary;  are  said  to  have  quite  deserted  him  in  the  presence  of  more 
than  one  or  two  hearers;  and  it  was  necessary,  too,  that  they  should  be 
intimate  friends,  with  whom  he  felt  himself  perfectly  at  ease.  To  con- 
quer his  natural  diffidence,  and  to  give  flow  and  vivacity  to  his  ideas,  Ad- 
dison is  said,  both  for  conversation  and  composition,  to  have  had  recourse 
to  wine ;  and  this  is  almost  the  only  defect  with  which  his  otherwise 
almost  perfect  character  can  be  reproached.  In  making  the  accusation 
we  must  not  forget  that  excessive  drinking  was  rather  the  fashion  than 
regarded  as  the  vice  of  the  age  in  England. 

In  1717  Addison  reached  the  highest  point  of  his  political  career:  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  this  eminent  position  he  exhibited 
the  same  liberality,  modesty,  and  genuine  public  spirit  that  had  char- 
acterized his  whole  life.  Nothing  is  more  honorable  to  him  than  that, 
in  an  age  when  political  struggles  were  carried  on  with  the  most 
unscrupulous  perfidy  and  intolerant  violence,  he  should  never  have 
been  induced,  either  by  interest  or  cowardice,  to  desert  his  friends  who 
might  be  ranged  under  opposing  banners;  and  in  his  controversies, 
which  he  actively  carried  on  principally  in  the  journals  entitled  the 
Freeholder  and  the  Examiner,  he  never  departed  from  a  tone  of  can- 
dor, moderation,  and  good  breeding,  which  he  was  almost  the  first  to 
introduce  into  political  discussion.  Of  this  noble  feature  in  his  char- 
acter, his  fidelity  to  his  old  personal  friendship  with  Swift,  in  spite  of  the 
latter's  apostasy  and  defeat,  is  a  striking  example.  He  did  not  retain 
his  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  a  long  period  :  he  soon  retired,  with 
a  handsome  pension  of  1500/.  a  year,  and  determined  to  devote  the 
evening  of  his  days  to  the  composition  of  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
evidences  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  this  task  he  was  interrupted  by 
death,  which  cut  short  his  career  in  1719.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
literary  events  in  his  life  is  his  quarrel,  or  rather  misunderstanding, 
with  Pope.  The  latter,  who  was  of  a  singularly  malignant  and  insin- 
cere nature,  suspected  Addison  of  being  jealous  of  his  fame,  and  of 
employing,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  disingenuous  arts  to  depre- 
ciate his  works.  He  particularly  made  use  of  a  natural  source  of  mis- 
understanding, really  arising  out  of  Addison's  extreme  delicacy,  to 
accuse  him  of  unfair  conduct  respecting  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  of 
which  Addison's  friend  Tickell  had  also  translated  a  portion,  and  taken 
hir  advice  respecting  it :  moreover  he  alleged  that  Addison,  in  dissuad- 
ing'any  alteration  in  the  first  sketch  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  had  been 
actuated  by  unworthy  motives  of  envy  and  jealousy.  But  whoever 
knows  the  characters  of  the  two  persons  must  feel  convinced  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  Addison's  life  and  conduct  was  such  as  to  rebut  these 
accusations,  while  the  details  of  Pope's  career  are  irresistible  arguments 
in  favor  of  his  meanness,  his  irritable  vanity,  and  his  irrepressible  spirit 
of  intrigue.  His  enmity  to  Addison,  however,  produced  one  of  tht 
finest  and  most  finished  passages  of  his  works,  the  unequallf  d  linet 
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drawing  tlie  charmcter  of  Atticus,  and  unquesdonably  meant  fo 
son.  Of  all  the  accusations  so  briliiantlj  launched  agaia 
Addison  might  plead  g^iltj  to  none  save  the  very  venial  one  oi 
to  surround  himself  with  an  obsequious  circle  of  literary  ad 
but  all  the  blacker  portions  of  the  portrait  are  traceable  to  t 
malignity  of  the  venomous  but  sparkling  satirist.  The  char: 
Addison  seems  to  have  approached,  as  near  as  the  frailties  and 
fcctions  of  our  nature  will  allow,  to  the  ideal  of  a  perfectly  goc 
In  him  indulgence  in  detail  did  not  exclude  severity  of  princi] 
tolerance  and  fervor  were  united  in  his  religious  sentiments. 
body  knows  the  story  of  his  sending  for  the  young  Earl  of  V 
his  former  pupil,  when  on  his  death-bed,  and  telling  him  that 
asked  his  presence  that  he  might  see  how  a  Christian  can  die.  T 
must  have  made  a  deep  impression,  even  upon  that  wild  and  vi 
reprobate,  who  was  the  scandal  of  his  time  for  his  profligate  adv 
§  4.  Of  the  works  of  this  admirable  man  and  excellent  wri 
the  prose  portion  which  gives  him  the  right  to  the  very  high  j 
holds  in  the  English  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  j  and 
the  prose  works,  almost  exclusively  those  Essays  which  he  con 
to  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian.  The  immense  fer 
invention  displayed  in  these  charming  papers,  the  variety  of  th 
jects,  and  the  singular  felicity  of  their  treatment,  will  ever  pla 
among  the  masterpieces  of  fiction  and  of  criticism.  The  va 
them  is  indeed  extraordinary-;  and  though  we  know  that  the 
hints  for  some  of  them  may  have  been  given  by  Swift,  yet  enoi; 
more  than  enough,  remains  to  testify  to  the  richness  and  inven 
of  Addison's  own  genius.  These  papers  arc  of  all  kinds :  so: 
we  have  an  apologue  like  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  sometimes  tlie 
migrations  of  the  Monkey,  or  the  judgment  of  women  in  H; 
other  times  we  have  calm  and  yet  fervent  religious  musings 
starry  heavens  or  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  then  a  playful  mo( 
cism,  or  a  description  of  Mr.  Penkethman,  the  Puppet-show 
Opera;  then  a  noble  appreciation  of  the  half-neglected  gran 
Milton,  or  the  rude,  energetic  splendor  of  the  old  ballad  oi 
Chase.  Nothing  is  too  high,  nothing  too  low,  to  furnish  mj 
amusing  and  yet  profitable  reflection :  from  the  patched  and 
colored  ribbons  of  the  ladies,  to  the  lofliest  principles  of  mora 
religion,  everything  is  treated  with  appropriate  j'et  unforced  a 
ncss.  Addison  was  long  held  up  as  the  finest  model  of  ele| 
idiomatic  English  prose ;  and  even  now,  when  a  more  lively,  v: 
and  colored  stylo  has  supplanted  the  neat  and  somewhat  prim 
ness  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  student  will  find  in  Addisc 
qualities  that  never  can  become  obsolete  —  a  never-failing  clean 
limpidity  of  expression,  and  a  singular  appropriateness .  betw 
language  and  the  thought.  Like  the  Pyrrha  of  Horace,  the  i 
tills  author  is  simplex  munditiis.  The  age  of  the  Tatler,  Sp 
and  Guardian  was  the  age  of  clubs  in  England ;  and  Steele,  i 
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to  give  vivacity  and  individuality  to  l.is  journals,  supposed  that  Ihej 
were  edited  by  some  imaginary  person,  the  philosophic  spectator  of 
the  gayeties  and  follies  of  society,  some  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  or  some  shoi  t 
faced  gentleman.  None  of  these  are  of  much  felicity,  except  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Club  in  the  Spectator^  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
chief  classes  of  town  and  rural  societv.  Thus  we  have  Sir  Andrew 
Freeport  as  the  type  of  the  merchants.  Captain  Sentry  of  the  soldier:?, 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  of  the  old-fashioned  country-gentlemen,  and 
Will  Honeycomb  of  the  men  of  fashion  and  pleasure :  while  linking 
them  all  together  is  Mr.  Spectator  himself,  the  short-faced  gentleman, 
who  looks  with  a  somewhat  satirical  yet  good-humored  interest  on  all 
that  he  sees  going  on  around  him.  In  the  conception  and  impersona- 
tion of  these  characters,  which  were  in  all  probability  first  thought  of 
by  Steele,  there  is  nothing  very  happy  or  very  extraordmary,  with  the 
exception  of  the  inimitable  personage  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and 
the  adventures  and  surroundings  of  the  worthy  old  knight.  It  is  a 
I>erfect,  finished  picture,  worthy  of  Cervantes  or  of  Walter  Scott ;  and 
the  manner-  in  which  the  foibles  and  the  virtues  of  the  old  squire 
are  combined  is  a  proof  that  Addison  possessed  humor  in  its  highest 
and  most  delicate  perfection.  The  account  of  Sir  Roger's  visit  to  Lon- 
don, of  his  conduct  at  the  Club,  of  his  expedition  by  water  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  of  his  remarks  on  the  statues  and  curiosities  he  sees 
there,  is  the  perfection  of  tender,  deKcate,  loving  humor;  and  Mr. 
Spectator's  description  of  his  visit  to  the  old  provincial  magnate  in  his 
Gothic  Hall,  his  exhibition  of  his  picture-gallery,  his  behavior  at  church 
and  upon  tlie  bench  of  the  quorum^  his  long-standing  amour  with  the 
widow,  and  the  inimitable  sketches  of  his  dependants,  the  chaplain, 
the  butler,  and  Will  Wimble,  the  poor  relation,  —  all  these  traits  of 
character  and  delicate  observation  of  nature  must  ever  place  Addison 
very  high  among  the  great  painters  of  human  nature. 

§  5,  Addison's  poetry,  though  rated  very  high  in  his  own  time,  has 
since  fallen  in  public  estimation  to  a  point  very  far  below  that  occupied 
hj  his  prose.  His  Latin  productions  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance 
and  a  classic  purity  of  turn  and  diction,  and  they  show  very  great 
address  in  that  difficult  department  in  the  art  of  the  modern  imitator  of 
ancient  verse,  the  rendering  in  graceful  and  idiomatic  Latinity  ideas 
and  objects  purely  modern.  Nevertheless,  Addison's  Latin  poetry,  like 
that  of  all  moderns,  labors  under  the  fatal  defect  of  being,  after  all,  but 
a  skilful  cento,  and  an  artificial  reproduction  of  thought  in  a  language 
which  was  not  the  real  language  of  the  ^vriter.  The  songs  in  Rosamond 
Are  very  pleasing  and  musical ;  and,  had  Addison  continued  to  write  in 
that  manner,  he  irould  undoubtedly  have  left  something  which  rival 
authors  would  have  found  it  very  difliicult  to  surpass.  Perhaps  the  por- 
tion of  his  poetical  works  which  is  destined  to  survive  longest  the 
dangers  of  complete  oblivion  is  his  Hymns,  which  lot  only  breathe  a 
fervent  and  tender  spirit  of  piety,  but  are  in  their  diction  and  versifica 
tion  stamped  with  great  beauty  and  refinement :  the  verses  beginning. 
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**  W2ien  all  Thy  mercies,  O  my  God,"  and  the  well-known  adaptation 
of  the  noble  psalm,  "  The  Heavens  declare  the  Glory  of  God,"  derive^ 
at  least,  as  much  of  their  effect  from  the  sincere  worship  of  a  devout 
mind,  of  which  they  are  the  eloquent  outpourings,  as  they  do  from  anj 
merely  literary  merits,  though  the  latter  are  far  superior  to  what  is 
found  in  the  general  run  of  religious  verse.  The  earlier  and  more 
ambitiouG  poems  of  Addison,  even  including  the  once-lauded  Cam' 
paiffn,  have  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  vast  mass  of  regular, 
frigid,  irreproachable  composition  which  was  poured  forth  under  the 
influence  of  Pope  and  the  Classical  school,  when  a  certain  refined 
mediocrity  could  be  attained  by  a  practice  little  better  than  mechanical, 
and  when,  of  course,  such  mechanical  address  was  fatal  to  the  existence 
of  any  vigorous  or  original  creation, 

§  6.  The  name  of  Sir  William  Temple  (1628-1698)  has  already 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  early  life  of  Swift,  who  was  for  some 
time  his  dependant.  He  played  an  important  part  in  the  political  and 
diplomatic  history  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  William  III.,  and  in 
particular  negotiated  with  the  great  and  good  De  Witt  the  treaty  of 
alliance  by  which  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  opposed  a  barrier  to 
the  encroaching  ambition  of  France.  In  middle  life  he  retired  from 
that  active  political  life  for  which  his  timidity  and  selfishness,  as  well 
as  his  self-indulgent  habits  and  weak  health,  unfitted  him  during  a 
stormy  and  factious  period,  and  amused  himself,  in  his  villa  at  Sheen, 
and  afterwards  at  his  lovely  retreat  of  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey,  with 
gardening  and  elegant  and  somewhat  dilettante  literary  pursuits.  He 
produced  a  number  of  easy  and  graceful  though  superficial  JEssays, 
which  were  extravagantly  lauded  at  a  time  when  the  rank  of  a  writer 
much  increased  the  public  admiration  of  his  works ;  but  which  are  now 
read  \yith  interest  principally  on  account  of  their  easy  good  sense,  their 
pleasing  reflections  on  nature,  and  the  agreeable  and  gentlemanly  style 
in  which  they  are  written.  He  took  part  in  the  famous  controversy 
suggested  by  the  publication  of  the  spurious  Letters  of  Phalaris^  but 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  discussion  respecting  the  relative  superiority 
of  the  Ancients  or  the  Moderns;  and  he  was  treated  by  Bentiey,  not, 
indeed,  with  contempt,  but  with  less  respect  than  his  contemporaries 
were  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the  statesman  and  ambassador  who  con- 
descended to  enter  the  arena  of  literature.  His  writings  upon  tliis 
subject  exhibit  a  degree  of  childish  ignorance  and  presumption  that 
would  have  warranted  much  more  severe  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  great  scholar,  whose  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  settled  the 
question  which  his  wit  and  pleasantry  had  so  much  enlivened.* 

§  7.  No  name,  among  the  brilliant  circle  which  surrounded  Pope 
and  Swift,  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Bishop  Atterbury  (1662- 
1732).  A  Tory  and  Jacobite  of  the  extreme  Oxford  type,  he  played  a 
prominent  part,   both  on  the  political   and  literary  scene.      He  was 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this  controversy,  see  Notes  and  BlufitratioDS  (B)  at  th« 
end  of  this  chapter. 
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a  man  of  great  intellectual  activity,  of  considerable  though  by  no  means 
profound  learning,  and  of  a  violent,  imperious,  and  restless  temper. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  controversy  between  Boyle  and  Bentley, 
and  was  for  a  time  considered,  by  the  people  of  fashion  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  subject,  to  have  completely  demolished  the  dull,  ill-bred 
Cambridge  pedant.  He  was  the  principal  author  of  the  reply  written 
in  the  name  of  Boyle,  whose  tutor  he  had  been  at  Christ-Church.  Of 
tills  great  and  illustrious  college  Atterbury  was  foi  <ome  time  dean ; 
but  his  violent  and  overbearing  spirit,  as  well  as  his  extravagant  Tory 
opinions,  soon  excited  general  confusion  and  dispute.  He  was  in  1713 
raised  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  became  conspicuous  not  only  as  a 
controversialist,  but  for  the  force  and  eloquence  of  his  speeches  in  Par- 
liament. Though  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  conform  to  the  Protestant 
and  Hanoverian  dynasty  upon  which  the  throne  was  now  settled,  he 
began,  in  disgust  at  the  coldness  and  suspicion  with  which  the  Court 
regarded  him,  to  engage  in  that  secret  and  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  party  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  that  ultimately  caused  his  well- 
merited  fall.  He  had  been  known  as  an  ardent  favorer  of  the  project 
for  reinstating  the  Pretender  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  in  1723 
he  was  openly  inipeached  by  Parliament,  convicted  of  treasonable 
practices,  committed  to  the  Tower,  deprived  of  his  bishopric^  and  con- 
demned to  exile.  He  resided  first  at  Brussels,  afterwards  at  Paris,  and 
ultimately  at  Montpellier,  and  continued  to  show  his  attachment  to  the 
hopeless  cause  of  the  exiled  family,  though  he  refused  an  invitation  to 
Rome,  where  the  Pretender  was  residing.  His  conduct  throughout 
appears  to  have  been  disingenuous,  if  not  treacherous,  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  private  and  personal  side  of  Atterbury's  character  is  far 
more  attractive  and  respectable  than  his  public  conduct.  His  friendship 
for  Pope  was  tender  and  sincere,  and  he  was  not  only  the  great  poefa 
most  affectionate  companion,  but  guided  him  with  wise  and  valuable 
literary  counsel.  His  fondness,  too,  for  his  daughter  is  a  redeeming 
trait  in  his  feverish  and  unhappy  life;  and  there  are  few  stories  mora 
pathetic  than  her  hasty  journey,  to  receive  her  father's  blessing,  tc 
take  the  sacrament  from  his  hand,  and  to  die  in  his -embrace.  His  taste 
in  literature  appears  to  have  been  sound,  &nd  the  intense  admiration  he 
always  showed  for  the  genius  of  Milton  is  the  more  honorable  to  his 
judgment,  as  his  extreme  Tory  opinions  must  have  made  it  difficult  for 
him  to  sympathize  with  the  Puritan  and  Republican  poet. 

§  8.  Lord  Shaftesbury  (1671-1713),  grandson  of  the  famous  chan- 
cellor, who  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Locke,  himself  enjoyed  the 
tuition  of  that  great  and  excellent  man.  His  political  and  private  con- 
duct affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  factiousness  and  profligacy  of  the 
chancellor;  and  his  literary  reputation,  though  now  become  compara- 
tively obscure,  stood  very  high  both  as  a  moralist  and  metaphysician, 
and  also  as  an  elegant  and  classical  model  of  English  prose.  His  col- 
lected works  bear  the  title  of  Characteristics,  and  may  still  he  read 
with  interest     Shaflesbury's  *  tyle  is  refined  and  regular,  though  soroe- 
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what  ambitious  and  finical ;  but  he  sometimes,  as  in  his  dialogue  entitled 
\hc  Moralists^  rises  to  a  lofty  height  of  limpid  eloquence,  remin'ling 
the  reader  of  the  Platonic  manner.     His  delineations  of  chaiiictera 
khow  much  acutencss  nnd  observation,  and  Hk^e  obtained  for  him  the 
honor  of  comparison  with  La  Bruj'^re,  to  whose  neat  antithetical  mode 
of  portrait-painting  the  thoughts  and   language  of  Shaflesbury  bear 
f    no  inconsiderable  resemblance.    As  a  writer  on  etliics  he  is  remarkable 
I    for  having  strongly  insisted  on  the  existence  in  human  nature  of  a 
\  distinct  moral  sense,  enabling  us  to  distinguish  almost  instinctively 
*  between  good  and  evil  actions.    He  is  indeed  by  some  considered  the 
discoverer  of  this  principle,  antagonistic  to  those  reasoners  who  main- 
tain that  the  difference  between  virtue  and  vice  is  only  relative  and 
cxperimentaK 

§  0.  Henry  St.  Joiin,  Viscouxt  Bolingbroke  (1678-1751),  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  last-mentioned  writer.  His  career  as  a  states- 
man and  orator  was  meteoric,  and  he  astonished  his  age  with  the 
splendor  and  versatility  of  his  talents.  In  early  life  he  was  notorious 
for  his  dissipation ;  but,  addicting  himself  to  politics,  he  became  cele- 
brated for  his  eloquence  as  a  speaker  and  his  vivacity  as  a  party-writer. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  brilliant  coterie  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  was 
joined  in  the  administration  with  Harlej'.  The  collision  between  his 
ardent  and  flighty  character  and  the  slow  and  plodding  nature  of  his 
colleague  produced  a  rupture  which  all  the  efforts  of  Swifl  could  not 
heal ;  and  on  the  death  of  Qiicen  Anne,  Bolingbroke,  who  had  engaged 
in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  was 
obliged  to  go  into  exile  to  escape  the  dangers  of  a  formal  impeachment. 
He  had  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  nation  by  his  share  in  the  un- 
popular Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  France  he  actually  entered  the  service 
of  the  Pretender,  but  was  soon  dismissed  through  intrigue,  and  on 
receiving  a  pardon  in  1723  returned  to  England,  when  he  again  made 
himself  conspicuous  for  the  virulence  with  which  he  opposed  Walpole. 
He  again  retired  to  France  for  some  time,  and  amused  the  declining 
years  of  life  in  the  composition  of  many  political,  moral,  and  philo- 
sophical essays.  One  of  these,  the  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King^  he  gave  in 
MS.  to  Pope,  and  affected  great  anger  when  he  discovered,  after  the 
poet's  death,  that  the  latter  had  caused  a  large  impression  to  be  printed, 
contrary  to  a  solemn  promise.  Of  his  other  works,  his  Letter  to  Sir 
William  Windham  in  defence  of  his  political  conduct,  and  his  Letters 
on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,  are  the  most  important.  The  lan- 
guage of  Bolingbroke  is  lofty  and  oratorical,  but  the  tone  of  philo- 
sophical indifference  to  the  usual  objects  of  ambition  generally  strikes 
the  reader  as  artificial  and  affected.  It  was  to  Bolingbroke  that  Pope 
addressed  and  dedicated  the  Essay  on  Man,  and  some  of  the  not  very  or- 
thodox positions  maintained  in  that  poem  were  borrowed  from  his  bril- 
liant writings,  the  poet  being  too  unfamiliar  with  such  speculations  to  be 
always  able  to  distinguish  the  results  to  which  tliey  logically  led ;  and 
pope  was  indebted  to  the  vigorous  sophistry  of  Warburton,  by  which 
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they  were,  in  appearance  at  least,  reconciled  with  orthodoxy.  Boling- 
broke's  writings  against  revealed  religion  were  bequeathed  hy  him  to 
his  friend  David  Mallet,  the  publisher  and  an  unbeliever,  who  brought 
them  out,  together  with  Bolingbroke's  other  works,  in  1754.  Mallet, 
who  died  in  1765,  was  himself  an  author,  but  is  now  chiefly  known  bj 
his  Ballads^  of  which  William  and  Margaret  is  the  most  striking  and 
beautiful.  It  was  to  Mallet's  house  that  Gibbon  was  taken  by  his 
father,  when  he  had  embraced  Catholicism  at  Oxford,  with  the  view  of 
weaning  him  from  his  new  faith. 

§  10.  A  similarly  irreligious  tendency  is  objected  to  the  essays  of 
Bernard  Mandeville  (1670-1733),  a  physician  and  voluminous 
writer,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  his  theories  and  the  vivacity 
with  which  he  supported  them.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  productions 
is  the  Fable  of  ike  Bees,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  private 
vices  may  be  public  benefits,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  play  of  human 
passions  and  propensities,  however  immoral  or  flagitious  some  of  them 
may  be  in  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  works  unconsciously 
and  harmoniously  towards  the  welfare  of  that  complex  body  which  we 
call  society.  In  this  theory  there  is  undoubtedly  much  that  is  true,  for 
the  limits  between  virtue  and  vice  are  so  fluctuating,  when  viewed  in  a 
general  or  social  point  of  view,  that  the  suppression  of  what  is  beyond 
the  middle  line  on  the  one  side  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  existence  of 
society,  nay,  of  humanity  itself,  as  the  annihilation  of  what  is  beyond  il 
on  the  other.  Society  would  be  as  inconceivable  without  the  existena* 
of  vice,  as  it  would  be  impossible  without  the  existence  of  virtue. 

§  11.  The  chief  opponent  of  Mandeville  was  the  accomplished  atid 
almost  ideally  virtuous  Bishop  Berkeley  (1684-1753),  equally  famous 
for  the  evangelic  benevolence  of  his  character  and  the  acuteness  of  his 
genius.  His  mind  was  ever  full  of  projects  for  increasing  the  virtue 
and  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures;  and  the  Utopian  character  of 
some  of  these  plans  only  proves  the  intensity  of  his  philanthropic 
humanity.  One  of  them  was  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  missionary 
college  in  the  Bermudas,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  and  civilizing 
the  Carib  savages.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  and 
presents  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  a  prelate,  out  of  pure  love  for  his 
flock  and  an  unaflfected  contentment  with  his  lot,  obstinately  refusing 
any  further  promotion.  His  writings  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
embrace  a  wide  field  of  moral  and  metaphysical  discussion.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest  maintainers  of  the 
extreme  spiritualistic  theory,  and  thus  in  some  degree  an  opponent  of 
Locke.  His  celebrated  argument  that  we  have  no  more  grounds  foi 
doubting  the  existence  of  spirit  than  we  have  for  denying  the  existence 
of  matter  has  been  perverted  or  exaggerated  by  people  who  talk 
loosely  into  a  supposition  that  he  argued  against  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter altogether.  The  truth  is,  that  in  investigating  the  very  obscure  and 
arduous  question  of  the  nature  of  that  evidence  upon  which  we  base 
our  convictions  of  material  objects  external  to  and  independent  of  our* 
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-.12.  T'.-.t  li=:  i_:r.:r 're-hiT:  I  shsl!  rr.er.cion  in  the  pre 
ir  L'.i-Y  ?-L'_Vi-  >r:N7A:-v  :o>:-:762  .  the  most  brilliant 
r:  -.':.: ^  ::r!:z.  -.v/.^r.  Frr-e  2.r.i  r-.ar.v  ether  dUtin fished  m 
a-i:J..^.:-!v  c-'.:.'"- i:;-.i  -.he  eristclirv  form  of  compositioi 
tr.-i  dr.'-ji-luir  ::*  :/.e  D-ke  c:'  Kingston,  and  celebrated,  ev 
child ••.'::-.  £-  L^i/  M;.r;.-  Pierrercr.t.  for  the  vivacity  of  h 
her  rrec<"._:c-*  ir.ti-i'j::ji*.  acr-.::rer::ent5.  and  the  beauty  ai 
hc-r  p-jr-on.  Her  eiucc-t: -r.  hr.d  been  far  more  extensive  an 
wa-  then  u^-£:'._v  ^-iven  to  Avory.en  :  hsr  acquaintance  with 
cvc-n  v.ith  Latir-.  \rz.^  ccr.-iderable.  and  her  studies  had  b 
dci-ree  directed  by  B;-hop  Burnet.  She  was,  even  as  a  cicvi 
t!f;:l  child,  the  pet  ar.d  dr.r!ir.^  of  the  accomplished  Whig  si 
day.  and  .-he  has  recorded  t!;e  intense  delight  she  felt  at  the 
of  the  members  of  the  Kit-cat  Ck:b.  by  whom  she  was  ele 
In  17 1 2  j-he  married  Mr.  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  a  grav 
nine  diplomat! >t.  with  whose  character  the  sprightly  and  air 
fashion  and  literature  could  have  had  nothing  in  commo 
companicd  her  husband  on  his  embassv  to  the  court  of  Con 
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relation  to  her  husband,  but  still  more  so  with  regard  to  her  only  son, 
yN?is  uncomfortable  and  unhappy.  The  latter  -was  a  man  whose  talents 
•were  considerable,  but  whose  vices  and  eccentricities  were  such  as  to 
justify  the  supposition  of  madness,  and  his  career  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  adventure  and  singularit}'.  Lady  Mary,  however,  was 
of  a  cold  and  unimpressionable  nature,  and  seems  to  have  borne  her 
private  misfortunes  with  philosophical  equanimity.  She  was  perhape 
in  some  degree  indemnified  for  the  pain  her  son's  conduct  gave  her,  by 
the  affection  of  her  daughter,  for  whom  she  probably  felt  as  much  ten- 
derness as  she  had  to  bestow,  and  to  whom  some  of  her  liveliest  and 
most  amusing  letters  are  addressed.  Admirable  common  sense,  obser- 
vation, vivacity,  extensive  reading  without  a  trace  of  pedantry,  and  a 
pleasant  tinge  of  half-playful  sarcasm,  are  the  qualities  which  distin- 
guish her  correspondence.  The  style  is  perfection  :  the  simplicity  and 
natural  elegance  of  the  high-born  and  high-bred  lady  combined  with 
the  ease  of  the  thorough  woman  of  the  world.  The  moral  tone,  indeed, 
is  far  from  being  high,  for  neither  the  character  nor  the  career  of  Lady 
Mary  had  been  such  as  to  cherish  a  very  scrupulous  delicacy.  But  she 
had  seen  so  much,  and  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  so  many 
remarkable  persons,  and  in  a  way  that  gave  her  unusual  means  of 
judging  of  them,  that  she  is  always  sensible  and  amusing.  I  have 
compared  her  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  but  the  differences  between  the 
two  charming  writers  are  no  less  striking  than  the  resemblances.  In 
Lady  Mary  there  is  no  trace  of  that  intense  and  even  morbid  maternal 
affection  which  breathes  through  every  line  of  the  letters  addressed  to 
Madame  de  Grignan;  nor  is  there  any  of  that  fetish-like  worship  of  the 
court  which  seems  to  pervade  everything  written  in  the  chilling  and 
tinsel  atmosphere  that  surrounded  Louis  XIV.  In  wit,  animation,  and 
the  power  of  hitting  off,  by  a  few  felicitous  touches,  a  character  or  a 
scene,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  palm  of  superiority.  Lady  Mary  was 
unquestionably  a  woman  of  far  higher  intellectual  calibre,  and  of  a 
much  wider  literary  development.  She  can  reason  and  draw  inferences 
where  Madame  de  Sevigne  can  only  gossip,  though  it  must  be  allowed 
that  her  gossip  is  the  moft  delicious  in  the  world.  The  successful 
introduction  of  inoculation  for  the  smallpox  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  intelligence  and  courage  of  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  who  not  only 
had  the  courage  to  try  the  experiment  upon  her  own  child,  but  with 
admirable  constancy  resisted  the  furious  opposition  of  bigotry  and 
ignorance  against  the  bold  innovation.  She  was  at  one  time  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Pope,  and  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  adulation ;  but 
a  violent  quarrel  occurred  between  them,  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  a  rather  warm  outburst  of  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  poet, 
received  by  the  great  lady,  as  might  indeed  have  been  expected  when 
we  consider  Pope's  personal  peculiarities,  with  a  contemptuous  ridicule 
which  transformed  his  admiration  into  the  bitterest  and  most  perse- 
vering malignity.  She  was  the  author  of  a  small  miscellaneous  col- 
lecJon  of  poems,  exhibiting  the  ease,  regularity,  r  nd  fluency  which 
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generally  marked  the  lighter  verses  of  that  dav.  and  also  a  rather  lOtl 
and  epicurean  tone  of  philosophy,  which  is  sometimes  expressed  fritK*f' 
inimitable  felicity.     Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the  wide  difE» 
ence  between  the  social  condition  of  En^^land  in  the  seventeenth  tod".] 
cii^hteenth  centuries  than  a  comparison  between  the  tone  and  thetopici: 
of  the  admirable  Memoir;:  of  Lucy  Hutchinson,  and  the  gay,  worUflyii 
satirical  letters  of  Ladv  Marv  Monta^.     Both  the  one  and  the  other] 
mt:  types  of  the  female  character  as  modified  by  the  respective  influ* 
crxss  of  the  two  so  strongly-contrasted  epochs. 
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KUBTACE  BnxiKLL  (lCrV>-173G),  a  friend  of  Ad- 
diiu>n.  who  obtained  for  liiin  many  important  poiti 
under  Govcnimciit.  IIu  c>^ntributvd  to  the  Specta- 
tor all  the  papers  marked  u  ith  the  letter  X.  Hav- 
ing lort  almoiit  his  whole  fortune  in  the  South  Sea 
■cheme,  and  larf^c  Biims  of  money  in  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  obtain  a  srat  lu  I'urljamcnt,  he  became 
a  mined  man.  He  was  acciisc<l  of  liaring  forged  In 
his  fiiror  Tindal's  Will,  a  charge  to  which  Pope 
alludes  in  tiie  linc^,  — 

"  Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grab  Street  on  my  quill, 
And  write  whate'er  he  please — except  iny  will." 

Bndjp-11  was  supposed  to  have  assisted  Tindal  in  his 
Infidel  works.  His  circumstances  having  become 
dcKfierate,  Budgell  committed  suicide,  by  leaping 
from  a  boot  into  the  Thames.  In  his  house  was 
fbund  a  slip  of  i>aper,  on  which  he  had  written — 

**  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approvedf 
Cannot  be  wrong." 

BtidgcU  published  a  weekly  periodical  called  the 

John  HuonES  (1677-1720)  contributed  some 
pa|>en  to  the  S/tectator,  Ttttler,  and  Ouardian.  He 
aJHO  pul>lished  M>mc  miscellaneous  poems,  a  tragedy 
riillc<l  the  Siege  of  Damascus,  several  translations 
from  the  Frencli,  aud  an  edition  of  Siienscr's 
Works. 

Tom  Bboww  (d.  1704)  and  ToJl  D'Ubfey  (d. 
1723),  two  facetious  but  immoral  writers,  fVequently 
tifntluncd  in  tlin  lighter  literature  of  the  period. 
J)  Ubtkt  wrote  several  plays  of  a  licentious  char- 
Mi^.  In  No.  C7  of  the  Guardian  Addison  solicits 
hli  readers  to  attend  a  play  fur  D'Urfuy's  benefit. 

b.-boyjj:  and  bentley  contro- 

VEIISY. 

TIiIh  relcbrotcd  controversy,  which  has  been 
alluded  to  miiru  than  once  in  tlic  preceding  chap- 
lem,  nroHe  out  of  another  upon  the  comparative 
incrllM  of  the  ancient  and  mo<lem  writers.  The  dis- 
ptitM  had  Its  origin  In  France,  where  Funteucllo  and 
Pitmiult  clulmrd  for  the  modems  a  general  supe- 
riority over  tlM  wrltfOfi  uf  outltiui^.    A  reply  to 


their  argumenta  was  pnbliahed  by  Sir  WStta' 
Temple  in  lOSS,  In  his  farnqr  on  AxeinA  tad  Md' 
em  LearniHo,  written  in  elegant  language,  buteoi- 
taining  much  puerile  matter,  and  exlUbiting  gnl 
credulity.  Not  content  with  pointing  oirt  the  oh 
doubted  merits  of  the  great  writos  of  antiqnit7,ki 
undervalued  the  labors  and  discoveries  of  tlieiMi- 
eniB,  and  passed  over  Shakspcare,  Milton,  sid 
Newton  without  even  mentioning  their  namej.  1 
far  abler  and  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  eootn^ 
versy  was  made  by  Wotton  in  his  ib>/ecfMNU  v« 
Ancient  and  Modem.  Learning,  published  ia  Mi 
WiLLLVM  Wotton  (1066-1736)  had  bcoi  aboycf 
astonishing  precocity,  and  was  admitted  ia  Ui 
tenth  year  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  'Whn 
he  to(A  his  degree,  at  the  age  of  «hirfai*n,  he  vM 
acquainted  with  twelve  languages.  In  his  **  BeA» 
tions"  he  discusses  the  subject  with  great  kapa- 
tiality  and  learning;  and,  while  assigning  to  tte 
ancients  their  real  merits,  he  points  out  the  sapvi* 
ority  of  the  modems  in  physical  scimee. 

Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Essay,  among  other 
arguments  for  the  decay  of  humor,  wit,  and  kssn- 
ing,  had  maintained  "  that  the  oldest  books  cxtnt 
were  still  the  best  in  their  kind;  **  and  In  proofof 
this  assertion  had  cited  the  FaUes  of  ^sop  and  ft* 
Epistles  of  PhaUiris.    This  led  to  the  poblieatioD  of 
a  new  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Fhalatls  ty  iki 
scholars  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford  (MD5).    It* 
nominal  editor  was  Charies  Boyle,  brotiier  at  te 
Eorl  of  Orreiy,  who,  in  his  FrcfiM:e,  inserted  a  Uttcl 
reflection  upon  BiCHABD  BXNTUET  (10CS-17lt)* 
the  King's  Librarian,  on  account  of  tiw  mifpomi 
refusal  of  the  latter  to  grant  him  tha  loan  of  ali& 
in  the  King's  Library.     Bentl^,  iriio  appean  to 
have  l>cen  unjustly  blamed  in  this  OMtter,  soon  bil 
an  opportimity  of  retaliation.    In  tlM  seeondedltiM 
of  Wotton's  Reflections,  published  in  lflB7,BeQll(r 
added  a  dissertation,  In  tlie  form  of  letters  to  hit 
friend,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  author  of  A* 
Epistles  of  Phaloris  was  not  the  Sicilian  tynnt,  bdL 
some  sophist  of  a  later  age.    Sir  William  Templ'i 
who  had  been  greatly  annoyed  at  Wotton's  BsAco- 
tiuns,  was  still  more  incensed  at  Bentley's  DUsertft- 
tion;  and  Swift,  who  then  resided  in  Teaipte'l 
house,  made  his  first  attack  upoi i  Baulky  iu  A* 
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Matlfe  of  the  Books^  In  which  he  ridictil«d  the  great 
•chular  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner;  though  the 
work  was  not  printed  till  some  years  afler. 

At  Christ  Church  the  indignation  was,  if  possible, 
even  greater.  Eentley's  attack  was  considered  an 
affront  to  the  whole  College,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
crusn,  at  once  and  forcrer,  the  audacious  assailant 
All  the  strength  of  Christ  Church  was  enlisted  in 
file  contest ;  but  the  chief  task  of  the  reply  was  UU'- 
dertaken  by  Atterbury.  He  was  assisted  by  George 
Bmalridge,  Robert  Friend,  afterwards  head-master 
of  Westminster  School,  his  brotlicr  John  Fri«nd, 
and  Anthony  Alsop.  "  In  point  of  classical  learn- 
ing," observes  the  biographer  of  Bentley,  *'  the  joint- 
•tcck  of  the  confederacy  bore  no  proportion  to  that 
of  Bentley ;  their  acquaintance  with  several  of  the 
books  upon  which  they  comment  appears  only  to 
have  begun  upon  that  occasion,  and  sometimes  they 
are  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  them  to  their 
adversary ;  compared  with  his  boundless  erudition, 
their  learning  was  that  of  school-boys,  and  not 
always  sufiBcient  to  preserve  them  firom  distressing 
mistakes.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  Busby  hun- 
self,  by  whom  every  one  of  the  confederate  band  had 
been  educated,  possessed  knowledge  which  could 
have  qualified  him  to  enter  the  lists  in  such  a  con- 
troversy." But  their  deficiency  in  learning  they 
made  up  by  wit  and  raillery ;  and  when  the  book 
appeared,  in  1G96,  it  was  received  with  extravagant 
applause  It  was  entitled  Dr.  Bentley't  Duaerta- 
tions  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of 
JEsopy  examined  by  tlte  Honorable  Charles  Boyle, 
Esq.  It  is  usually  known  by  the  familiar  title  of 
Boyle  against  Bentley  ;  though  Boyle,  whose  name 
it  bears,  had  no  share  in  the  composition  of  the  work. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  Bentley  was  silenced 
and  crushed.  "AU  accounts  agree  in  stating  the 
applause  which  the  book  met  with  to  have  been 
loud  and  universal ;  and  the  general  interest  excited 
by  this  controversy,  properly  a  business  of  dry 
learning,  appears  to  us  almost  incredible.  This 
state  of  public  feeling  is  attributable  in  some  degree 
to  the  vein  of  wit  and  satire  which  pervades  the 
Christ  Church  performance,  but  still  more  to  ex- 
traneous causes.  The  numbers  and  ability  of  the 
members  of  that  distinguished  society,  who  appear 
to  have  felt  as  one  man  in  this  common  cause,  had 
a  powerful  influence  over  public  opinion.  Again, 
the  extreme  popularity  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  who  was 
represented  as  rudely  attacked,  and  the  interest 
exrited  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Boyle,  a  young  scholar  of 
noble  birth,  who  appeared  in  the  field  of  controversy 
as  the  champion  of  an  accomplished  veteran,  dis- 
posed people  at  all  hazards  to  &vor  his  cause. 
Added  to  this,  an  opinion  which  had  been  indus- 
triously circulated  of  Bentley 's  inci vilify,  and  a  cer- 
tain haughfy  carriage  which  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  him,  gave  a  violent  prejudice  to  the  public  mind. 
Severe  and  accurate  tradition  being  rare  in  those 
days,  i)eople  were  so  far  dduded  as  to  believe  that 
on  uxoatj  if  not  all  points,  Boyle  was  successful:  we 
jearu  fh>m  Bentley  himself,  that  the  book  was  at 
9rat  generally  regarded  as  unanswerable;  and  this 
even  among  his  own  firiends.  Nobody  suspected 
that  he  would  venture  to  reply;  still  less  that  he 
could  ever  again  hold  up  his  head  in  the  republic 
of  learning:  the  blow  was  thought  U>  be  fatal;  and 
tuavjr  penooM,  u  usual,  eagerly  Joined  the  eiy 


against  the  devoted  critic."—  (Blonk'i  life  qfBmtU 
ley,  i.  p.  108.) 

Among  the  many  other  attacks  made  upon  Bent- 
ley at  tliis  period,  the  only  one  which  continues  ta 
be  known  is  Swift's  BattU  of  the  Books,  in  which 
he  poivq  forth  upon  Bentley  all  the  embittered  veho« 
mence  of  his  satire. 

In  the  midst  of  this  outciy  Bentley  remainee  4 
unmoved.  Conscious  of  his  own  learning,  he  could 
afford  to  despise  the  ignorant  malice  of  his  enemies; 
and  ho  set  himself  resolutely  to  work  to  prepare  au 
answer,  which  should  not  only  silence  his  oppo- 
nents, but  establish  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  that  ever  lived.  Ills  work  appeared 
in  1609,  under  the  title  of  A  Dissertation  upon  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris  :  with  an  Answer  to  the  (Xyee- 
tions  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  by  Richard  Bentm 
ley,  D.  D.;  but  it  is  frequently  called  Bentteg 
against  Boyle.  "  The  appearance  of  this  work  is  to 
be  considered  an  epoch  not  only  in  the  life  of  Bent- 
lo}',  but  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  victory 
obtained  over  his  opponents,  althougli  the  most 
complete  that  can  be  imagined,  constitutes  but  a 
small  part  of  the  merits  of  this  performance.  Such 
is  the  author's  address,  that,  while  every  page  is 
professedly  controversial,  there  is  embodied  in  the 
work  a  quantity  of  accurate  information  relative  to 
history,  chronology,  antiquities,  philology,  and 
criticism,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  in 
any  other  volume.  The  cavils  of  the  Boyleans  had 
fortunately  touched  upon  so  many  topics,  as  to  draw 
from  their  adversary  a  mass  of  learning,  none  of 
which  is  misplaced  or  superfluous:  he  contrives, 
with  admirable  judgment,  to  give  the  reader  all  the 
information  which  can  be  desired  upon  each  ques« 
tion,  while  he  never  loses  sight  of  his  main  object. 
Profound  and  various  as  are  the  sources  of  his  learn- 
ing, everything  is  so  well  arranged,  and  placed  in 
so  clear  a  view,  that  the  student  who  is  only  in  the 
elementary  parts  of  classical  literature  may  peruse 
the  book  with  proflt  and  pleasure,  while  the  most 
learned  reader  cannot  fail  to  flnd  his  knowledge 
enlarged.  Nor  is  this  merely  the  language  of  those 
who  are  partial  to  the  author;  the  eminently  learned 
Dodwell,  who  had  no  peculiar  motive  to  be  pleased 
with  a  work  by  which  he  was  himself  a  considerable 
sufferer,  and^who  as  a  nonjuror  was  prejudiced 
against  Bcntley*s  party,  is  recorded  to  have  avowed 
'  that  he  had  never  learned  so  much  fh)m  any  book 
in  his  life.'  This  learned  volume  owes  much  of  its 
attraction  to  the  strain  of  humor,  which  makes  the 
perusal  highly  entertaining.  The  advocates  of 
Phalaris,  having  tfiosen  to  rely  upon  wit  and  rail- 
leiy,  were  now  made  to  feel  in  their  turn  the  con- 
sequences of  the  warfkre  which  they  had  adopted. 
So.  well  sustained  is  the  learning,  the  wit,  and  the 
spirit  of  this  production,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
select  particular  parts  as  objects  of  admiration, 
without  committing  a  sort  of  ii^ustico  to  the  rest 
And  the  book  itself  wiU  long  continue  to  be  in  tlie 
hands  of  all  educated  persons,  as  long  as  literature 
maintains  its  hold  in  society."— (Monk's  Life  ^ 
Bentley,  i.  pp.  120-123.) 

With  this  dissertation  the  controversy  came  to  an 
end,  for  Bentley's  reply  was  so  complete  and  crusli- 
ing  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  a  rqoinder.  Bit 
William  Temple  died  a  few  x^eeks  before  the  gubli- 
cation  of  Bentloy  a  "kotV,  %,:v\  ><i«a  >OQ»>a  v^As^s^^dM^ 
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HMHtiflaiUoii  of  witneifing  the  utter  dlscomfltnre  of 
hisfriendi. 

other  'wbitebs. 

Sib  Andrew  Fletciieb  of  Saltoun  (1853- 
1716)  iras  a  member  of  Farliament  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  various 
political  events  of  the  reigns  of  James  IL,  William 
and  Mary,  and  Anne.  His  writings  were  chiefly  in 
the  fbrm  of  political  tracts.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
Mying, "  If  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the 
ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws 
of  a  nation." 

Mb8.  Maklet  (1724),  in  the  reign  of  ^inne,  was 
•  dramatist,  novelist,  and  political  writer,  popular, 
but  of  no  very  good  character  as  regards  either  her 
Ufie  or  her  writings.  She  was  the  author  of  Atdkai' 
Ml,  •  political  satire  of  some  force,  published  about 
ITQIIL   She  oonductad  the  Examnter  tat  tovat  time 


after  it  had  been  i^ven  up  by  Swift.  Shewasthi 
daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Maaley,  governor  of  GuetD. 
sey. 

Jomr  Stbtpe  (1043-1737),  son  of  a  refligec  from 
Brabant,  was  brought  up  at  Cambridge,  and  entered 
tlie  Church.  He  was  an  extensive  historian  ard 
biographer.  He  wrote  lives  of  Cranmer,  1304,  Oria. 
dal,  1710,  Parker ,  1711,  and  other  archbbhops; 
Aimala  of  the  Ji^ormation^  1700-31 ;  and  was  editor 
of  the  "  Survey  of  London,"  by  Stow,  besides  other 
works  of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest  Us 
died  at  Hackney,  aged  94. 

Lawbenos  EonABD  (1671-1730).  An  extensive 
compiler  and  carefbl  annalist  His  histories  of 
England^  Rome^  the  CAvrcA,  &c,  were  valuable 
collections  in  their  day.  Several  editions  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Histoty  liave  been  published. 

He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  becuw 
Archdeacon  of  Stowe  and  prdknd  cSlAnotibn. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE  GREAT  NOVELISTS. 

\  1.  History  of  Prose  Fiction.  The  Romance  and  the  Novel.  {  2.  DanieIi 
Defoe.  His  life  and  political  career.  {  3.  Robinson  Crusoe,  j  4-.  Defoe's 
other  works.  §  G,  Samuel  Richardson.  Pamehf  Clarissa  Harlotoef  and 
Sir  Charles  Grandison.  {  6.  Henry  Fielding,  His  life  and  publications. 
{  7.  Characteristics  of  his  writings.  Joseph  Andrews,  JontUhan  Wild,  Tom 
Jones,  and  Amelia.  §  8.  Tobias  Smollett.  His  life  and  publications. 
§  9.  Characteristics  of  his  novels.  Compared  with  Fielding.  §  10.  Lawr^ncb 
Sterne.  Tristram  Shandy  and  the  Sentimental  Journey.  §  11.  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  His  life  and  publications.  §  12.  Criticism  of  his  wofks.  The 
Traveller  and  The  Deserted  Village.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The  Good 
Natvred  Man  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

§  1.  Most  departments  of  literature  were  cultivated  earlier  in  Eng- 
land than  that  of  Prose  Fiction.  We  have,  it  is  true,  the  romantic  form 
of  this  kind  of  writing  in  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney,  and  the  philosophical 
form  in  the  Utopia  and  the  Atlantis  ;  but  the  exclusive  employment  of 
prose  narrative  in  the  delineation  of  the  passions,  characters,  and  inci- 
dents of  real  life  was  first  carried  to  perfection  by  a  constellation  of 
great  writers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  among  whom  the  names  of 
Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith,  are  the 
most  brilliant  luminaries.  Originally  appearing,  as  do  all  types  of  lit- 
erature, in  a  poetical  form,  the  rhymed  narratives  of  chivalry,  poured 
forth  with  such  inexhaustible  fertility  by  the  Trouv^res  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  in  course  of  time  remodelled  and  clothed  in  prose,  and  in 
their  turn  gave  birth  to  the  long,  pompous,  and  unnatural  romances  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  which  formed  the  principal  light 
reading  of  the  higher  classes.  In  the  Grand  Cyrus,  the  Astr6e,  and  the 
Princesse  de  Cloves,  a  class  of  writers  of  whom  D*Urfe,  Scuderi,  Calpre- 
ndde,  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  may  be  considered  the  types,  imitated 
in  descriptions  of  the  adventures  of  classically-named  heroes,  the  lofty, 
heroic,  stilted  language  and  sentiments  which  they  borrowed  from  the 
Castilian  writers.  The  absurdities  and  exaggerations  of  this  kind  of 
Story  naturally  produced  a  reaction ;  and  Spain  and  France  gave  birth 
to  the  Comic  Romance  originally  intended  as  a  kind  of  parody  of  the 
superhuman  elevation  and  hair-splitting  amorous  casuistry  of  the  popu- 
lar fictions.  Don  Quixote  was  in  this  way  as  much  a  caricature  of 
Montemayor  as  the  Roman  Comique  of  Scarron  of  the  Clelie,  or  Grand 
Cyrus.  In  England,  where  the  genius  of  the  nation  is  eminently  prac- 
tical, and  where  the  immense  development  of  free  institutions  has  tend- 
ed to  encourage  individuality  of  character,  and  to  give  importance  to 
private  and  domestic  life,  the  literature  of  Fiction  s^^edW'j  d\N\d&^  \N\\si 
two  great  but  correlative  branches,  to  which  out  \Mv^«.^<i  ^ViTwvi.>B»» 
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given  spec:£c  ar.d  distinct  arpellations  —  the  Romance  and  the  Nord. 
B  :r.  :he*e  terms  are  ir.deed  i: I tiinatelv  derived,  like  the  things  the jrej^ 
Fii-er.:.  ircn:  the  r.aticr.?  cf  the  South:  the  former  originally  signifjing 
the  dia'.ect  cfthe  Tro-v^res  ar.d  Troubadours,  and  thence,  hj  a  natund 
trar> it: or.,  tl. it  species  of  narrative  fiction  which  was  most  abundantljf 
prodi.ccd  in  the  dialect :  the  second,  the  KoTcUa^  N'ouvelle^  or  short 
amusiiig  ta:c.  cf  which  such  a  multitude  of  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Italian.  Sran:!>h.  and  French  literature  of  the  fifteenth  anc  SuLteeoth 
cer.t-.irie?.  Ii  will  bo  sutf.cient  merely  to  mention  tlie  Decamerome  ol 
Boccaccio  and  the  Cent  XouTclles  S'omvcIIcs  of  Marguerite  of  Navanc 
This  latter,  the  lighter  or  more  comic  form  of  narrative.  Is  a  type  trace* 
able  ultimately  to  the  Fabliaux  of  the  old  ProTencal  poets.  Bjt  in 
modern  English  the  Romance  and  the  Xo\-el  both  express  varieties  of 
prose  and  r.ction  of  considerable  length  and  elaborateness  of  construc- 
tion :  the  fom:er  word  indicating  a  narrative,  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents of  which  are  of  a  lotty.  historical,  or  supernatural  tone,  while  the 
latter  expresses  a  recital  of  the  events  of  ordinary  or  domestic  life,  gen- 
erally of  a  contemporary  epoch.  It  is  the  latter  department  in  which 
En'j:li-h  writer-,  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  our  literature 
down  to  the  present  time,  have  encountered  few  rivals  and  no  superiors. 
§  2.  The  founder  of  the  English  Novel  is  Daniel  Defob  (1661-1731), 
a  man  cf  extr.-LorJinary  versatility  and  energy  as  a  writer,  and  one  of 
the  mo>t  fertile  ai:tliors  cf  narrative  and  controversial  productions; 
for  his  complete  works  are  said  to  comprise  upwards  of  two  hundred 
separate  w.*-! tings.  His  life  was  agitated  and  unfortunate.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  butcher  in  London,  and  by  family  as  well  as  personal  sym- 
pathies an  ardent  Whig  and  Dissenter.  Indeed,  he  was  educated  for 
the  ministry  in  a  dissenting  sect,  but  embraced  a  mercantile  career, 
having  at  various  periods  carried  on  the  business  of  a  hosier,  a  tile- 
maker,  and  a  woollen-draper.  But  his  real  vocation  was  that  of  a 
writer,  and  the  ardor  with  which  he  maintained,  in  innumerable  pam- 
phlets, the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  not  only  distracted  his 
attention  from  his  commercial  pursuits,  but  exposed  him,  in  those  evil 
times,  to  repeated  persecutions  from  the  Government.  He  carried  his 
devotion  to  Protestant  principles  so  far,  as  to  join  the  abortive  insi'r- 
rcction  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  though  from  th's  danger  he 
escaped  with  impunity.  He  wr.s  at  ditlerent  times  punished  on  charges 
of  sedition,  with  all  the  inhuman  brutality  of  those  dajrs,  having*  b'een 
exposed  in  the  pillory,  sentenced  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  severely  fined, 
and  on  two  occasions  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  his  confinement  on  one 
occasion  extending  to  nearly  two  j'cars.  Nothing,  however,  could 
daunt  or  silence  this  indefatigable  champion  of  liberty,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  pour  forth  pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  full  of  irony,  logic,  and 
patriotism.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works  in  this  class  are 
his  Tnicborn  Englishman^  a  poem  in  singularly  tuneless  rhymes  but 
full  of  strong  sense  and  vigorous  argument,  in  which  he  defends  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  ind  the  Dutch  against  the  prciudices  of  his  country- 
mciif  the  //}':!in  to  the  Pillory^  and  the  famous  ^«tm^Vv\cX.  Tke  SXctU^I 
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=-:  Way  with  the  Dissenters^  in  which,  to  show  the  folly  and  cruelty  of 
^  the  recent  Acts  persecuting  the  Sectarians,  he  with  admirable  sarcasm 
i~  adopts  the  tone  of  a  violent  persecutor,  and  advises  Parliament  ta 

—  employ  the  stake,  the  pillory,  and  the  halter,  with  unrelenting  severity 
:  The  mask  of  irony  is  so  well  worn  in  this  pamphlet,  that  it  was  at  first 

—  considered  a  serious  defence  of  the  parliamentary  measure,  and  when 
1    the  trick  was  discovered  the  fury  of  the  dominant  party  knew  no  bounds. 

n:  The  purely  political  career  of  Defoe  was,  generally,  from  1687  to  17 15; 

J  and  it  was  during  one  of  his  imprisonments  that  he  carried  on  the 

zi  Review,  a  literary  journal  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of 

-«  our  modem  semi-political,  semi-literary  periodicals.    It  appeared  thrice 

F.  a  week,  and  was  written  with  great  force  and  ready  vigor  of  language. 

^  During  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  union  of  Scotland  to  the 

*  :  British  crown,  Defoe  was  employed  as  a  confidential  agent  in  Edin- 

-  burgh,  and  acquitted  himself  with  ability.     He  afterwards  published  a 

r-  narrative  of  that  important  event.     Defoe's  mercantile  speculations 

1  were  so  unfortunate  that  he  says  in  one  of  his  poems,  — 

"  Thirteen  times  have  I  been  rich  and  poor ; " 

and  he  probably  employed  the  unequalled  facility  of  his  pen  in  fiction, 
principally  as  a  means  of  supplying  daily  bread  to  his  family,  to  which 
he  was  tenderly  attached. 

§  3.  In  1719  Defoe  published  the  first  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
success  of  which,  among  that  comparatively  humble  class  of  readers 
which  Defoe  generally  addressed,  was  instantaneous  and  immense. 
Indeed,  if  perfect  originality  in  the  plan,  and  the  highest  perfection  in 
the  execution  of  a  fiction,  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  claim  of  creative 
genius,  Defoe  must  be  regarded  as  a  creative  genius  of  no  common 
order.  The  primary  idea  of  Robinson  Crusoe  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  authentic  narrative  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  sailor  who  had 
been  marooned,  as  the  term  then  was,  by  his  captain  on  the  uninhabited 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he  passed  several  years  in  complete 
solitude.  Selkirk,  who,  by  a  most  singular  coincidence,  was  taken  off 
the  island  by  the  very  same  captain  —  Woods  Rogers  —  who  had  aban- 
doned him  there,  published  on  his  return  to  England  an  account  of  his 
sufferings  and  adventures.  By  this  narrative  he  appears  to  have  grad- 
ually descended  to  the  condition,  if  not  of  a  wild  beast,  at  least  of  a 
savage  very  little  superior  in  intelligence;  for  when  discovered  he  had 
almost  entirely  lost  the  use  of  language,  which  he  only  obtained  again 
after  a  considerable  time.  The  intense  interest  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
partly  arises  from  the  simplicity  and  probability  of  the  events,  the  unfore^ 
$eenn€ss  of  many  of  which  completely  annihilate  the  reader's  suspicion 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  is  perusing,  the  skill  with  which  Defoe  identi- 
fies himself  with  the  character  of  his  Recluse,  who  is  always  represented 
as  a  commonplace  man,  without  any  pretensions  to  extraordinary 
knowledge  or  intelligence.  He  is,  therefore,  just  such  a  person  as 
every  reader,  ignorant  or  cultivated,  old  or  young,  cotv  Vhoxovx^A^  %>fcow* 
pathize  with,  ahd  can  fancy,  while  reading  of  V11&  dVffiLCvxWX^^^ti^^'K^^' 
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-v:  ;—>-."  ■  ■■•rrr  -  r  i'-':-.":  -^r-.'T  i-r.z  r-.-i-n.  if  he  '" ' — -^tii  wcsid  do.  noikf 
a  -.  i-  ■. -v.-r.  vt.-. ::;.  TV.:-  7.::  rv:-  Cru-^re  l»  -ever  endoired  witib 
r'.:r:  ■_■'-"  "- '  :'■  •:---.:. r '.:  "..--r.  "L'J  r;r.»nl_rr  rf  :— ankind:  and 
--.,..  '\'  ■-.::.—  -  :.  -r- :-  >. i  r-v  >.-vt:  i  r.-r^  r"»^  a.-d  aiter  incredibk 
:  -1  ■.  -. r  -  -i  -. ;  ■  '- '- '-  i  -■"-  2.~-  -■-  -  -'^ ^  -'-^ -  -■  -'■  — •=  - -:i'^  :'-r  iiim  to  lanmch. 
I:  ,-.  *     -.-.:  V. i:  v.i  —i  ir."  ,:  r^iiier?  ic-z'.tlj  ijrr.r.izh'TC  with tiiii, 

-. - '. -.  V  :  r-  --  -. .-;.- 1.-  i  '.'r. i  irr. ir." -- :".  im-::!;  The  sCrcn^esc  that  wt  «n 
r.. .-'.'.  "..":  •'-  -;-'  ^' -  rcrrr.ir.'ir.":  --.ii  W2  io  not  rer-im  to  the  work 
tB :-. .  r.  ;  r  ,  - :  i  - »:  i  :  r.  V; !  1  ^'"-i  -  a  1  d  :v  I'.'.z  Tz  :r.  t  ■*■":  u :  1  — ake  us  tetter  able  to 
a-  -..--j-.ii'. :  IJ  ::'-,■■;  -  ''^'-'. -  :^"--  srt.  Tr.-i-  r-::.  the  ^lit*.  the  do-j.  cats,  sud 
'.-»-.-'.';.  •:-.:  :.;:;-i::d  t'lniniit::-.  the  cc-e,  the  wr»Mked  ships.  'Jie 
r.  .--.  .r.-.r.-:-  ifi'.:':.:.  '-:'  •.;'-::  :-lir.i.  the  f  ?h:-z.  r.;rtle-catching.  and  plant- 
ir.i'  ^:'r '..-.'.:  ^i'  -"j  •';' 2.  evrr;.-  erivtie.  :;  :=del:bl_v  £xed  upon  the 
I*.  •?:'. .:  :  y.i  -:  rT.-.-it  to  r--=^5  h^-wr-.-nv  bo;*  Rcbinsou  Crusoi 


rr. 


,   » ,1 


te-y  r  .rr.';i  ir.V.  --'.',.-.  '^r  h^vi-  rr.r. r.r  rrtject?  cf  living  with  a  faithful 
T.-'.'\\:  :r.  a '1 :  -;rt  ;  !..':.  hiv;  hcj-  cir.erc-ted  :n  childish  fancies  b? 
ty.; .  ::.-','.'.;.:-.-.'.::  'i'. :.  Th:-  -it-.r.i  rir:.  whivih  the  success  of  the  first 
rr.'.'.  ..-'.  .: :  Ij  :'^:  "^  7rr,:iuce.  i-^  rr.ir.ifc^  •.'.;.-  irifcrior  to  the  first:  indeed 
t> ';  r.-.'-r:.  '.t  *:. ;  -'/;*.-':•:  cf  I'r.'i  -Mar.d  :^  ir.vided  br  more  strangers 
t'lr^r.  I  .-:  :^v.  'he;  f.r.:.r:n  :s  eviJent'.y  diminished.  Scott  has  well 
r';:r.rir ■/;:'!  ♦:.:.*,  a  '.rikir.,'  firyjjr.ce  of  Defoe's  skill  in  this  kind  of 
f.:*.y.:i  :.  *).':  v.'Ii^.v  '.v  l^w  kc;-.  both  a*  regards  stvle  and  incidents, 
jr.  v.r.>.ii  t:.';  v,}.'/  :  !-  pit..h-;.i.  D^foj's  object  was  not  to  instruct,  but 
iff  fir...j  ';:  to  ra;/.!'. at:  that  iDviterious  faculty  by  which  we  identifjr 
tiwr-'-.V.*:-^  with  irr.aifir.ary  event-:  and  this  he  most  successfully  did  by 
im:tr;*:ri','  r.ot  only  the  p!a:n.  ^traighttbrward,  unaffected  narratives  of 
th-  f,'A  r;av:;(ritor-.,  b  it  their  simple,  idiomatic,  unadorned  diction. 

"4.  Amon"'  Defoe''-,  numerous  other  works  of  fiction  mav  be  men- 
ii'AvA  i\\'.:  Mtmoirs  of  a  Cavalier^  supposed  to  have  been  written  bj 
one  who  harl  triken  part  in  the  j^rcat  Civil  War;  in  which  many  histor* 
ira!  facts  are  dres-.ed  up  with  that  intense  personal  reality  which  Defoe 
knew  so  well  how  to  communicate,  and  which  made  Lord  Chatham  \ 
cile  the  book  as  an  authentic  narrative.  A  not  less  remarkable  narra- 
tive is  the  Journal  of  the  Great  Plague  in  London^  where  the  imagi- 
nary annalist,  a  rc-per:tahle  London  shopkeeper, — a  character  which 
Dr-Cof  assumed  with  consummate  skill,  —  describes  the  terrible  sights  of 
that  fearful  time.  The  air  of  verisimilitude  in  this  book  is  so  complete, 
that  "rave  niedieal  and  statistical  writers  have  quoted  it  as  authentic; 
and  it  is  only  the  application  of  the  tests  of  modern  science  that  have 
proved  it  to  be  a  tissue  of  inventions  in  which  the  devastation  caused 
by  the  Mouri^e  is  mo^t  enormously  ex aic,i;e rated.  Nothing  can  exceed 
tlie  (luii't  yet  not  unpicturesquc  vividness  with  which  episodes  of  tlie 
lity  life  durint;  the  jL^reat  calamity  arc  set  before  us,  and  in  some  pas- 
HH'^rs,  as  ill  tlur  deseription  of  the  maniac  fanatic  Solomon  Eagte,  the 
Great  Tit  in  Aldgatc,  and  the  long  line  of  anchored  ships  stretching 
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fcr  down  the  Thames,  Defoe  rises  into  a  very  lofty  and  powerful  strain 
of  description.  A  number  of  stories,  the  Adventures  of  Colonel  Jacfc^ 
Moll  Flanders-,  Roxana^  Captain  Singleton^  show  the  same  quiet  powei 
of  imitating  reality.  They  are  generally  the  lives  of  thieves,  robbers, 
and  other  offscourings  of  society,  and  were  written,  I  imagine,  purely 
for  profit:  but  Defoe  has  never  pandered  to  the  false  taste  of  his  read- 
CTfe  iy  holding  up  to  admiration  the  characters  and  exploits  of  such 
(>er8onages,  and  has  faithfully  represented  their  lives  as  being  for  the 
most  part  as  miserable  as  they  are  flagitious.  In  one  remarkable  tract 
he  has  described  the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs.  Neal  to  her  friendMts, 
Bargrave  at  Canterbury;  and  this  is  one  of  the  boldest  experiments 
ever  made  upon  human  credulitj'.  It  was  composed  to  help  off  the  sale 
of  a  dull  book  of  Sermons,  and  had  the  effect  of  instantly  causing  the 
whole  edition  to  quit  the  bookseller's  shelves ;  for  Drelincourt  on  Death 
was  powerfully  recommended  by  the  visitor  from  another  world. 

§  5.  If  Robinson  Crusoe  is  less  a  novel  than  a  tale,  being  excluded, 
at  least  in  its  finer  parts,  by  the  solitude  of  the  chief  character  from 
that  play  of  human  interest  which  properly  constitutes  the  Novel,  Sam- 
uel Richardson  (1689-1761)  must  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of 
the  romance  of  private  life  in  English  Literature.  His  life  presents 
few  materials  for  comment :  it  was  the  career  of  a  careful,  prudent, 
industrious  tradesman,  who  raised  himself  to  opulence  by  the  exercise 
of  the  most  laudable  though  somewhat  prosaic  assiduity.  He  was  far 
advanced  in  life  —  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  indeed  — before  he  entered 
upon  that  literary  path  which  led  him  to  immense  and  well-deserved 
popularity.  He  was  born  of  very  humble  rustic  parentage,  and  came 
to  London  when  a  lad  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  printer.  In  this  calling 
he  distinguished  himself  by  so  much  diligence  that  in  the  course  of 
time  he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  employer,  and  gradually  rose 
to  the  highest  place  in  his  business,  being  appointed  first  printer  of  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then,  in  1754,  Master  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  and  in  1760  becoming  the  purchaser  of  a  half 
8hare  in  the  lucrative  patent  office  of  Printer  to  the  King.  Having 
accumulated  an  easy  fortune,  he  retired  to  a  pleasant  suburban  house 
Gt  Parson's  Green,  near  London,  where  he  passed  an  honorable  old 
age  in  literary  employment,  surrounded  by  a  little  knot  of  female  wor- 
sl  .ippers,  whose  adulatory  incense  his  intense  vanity  made  him  greedily 
receive.  The  correspondence  and  literary  remains  of  Richardson, 
•which  have  been  published,  give  a  curious  picture  of  his  timid,  sen- 
sitive, effeminate  character,  and  of  the  enervating  atmosphere  of  twad- 
dling flattery  with  which  he  loved  to  surround  himself.  The  works  of 
Richardson  are  three  in  number,  Pamela,  published  in  1741,  Clarissa 
Harlovje,  in  1749,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  in  1753.  These  three 
novels  are  all  written  upon  one  plan,  that  is,  the  story  is  entirely  told 
in  letters  which  are  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  various  persons  in 
the  action  —  a  mode  of  fictitious  composition  which  has  frequently  been 
employed  since  Richardson's  time,  and  which  is  attended  with  advan- 
tages and  dieadvantages  of  a  very  evident  kind.    In  the  first  place  it 
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gives  the  author  the  opportunity  of  successively  identifying  himsdf  1^ 
with  his  dilTcrcnt  characters  and  exhibiting  the  minutest  shades  of  tha  IF^ 
feelings  and  sensations,  and  this  he  can  do  subjectively.  On  the  olto  1  ^ 
hand  this  method  of  writing  is  open  to  the  objection  of  necessitating  i  I  ^• 
very  slow,  minute,  and  painful  evolution  of  the  story ;  and  the  impnit^  I  ^ 
ability  of  any  real  letters  being  sufficiently  minute  and  voluminous  to  I  * 
detail  all  that  is  essential  for  the  reader's  understanding  of  the  plotii  I  *■ 
Fo  great,  that  it  is  in  general  found  insurmountable.  But  the  peenlitt  I  * 
ffenius  of  Richardson  is  seen  rather  in  the  evolution  of  character  br  I'' 
f.low  and  delicate  touches  of  self-betrayal,  than  by  any  vigor  of  desaip*  1  • 
tion  —  that  is,  objective  description  —  of  persons  or  events ;  and,  there-  I  • 
fore,  in  spite  of  the  innate  improbability  attached  to  a  -whole  story  toW  I 
in  letters,  he  selected  the  mode  best  suited  to  his  peculiar  genius.  | 

Pamela  describes  the  sufferings,  trials,  and  vicissitudes  undergone  bj  I 
a  poor,  but  beautiful  and  innocent,  country  girl  who  enters  the  service  I 
of  a  rich  gentleman.  She  triumphantly  resists  all  tlie  seductions  and  I 
all  the  violence  by  which  he  essays  to  overcome  her  virtue,  and  whatii  ] 
still  more  difficult,  the  promptings  of  her  own  heart  in  his  favor;  for 
Richardson  represents  her  as  passionately  attached  to  her  unworthj 
master,  to  whom,  by  way  of  a  moral  inculcating  the  reward  of  virtue, 
she  is  ultimately  married.  The  letters  in  which  this  story  is  told  are 
principally  written  by  Pamela  herself;  and  Richardson  exhibits 
throughout  the  work  that  profound  and  wonderful  knowledge  of  tht 
female  character,  which  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  in  his  boyhood,  by 
being  the  amanuensis  for  carrying  on  the  love-correspondence  of  three 
young  women  in  humble  life.  The  pathetic  power  exhibited  in  Pamela 
is  very  great,  and  is  an  earnest  of  that  intense  mastery  over  the  tendei 
emotions  which  he  afterwards  exhibited  in  his  Clarissa  Harlowc. 
Pamela  originally'  sprang  from  a  collection  of  familiar  letters  which 
Richardson,  at  the  request  of  his  publishing  firm,  had  undertaken  to 
write  as  a  manual  to  improve  the  style  and  the  morality  of  the  middle 
classes  of  readers ;  and  while  engaged  on  it  he  was  struck  with  the 
happy  idea  of  making  his  letters  tell  a  continuous  story.  The  success 
of  the  tale  was  prodigious ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  it  when  we  think 
of  the  immense  contrast  between  the  nature,  reality,  and  living  interest 
of  Pamela  and  the  far-fetched,  wire-drawn,  impossible  caricatures  which 
then  formed  the  only  light  reading  of  the  world  —  feeble  exaggerations 
of  the  already  exaggerated  conceptions  of  the  old  French  romances  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  popularity  of  Pamela  was  so  great  that 
five  editions  were  exhausted  in  one  year,  although  this,  like  all  Rich- 
ardson's works,  is  extremely  voluminous,  according  to  our  modern 
ideas :  for  example,  his  third  romance.  Sir  Charles  Grandison^  as 
originally  written,  would  have  filled  about  a  dozen  octavo  volumes. 

Clarissa  Uarlo've  is  incontestably  Richardson's  greatest  work. 
Whether  we  consider  the  interest  of  the  story,  the  variety  and  truth 
of  the  characters,  or  the  intense  and  almost  unendurable  pathos  of  the 
catastrophe,  to  which  every  incident  artfully  and  imperceptibly  leadSi 
we  must  not  only  accord  it  a  decisive  6MpeT\oT\\.>f  onct  Vi\%  oV5cv«ix  '^xcA'qjc? 
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^ons,  but  must  give  it  one  of  the  foremost  places  in  the  histor}'  of 
^T08e  fiction.    It  is  the  story  of  a  young  lady  who  falls  a  victim  to  tha 
Caneachery  and  profligacy  of  a  man  of  splendid  talent  and  attractionSf 
^ut  of  complete  and  almost  diabolical  corruption.    Though  Richard'^ 
Koxiy  both  by  natural  disposition  and  circumstances,  is  far  more  suc'* 
Dessful  in  the  delineation  of  female  than  of  male  characters,  Lovelacey 
fche  seducer,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  finished  portraits  that  liler« 
■iture  has  to  show.    There  is  no  better  proof  of  this  than  the  fact  that 
tlie  name  has  become  in  all  languages  the  synonyme  of  the  brilliant  and 
unpiin^ipled  seducer.    This  circumstance  also  gives  us  a  record  of  the 
immense  popularity  which  Richardson  still  enjoys  throughout  Europe, 
though  its  splendor  in  England  has  been  in  some  measure  ecUpsed  by 
later  novelists,  some  of  whom  address  themselves,  like  Fielding  and 
Scott,  more  exclusively  to  national  sympathies,  whereas  Richardson's 
delineations  possess  the  lasting  interest  attached  to  general  pictures 
of  human  nature.    The  prevailing  tone  of  feeling  in  Clarissa  is  som- 
bre and  mournful,  and  the  sufiferings  of  the  pure  but  injured  heroine 
are  worked  up  at  the  end  to  a  pitch  of  intensity  reminding  us  of  Ford 
or  Webster.    The  interest  in  this,  as  in  the  other  works  of  Richard- 
son, is  generated  by  the  accumulation  of  a  thousand  little  impercepti- 
ble  touches,  and  tne  cnaraclers  are  elaborated  with  the  slow  and 
painful  minuteness  of  the  Dutch  painters.    The  reader  finds  himself 
in  an  atmosphere  of  trifling,  tedious,  and  artificial  details,  but  the 
gentle,  e'quable  current  of  passion  and  incident  carries  him  onward  in 
spite  of  himself,  till  he  feels  its  force  to  be  irresistible. 

The  last  work  in  this  famous  trilogy  is  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  in  which 
the  author,  who  never  relinquished  the  idea  of  incorporating  a  moral 
in  his  fictions,  intended  to  give  an  ideal  portrait  of  a  character  which 
should  combine  consummate  ethical  and  religious  perfection  with  the 
graces  and  accomplishments  of  a  man  of  fashion.  In  his  three  suc- 
cessive novels  Richardson  essayed  to  portray  three  different  orders  in 
tlie  social  scale :  in  Pamela  the  lower,  in  Clarissa  the  middle,  and  in 
Grandison  the  aristocratic  class  of  society.  But  he  was,  from  educa- 
tion and  position,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  real  manners  and 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  in  the  fashionable  world,  and 
in  describing  what  he  so  imperfectly  guessed  at  he  fell  into  the  error 
natural  to  men  of  imperfect  education  and  inexperienced  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  great  world.  He  is  perpetually  straining  after  fine  language, 
and  his  stiff  and  labored  expression  forms  a  ludicrous  contrast  with  the 
really  easy,  unaffected  tone  of  circles,  where,  as  they  have  no  superiors 
CO  ape,  they  are  at  least  free  from  the  vice  of  vulgar  pretension  of  man- 
ner. The  characters  he  wishes  to  hold  up  to  admiration  —  the  ultra- 
perfect  Sir  Charles,  with  his  eternal  bowing  and  solemn  hand-kissing, 
and  the  heroine.  Miss  Harriet  Byron,  who  is  in  all  respects  his  wortliy 
counterpart  —  are  of  that  most  insupportable  category  of  people  who 
are  expressively  though  coarsely  designated  as  frigs,  a  class  equally 
?n supportable  in  fiction  grid  in  reality.  Indeed  the  only  personages 
jritb  whom  we  sympathize  in  Sir  Charlei  GTand\%otv  w^  >i>cvo?»^\vw^\^K^ 
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sotnc  alloy  of  human  weakness  tempers  their  tiresome  perf 
thus  Clementina,  whose  madness  and  despair  are  delineated 
pathetic  force  that  Fletcher  might  have  been  proud  to  own,  is  f 
interesting  than  either.  Richardson,  with  that  feminine  turn  o 
sition  which  I  have  noted  in  him,  shows  an  extreme  tendency 
upon  long  and  minute  description ;  and  Hazlitt  tells  a  pleasa 
that  he  had  been  disposed  to  murmur  at  about  a  dozen  pag) 
devoted  to  the  wedding  clothes  of  Sir  Charles  and  his  bride 
found  that  a  young  lady  had  actually  copied  out  the  whole  pa; 
one  of  the  most  striking  episodes  of  the  story.  It  is  said  that  F 
son  consulted  a  great  lady  as  to  the  tone  and  language  of  high  I 
tJiat  she  found  so  many  errors  and  inconsistencies  that  he  abanc 
despair  the  hope  of  correcting  them.  In  patient  analysis  of  the 
mind  and  passions,  particularly  in  the  female  sex,  in  a  ten( 
accumulate  minute  incident  and  microscopic  description,  ai 
sicKiy  and  morbid  tone  of  sentiment,  there  is  considerable  resen 
allowing,  cf  course,  for  differences  of  nation  and  of  age,  betwee 
ardson  a  r.u  Balzac ;  nor  is  Clarissa  an  unworthy  rival  of  the  enc 
portrait  of  Eugenie  Grandet. 

§  6.  The  second  great  name  among  the  novelists  of  this  perio 
of  Henry  Fielding  (1707-1754),  qualified  by  Byron,  with  extn 
hardlv  undeserved  praise,  "  the  prose  Homer  of  human  natu 
his  personal  character,  as  well  as  in  his  literary  career,  in  eve 
indeed,  but  the  power  of  his  genius,  he  was  the  exact  opposite  > 
arason.  He  was  descended  from  the  illustrious  house  of  E 
itself  an  offshoot  from  the  counts  of  Habsburg,  and  his  fat 
General  Fielding,  a  man  of  fashion,  ruined  by  his  extravaganc 
novelist  was  born  in  1707,  and  received  his  education  first  at  El 
afterwards  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  whither  he  wenl,  lik 
young  men  of  fashion,  to  study  the  law.  His  father  dying,  ^ 
affairs  in  inextricable  confusion,  he  returned  to  'England  in  i 
war^t  of  money,  and  though  he  nominally  inherited  an  income 
a  year,  he  found  himself  dependent  upon  his  own  resources  for 
hood.  Of  gay  and  festive  inclinations,  a  favored  guest  among 
pleasure  and  enjoyment,  he  naturally  betook  himself  to  the  stj 
at  the  age  of  twenty  became  a  dramatic  author  and  a  lively  ^ 
the  Covent  Garden  Journal.  He  produced  a  considerable  nui 
pieces,  now  entirely  forgotten,  which  show  that  his  talent  wa 
way  adapted  to  the  theatre.  Indeed  it  seems  an  established  f 
no  grea*^  writer  of  narrative  fiction  ever  succeeded  on  the  slag 
only  exceptions  I  can  remember  to  this  rule  are  the  cases  of  C( 
and  Le  Sage,  while  the  examples  of  Walter  Scott  and  a  multi 
others  prove  the  universality  of  the  principle.  The  dramaticja 
FieldHig  constitute  a  large  portion  of  his  writings ;  but  none  < 
have  either  retained  possession  of  the  stage  or  attracted  the  c 
of  the  reader.  Always  passionately  fond  of  gayety  and  joyous  co 
Fielding  struggled  on,  and  married  a  lady  of  great  beauty  an< 
Icnce,  Mrs.  Craddock,  with  whom  hie  received  a  portion  of  aboi 
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This  he  dissipated  in  a  very  short  time,  for  he  was  of  ah  extremely 
sanguine  and  volatile  temper,  and  was  assisted  in  running  throu^i  his 
little  fortune  bj  the  desperate  project  of  speculating  in  the  Hajmarket 
Theatre,  which  completed  the  ruin  of  his  affairs.  He  then  resumed  the 
study  of  the  Law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  Temple.  Meeting 
with  no  professional  success,  he  continued  his  career  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  producing  a  number  of  pieces  exhibiting  vivacity  and  careless- 
ness rather  than  any  depth  of  ability,  and  also  took  an  active  part  in 
political  controversy.  In  numerous  pamphlets  and  articles  for  journals 
he  maintained  liberal  and  anti-jacobite  principles;  and  it  was  about 
this  period  of  his  life  (1742)  that  he  struck  out  that  vein  of  humorous 
writing  in  which  he  never  had,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  have,  a  rival.  His 
first  novel  was  Joseph  Andrews,  which  was  in  some  sense  intended  as 
a  parody  or  caricature,  ridiculing  the  timid  and  fastidious  morality,  the 
shop-keeper  tone  and  the  somewhat  preaching  good-doy  style  oi Pamela , 
just  then  in  the  full  blaze  of  success.  Richardson's  jealous  vanity  could 
never  forgive  the  wicked  wit  of  Fielding  in  ridiculing  his  heroine;  ftnd 
he  shows  in  all  his  correspondence  not  only  an  intense  soreness,  but  an 
absolute  inability  to  appreciate  Fielding's  genius.  Like  the  Roman 
Comique  of  Scarron,  which,  though  written  to  laugh  at  a  particular 
class  of  works,  became  the  prototype  of  a  new  and  original  department 
of  Fiction,  Fielding's  novel  at  once  received  the  honor  due  to  a  great 
r»riginal  creation ;  and  in  pretty  rapid  succession  he  produced  his  Jour- 
ney from  this  World  to  the  Ncxtf  full  of  political  allusions  that  have 
*iow  lost  their  piquancy,  and  his  truly  remarkable  satirical  tale,  The 
U/e:  of  Jonathan  Wild  the  Gr^at^  In  1749  he  was  appointed  to  the 
laborious  and  then  far  from  respectable  post  of  a  London  police  magis- 
trate, a  function  in  which  he  showed  distinguished  zeal  and  intelligence, 
and  which  was  useful  to  his  literary  glory  by  giving  him  opportunities 
of  observing  the  manners  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  While  engaged 
in  this  ignoble  occupafion  he  composed  the  finest,  completest,  and  pro- 
foundest  of  his  works,  the  incomparable  Tom  Jones,  which  was  followed, 
after  a  brief  interval,  by  Amelia,  in  which  he  unquestionably  intended 
to  portray  some  of  his  own  follies  and  irregularities,  but  with  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  and  affection  of  his  wife. 
Her  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  and  he  soon  supplied  her  place  by 
marrying  her  maid,  with  whom  he  had  "  frequently  bewailed  the  angel 
they  had  lost."  In  spite  of  the  seeming  oddity  of  this  second  choice, 
she  made  him  a  prudent  and  loving  partner,  and  an  excellent  mother 
lo  his  children.  Fielding's  health  was  now  completely  ruined  by  labor 
and  excesses  :  he  was  attacked  with  dropsy,  and  ordered  to  try  a  warmer 
climate.  He  sailed  for  Lisbon  in  1754,  and  after  passing  a  short  time 
died  in  that  city,  and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  there 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

§  7.  The  qualities  which  distinguish  Fielding's  genius  are  close  and 
accurate  observation  of  character,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of  de- 
ducing the  actions  and  expressions  of  his  personages  ^tovcv  \Xv^  Oi^"wvfc\\\-'^ 
of  their  nature,  a  constant  sympathy  with  the  vVgotovis,  >rcvt^s\x^v^R^ 

9" 


I'"       '■.■■■■.■■Jr.!    i.rr.  - •'t  •. r.-- j-*i"-  ^L-i^r.t  in  run  ^nd  cxtr^^ 

a:.  :  :.:.  :::::  r:--:vt  '.or.-j  of  r.\r^r2,\  re^cciior-  the  latter 
1.-.1.T  a  j.cii-rir.t  iir  r-f  i:.::re  nr^d  :ronv.  Hi*  r.ovcl?  bre 
f.-:>:.  '.'fin-air  air-.-j^yhere.  a  <tror.g  co-rrriSt  to  the  c 
m-j  i:..:r.  which  ^crvr.dcs  the  romances  of  Richardson. 
tkw'W-.iI  \\.'1  !i.t:er  '.v:-  ^L-en  to  be  surrounded  with  the  cla 
I  ::r.o  :  :.■  re  of  n  ci*v  parlor:  taking  up  Fielding  is  like  e 
the  \jt\.\t,i.  --..r.-ihiny  air  of  a  high-road.  A  large  prop 
fcccri'.—  :ir.d  :Ldvcr.t-ri:>  in  Fielding  takes  place  in  inns  and 
of  travelling :  thi-*  is  to  be  explained  by  the  much  greal 
of  time  then  pa-j-scd  on  the  road.  M-hen  men  proceeded  ; 
place  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  the  humble  wagon,  or 
cratic  coach  and  six.  and  were  consequently  brought  moi 
frequently  into  contact  with  the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  t] 
\fosrph  Andrczvs  was  originally  written  as  a  kind  of 
Pamela,  and  for  this  purpose  the  chief  character  was  repn 
br<*thcr  of  Kichard>on*s  heroine:  and  Pamela's  virtuous 
reduction  was  transferred,  with  great  humor,  to  the  pers< 
foolnian.  Jo<>cph,  on  being  expelled  from  the  housch 
13ooby,  in  consequence  of  the  jealous  rage  of  his  mistress,  - 
injuria  formiu,"  —  wanders  about  England  in  company  m 
and  humble  companion  Par<on  Adams,  one  of  the  richest 
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J  rapidity,  his    jcj-  . 

lodgments  are  n!^  ^    '^  ^/  England,  in  which   hi, 

%  prophetic  ^    .^''^  remarkable  than  theconsum. 

T^jjj^g^^  y^i^'it  which  chami  in  the  paijcs  of 

'  a  bel         ''^^  which  he  undertook  to  divert 

'ty  bT^^  ^^^^^'  Smollett  exhibits  a  painful, 

•^-  .^  'Appreciate  the  beautiful,  sublime,  or 

*^«  "  travelled  from  Dan  to  Becrsheba, 

*Orgotten  tale,  The  Adventures  of  an 

TTierly  been  his  patron.    This  woi  k 

'Journey  from  this  World  to  the 

'areer  of  Fieldinjj.     Smol'.ett's 

•i^h  incessant  labor  and  con- 

'is  contemporary,  obliged 

■  .  .  =:.       '^'-  resided  a  short  time  at 

'on,  and  suffering,  the 

/     .  '        .  •    ■"  .1  of  comic  humor.     This 

'     '  only  fiction  in  which  Smollett 

■.    '•  -  most  cordial,  comic,  and  laughable 

-  died  and  was  buried  in  a  foreign  land ; 

-cnsely  national  of  our  painters  of  character 

J      the  same  time,  to  lay  their  bones  under  the  soil 

ifl  R'  h  rri        ^  of  his  fictions  Smollett  is  manifestly  inferior 
anuifi'b*!   l    *  ^       Fielding:   he  does  not  possess  the  slow  but 

^  WKly  logical  evolution  of  the  former,  or  the  skilful  combination 
E  noids""*"^    •  ^°"^^^^  incidents  which  distinguish  the  latter.     His 
AUK*.  ***  *  ^"cs  of  Striking,  grotesque,  farcical,  and  occasionally  pa- 
1  Wticjcenes,  which  have  little  other  bond  of  union  than  the  fact  of  their 
wng  threaded,  so  to  say,  on  the  life  of  a  single  person.    Yet  his  books 
■«« eminently  tf»irji»^;  the  reader's  attention  is  kept  awake  by  a  lively 
•"Wcession  of  persons  and  events,  some  of  which,  though  they  may  be 
*««eand  low-lived,  are  invariably  vivid  and  life-like,  while  thctendency 
^  florid  description  and  sentimental  exaggeration  does  not  deprive 
Whers  of  the  charm  of  freshness  and  earnestness.    The  characters  in 
Sooilett  are  extraordinarily  numerous  and  animated,  but  they  are  not 
•nalyzed  with  the  profound  psychological  anatomy  of  Fielding :  some 
prominent  feature  is  seized,  some  oddity  is  placed  in  a  strong  light  ard 
exhibited  in  full  development,  and  the  reader  asks  for  nothing  mort. 
Hiis  external  or  superficial  mode  of  delineation  makes  Smollett  very 
areless  about  maintaining  the  consistency  of  his  personages.    I  Ic  never 
auplcs  to  sacrifice  that  consistency,  whether  it  refer  to  their  bodily  or 
ental  qualities,  when  it  stands  in  his  way  in  placing  them  under  ridic- 
ous  points  of  view:  thus  Roderick  Random  is  sometimes  rcprcs:r'.ed 
gawkr»  uglj*  *"^  ^^^'^  mean  and  cowardly,  and  at  other  limes  iis 
lincntly  handsome  and  brave.    There  cin  be  no  doubt  that  Smollett 
s  frequently  in  the  habit  of  transferring  to  his  novels  real  advcuture>* 
his  own  life:  thus  Random's  miseries  at  school,  his  apprenticeship 
K  the  apothecary,  his  journey  to  Lor.don,  his  experiences  in  the  fleet* 
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novelist,  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  burning  with  literary 
ambition,  proceeded  to  London  with  the  MS.  of  a  trsigedy,  entitled  the 
Regicide^  in  his  pocket.     Failing  m  his  attempt  to  bring  out  this  work, 
he  entered  the  naval  service  in  the  humble  capacity  of  surgeon's  mate 
on  board  a  maii-of-war,  and  was  present  at  the  inglorious  and  un- 
fi.itunate  expedition  to  Carthagena,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
ICi'Ovvles.     Here   he  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  oddities  oi 
sea-characters,  which  he  afterwards  so  admirably  reproduced  in  \i\\ 
fictions,  and  of  learning  by  experience  the  atrocious  cruelty,  corruption, 
and   incompetency  which  then  reigned  in  the   naval   administration.  \ 
He   left  the  service  and  resided  for  some  time  in  the  West  Indies,  \ 
whence  he  returned  in   1744,  and  began  to  unite  literary  pursuits  with  ^ 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  London.     He  was  the  author  of  several 
satires  and  other  poetical  pieces  now  forgotten,  but  in  1748  he  began 
his  career  of  a  novelist  with  Roderick  Random^  in  some  respects  the 
most  vigorous  of  his  fictions.     In  the  manner  and  construction  of  his 
novels  he  follows  the  models  of  Le  Sage  and  of  those  Spanish  authors, 
in  the  style  called  picaresca,  whom  Le  Sage  himself  imitated ;  and  he 
relied  for  success  rather  on  a  lively  series  of  grotesque  adventures  than 
on  anj'  elaboration  of  intrigue  or  deep  analysis  of  character.    Pcregriixt 
Pickle  was  published  in  1751,   and  Smollett,  meeting  with  but  small 
success  as  a  physician,  now  devoted  himself  to  the  career  of  a  writer 
and   politician.     For  the  task  of  controversy  he  was  well  qualified  bv 
the  vigor  and  readiness  of  his  style,  by  the  ardor  of  his  opinions,  and 
the  patriotic  elevation  of  his  principles;  but  he  was  rash,  violent,  and 
impulsive,  and  more  than  once  changed  his  side,  not  from  any  inter- 
ested or  unworthj'^  motive,  but  under  the  influence  of  his  personal  feel- 
ings.    In  1753  he  produced  his  third  great  romance.  The  Adventures  of 
Ferdinand^  Cotiut  Fathom^  describing,  with  a  higher  moral  intention 
than  is  usually  found  in  his  works,  the  career  of  an  unprincipled  scoun- 
drel, cheat,  and  swindler.     This  book  forms  a  sort  of  counterpart  or 
parallel  to  Fielding's  Jonathan  IViid,  and  is  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tions.    Two  years  later  this  indefatigable  worker  brought  out  his  trans- 
lation  of  Don   Quixote,  in  which  he   clearly  shows   himself  utterlr 
unable  to  appreciate  the  higher,  more  poetical,  and  ideal  side  of  the 
great  conception  of  Cervantes,  and  has  confined  himself  solely  to  the 
grotesque  and  farcical  side  of  that  vast  creation.     About  this  time  the 
violence  of  Smollett's  political  opinions  brought  him  in  collision  with 
the  law ;  the  terrible  picture  he  had  given  of  maladministration  in  tl»e 
Navy  and  his  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Knowlrt 
caused  him  to  be  defeated  in  an  action  for  libel.     He  was  fined  100/.  anJ 
imprisoned  for  three  months,  during  which  time  he  continued  the  nuui* 
agement  of  the  Critical  Rcviciv,  in  the  pages  of  which  the  obnojdou* 
strictures  had  appeared,  and  in  his  capacity  of  literary  censor  he  man- 
aged to  raise  up  against  himself  a  whole  swarm  of  angry  pohticianR* 
writers,   and  doctors.     He  now  produced  his   novel  of  Sir  LoMCtloi 
Greaves,,  a  most  unfortunate  and  feeble  eflbrt  to  adapt  the  plot  twl 
hading  idea  of  Dan  Quixote  to  Erv^WsVv  cov\Vcycv\»c\t^\'5  Vxfe;  and 
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with  extraordinary  rapidity,  his  History  of  England,  in  which  his 
ardent  and  partial  judgments  are  no  less  remarkable  than  the  consum- 
mate elegance  and  calm  prophetic  spirit  which  charm  in  the  pages  of 
Hume.  In  a  Tt/ur  in  France  and  Italy,  which  he  undertook  to  divert 
his  grief  under  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child,  Smollett  exhibits  a  painful, 
and  almost  ludicrous  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  sublime,  01 
interesting  objects  he  met  with  :  he  "  travelled  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
and  found  all  barren."  In  a  now-forgotten  tale.  The  Adventures  of  an 
Atom,  he  attacked  Bute,  who  had  formerly  been  his  patron.  This  woik 
may  be  said  to  correspond  with  the  Journey  from  this  World  to  the 
Next,  in  the  not  very  dissiipilar  literary  career  of  Fielding.  Smol'.l&tt's 
health  was  now  completely  broken  up  through  incessant  labor  and  con-  ' 
tinual  agitation,  and  he  was,  like  his  illustrious  contemporary,  obliged 
to  try  the  eflfect  of  a  more  genial  climate.  He  resided  a  short  time  at 
Leghorn,  and  there,  in  spite  of  weakness,  exhaustion,  and  suflfering,  the 
dying  genius  gave  forth  its  most  pleasing  flash  of  comic  humor.  This 
was  the  novel  of  Humphrey  Clinker,  the  only  fiction  in  which  Smollett 
adopted  the  epistolary  form,  and  the  most  cordial,  comic,  and  laughable 
of  them  all.  Like  Fielding  he  died  and  was  buried  in  a  foreign  land; 
and  two  of  the  most  intensely  national  of  our  painters  of  character 
were  doomed,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  to  lay  their  bones  under  the  soil 
of  the  stranger. 

§  9.  In  the  structure  of  his  fictions  Smollett  is  manifestly  inferior 
both  to  Richardson  and  Fielding:  he  does  not  possess  the  slow  but 
exquisitely  logical  evolution  of  the  former,  or  the  skilful  combination 
and  planning  of  connected  incidents  which  distinguish  the  latter.  His 
novels  are  a  series  of  striking,  grotesque,  farcical,  and  occasionallyj)a- 
thetic  scenes,  which  have  little  other  bond  of  union  than  the  fact  of  their 
being  threaded,  so  to  say,  on  the  life  of  a  single  person.  Yet  his  books 
are  eminently  amusing',  the  reader's  attention  is  kept  awake  by  a  lively 
succession  of  persons  and  events,  some  of  which,  though  they  may  be 
coarse  and  low-liv6d,  are  invariably  vivid  and  life-like,  while  the  tendency 
to  florid  description  and  sentimental  exaggeration  does  not  deprive 
others  of  the  charm  of  freshness  and  earnestness.  The  characters  in 
Smollett  are  extraordinarily  numerous  and  animated,  but  they  are  not 
analyzed  with  the  profound  psychological  anatomy  of  Fielding :  some 
prominent  feature  is  seized,  some  oddity  is  placed  in  a  strong  light  ard 
exhibited  in  full  development,  and  the  reader  asks  for  nothing  more. 
This  external  or  superficial  mode  of  delineation  makes  Smollett  very 
careless  about  maintaining  the  consistency  of  his  personages.  He  never 
scruples  to  sacrifice  that  consistency,  whether  it  refer  to  their  bodilj'  or 
mental  qualities,  when  it  stands  in  his  way  in  placing  them  under  ridic- 
ulous points  of  view :  thus  Roderick  Random  is  sometimes  represented 
as  gawky,  ugly,  and  even  mean  and  cowardly,  and  at  other  times  as 
eminently  handsome  and  brave.  There  cin  be  no  doubt  that  Smollett 
was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  transferring  to  his  novels  real  adventures 
of  his  own  life :  thus  Random's  miseries  at  school,  his  apprenticeship 
with  tlie  apothecary,  his  journey  to  London,  his  experiences  in  theflee^ 
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have  the  strongest  air  of  being  transcripts  of  reality :  many  of  the  pa^ 
sons  introduced,  and  no  small  proportion  of  the  scenes,  as  for  example  the 
medical  examination,  and  the  abominable  tyranny  and  abuses  on  board 
ship,  were  unquestionably  drawn  from  the  life.     The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  inimitable  and  exquisitely  varied  sailor-characters,  from  Lieuten- 
ant Bowling  and  Ap  Morgan  in  the  first  novel,  through  the  rich  gallery 
of  oddities  in  his  later  works,  particularly  Commodore  Trunnion  and 
Pipes  in  Pere^^ine  Pickle.     Smollett's  heroes  are  generally  a  little  too 
much  of  the  picaresque,  or  Lazarillo  de  Tormis  type :  they  have  but 
little  to  attract  the  reader's  sympathy,  being  generally  hard,  impudent, 
lelfish,  and  ungrateful  adventurers ;  but  in  the  subordinate  persons,  and 
especially  in  those  of  grotesque  but  faithful  followers,  like  Strap  or 
Pipes,  Smollett  shows  a  greater  warmth  of  sentiment.     His  style  is  lively 
and  picturesque ;  much  more  careless  than  that  of  Fielding,  who  occa- 
sionally produces  passages  of  considerable  length  that  are  nobl6  speci- 
mens of  English  prose,  and  he  allows  the  fire  of  his  imagination  to 
seduce  him  into  the  faults  of  tawdriness  and  sentimentality.    Many  of 
his  most  laughable  scenes  —  and  such  abound  in  his  writings  —  depend 
for  their  effect  upon  what  may  be  called  mechanical  humor,  blows  and 
kicks  and  extravagant  terrors :  but  these  low  episodes  are  not  madetlie 
occasion,  as  they  often  are  in  Fielding,  of  educing  profound  traits  of 
human  character.     With  the  laugh  he  has  excited,  Smollett's  use  of 
them  is  at  an  end.     In  Humphrey  Clinker ^  though  running  over  with 
fun  and  grotesque  incident,  there  is  a  riper  and  mellower  tone  of  char- 
acter-painting than  is  to  be  found  in  his  preceding  works :   the  person- 
ages of  Lismahago  and  Tabitha  Bramble  are  inimitably  carried  out: 
the  latter  is  indeed  perhaps  the  most  finished  portrait  in  Smollett's 
whole  gallery.    This  latter  novel  contains  a  great  deal  of  what  is  merely 
descriptive,  being  tlie  travelling-journal  of  the  droll  and  original  party 
whose  various  letters  make  up  the  work;   and  the  modem  reader  may 
gather  from  Smollett's  descriptions  of  the  country  and  the  various  water- 
ing-places in  England  and  Scotland  visited  during  the  imaginary  tour, 
most  curious  and  interesting  details  concerning  the  state  of  the  country 
and  the  manners  of  our  forefathers.     Smollett,  like  Fielding,  and  indeed 
like  most  authors  of  those  days,  was  in  the  habit,  probably  in  imitation 
of  the  practice  of  Cervantes  and  the  old  masters,  of  occasionally  intro- 
ducing long  episodical  narratives  into  the  midst  of  his  novels;  a  most 
injudicious  custom,  and  equally  injurious  to  the  effect  of  the  intercalary 
tale  and  of  the  work  in  which  it  was  set.     Examples  of  what  I  mean 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Fair  Marcelia  in  Don  Quixote,  the 
absurd  and  unnatural  story  of  the  Man  of  the  /////introduced  into  TV* 
yoncs^  and  the  Story  of  the  Lady  of  Quality,  which  Smollett  is  said  to 
have  been  bribed  to  insert  in  one  of  his  novels. 

Smollett  possessed  considerable  poetical  talents  :  he  wrote  the  pow- 
eiful  verses  entitled  the  Tears  of  Scotland,  which  breathed  the  patri- 
otic indignation  of  a  generous  mind,  horror-struck  by  the  crueltic* 
inflicted  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  after  the  battle  of 
CuUoden.    This  little  poem  is  equally  honorablf  to  the  civil  couriga 
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>f  Smollett  as  to  his  genius,  for  so  free  an  expression  of  outraged  patri- 
otism was  then  dangerous,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  poet,  when 
vamed  of  that  danger  after  composing  six  stanzas  of  vigorous  dtnun- 
riation,  instantly  sat  down  and  added  a  seventh,  more  bitter  and  sting- 
iig  than  those  which  had  gone  before. 

§  10.  Laurence  Sterne  (1713-1768)  was  a  brilliant  literary  comet, 
lis  character  was  as  eccentric  as  his  works,  both  the  one  and  the  othci 
jcing  marked  by  strange  inconsistency,  equ:,lly  attractive  to  the  imagi- 
lation  and  incompatiWe  with  severe  principle.     lie  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, but  educated,   with   the    assistance    of   some   relations   of   his 
mother's,  at  Cambridge.     Entering  the  Church,  he  enjoyed,  through 
their  interest,  considerable  preferment  in  the  north,  having  long  held 
the  living  of  Sutton,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  prebend's  stall  in 
the  Cathedral  of  York ;  and  he  was  ultimately  advanced  to  the  rich 
living  of  Coxwold.     His  private  life  was  little  in  harmony  with  his  pro- 
fession ;  he  appears  to  have  been  a  fanciful,  vain,  self-indulgent  humor- 
ist, perpetually  at  war  with  the   neighboring  clergy,   and   masking 
caprice  and  harshness  under  a  pretence  of  extreme  sensibility.     His 
conduct  to  his  wife  was  base  and  selfish.    The  first  two  volumes  of  his 
novel  of  Tristram  Shandy  were  published  in  1761,  and  the  novelty  and 
oddity  of  his  style  instantly  raised  him  to  the  summit  of  popularity : 
two  more  volumes  appeared  in  the  following  year,  and  Sterne  became 
tke  pet  and  lion  of  fashionable  London  society,  where  he  gratified  his 
morbid  appetite  for  flattery  and  indulged  in  a  series  of  half-immoral, 
half-sentimental  intrigues,  some  of  them  with  married  women.      He 
made  two  tours  on  the  Continent,  the  first  in  France,  and  the  second 
in  France  and  Italy,  where  he  accumulated  the  materials  incorporated 
in  his  delightful  Sentimental  Journey ^  intended  to  form  a  part  of  his 
romance,  but  which  is  generally  read  as  an  independent  work.     In  this 
hook  he  personates  his  favorite  character  Yorick,  a  mixture  of  the 
humorist  and  the  sentimental  observer.    The  Sentimental  youmeyy 
with  all  its  faults  of  taste  and  morality,  has  the  merit  of  breathing  a 
tone  of  complacency,  candor,  and  appreciation  of  the  good  qualities  of 
foreign  nations,  equally  rare  and  laudable  at  a  time  when  Englishmen 
regarded  all  other  countries,  and  especially  France,  with  the  most  nar- 
mw-minded  prejudice  and  hostility.     Sterne's  health  had  always  been 
precarious;  he  had  all  his  life  been  consumptive,  and  the  feverish  life 
of  London  society  broke  up  a  constitution  naturally  sickly.     He  died 
*lone  and  friendless  in  a  Bond  Street  lodging-house,  attended  in  his 
Stillness  by  mercenaries,  who  are  said  to  have  plundered  him  of  such 
Wiles  as  he  possessed  —  a  comfortless  and  gloomy  ending,  which  he 
'lad  himself  desired. 

His  works  consist  of  the  novel  of  Tristram  Shandy^  of  the  Senti- 
^tntal  Journey^  and  of  a  collection  of  Sermons,  written  in  the  odd  and 
'antastic  style  which  he  brought  into  temporary  vogue.  It  is  not  an 
tasjtask  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  plan,  the  merits,  and 
^  defects  of  his  writings.  Tristram  Shandy,  though  nominally  a 
"Mnance  in  Ihc  biographic  al  form,  is  intentionally  irregular  aud  ca^jri- 
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clous,  the  imaginary  hero  never  making  his  appearance  at  all,  and  t( 
tlory  consisting  of  a  series  of  sketches  and  episodes  introducing  us 
tlic  interior  of  an  English  country  family,  one  of  the  richest  collertioi 
of  oddities  that  genius  has  ever  delineated.  The  narrative  is  wiub 
partly  in  the  character  of  Yorick  (Sterne  himself),  supposed  to  be 
clergyman  and  a  humorist,  and  partly  in  that  of  the  phantora-li 
Tristram;  and  the  most  prominent  persons  are  Walter  Shandy, 
retired  merchant,  the  father  of  the  supposed  hero,  his  mother,  1 
uncle  Toby  Shandy  (a  veteran  officer),  and  his  servant  Corporal  Tri 
These  are  all  conceived  and  executed  in  the  finest  and  most  Shj 
sperian  spirit  of  humor,  tenderness,  and  observation ;  and  thej  i 
supported  by  a  crowd  of  minor  yet  hardly  less  individual  portraitu: 
—  Obadiah,  Dr.  Slop,  the  Widow  Wadman,  Susanna,  nay,  down  to  t 
"  foolish  fat  scullion."  Mr.  Shandy,  the  restless,  crotchety  philosoph 
is  delineated  with  consummate  skill,  and  admirably  contrasted  with  1 
simple  benevolence  and  professional  enthusiasm  of  the  unequal 
Uncle  Toby,  a  personage  belonging  to  the  same  category  of  creat 
genius  as  Sancho  or  as  Parson  Adams.  The  characters  in  Sterne 
not  delineated  descriptively,  but  rather  allusively  ;  and  thus  the  reat 
incessantly  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  making  out  their  pleasant  and  ccc 
trie  features,  not  through  the  medium  of  the  author,  but  by  himself, 
if  they  were  real  personages.  The  conversations,  the  incidental  e 
sodes,  all  introduce  us  to  the  eccentricities  and  amiable  oddities  of 
persons ;  and  perhaps  the  very  absence  of  all  regular  construction, 
abrupt  transitions,  the  complete  confusion  of  all  order,  the  exclai 
tions,  parenthetical  chapters,  and  the  abrupt  and  interjectional  ch 
acter  of  the  style,  contribute  to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  In  all  Sterr 
writings  there  is  a  great  parade  of  obscure  and  quaint  erudition,  wh 
passed  off  at  the  time  these  books  appeared,  when  the  elder  auth 
were  but  rarely  studied,  as  indicative  of  immense  learning;  but  h( 
known  at  present  to  have  been  a  most  unscrupulous  plagiarist,  pillag 
Burton,  Rabeiais,  and  the  seldom-consulted  pages  of  the  old  lawj 
and  canonists.  All  this,  however,  tends  powerfully  to  give  an  origi 
flavor  to  his  style.  His  humor  and  his  pathos  are  often  truly  adm: 
ble ;  and  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree  that  rare  power,  found  onlj 
the  greatest  humorists,  of  combining  the  ludicrous  and  the  pa  the 
but  both  his  humor  and  his  pathos  are  very  often  false  and  artific 
the  one  degenerating  into  buffoonery,  indecency,  and  even  profanity 
more  than  a  single  instance,  and  the  other  into  a  morbid  and  sic 
sentimentality.  He  is  always  trembling  on  the  verge  of  an  obsc 
allusion;  and  many  passages,  both  in  Shandy  and  the  Sentimo 
Journey^  are  quite  unjustifiable  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  clei 
man.  In  this  mixture  of  pruriency  and  theatrical  sentiment  Ste 
resembles  certain  of  the  most  brilliant  French  authors;  and  even 
rapidity  and  abruptness  of  his  style  cause  him  to  be  perhaps  the  c 
one  of  our  great  humorists  who  can  be  adequately  translated  ; 
French.  His  episodes,  as  the  often-quoted  Story  of  Le  Fevre^ 
related  with  consummate  art  and  tenderness ;  but  in  Sterne — probi 
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from  his  vanity  and  deficiency  of  discrimination  —  there  is  no  medium 
between  excellence  and  failure.     He  is  an  acute  and  just  observer  of 
the  little  turns  of  gesture  and  expression,  and  makes  his  characters 
betray  their  idiosyncrasies  by  involuntary  touches,  just  as  mtMi  do  in    • 
real  life. 

§  11.  The  most  charmin.^  and  versatile,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
greatc^5t  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  Oliver  Goldsmith 
([728^1774),  "whose  works,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  bear  a  peculiar 
stamp  of  gentle  grace  and  elegance.  He  was  born  at  the  villa.Lce  of 
Pallas  in  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  in  1728.  His  talhcr  was  a 
poor  curate  of  English  extraction,  struggling,  with  the  aid  of  farmir.g 
and  a  miserable  stipend,  to  bring  up  a  large  family.  By  the  assistance 
of  a  benevolent  uncle,  Mr.  Contarine,  Oliver  was  enabled  to  enter  the 
L'niversity  of  Dublin  in  the  humble  quality  of  .»>i/ar.  He,  however,  neg- 
lected the  opportunities  for  study  which  the  place  offered  him.  and 
became  notorious  for  his  irregularities,  his  disobedience  to  authoiity, 
and  above  all  for  a  degree  of  improvidence  carried  to  the  extreme, 
tliough  excused  by  a  tenderness  and  charity  almost  morbid.  The 
earlier  part  of  his  life  is  an  obscure  and  monotonous  narrative  of  in- 
effectual struggles  to  subsist,  and  of  wanderings  which  enabled  him  to 
traverse  almost  the  whole  of  Europe.  Having  been  for  a  t'hort  time 
tutor  in  a  family  in  Ireland,  he  determined  to  study  medicine ;  and  after 
nominally  attending  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  he  began  those  travels  — 
for  the  most  part  on  foot,  and  subsisting  by  the  aid  of  his  iluio  and  the 
charity  given  to  a  poor  scholar  —  which  successively  led  him  to  I.evden, 
through  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and  Swit/.erland,  and  even  to 
Pavia,  where  he  boasted,  though  the  assertion  is  hanlly  capable  of 
proof,  that  he  received  a  medical  degree.  His  professional  as  well  as 
his  general  knowledge  was  of  the  most  superficial  and  inaccurate  char- 
acter. It  was  while  wandering  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar  in  Swit/erland 
that  he  sketched  out  the  plan  of  his  poem  of  the  Travellers  which  after- 
wards formed  the  commencement  of  his  fame.  In  1756  he  found  his 
Way  back  to  his  native  country;  and  his  career  during  about  eii^lit  vears 
Was  a  succession  of  desultory  strui^crles  with  famine,  sometimes  as  a 
chemist's  shopman  in  London;  sometimes  as  an  u^her  in  boarding- 
^hools,  the  drudge  of  his  employers  and  the  butt  and  lau^^liing-^tock 
of  the  pupils;  sometimes  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine  amf)ng  ihe 
Poorest  and  most  squalid  population  —  "  the  bcgij^ars  in  Axe  Lane,"  as 
he  expressed  it  himself;  and  more  generally  as  a  nii-^erable  and 
*rantily-paid  bookseller's  hack.  More  than  once,  under  the  pre^^^ure  of 
"•tolciable  distress,  he  exchanged  the  bondage  of  the  si'ho(jl  for  the 
Wrercr  shircry  of  the  corrector's  table  in  a  ])riiiting-ofllce.  and  >\a.s 
iJ-Hvcn  back  again  to  the  bondage  of  the  sehnol.  The  grace  a:Ul  re:uli- 
ntnjs  of  his  pen  would  probably  have  allbrdeil  liini  a  decent  subsistence, 
even  from  the  hardly-earned  w.ires  of  a  drud-jc-writer,  but  for  his 
extreme  improvidence,  his  almost  childish  generosity,  his  passion  lor 
pleasure  and  fine  clothes,  and  above  all  his  propensity  for  ganiMinji 
At  one  timet  during  tliis  wretched  period  ol  \\'\^  c;x\q,^t  ,  W  ^o^Vvivi  t 
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pass  the  examinatior.  qualifying  him  for  the  humble  medical 
hospital  mate;  and,  under  the  pressure  of  want  and  impn 
committed  the  dishonorable  action  of  pawning  a  suit  of  clo 
him  by  his  employer,  Griffiths,  for  the  purpose  of  appear 
decency  before  the  Board.  His  literary  apprenticeship  was 
this  severe  school  —  writing  to  order,  and  at  a  moment's  notic« 
books,  tales  for  children,  prefaces,  indexes,  and  reviews  of  bo 
contributing  to  the  Monthly,  Critical,  and  Lady's  Review,  tl 
Miipazinc,  and  other  periodicals.  His  chief  employer  in 
rppears  to  have  been  Griffiths,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  at 
cr.gaged  as  a  corrector  of  the  press  in  Richardson's  service, 
period  of  obscure  drudgery  he  composed  some  of  his  most  ( 
works,  or  at  least  formed  that  inimitable  style  which  makes 
rival,  and  perhaps  more  than  the  rival,  of  Addison.  He 
the  Chinese  Letters,  the  plan  of  which  is  imitated  from  Moni 
Lettres  Persanes,  giving  a  description  of  English  life  and  vm 
the  assumed  character  of  a  Chinese  traveller,  and  containing 
those  little  sketches  and  humorous  characters  in  which  he 
equalled ;  a  Life  of  Beau  Nash  ;  and  a  short  and  gracefully 
History  of  England,  in  the  form  of  Letters  from  a  Noblemj 
Son,  the  authorship  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Lyttleton.  It  wi 
that  the  publication  of  his  beautiful  poem  of  the  Traveller  ca 
to  emerge  from  the  slough  of  obscure  literary  drudgery  in  whi( 
hitherto  been  crawling.  The  universal  judgment  of  the  pu 
nounced  that  nothing  so  harmonious  and  so  original  had 
since  the  time  of  Pope;  and  from  this  period  Goldsmith's  ci 
oneof  uninteirupted  literary  success,  though  his  folly  and  imp] 
kept  him  plunged  in  debt,  which  even  his  large  earnings  < 
enable  him  to  avoid,  and  from  which  indeed  no  amount  c 
would  have  saved  him.  In  1766  appeared  the  Vicar  of  Wahcj 
masterpiece  of  gentle  humor  and  delicate  tenderness ;  in  the 
year  his  first  comedy,  the  Good-7iatu red  Ma Jt,  which,  failed 
stage  in  some  measure  from  its  very  meriL».%  .c»iue  of  its  coin 
shocking  the  perverted  taste  of  an  audience  which  admired  the 
preaching,  sentimental  pieces  that  were  then  in  fashion.  In  i; 
smith  composed,  as  taskwork  for  the  booksellers  —  though 
for  which  his  now  rapidly  rising  popularity  secured  good  pn 
the  History  of  Rome,  distinguished  by  its  extreme  superfi( 
ir  formation  and  want  of  research  no  less  than  by  enchanti 
of  stjleand  vivacity  of  narration.  In  1770  he  published  the 
Village,  the  companion  poem  to  the  Traveller,  written  in  some 
in  the  same  manner,  and  not  less  touching  and  perfect;  anc 
was  acted  his  comedy  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  one  of  th< 
pleasantest,  and  most  amusing  pieces  that  the  English  stage  c 
Goldsmith  had  long  risen  from  the  obscurity  to  which  he  1 
condemned  :  he  was  one  of  the  most  admired  and  popular  ai 
his  time;  his  society  was  courted  by  the  wits,  artists,  statesi 
writers  who  formed  a  brilliant  c\rc\c  xoviivd  Johtison  and  Rej 
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iuite,  Garrtck,  Beauclerk,  Percy,  Gibbon,  Boswell,  —  and  he  became 
member  of  that  famous  Club  which  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
he  intellectual  history  of  that  time.  Goldsmith  was  one  of  those  men 
irhom  it  is  impossible  not  to  love,  and  equally  impossible  not  to  despise 
nd  laugh  at :  his  vanity,  his  childish  though  not  malignant  envy,  his 
nore  than  Irish  aptitude  for  blunders,  his  eagerness  to  shine  in  conver- 
ation,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  unfitted,  his  weaknesses  and  genius 
u)nibined,  made  him  the  pet  and  the  laughing-stock  of  the  company. 
Se  was  now  in  the  receipt  of  an  income  which  for  that  time  and  for  the 
)rofession  of  letters  might  have  been  accounted  splendid ;  but  his  im- 
Drovidence  kept  him  plunged  in  debt,  and  he  was  always  anticipating 
lis  receipts,  so  that  he  continued  to  be  the  slave  of  booksellers,  who 
obliged  him  to  waste  his  exquisite  talent  on  works  hardly  thrown  off, 
and  for  which  he  neither  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge  nor  could 
make  the  necessary  researches :  thus  he  successively  put  forth  as  task- 
work the  History  of  England,  the  History  of  Greece,  and  the  History 
of  Animated  Nature,  the  two  former  works  being  mere  compilations  of 
second-hand  facts,  and  the  last  an  epitomized  translation  of  Buffon. 
In  these  books  we  see  how  Goldsmith's  never-failing  charm  of  style 
and  easy  grace  of  narration  compensate  foi  total  ignorance  and  a  com- 
plete absence  of  independent  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  1774  this 
brilliant  and  feverish  career  was  terminated.  Goldsmith  was  suffering 
from  a  painful  and  dangerous  disease,  aggravated  by  disquietude  of 
mind  arising  from  the  disorder  in  his  affairs;  and  relying  upon  his 
Imowledge  of  medicine  he  imprudently  persisted  in  employing  a  violent 
remedy  against  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  lie  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-six,  deeply  mourned  by  the  brilliant  circle  of  friends  to  which  his 
verv  weaknesses  had  endeared  him  no  less  than  his  admirable  genius, 
md  surrounded  by  the  tears  and  blessings  of  many  wretches  whom  his 
inexhaustible  benevolence  had  relieved.  He  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
Churchyard,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  for  which  Johnson  wrote  a  Latin  inscription,  one  passage  of 
^hich  gracefully  alludes  to  the  versatility  of  his  genius:  "qui  nullum 
fere  scribendl  genus  non  tetigit,  nullum  quod  tctigit  non  ornavit." 

§  12.  In  everything  Goldsmith  wrote,  prose  or  verse,  serious  or  comic, 
there  are  a  peculiar  delicacy  and  purity  of  sentiment,  tinging,  of  course, 
the  language  and  diction  as  well  as  the  thought.  It  seems  as  if  his 
genius,  though  in  its  earlier  career  surrounded  with  squalid  distress, 
^38  incapable  of  being  sullied  by  any  stain  of  coarseness  or  vulgarity. 
'J'hoigh  of  English  descent,  he  had  in  an  eminent  degree  the  defects  as 
^2.'.  as  the  virtues  of  the  Irish  character;  and  no  quality  in  his  writings 
*smore  stt  iking  than  the  union  of  grotesque  humor  with  a  sort  of  pen- 
sive tenderness,  which  gives  to  his  verse  a  peculiar  character  of  gliding 
''lelody  and  grace.  lie  had  seen  much,  and  reproduced  with  singular 
vivacity  quaint  strokes  of  nature,  as  in  his  sketch  of  Beau  Tibbs  and 
innimicrable  passages  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The  two  poems  of 
^he  Traveller  and  the  Deserted  Village  will  ever  be  regarded  as  master- 
pieces of  fen  time/it  and  description.    The  V\gV\\.  y^V  tv)l\)\v^  \.o\\Ocv  >h\S1\ 
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which,  in  the  former,  he  has  traced  the  scenerj  and  the  natural  peaf 
liarities  of  various  countries  will  be  admired  long  after  the  reader  hM 
learned  to  nc^^jcct  the  false  social  theories  embodied  in  his  deductionit 
and  in  spite  cfthe  inconsistency,  pointed  out  by  Macaulay,  between  the 
pictures  of  the  village  in  its  pristine  beauty  and  happiness,  and  tbt 
same  village  when  ruined  and  depopulated  by  the  forced  emigration  oC 
its  inhabitants,  the  reader  lingers  over  the  delicious  details  of  humta 
as  well  as  inanimate  nature  which  the  poet  has  combined  into  Ihi 
lovely  pastoral  picture  of  "sweet  Auburn."  The  touches  of  tender 
personal  feeling  which  he  has  interwoven  with  his  description,  as  the 
fond  hope  with  which  he  dwelt  on  the  project  of  returning  to  passhw 
age  among  the  scenes  of  innocence  which  had  cradled  his  boyhood, 
the  comparison  of  himself  to  a  hare  returning  to  die  where  it  was 
kindled,  the  deserted  garden,  the  village  alehouse,  the  school,  and  the 
evening  landscape,  are  all  touched  with  the  pensive  grace  of  a  Claude; 
while,  when  the  occasion  demands.  Goldsmith  rises  with  easy  wing  to 
the  height  of  lofty  and  even  sublime  elevation,  as  in  the  image  of  the 
storm-girded  yet  sunshine-crowned  peak  to  which  \e  compares  the 
good  pastor. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  in  spite  of  the  extreme  absurdity  and  incon- 
sistency of  its  plot,  an  inconsistency  which  grows  more  perceptible  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  story,  will  ever  remain  one  of  those  rare  gems 
which  no  lapse  of  time  can  tarnish.     The  gentle  and  quiet  humor  em- 
bodied in  the  simple  Dr.  Primrose,  the  delicate  yet  vigorous  contrasts 
of  character  in  the  other  personages,  the  atmosphere  of  purity,  cheer- 
fulness, and  gayety  which  envelops  all  the  scenes  and  incidents,  will 
contribute,  no   less  than  the  transparency  and  grace  of  the  style,  to 
make  this  story  a  classic  for  all  time.     Goldsmith's  two  comedies  are 
written  in  two  different  manners,  the  Good-natured  Man  beingacomedjr 
of  character,  and  S/ie  Stoops  to  Conquer  a  comedy  of  intrigue.    In  the 
first  the  excessive  easiness  and  generosity  of  the  hero  are  not  a  qualit/ 
sufficiently  reprehensible  to  make  him  a  favorable  subject  for  that  satire 
which  is  the  essential  element  of  this  kind  of  theatrical  painting;  anJ 
the  merit  of  the  piece  chiefly  consists  in  the  truly  laughable  personage 
of  Croaker,  and  in  the  excellent  scene  where  the  disguised  bailiffs  are 
passed  ofl^"  on  Miss  Richland  as  the  friends  of  Honeywood,  whose  houSe 
and  person  they  have  seized.     But  in  She  Stools  to  Conquer  we  have  a 
first-rate  specimen  of  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  where  the  interest  mainly 
depends  upon  a  tissue  of  lively  and  farcical  incidents,  and  where  tliC 
characters,  though  lightly  sketched,  form  agallery  of  eccentric  pictures- 
The  best  proof  of  Goldsmith's  success  in  this  piece  is  the  constancy 
with  which  it  has  always  kept  possession  of  the  stage;  and  the  peals  oi 
laughter  which  never  fail  to  greet  the  lively  bustle  of  its  scenes  and  tlic 
pleasant  absurdities  of  Young  Marlow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilardcastle,  and 
above  all  the  admirable  Tony  Lumpkin,  a  conception  worthy  of  Van- 
fa  rugh  himself. 

Some  of  Goldsir.ifn's  lighter  fugitive  poems  are   incomparable  ^' 
their  peculiar  humor.    The  Haunch  of  Venison  \*  ^  Toodel  oStMMy 
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narrative  and  accurate  sketching  of  commonplace  socintj;  and  in 
Rttaliation  we  have  a  series  of  slight  jet  delicate  portraits  of  some  of 
Um  most  distinguished  literary  friends  of  the  poet,  thrown  off  with  a 
hand  at  once  refined  and  vigorous.  In  how  masterly  a  manner,  and 
jret  in  how  few  strokes,  has  Groldsmith  placed  before  us  Garrick,  Burke, 
and  Reynolds !  and  how  deeply  do  we  regret  that  he  should  not  have 
given  us  similar  portraits  of  Johnson,  Gibbon,  and  Boswell  I  Several 
of  the  songs  and  ballads  scattered  through  his  works  are  remarkable 
for  their  tenderness  and  harmony,  though  the  Edwin  and  Angelim* 
"Which  has  been  so  often  lauded,  has  always  appeared  to  me  mawkisn, 
affected,  and  devoid  of  the  true  spirit  of  Uie  mediaeval  ballad. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OTHEB  NOVELISTS. 

Saiah  FncLDiNO  a714-17eB)  waa  rislier  of  the 
•ttetwtod  suyvel-writer,  and  heraelf  well  known  as 
■B  aotlKMcaa.  Iler  best  known  novds  were  2>irvifl 
fcpfc  and  Thm  Cry.    She  alt    tnuMlatad  Xnio- 


CBASuts  JOHKsroKX  (d.  1800)  wM  the  aoUtot 
of  the  once  popolar  Adventum  ^f  a  QyAma^  ]70(^ 
and  other  now  unknown  works.  The  former  is  • 
severe  satire  on  the  sins  and  follies  of  the  age.  We 
lajitdown**with  aflKlingof  relk£"  It  exhflitti 
the  **buer  sidoe  ofmenituN  uiul  Ufe." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HISTORICAL,    MORAL,    POLITICAL,    AND    THEOLOGICAL 
WRITERS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

(  1.  David  Hume.  His  life  and  publications.  TreoHse  on  &uman  Nature  vad 
History  of  England.  $  2.  "William  Robertson.  Histories  of  Scctkaidf 
Charles  V.,  and  America.  §  3.  Edward  Gibbon.  His  life  and  works.  $4. 
Criticism  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  §  5.  Samuel  Jomr- 
son.  His  early  life  and  struggles.  London.  Life  of  Savage.  §  6.  EngUA 
Dictionary,  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  Tragedy  of  Irene.  §  7.  The  likt 
and  Rambler.  Rasselas.  Johnson  receives  a  pension  from  the  govemmenL 
(  8.  His  acquaintance  with  Boswell.  Edition  of  Shakspeare.  Journey  to  thi 
Hebrides.  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Johnson's  death.  §  9.  Edmund  Bubkb.  Hie 
life  and  writings.  Essay  on  the  Stiblime  and  Beautiful.  His  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord.  Reflections  on  the  French  Rs» 
lution.  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  }  10.  letters  of  Junius.  $  11.  ADAS 
Smith.  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Natioiu,. 
5  12.  Sir  William  Blackstonb.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Engbaid, 
§  13.  Bishop  Butler  and  William  Paley.  §  14.  Gilbert  White.  Nat- 
ural  History  of  Sclbome. 

§  1.  In  accordance  with  that  peculiar  law  which  seems  to  govern  the 
appearance,  at  particular  epochs,  of  several  great  names  in  one  depart- 
ment of  art  or  literature,  like  the  sculptors  of  the  Periclean  age,  the 
romantic  dramatists  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  novelists  who  ap- 
peared in  England  in  the  days  of  Richardson  and  Fielding,  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  signalized  by  a  remarkable  wealth  of  historical 
genius,  and  gave  birth  to  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon. 

David  Hume  (1711-1776)  was  born,  of  an  ancient  Scottish  famil/i  ifl 
171 1,  and  received  his  education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His 
desires  and  ambition  were  irresistibly  set  upon  literary  fame,  and  after 
reluctantly  trying  the  profession  of  law  and  the  pursuit  of  commerce» 
he  lived  abroad  some  years,  devoting  himself,  by  means  of  prudence 
and  economy,  to  the  cultivation  of  moral  and  metaphysical  science,  and 
to  tlie  preparation  of  his  mind  for  future  historical  labors.  Hisintel- 
.ect  was  calm,  philosophical,  and  sceptical,  and  he  imbibed  that  strong 
disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  miracles  which,  when  expressed  in  hi8 
subtle  logic  and  refined  purity  of  style,  has  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  revealed  religion.  In  1737  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  so  much  discouraged  with  the  coldness  of  the  public 
towards  his  first  moral  and  metaphysical  productions  that  he  at  one 
time  meditated  changing  his  name  and  expatriating  himself  forever. 
In  1746  and  the  following  year  a  gleam  of  success  shone  upon  him,  vfi 
he  had  hitherto  lived  in  such  narrow  circumstances  that  his  extreme 
prudence  and  economy  scarcely  ena\>\cA  Vv\vcv  Vo  %\i«a;sA&\.x^'^'^^ta]Wf,»w 
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vi^as  even  at  one  time  reduce  j  to  the  painful  and  uncongenial  oflice 
biking  charge  of  the  young  Marquis  of  Annandale,  who  was  insane* 
;  now  entered  the  public  service,  and  was  employed  as  Secretary  to 
meral  St.  Clair  in  various  diplomatic  missions.  When  again  resid* 
g  at  Edinburgh,  in  1752,  he  accepted  the  post  of  Librarian  to  the 
iculty  of  Advocates,  for  which  he  received  no  salary,  but  which'i 
iiced  at  his  disposal  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  books.  With 
le  aid  thus  furnished  he  began  his  great  work,  the  History  of  Englaml 
om  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty  to  the  Revolution  of  1C88,  to 
hich  he  afterwards  added  in  successive  volumes  the  earlier  history 
x>m  the  invasion  of  Julius  Casar  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  Though 
tie  first  volumes  were  received  with  the  same  neglect  as  had  encoun- 
ered  his  previous  publications,  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  plan 
Jid  the  incomparable  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  narration  soon  over- 
ame  the  indifference  of  the  public,  and  the  history  gradually  and  rap- 
dly  rose  to  the  highest  popularity,  anci  took  that  place  among  the 
)rose  classics  of  the  language  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  The 
idmiration  excited  by  the  History^  'by  a  natural  consequence,  reacted 
ilso  upon  his  previous  works,  which  now  began  to  enjoy  a  high  degree 
Df  popidarity,  in  spite  of  the  heterodox  tenets  which  they  were  accused 
of  maintaining.  Hume's  reputation  was  now  solidly  established:  he 
was  again  employed  in  the  public  service,  and  accompanied  as  secre- 
tary the  embassy  of  Greneral  Conway  to  Paris,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  lions  of  the  fashionable  society  of  the  French  capital,  a  popularity 
which  he  owed  more  to  his  literary  glory  and  to  the  sceptical  theories 
—then  so  prevalent  in  France  —  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  apostles, 
than  to  any  personal  aptitude  4^x  the  society  of  wits  and  fine  ladies ; 
for  Hume  was  heavy  and  inelegant  in  appearance,  and  possessed  few 
charms  of  conversation  or  readiness  of  repartee.  He  afterwards  ful- 
filled for  a  short  time  the  still  higher  functions  of  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  and  retiring  with  a  pension  passed  the  evening  of  his  life  in 
philosophic  and  intellectual  tranquillity,  enjoying  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion which  his  virtuous  and  amiable  qualities  attracted,  and  which  not 
even  his  scepticism  could  repel.  Hume  died  in  1776.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  great  benevolence  of  heart,  and  by  a  spirit  of  candor  and 
indulgence  to  the  opinions  of  others,  which  might  have  been  advan- 
tageously imitated  by  many  of  those  who  controverted  his  opinions. 

As  a  moral  and  metaphysical  writer  Hume  certainly  deserves  a  high 
place  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  prominent  feature  of  his 
treatise  on  Human  Nature,  published  in  1738,  was  the  attempt  to 
[deduce  the  operations  of  the  mind  entirely  from  the  two  sources  of 
l^npressions  and  ideas,  which  he  looks  upon  as  distinct,  and  his  dcny- 
"igthe  existence  of  any  fundamental  difference  between  such  actions 
as  we  call  virtuous  and  vicious,  other  than  as  they  are  practically  found 
to  be  conducive  to  or  destructive  of  the  advantage  of  the  individual  or 
*e  species.  In  other  words  Hume  is  the  asscrtor  of  the  theory  of 
Utilit}',  as  the  only  one  capable  of  satisfactorily  explaining  the  mj  a- 
terious  question  —  What  is  the  essential  dilYcveucc  bct>NC:^\\  ^o^d  ^.tvil 
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evil  ?    Such  a  theory  was  received  with  intense  dissatisfaction  \fj 
orthodox :  but  seldom  has  the  controversialist  to  encounter  a  touj 
antagonist  than  Hume,  the  clearness  of  whose  exposition,  andthesiih] 
tlety  of  whose  arguments,  a  subtlety  the  more  formidable  as  it  is  alwaj 
veiled  under  an  air  of  philosophic  candor,  were  but  too  often  metwitllj 
declamation  and  unfair  attacks  on  a  personal  character  which  was  al 
reproach.     But  the  chief  danger  of  Hume's  philosophical  doctrines 
in  his  famous  argument  on  the  impossibility  of  miracles,  based  upMJ 
the  two  propositions :  first,  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  human  experi* 
that  miracles  should  be  true,  both  reason  and  facts  tending  to  showthej 
invariable  nature  of  the  laws  which  govern  all  physical  phenoraenii 
and  secondly,  that  the  improbability  of  a  miracle  ever  having  taken 
place  is  far  greater  than  tlie  improbability  of  the  testimony  to  suchaOj 
event  being  false,  the  witnesses  being  likely  eitlier  to  have  been  duped' 
themselves  or  to  dupe  others. 

The  History  of  England  is  a  book  of  very  high  value.  In  a  certain  i 
exquisite  ease  and  vivacity  of  narration  it  certainly  has  never  been  siff*  ' 
passed ;  and  in  the  analysis  of  characters  and  the  appreciation  of  grett . 
events,  Hume's  singular  clearness  and  philosophic  elevation  of  view 
give  him  a  right  to  one  of  the  foremost  places  among  modem  -histori- 
ans. But  its  defects  are  no  less  considerable.  Hume's  indolenoe 
induced  him  to  remain  contented  with  taking  his  facts  at  second-hand 
from  preceding  writers,  without  troubling  himself  about  accuracy. 
Thus  legendary  and  half-mythological  stories  are  related  with  the  same 
air  of  belief  as  the  more  well-authenticated  events  of  recent  times;  * 
fault  pardonable  enough  in  Herodotus  and  I-ivy,  but  less  venial  in  a 
writer  who  ought  to  have  applied  his  powerful  critical  faculty  to  the 
sifting  of  truth  from  tradition.  Hume,  essentially  a  classicist  of  the 
Voltaire  and  Diderot  type,  too  much  despised  the  barbarous  monkish 
chroniclers  to  think  of  consulting  them  as  authorities,  or  of  separating 
the  germ  of  fact  which  they  envelop  in  a  mass  of  superstitious  and 
imaginative  detail.  Moreover,  the  history  of  England  is  essentially 
the  history  o^  the  conflict  of  opinion  on  religious  and  political  ques- 
tions ;  and  Hume  was  indifferent  to  religion,  and  a  partisan  of  extreme 
monarchical  opinions  in  politics.  Thus  he  shows  a  strong  leaning  to 
the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  even  to  the  Catholic  church  as  opposed  to 
Protestantism;  for  he  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  section  of  the 
Scottish  people,  who  were  almost  uniformly  Jacobites,  while  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  were  as  ardent  supporters  of  liberal  principles.  The 
sceptical  and  philanthropic  reasoner  was,  by  a  singular  paradoXi 
inclined  from  personal  sympathies  to  opinions  precisely  contrary  to 
those  which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  maintain,  and  struggles 
by  sophistry  to  excuse  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  arbitrary  Stuarts, 
while  he  exhibits  an  indifference,  strange  in  a  man  so  benevolent  by 
nature,  to  the  sufferings  and  heroism  of  those  who,  in  Parliament  "ox 
on  the  field  of  battle,  fought  the  great  fight  for  political  and  religion* 
freedom. 

i  2.  Contemporary  with  Hume  was  his  countryman  William  Rofl* 
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ULTSON  (1721-1793),  distinguished,  like  him,  by  the  eloquence  of  his 
fcarrative,  bj  the  luminous  dissertations  on  great  historical  questions 
BtFoduced  into  his  works,  by  the  picturesque  power  of  delineating 
characters  and  events,  and  also  by  a  singular  dignity  and  purity  of 
ityle,  which  is  alrnbst  free  from  Scotticisms.     His  personal  career  was 
diat  of  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  and  he  was  highly  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence  in  the  \  ulpit.    In  1762  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  received  his  education,  and  he 
exhibited  remarkable  powers  as  a  speaker  and  debater  in  the  Scottish 
General  Assembly  of  Divines.     He  produced  three  great  historical 
^porks,  the  History  of  Scotland,  embracing  the  reigns  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary  and  of  her  son  James  VI.  down  to.  the  accession  of  the  latter 
to  the  throne  of  England,  the  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V,,  and 
♦he  History  of  the  Discovery,  and  first  Colonization  by  the  Spaniards, 
Qf  America,    These  three  productions  appeared  respectively  in   1759, 
1769,  and  1777.*     In  all  of  them  we  perceive  a  rich  and  melodious 
though  somewhat  artificial  style,  great  though  not  always  accurate 
-research,  and  a  strong  power  of  vivid  and  pathetic  description.    The 
History  of  Scotland  is  perhaps  the  work  most  honorable  to  Robertson's 
genius,  for  in  the  other  two  the  grandeur  and  dramatic  interest  of  the 
•lubject  were  such  that,  in  the  hands  even  of  an  inferior  author,  the 
reader's  curiosity  could  not  but  be  excited  and  gratified.     Moreover, 
though  many  of  the  general  disquisitions  prefixed  to  or  introduced  in 
Robertson's  history  are  marked  by  largeness  of  view  and  lucidity  of 
Jurangement,  his  account  of  many  episodes  of  the  life  of  Charles  V., 
and  in  particular  of  his  retirement  to  San  Yuste,  contains  much  of  the 
romantic  and  theatrical  inaccuracy  which  recent  investigations   have 
dispelled :  and  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  wondrous  story  of  Colum- 
bus and  the  Conquestadors,  he  either  knew  not  or  neglected  vast  stores 
of  information  which  would  have  thrown  a  very  different  light  upon  the 
•  diaracters  and  events  he  had  to  portray.    This  assertion  will  be  amply 
proved  by  comparing  Robertson's  account  of  these  great  events  with 
the  more  recent  labors  of  Prescott,  Motley,  and  others.    In  spite  of 
these  defects,  Robertson's  name  will  always  retain  an  honorable  place 
teiong  the  prose-writers  and  historians  of  England. 

§  3.  But  by  far  the  greatest  name  in  English  historical  literature  — 
indeed  one  of  the  very  foremost  names  in  all  historical  literature  —  is 
that  of  Edward  Gibbon  (1737-1794).  Descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  he  was  .born  at  Putney  near  London  in  1737,  and  was  the 
drandson  of  a  merchant  of  large  fortune.  His  health,  during  his  boy- 
iH>od  and  early  youth,  was  exceedingly  precarious,  and  he  owed  the 
padual  fortifying  of  his  constitution,  and  the  first  development  of  his 
intellectual  faculties,  to  the  more  than  maternal  care  of  an  aunt,  Cathe- 
rine Porten.  His  education  was  at  first  neglected,  but  he  iJi^radually 
Quired  an  insatiable  appetite  for  reading  of  all  kinds,  which  At  length 

*  Robertson  also  published,  in  1791,  an  Hist^ical  Bisquisition  ronceming  tht 
^^^owkdge  which  the  Antients  had  of  India;  a  wc  -k  of  great  merit,  though  now 
H^erseded  bjr  more  recent  investigations. 
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concentrated  itself  upon  historical  literature.  He  passed  a  short MV^  .  . 
at  Westminster  school,  and  was  intrusted  to  several  succcssinpriiMl'^/^^.,. 
tutors,  but  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  was  placed  at  Magdalen  CoBeftV^i:-^^ 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  only  fourteen  months^  still  pursmngtal^^""^. 
studies  in  a  vague  and  desultory  manner.  An  ardent  fit  of  contnwfrl'l^"" ' 
sial  reading,  and  the  arguments  he  found  in  Pascal  and  Bo68uet,<r»|'^^^ 
threw  his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  and  on  Wil''''.'"^ 
formally  embracing  the  Catholic  faith,  his  father,  shocked  at  8BAl''^-'r^^ 
f  postasy,  sent  him  to  Lausanne,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  crtl*^^ 
of  M.  Pavillard,  an  eminent  Swiss  theologian.  The  arguments  ofWi  Vj^'' 
tutor  so  far  prevailed  as  to  induce  him  to  re-enter  the  Protestaj*  l^ '' 
Church,  though  his  religious  belief  from  this  time  forw.ird  was  Bltk  1*^ 

I  art 

more  than  a  sort  of  philosophical  Deism.     In  Switzerland,  however, hs  ■*• 
commenced  that  course  of  regular  and  systematic  study,  which  gnd*  1^ 
ually  filled  his  mind  with  immeasurable  stores  of  sacred  and  profaM  I  ? 
learning:  and  here  too  his  mind  acquired  that  strong  sympathy  with  \^ 
French  modes  of  thought  that  make  him  the  least  national  of  all  oar  I ' 
great  authors.     While   in    Switzerland    he   conceived   a   passion  fix  4' 
Susanne  Curchod,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Necker,  and  the  mother  of  I 
Madame  de  StaOl ;  but  Gibbon's  sensibility  was  never  very  ardent,  and  I 
he  acquiesced,  with  decent  readiness,  in  the  refusal   of  his  father  to  I 
permit  the  union.     Returning  to  England,  he  passed  some  time  in  the   I 
frivolous  pleasures  of  a  young   gentleman   of   fortune;    but  without   I 
relaxing  in  his  intense  diligence  of  study,  which  he  found  means  to   | 
maintain  even  during  the  five  years  he  passed  in  military  service  as 
captain  of  the  Hampshire  militia.     It  was  at  this  period'  that  he  gave 
to   the  world  the  first-fruits   of  his  pen  in  the  excellent  little   essay, 
written  in  French,  on  the  Study  of  Literature,    Between  1763  and  1765 
he  travelled  over  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  while  at  Rome, 
in  1764,  the  first  idea  of  writing  the  historj'  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  Qi 
the  mighty  empire  first  flashed  upon  his  mind.     He  has  given  a  most 
striking  and  picturesque  description  of  the  moments  of  the  generation 
and  the  completion  of  his  great  work.     The  sudden  shock  of  concep- 
tion given  amid  the  sunset  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  "  while  the  barefooted 
friarp  were  singing  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,"  found  its  pic- 
turesque consummation  in  the  "  valley  of  acacias  "-by  the  moonlit  lake 
of  Geneva  in  1787.     Gibbon  returned  to  England  in  1765,  and  set  stren- 
uously to  work  on  the  composition  of  his  history,  tlie  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  the  following  year,  and  was  received  not  only  with 
the  applause  of  the  learned,  but  with  universal  popularity  among  the 
fashionable  world  and  the  ladies.     The  praises  of  Hume  found  an  echo 
in  the  gayest  and  most  frivolous  circles.    At  various  intervals  appeared 
the  successive  volumes,   each  of  which  excited    the  admiration   and 
enthusiasm  which  the  grandeur  of  the  work  was  so  calculated  to  inspire. 
Gibbon  has  related  the  hesitation,  and  almost  terror,  with  which  the 
immense  extent  and  difficulty  of  his  enterprise  at  first  filled  him,  and 
the  fastidious  care  with  which  he  revised  and  re-revised  the  opening 
chapterF,  the  first  of  which  he  wrote  thrice,  and  the  second  twice  overi 
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x^  he  was  satisfied  with  the  style ;  but  as  he  advanced,  the  varioui 
s  of  his  gigantic  subject  took  form  and  symmetry,  and  the  increas- 
facility  of  composition  enabled  him  to  advance  with  steady  speed. 
^A^ith  the  j'ear  1774  begins  Gibbon's  political  career :  he  sat  in  several 
■Ccessive  Parliaments  as  member  for  Liskeard,  and  supported,  with  a 
■^nt  vote  —  for  both  modesty  and  vanity  prevented  him  from  trying 
fortune  as  a  speaker  —  the  ministry,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
,^^-tsnerican  War,  down  to  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet.    Lord 
■^^orth  rewarded  his  constant  adhesion  with  the  post  of  one  of  the  Lords 
^Commissioners  of  Trade,  which  Gibbon  enjoyed  for  about.three  years, 
%ill  the  abolition  of  the  office  in  1782.    In  1783  Gibbon  determined  to 
^ttle  altogether  at  Lausanne.     He  established  himself  in  the  com- 
^rtable  house  which  he  had  purchased  on  the  lovely  shore  of  Lake 
Leman,  a  spot  forever  memorable  from  the  residence  of  this  great 
genius.    This  was  perhaps  the  happiest  part  of  his  life ;  he  was  able  to 
devote  himself  in  tranquillity  to  his  mighty  task,  and  his  leisure  hours 
were  enlivened  with  intellectual  society  and  the  companionship  of  his 
friend  Deyverdun.    At  length  his  residence  at  Lausanne  becoming  dis- 
agreeable in  consequence  of  the  agitation  which  heralded  the  outbreak' 
of  the  French  Revolution,  he  returned  to  London  in  1793,  and  died 
there  in  the  following  year.    The  personal  character  of  Gibbon  was 
rather  respectable  than  attractive.     Of  a  cold  and   somewhat  selfish 
disposition,  he  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  brilliant  intellectual 
circle  which  surrounded  Burke  and  Johnson ;  his  immense  acquirements 
and  refined  manners  rendered  his  conversation  interesting  and  valuable, 
and  his  vanity,  though  concealed  by  good  breeding  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  was  not  incompatible  with  generosity  and  benevolence. 

§  4,  His  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  industry  and  genius. 
The  task  he  undertook,  to  give  a  connected  narrative  of  one  of  the 
most  eventful  oeriods  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  — 

**  Res  Bomanas,  perituraque  regna,"  — 

was  colossal.  It  embraced,  exclusive  of  the  introductory  sketch  of  Re 
man  history  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  of  itself  a  noble  monument  of 
philosophical  research,  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirteen  centuries,  that 
is,  from  about  180  to  1453  A.  D.  This  immense  space  included  not  only 
I  he  manhood  and  the  decrepitude  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Barbarian  nations,  the  establishment  of  the  Bvzantine 
I)ower,  the  reorganization  of  the  European  nations,  the  foundation  of 
the  religious  and  political  system  of  Mahometanism,  and  the  Crusades. 
The  enormous  scope  of  the  undertaking  rendered  indispensable  not 
only  the  most  vast  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  range  of  clas- 
sical, Byzantine,  mediaeval,  and  Oriental  literature,  but  such  a  large- 
ness of  view  as  should  give  a  clear  and  philosophical  account  of  some 
of  tlie  gi'eatest  religious  and  social  changes  that  have  ever  modified  the 
destinies  of  our  race ;  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  Mussulman  domin- 
ion, and  the  institutions  of  Feudalism  and  Chivalry.    Nor  was  th« 
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complexity  of  the  subject  less  formidable  than  its  extent;  whil 
materials  for  much  of  its  treatment  were  to  be  painfull/  sifted  froi 
rubbish  of  the  Byzantine  annalists,  and  the  wild  exaggerations '( 
Eastern  chroniclers.  From  this  immense  chaos  were  to  be  de 
light,  order,  and  regularity,  and  the  historian  was  to  be  familial 
the  whole  range  of  philosophy,  science,  politics,  and  war.  Gibbc 
confessed  that  his  experience  of  parliamentary  tactics  and  the  k 
edge  of  military  affairs  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  House  of 
mons  and  in  the  Hampshire  militia,  had  been  of  signal  service  U 
in  describing  the  deliberations  of  senates  and  the  movemer 
immense  armies ;  for  man  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  his 
possessed  the  rare  art  of  bringing  home  to  our  sympathies  and  i 
standing  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  remote  ages  and  distan 
pies.  Gibbon  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  by  who 
Christian  faith  was  ever  assailed  —  he  was  the  more  dangerous  h 
he  was  insidious.  The  following  is  the  plan  of  his  tactics.  H 
not  formally  deny  the  evidence  upon  which  is  based  the  structi 
Christianity,  but  he  indirectly  includes  that  system  in  the  sam( 
gory  with  the  mythologies  of  paganism.  The  rapid  spread  of 
tianity  he  explains  by  merely  secondary  causes ;  and  in  relatii 
disgraceful  corruptions,  persecutions,  and  superstitions  which  s< 
supplanted  the  pure  morality  of  the  primitive  church,  he  lea 
reader  to  consider  these  less  as  the  results  of  human  crime,  foil 
ambition,  than  as  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  system  itsel 
either  did  not  or  would  not  distinguish  between  the  parceqt 
quoique;  and  represents  what  is  in  reality  an  abuse  as  an  ine 
consequence.    Byron  well  described  him  as 


"  Sappinpf  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer. 
The  lord  of  irony,  that  master-spell.* 


» 


But  the  accusations  of  having  intentionally  distorted  facts  or  g 
authorities  he  has  refuted  in  the  Vindication  in  which  he  replied 
opponents.  In  the  full  and  complete  references  and  quotatior 
which  he  scrupulously  fortifies  his  assertions  and  his  deductions, 
a  panoply  which  offers  few  weak  places  to  the  aa\jBrsary.  The 
erate  opinion  of  Guizot,  whom  no  one  can  accuse  of  indiffere 
religion,  will  be  conclusive  as  to  Gibbon's  merit  on  this  point 
style  is  remarkably  pompous,  elaborate,  and  sonoious  :  originall 
ficial,  it  had  gradually  become  the  natural  garb  of  his  thought 
the  antithetical  and  epigrammatic  structure  of  his  phrases,  and 
immense  preponderance  of  the  Latin  over  the  Teutonic  element 
diction,  Gibbon  is  the  least  English  of  all  our  writers  of  the  first 
and  the  ease  with  which  whole  pages  of  his  writings  maybe  tran 
almost  without  a  change  of  words  or  grammar,  into  French, 
credible  the  statement  of  his  having  for  some  time  hesitated  'tt 
to  compose  his  work  in  that  language  or  his  mother- tongue.  \ 
so  fastidious  in  his  search  after  elegance,  that  to  avoid  the  repc 
at  close  inter>'als,  of  a  name  or  ev^nt,  he  is  apt,  each  time  it 
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\j^T  the  first,  to  express  it  by  a  periphrasis  or  an  incidental  alhifiiou, 
►  imderstand  which  often  demands  from  the  reader  a  degree  of  knowl- 
ige  which  few  readers  possess,  and  this  is  sometimes  the  cause  cf 
k>scurity.  His  desjcriptions  of  events,  as  of  battles,  of  nations,  of 
» dividual  characters,  are  wonderfully  life-like  and  animated;  and  his 
tuef  sin  against  good  taste  is  a  somewhat  too  gorgeous  and  highly- 
olored  tone.  His  imagination  was  sensuous,  and  he  dwells  with 
;veater  enthusiasm  upon  material  grandeur  than  upon  moral  eleva« 
Ion;  for  his  moral  susceptibilities  do  not  appear  of  a  very  lofty  order, 
ie  had  in  common  with  Voltaire  a  peculiar  and  most  offensive  delight 
ki  dwelling  upon  scandalous  and  immoral  stories,  and  this  tendency, 
Vliich  in  Voltaire's  light  and  fleering  style  is  less  repulsive,  becomes 
loubly  odious  when  exhibited  in  combination  with  Gibbon's  solemn 
ud  majestic  language. 

§  5.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  social  and  literary  history 
of  this  period  is  that  of  Samuel  Johnson  (1709-1784).    Ilis  career  was 
eminently  that  of  a  man  of  letters;  and  the  slow  and  laborious  efforts 
by  which,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  personal  as  well  as  material,  he 
nised  himself  to  the  highest  intellectual  supremacy  present  a  spectacle 
iqually  instructive  to  us  and  honorable  to  him.     He  was  born  in  1709, 
the  son  of  a  learned,  but  poor  and  struggling  provincial  bookseller  in 
Lichfield ;  and  he  exhibited,  from  his  very  childhood,  the  same  singular 
anion  of  mental  power  and  constitutional  indolence,  ambition  and  hyp- 
ochondriacal gloom,  which  distinguished  him  through  life.     He  was 
disfigured  and  half  blinded  by  a  scrofulous  disorder,  which  seamed  and 
deformed  a  face  and  figure  naturally  imposing,  and  at  the  same  time 
•fflicted  him  with  strange  and  involuntary  contortions,  reacting  also  upon 
his  mind  and  temper,  and  making  him  sombre,  despondent,  and  irrita- 
J>le.    In  the  various  humble  seminaries,  where  he  received  his  early 
education,  he  unfailingly  took  the  first  place ;  and  being  assisted  by  a 
benevolent  patron  with  the  means  of  studying  at  the  University,  he  car- 
•^d  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  an  amount  of  scholarship  very  rare 
*t  his  age.     Here  he  remained  about  three  j'ears,  remarkable  for  the 
foughness  and  uncouthness  of  his  manners,  and  no  less  for  his  wit  and 
Hsubordi nation,  as  well  as  for  that  sturdy  spirit  of  independence  which 
iftade  him  reject  with  indignation  any  offer  of  assistance.     The  story  of 
^is  throwir.g  away  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  which   some  one,  pitying  the 
Poverty  of  the  ragged  student,  had  placed  at  his  door,  is  striking,  and 
S^en  pathetic.     His  father's  affairs  being  in  hopeless  confusion,  and  the 
i>romi8e8  of  assistance  not  being  fulfilled,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
University  without  a  degree ;  and  receiving,  at  his  father's  de;ith,  only 
>o/.  as  his  share  of  the  inheritance.,  he  abandoned  it  to  his  mother's  use., 
for  he  was  ever  a  most  dutiful  and  generous  son,  and  entered  upon  the 
hard  career  of  teacher  and  usher  in  various  provincial  schools.     For 
fiuccess   in  this  profession  he  was  equally  unfitted  by  his  person,  his 
nature,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind  and  acquirements ;  and 
»fter  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  keep  a  school  himself  at  Edial,  near 
Lichfield,  he  bcjan  ths,t  tremendous  strugjjle  yj\lV\  \v.'"»ot  ;xxvd  vi^^xNl^NtVyvcU 
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continued  during  thirty  jcars.  His  first  literarj  undertaking  viit1(i>  'r 
translation  of  Father  Lobo's  Trai'cls  tn  Adysst'ma,  but  his  hopes  dl^'-^' 
success  meeting  with  little  but  disappointment,  he  determined  to lanndk  \\k^'i 
upon  the  great  ocean  of  London  literary  life.  In  1736  he  had  inarned  Idl-^ 
Mrs.  Porter,  a  widow  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  but  whom,  notwitb*  l^.c 
standing  her  defects  of  person  and  cultivation,  he  always  loved  with tht  I-^Jp 
energy  of  his  masculine  and  affectionate  character.  In  1737  he  trav-  1  ic' 
elled  to  London  in  company'  with  David  Garrick,  one  of  the  few  pupils  I  \:, 
he  had  liad  under  his  charge  at  Edial,  who  was  destined,  in  anotiier  I  ^ 
path,  to  follow  a  brilliant  career.  Garrick's  ambition  was  to  appear  un  I  < 
tlic  stage,  where  he  speedily  took  the  first  place,  and  Johnson  canieil  1 1 
with  him  th6  unfinished  MS.  of  his  tragedy  Irene,  Without  fortune,  I  ^ 
without  friends,  of  singularly  uncoutli  and  forbidding  exterior,  Johnson  I , 
entered  upon  the  career — then  perhaps  at  its  lowest  ebb  of  profit  and  I 
respectability  —  of  a  bookseller's  hack,  or  literary  drudge.  He  became  I 
a  contributor  to  divers  journals,  and  particularly  to  the  Gentlemaiii  I 
Magazine^  then  carried  on  by  its  founder.  Cave ;  and  as  an  obscure  I 
laborer  for  the  press  he  furnished  criticisms,  prefaces,  translations,  in  I 
short  all  kinds  of  ifumlg^  literary  work,  and  ultimately  supplied  c^'iT'^rts  I 
of  the  proceedings  in  PAi|inmg||ijK though  the  names  of  the  speakers,  in  I 
obedience  to  thjjtlaw  '^^^jJPtl^gn^  rendered  it  penal  to  reproduce  the  I 
debates,  were  disguised  uffier  ir5a|hary  titles.  He  first  emerged  into  I 
popularity  in  1730,  by  tire  publioJhog" of  4ii&  satire  entitled  London^  an  | 
admirable  paraphrase  oi^'i||^idp^||ion  of  the  thirteenth  satire  of  Juve- 
nal, in  which,  he  adapts  theWonnients" aCnd  topics  of  the  grent  Roman 
poet  to  the  neglect  of  letters  ift  London,  and  the  humiliations  which  an 
honest  man  must  encounter  in  a  society  where  foreign  quacks  &nd  native 
scoundrels  could  alone  hope  for  success.  During  this  miserable  and 
obscure  portion  of  his  career,  when  he  dined  in  a  cellar  upon  sixpenny- 
worth  of  meat  and  a  pennyworth  of  bread,  when  he  signed  himself,  in 
a  note  to  his  employer,  "yours,  impransus^  S.  Johnson,"  "vyhen  his  rat^- 
ged  coat  and  torn  shoes  made  him  ashamed  to  appear  at  the  table  of 
his  publisher,  and  caused  him  to  devour  his  dinner  behind  a  screen,  he 
retained  all  his  native  dignity  of  mind  and  severe  honesty  of  principle. 
There  is  something  affecting  in  the  picture  of  this  great  and  noble  mine 
laboring  on  through  toil  and  distress  which  would  have  crushed  most 
men,  and  which,  though  it  roughened  his  manners,  only  intensified  his 
humanity,  and  augmented  his  self-respect.  In  1744  he  published  tlie 
Life  of  Savage^  that  unhappy  poet  whose  career  was  so  extraordinary, 
and  whose  vices  were  not  less  striki  g  than  his  talents.  Johnson  had 
known  him  well,  and  thej'  had  often  wandered  supperless  and  homeless 
about  the  streets  at  midnight.  The;  vigorous  and  manly  thought  ex- 
pressed in  Johnson's  sonorous  language  rendered  this  biography  popu- 
lar; but  the  improvement  in  the  author's  circumstances  was  very  tardy 
in  making  its  appearance :  no  literary  life  was  ever  a  more  correct  exem- 
plification than  that  of  Johnson,  of  the  truth  of  his  own  majestic  line : 
*'  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed." 
§  6.  During  the  eight  years  extending  from  1747  to  1755  Johnson  wa» 
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^Saged  iu  the  execution  of  his  laborious  undertaking,  the  compilation 
^^  his  great  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language^  which  long  occu'? 
4>ied  the  place  among  us  of  the  Dictionarj-  of  the  Academy  in  Franc 
^Jid  Spain.    The  etj-mological  part  of  this  great  work,  in  consequen^T 
^f  Johnson  sharing  the  then  almost  universal  ignorance  of  the  Teu-* 
%)nic  languages,  is  totally  without  value ;  but  the  accuracy  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  definitions,  and  above  all  the  interesting  quota* 
lions  adduced  to  exemplify  the  different  senses  of  the  words,  render  it  a 
look  that  may  always  be  read  with  pleasure.    The  compilers  ol  the 
French  and  Spanish  Dictionaries  do,  indeed,  quote  passages,  in  sup- 
port of  the  meanings  they  assign  to  words,  from  the  great  classical   ' 
Ivriters  of  their  respective  literature ;  but  these  quotations  have  no  fur- 
ther interest,  or  even  sense,  than  is  necessary  to  exhibit  the  particular 
meaning  of  the  word  illustrated,  while  Johnson*s  are  either  some  strik- 
ing passage  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  or  some  historical  fact  or  srcien- 
tific  axiom  or  definition.     Thus  a  page  of  Johnson's  Dictiojiary  always 
gratifies  a  curiosity  quite  independent  of  mere  philological  research. 
When  we  think  of  this  solitary  scholar  with  painful  industry  compiling 
a  great  national  work,  at  least  not  inferior  to  productions  w^hich  in 
fe^yi^i€J-  countries  have  occupied  the  attention  of  learned  and  richly  en- 
E"^ 'flowed  societies  during  a  great  numbeg  of  j'^ears,  we  cannot  but  feel 
\  ^eep  admiration  for  our  countryman.     While  engaged  in  this  laborious, 
~"    task  ihe  diverted  his  mind  by  the  publication  of  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wisheiy^z.  companion  to  his  London^  being  a  similar  imitation  of  the 
tenth  satire  mf  his  Roman  prototype.    This  is  written  in  a  loftier,  more 
solemn  and  declamatoiy-  style  than  the  preceding  poem,  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Johnson's  dignifiea'  J"^^  pomewhat  gloomy  rhetoric.    The 
illustrations,  drawn  from  history,  of  tne  H^ftility  of  those  objects  "which 
men  sigh  for,  literary,  military,  or  politicdi  viMio^v/n.  beauty,  wealth, 
long  life,  or  splendid  alliances,  Johnson  has  reproduoed  ^ith-  kindred 
vigor;  but  he  has  added  several  of  his  own,  where  '-c  bii  v^-s  .?  pi^wci 
and  grandeur  in  no  sense  inferior  to  that  of  Juvenal,     j-.ns  to  ;ii»A4' 
striking  picture  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  related  with  such  grim  \  •I'rr'-.r 
by  the  Roman  satirist,  Johnson  has  added  the  not  less  impressive  picv 
ture  of  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey,  and  his  episode  of  Charles  XII.  is  no 
unworthy  counterpart  to  the  portrait  of  Hannibal.     At  about  the  same 
time  Johnson   brought  out  upon   the   stage,  principally  through  the 
friendly  interest  of  Garrick,  who  was  now  the  principal  theatrical  man- 
ager, the  tragedy  of  Irene,  which  had  long  been  in  vain  awaiting  the 
o^"»portunity  of  representation.    ItsiSkiccess  was  insignificant,  and  indeed 
could  not  have  been  otherwise,  for  the  plot  of  the  piece  is  totally  devoid 
of  interest  and  probability;  there  is  no  discrimination  of  character,  no 
painting  of  passion,  and  the~\vork  consists  of  a  series  of  lofty  moral 
declamations  in  Johnson's  labored  r.nd  rhetorical  style. 

§  7.  Johnson  foun»led,  and  carried  on  alone,  two  periodical  papers 
jn  the  style  that  Addison  and  Steele  had  rendered  so  popular.  These 
were  the  Idler ^  "which,  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  the  Rambler,  appcar- 
*ag  twice  a  week  and  sold  at  a  low  price.    The  ^ase,  grace,  pleasantry, 
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mui  variety  which  gave  puch  charm  to  the  Taticr  and  Spectator  in 

totally  incompatible  with  the  heavy,  antithetical,  ponderous  manner  of. 
Johnson;  and  his  ^ood  sense,  piety,  and  sombre  tone  of  morality  an 
but  a  jK)or  substitute  for  the  mite  ingenium  and  knowledge  of  the  worU." 
display »>il  in   his  models.     Yet  though  bearing  every  mark  of  labof^ 
Johnson  s  e.sMiys  were  written  with  great  rapidity,  and  often  despatcl 
to  the  press  without  rcvisal.     This  species  of  periodical  essay-writing, 
Which  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  on  taste  and  manners  iu  ihe^ 
eighteenth  century,  maybe  said  to  terminate  with  the  /?<7jyf^/tfr,  though , 
continued  with  gradually  increasing  want  of  originality  by  other  writen,, 
lill  it  ^'inally  died  out  with  Ilawkesworth,  Moore,  and  Bonnell  Thon-, 
ton.*  the  former  of  whom  was  but  a  feeble  mimic  of  the  Johnsonita 
manner.    Johnson's  mother  died  in  1759,  and  he  wrote  with  extnuw^^ 
dinary  rapidity,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  her  funerdf. 
his  once-celebrated  moral   tale,  Rasselas^  Prince  of  Abyssinia,    Thi 
manners  and  scenery  of  this  story  are  neither  those  of  Oriental  noCj 
of  any  other  known  country,  and  the  book  is  little  else  but  a  series  of  1 
dialogues  and  reflections,  embodying  the  author's  ideas  on  an  immenn; 
variety  (.\  subjects  connected  with  art,  literature,  society,  and  philoso*^ 
pliy,  and  his   lofty,  but  gloomy  and  discouraging  principles  ofet 
and   religion.     It  has  sometimes  been  fancifully  contrasted  with 
Candida  of  Voltaire,  and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  twa  nt 
tontemporary  works  presenting  a  more  complete  anttgoul&n:  iQ 
dency  and  manner. 

At  various  periods  of  his  career  John?  in  hpd  ^i".?n  +0, /fve 
several   political   pamphlets,  generrli;   Ji-itixi'-/.;icncd  Tbi' the^iolenoe, 
with  which  arbitrary  Hor^-in-r;  r'-c    jr;i  .i.a!h&:d;  and  lor  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  sen*-  *tnH  -.  :..t  •      ". 'iii-rtcH  i>rej'.id.ice.    Thus  he  was  an  ardent 
opponent   o^       •    r    ;»iis  of  :he  A.i'Crican  colonies  to  revolt  against, 
opprc''*'  •  irc.i:gh  his  whole  life  exhibited  an  ardent  advocacy; 

'  "^  ^  <t^.  w  r  .  ciyctrines,  singularly  at  variance  with  his  liberalitr  iai 
.  i  ■;cr  * ,  '>  "i.  *l'as  not  till  1762,  when  the  philosopher  had  reaoic 
tl-  ii".  ■?  01  iiity- three,  that  he  emerged  from  the  constant  poverty  whic 
had  hitherto  almost  overwhelmed  him,  and  against  which  he  had  so 
valiantly  struggled.  At  the  accession  of  George  III.  the  government 
hoped  to  gain  popularity  by  showing  some  favor  to  art  and  letters;  and 
Johnson,  who  now  occupied  an  honorable  and  leading  position  as  1 

♦  John  HAWKESwoaxH  (1715-1773)  edited  The  Adventurer,  which  appeared 
twice  a  week  from  17*32  to  17'>1.    Ilawkesworth  also  translated  TelemachuSt  *i>^  i 
wrote  an  account  of  Ca]>tain  Cook's  voyages. 

Tdward  Mooke  (1712-1757)  edited  The  IForW,  which  appeard  weekly  from 
17i>3  to  IT'V),  and  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Earl  of  Chet 
terfield,  Horace  Walpole,  and  other  distinguished  literary  men.    Moore  likewise   ' 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  The  Gamester,  ' 

IJONNKLL  TnoiiNTOx  (1721-17C8)  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Oror^ 
Colniai  the  elder,  The  CoiinoUseur,  which  appeared  from  1754  to  1750.  'fliomtoo 
Was  thj  author  of  several  other  works  ;  but  he  is  best  known  by  his  traniUtiMl 
of  Plautus,  which  he  made  in  conjunction  with  Warner  and  Colinaa. 
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arelist  and  poet,  was  gratified  by  Lord  Bute  with  a  p/nsion  of  300/. 
ptar.  Johnson  now  found  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  j.laccd 
ovcwant,  and  was  able  to  indulge  not  only  his  constitutional  inilo- 
3ce,  but  that  noble  charity  and  benevolence  which  transformed  his 
lulling  into  a  sort  of  asylum  for  helpless  indigence.  In  tpito  of 
Bown  poverty  he  had  maintained  under  his  roof  a  strange  assembly 

pensioners  on  his  bounty,  whose  only  claims  upon  him  were  their 
fcnities  and  their  distress.  There  was  Anna  Williams,  a  blind 
•ttcss,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  and  Levett,  a  sort  of  humble  practitioner  of 
^idnc  among  the  most  miserable  classes  of  London  ;  and  a  thousand 
tecdotcs  are  related  of  the  generosity  of  Johnson  to  these  inmates, 
^th  whose  quarrels  and  repinings  he  bore,  and  over  whom  he  watched 
^tt  unrelaxing  kindness. 

f8.  At  this  period  of  his  life  Johnson  became  acquainted  with 
'tEs  BoswELL  (1740-1795),  whose  biograj)hy  of  the  old  sai^c  is  pcr- 
^8  the  most  perfect  and  interesting  account  of  a  literary  life  and  a 
rary  epoch  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Boswcll  was  a  young 
ttish  advocate  of  good  family  and  fortune;  he  belonged  to  a  nation 
Ch  Johnson  regarded  with  unreasonable  and  almost  ludicrous  aver 

;  he  was  vain,  tattling,  frivolous,  -and  contemptible  in  the  highest 
!*ee,  totally  deficient  both  in  self-respect,  tact,  and  solidity  of  princi- 

3'et  his  sincere  •admiration  for.  Johnson  established  a  lasting 
idship  between  these  incompatible  characters,  and  Boswell  has 
juced  not  only  the  most  lively  and  vivid  portrait  of  the  person, 
mers,  and  coijversation  of  Johnson,  but  the  most  admirable  picture 
he  society  amid  which  he  played  so  brilliant  a  part.  Among  the 
it  celebrated  social  meetings  of  that  age  of  clubs  was  the  society 
ided  by  Johnson,  and  in  which  his  friends  Reynolds,  Burke,  Garrick, 
lop  Percy,  Goldsmith,  Bennet  Langton,  Beauclerc,  and  others, 
e  prominent  figures.  Indeed  from  its  very  foundation  the  most 
inguished  artists,  convcrscrs,  and  men  of  letters  have  been  mem- 
j  of  this  club;  and  Boswell's  delight  was  to  record  the  **  wit  combats  " 
ch  were  incessantly  taking  place  among  them,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
ry  fragment  that  he  could  collect  by  hearsay  and  observation,  of  the 
mers  and  converse  of  his  idol.  Thus  he  has  given  us,  with  a  con- 
imate  skill  only  the  more  astonishing  from  what  we  know  of  his 
racter,  the  most  accurate  yet  lively  transcript  of  the  intellectual 
iety  of  Johnson's  day.  Johnson's  powers  of  conversation  were 
•aordinary :  he  delighted  in  discussion,  and  had  acquired  by  constant 
ctice  the  art  of  expressing  himself  with  pointed  force  and  elegance, 
le  the  ponderous  antitheses  and  sesquipedalian  diction  of  his  written 
e  wtire  replaced  by  a  muscular  and  idiomatic  expression  which 
ncd  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  his  weighty  thoughts,  his  apt  illus- 
ions, and  his  immense  stores  of  reading  and  observation.  He  often 
ued  for  victory;  and  the  ingenious  paradox  and  sledge-hammer 
artees  with  which  he  sometimes  overwhelmed  opposition,  are  by  no 
ins  the  least  interesting  traits  of  his  wonderful  sk.\\\  m  %oc\^V  cQxvKs.'tX.. 
rdlj  aiy  subject  was  broached  on  which  ]o^m\so\\  WCl  woV  ^c»x«\a'CeL\^S^ 
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ingenious,  if  hot  admirable,  to  say.  This  was  perhaps  the  most 
and  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life.  He  made  the  acquaintan 
family  of  Thrale,  a  rich  brewer  and  member  of  the  House  of  D 
who,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was  filled  with  admiratio 
varied  and  imposing  talents  of  the  great  wit  and  writer,  an 
wife  was  equally  famous  for  her  own  talents  and  for  the  bri| 
lectual  society  she  loved  to  assemble  round  her.  At  Thral 
in  London,  as  well  as  at  his  luxurious  villa  at  Streatliam, 
was  for  many  years  a  frequent  and  an  honored  guest.  IXis  coi 
studied,  his  sickness  was  nursed,  his  coarseness  of  manner 
and  down  to  the  time  of  Thrale's  death  Johnson  enjoyed  unde 
all  that  friendship  and  respect,  aided  by  boundless  wealth,  o 
This  connection,  which  lasted  about  fourteen  years,  gave  Jol 
opportunity  of  frequenting  refined  society;  and  in  the  coi 
the  Thralcs  he  made  several  excursions  to  different  parts  of 
and  once  indeed  as  far  as  Paris.  He  undertook,  unfortunat 
fame,  the  task  of  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Shakspeare,  an 
for  which  he  was  unfitted  not  only  by  his  little  sympathy 
romantic  class  of  poetry  of  which  Shakspeare  is  the  chief  i 
tive,  but  by  an  almost  total  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  "\ 
Shakspeare's  age,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  which  is  of  course 
requisite  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  explain  the  obscurities  c 
The  edition,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  happy  rem 
sensible  selection  from  the  commentaries  of  preceding  anr 
quite  unworthy  of  Johnson's  reputation.  In  1773  Johnson 
in  company  with  his  friend  Boswell,  an  expedition  to  the  I 
loumey  which  would  in  those  days  have  appeared  almost  as 
ing  as  would  now  an  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
voyage  not  only  enabled  him  to  make  acquaintance  with  Sc 
the  Scots,  and  thus  to  dissipate  many  of  his  old  prejudices 
country  and  tlie  people,  but  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  exe 
observation  and  curiosity  on  a  region  entirely  new  to  him 
visited  by  travellers.  The  volume  in  which  he  gives  an  aco 
impressions  contains  many  interesting  and  characteristic 
His  last  work  of  any  consequence,  and  which  is  also  unquest 
btjst,  was  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  originating  in  the  propos 
him  by  several  publishers  that  he  should  write  a  few  lines  of 
cal  and  critical  preface  to  the  collected  works  of  the  Englisl 
which  they  were  preparing  an  edition.  Johnson  accepted  th 
the  work  far  outgrew  the  limits  originally  proposed,  and  he 
an  invaluable  series  of  literary  portraits.  Unfortunately  the 
gether  excluded  the  greatest  poets  that  our  literature  has  pro 
admitted  no  names,  excepting  those  of  Milton,  Butler,  Di 
Pope,  which  can  be  ranked  in  the  first,  or  even  very  high  in 
class.  It  seemed  as  if  the  plan  had  been  purposely  designed 
what  was  undoubtedly  the  least  poetical  epoch  of  our  liters 
Johnson  performed  his  task  with  such  skill,  and  poured  fort 
dantly  the  stores  of  his  sound  sense  and  acute  reflection,  that 
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lot  only  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  in  the  language,  bui 
iin,  in  spite  of  the  narrowness  of  the  author's  literary  creed,  in- 
erable  passages  of  the  liappicst  and  most  v. original  criticism, 
.cularly  in  the  appreciation  of  those  writers  who,  belonging  to 
t  is  called  the  classical  or  artificial  school,  exhibit  characteristics 
:h  Johnson  ivas  capable  of  appreciating.  His  remarks  upon  the 
ry  of  Cowley,  Waller,  and  Pope  are  admirable;  and  his  immense 
K\-ledge  of  life,  and  sharp  and  weighty  sense,  have  filled  his  pages 
I  striking  and  valuable  observations.  He  incorporated  with  this 
k  his  previously  written  Life  of  Savage ;  and  on  comparing  the  style 
his  book  with  his  preceding  productions,  we  are  struck  by  its  com- 
ative  freedom  from  that  pompous  and  rhetorical  tone  which 
igures  his  earlier  prose-writings,  in  which  the  abuse  of  antithesis, 
:arefully  balanced  sentences,  and  of  the  employment  of  long  Latin- 
i  words,  had  been  carried  so  far  as  almost  to  justify  his  writing  being 
lied  the  title  of  idiomatic  English.  In  1784  this  good  man  and 
orous  writer  died,  after  suffering  severely  from  dropsy  and  a  com- 
cation  of  disorders ;  and  it  is  consoling  to  reflect  that  tlic  morbid 
d  almost  hypochondriac  horror  of  death  which  had  tormented  him 
ring  his  whole  existence  gave  way,  under  the  influence  of  his  strong 
igious  sentiments,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  moment  he  had  so 
saded,  to  a  calm  and  resignation  worthy  of  so  wise  and  so  benevolent 
character.  Few  literary  men  have  enjoyed  so  much  deference  as 
hnson  :  both  his  virtues  and  his  defects,  his  talents  and  his  weaknesses, 
utributed  to  make  him  the  king  of  his  circle;  and  it  is  less  a  matter 
'  surprise  that  the  hardships  of  his  early  life  should  have  left  a  stamp 
'  coarseness  and  ferocity  upon  his  manners  and  demeanor,  than  that 
le  causes  which  made  him  rough  and  bearish  in  argument,  and  care- 
ss of  the  minor  decencies  of  social  intercourse,  should  never  have 
Killed  the  undeviating  purity  of  his  moral  principles,  nor  diminished 
le  tenderness  of  his  heart.  He  was  a  singular  mixture  of  prejudice 
id  liberality,  of  scepticism  and  credulity,  of  bigotry  and  candor :  and 
ith  that  paradoxical  strangeness  which  pervades  all  his  personality, 
e  know  him  better,  and  admire  him  more,  in  the  unadorned  records 
hich  Boswell  has  given  of  his  conversational  triumphs,  than  in  those 
letorical  and  elaborate  writings  which  his  contemporaries  thought  so 
Uignificent,  but  which  more  recent  generations  seem  likely  to  condemn 
>  comjiarative  oblivion. 

§  9.  The  name  of  Edmund  Burke  (1731-1797)  has  already  occurred 
lore  than  once  as  connected  with  Johnson  and  the  accomplished  liter- 
ry  society  of  that  day.  Burke  was  a  man  of  powerful  and  versatile 
enuis,  carrj'ing  the  fervor  and  imagery  of  a  great  orator  into  philc- 
>phical  discussion,  and  uniting  in  himself  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
latcsman,  the  writer,  and  the  philosopher.  His  predominant  quality 
as  a  burning  and  dazzling  enthusiasm  for  whatever  object  attracted 
16  sympathies,  and  in  the  service  of  this  enthusiasm  he  impressed  all 
c  disciplined  forces  of  his  learning,  his  logic,  and  his  historical  and 
ilitical  knowledge.     His  mind  resembled  the   Puritan   regiments  of 
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Cromwell,  which  moved  to  battle  with  the  precision  of  machines,  irUk 
burning  with  the  fiercest  ardor  of  fanaticism.     His  sympathies  ireit 
indeed  generally  exeitcd  by  generous  pity  for  misfortune,  and  hornx 
at  cruelty  and  injustice ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  his  rupbire  with  Fox, 
his  spleridid  oratorical  display  in  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastingi, 
and  his  furious  denunciation  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  very  exoe» 
of  his  tenderness   made  him  cruel,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  detn- 
t.ilion  of  injustice  made  him  unjust.     He  was  the   son  of  a  Dublin 
nllorney,  came  early  to  England  to  study  law,  but  commenced  hii 
rareer  as  a  miscellaneous  writer  in  magazines.     He  was  the  founder 
and  first  author  of  the  Antiual  Register^  a  useful  epitome  of  political  ! 
and  general  facts,  and  gained  his  first  reputation  by  his  Essay  on  tk 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  a  short  treatise  in  which  ingenuity  is  more  pc^ 
ceptible  than  solidity  of  reasoning,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  club  where  Johnson,  Reynolds, 
and   Goldsmith   used   to  assemble.    Burke's  powers   of  conversation 
were  most  extraordinary;  his  immense  and  varied  stores  of  knowle^ 
were  poured  forth  in  language  unequalled  for  its  splendor  of  illustration; 
and  Johnson,  jealous  as  he  was  of  his  own  social  supremacy,  confessed 
that  in  Burke  he  encountered  a  fully  equal  antagonist.     Burke's  political 
career  commenced  as  Secretary  to  Hamilton  in  Ireland,  and  he  was 
afterwards  attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  Lord  Rockingham.    He 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  successively  for  Wendover,  Bristol,  and 
Malton,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  debaters  during  the  agi- 
tated period  of  the  American  War  and  the  French  Revolution.    He 
formed  part  of  more  than  one  ministry,  and  was  successively  either  in 
power  or  in  opposition  in  the  successive  administrations  of  Rocking- 
ham, North,  Grenville,  and  others.      For  a  short  time"  he  held   the 
lucrative  post  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  the  Rockingham  cabinet. 
The  culminating  points  of  his  political  life  were  his  share  in  the  famous 
India  Bill,  which  was   to  entirely  change  the  administration  of  our 
Eastern   dependencies,  and  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  which 
lasted  from  1786  to  1795,  and  terminated  with  the  acquittal  of  the  ac- 
cused.    In  this  majestic  and  solemn  scene,  where  a  great  nation  sat  in 
public  judgment  upon  a  great  criminal,  Burke    plaj'ed  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  part :  he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment 
in  the  name  of  the  Commons,  and  his  speech  is  one  of  the  sublimest 
philippics  that  ancient  or  modern  oratory  can  show.     He  had  heated 
his  imagination  in  contemplating  the  vast,  gorgeous,  and  picturesque 
nations  and  history  of  the  East,  and  his  almost  morbid  philanthropy 
was  intensified  by  the  consciousness  of  his  proud  position  as  a  defender 
of  ancient  and  oppressed  populations  before  the  venerable  bar  of  his- 
tory and  the  English  people.     It  is  curious  to  observe  how  gradually 
his   speeches  and  writings  increase   in  vividness  of  coloring   and   in 
intensity  of  passion  as  he  advanced  in  life:  his  powerful  mind  almost 
lost  its  balance  under  the  shock  of  that  bitter  disappointment  caused 
by  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  his  unrivalled  polit- 
icjii  sagacity  could  foresee  nothing  but  'inmingled  evil.    The  Reign  of 
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5|Perror  transformed  Burke  from  a  constitutional  Whig  into  a  Tory,  but 
§X  the  same  time  animated  his  genius  to  some  of  its  most  unrivalled 
•bursts  of  eloquence.  The  close  of  this  great  and  good  man's  life  wa» 
melancholy ;  the  loss  of  his  son,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  crushed  all 
his  hopes,  and  elicited  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  pathetic  ora- 
tory. His  finest  written  compositions  are  his  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord^ 
in  which  he  defends  himself  against  the  aspersions  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  had  attacked  him  for  accepting  a  pension,  his  Reflections 
on  t/ie  French  Revolution,  and  his  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace*  In 
Parliament,  though  his  speeches  were  perhaps  unequalled  for  splendor 
of  illustration,  for  an  almost  supernatural  acuteness  of  political  fore- 
eight,  and  for  the  profoundest  analysis  of  constitutional  principles,  he 
-was  often  less  popular  than  many  inferior  debaters :  he  spoke  over  the 
heads  of  his  audience,  but  he  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great- 
est orators  and  statesmen  of  any  age  or  country. 

§  10.  The  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  very  gloomy 
and  agitated  crisis.  The  dispute  between  Great  Britain  arid  her  Amer- 
ican colonies,  the  lowering  and  ominous  looming  of  the  great  revolu- 
tionary tempest  of  France,  and  many  internal  subjects  of  dissension 
involving  important  constitutional  questions,  rendered  the  political 
atmosphere  gloomy  and  thunder-charged.  From  about  the  beginning 
of  1769,  and  with  occasional  interruptions  down  to  1772,  there  appeared 
in  the  "  Public  Advertiser,"  one  of  the  leading  London  journals,  then 
published  by  Woodfall,  a  series  of  Letters  for  the  most  part  signed 
Junius,  They  exhibited  so  much  weight  and  dignity  of  style,  and  so 
minute  an  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  party  tactics,  and  breathed 
such  a  lofty  tone  of  constitutional  principle,  combined  with  such  a  bit- 
terness, and  even  ferocity^  of  personal  invective,  that  their  influence  was 
unbounded.  Government  made  the  most  violent,  but  fruitless  efforts 
to  discover  the  writer,  and  Woodfall  submitted  to  severe  punishment, 
though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  too  was  kept  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  real  name  of  his  correspondent.  The  chief  objects  of 
the  attack  of  Junius  were  the  Dukes  of  Graflon  and  Bedford,  and  he 
strongly  pronounced  himself  against  the  infringement  of  constitutional 
liberty  in  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
seizure  of  his  papers :  but  the  concealed  writer  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  great  public  questions,  but  exhibits  minute  knowledge  of  dis- 
putes and  intrigues  in  the  subordinate  department  of  the  War-ofHce, 
and  shows  all  the  rancor  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  personally  ag- 
gfrieved.  The  whole  annals. of  political  controversy  show  nothing  so 
bitter  and  terrible  as  the  personalities  and  invectives  of  Junius^  which 
are  rendered  more  formidable  by  the  lofty  dignity  of  the  language,  and 
by  tlie  moderate  and  constitutional  principles  which  he  professes  to 
maintain..  These  letters  will  always  be  regarded  as  masterpieces  in 
their  particular  style.  Many  efforts,  some  very  learned,  ingenious, 
and  elaborate,  have  been  employed  to  clear  up  the  riddle  of  the  real 
authorship  of  these  letters :  but  the  enigma  still  remains  one  of  the 
most  mysteri  3us  in  the  history  of  lette*  s.    Burke,  Hamilton,  Francisi 
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Ljrttelton,  and  Lord  George  SackviUe,  have  been  success 
upon  as  the  writer ;  and  the  mingled  glory  and  shame  —  gl 
high  merits  of  the  composition,  and  shame  for  the  atrociou 
caiiminy  —  have  been  transported  by  successive  demonstrati' 
or  to  the  other.  Among  the  numerous  claimants  to  the  doul 
Sir  Philip  Francis  appears  to  have  the  strongest  suffrages :  1 
of  Macaulay,  whose  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  time  was 
is  unconditionally  in  favor  of  Francis :  but  a  recent  inves* 
bj  ought  forward  some  ingenious  arguments  in  favor  of  Ly 
16  hardly  probable  that  this  curious  and  much-vexed  questic 
ever  be  settled  by  anything  more  conclusive  than  more  or 
presumptive  evidence;  and  the  authorship  of  the  Letters 
will  remain  a  singular  example  of  an  unsolved  political  m 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  or  the  Executioner  of  Charles  I.  H 
may  be,  the  letters  themselves  will  ever  be  a  monument  o 
but  fiercest  political  invective. 

§  11,  Adam  Smith  (i 723-1 790)  was  the  founder,  in  Eng) 
science  of  Political  Economy.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  e 
a  high  degree  that  aptitude  for  moral,  metaphysical,  an( 
investigation  which  seems  to  be  so  general  in  his  countr 
Buccessively  Professor  of  Logic  and  of  Moral  Philosophy 
versity  of  Glasgow.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  lectured  \ 
at  Edinburgh  on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres,  and  was  persuad 
with  the  young  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  whose  education  he  sup 
His  most  important  work  is  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  the  fruit  of  ten  years  of  study  a 
gation,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  for  modern  econon 
It  was  the  first  systematic  treatise  produced  in  England  u 
important  subject,  and  though  not  free  from  erroneous  dedu 
the  most  valuable  contribution  ever  made  to  a  science  ther 
its  infancy,  and  which  was  destined,  thanks  in  a  great  mea 
clear  and  logical  reasoning  and  abundant  and  popular  illu 
exert  an  immense  and  beneficial  influence  on  legislation  and 
The  fundamental  principles  taught  by  Adam  Smith  are  ( 
gold  and  silver  are  by  no  means  wealth  either  to  individu: 
munities,  being  only  symbols  and  conventional  represei 
value ;  that  labor  is  the  true  source  of  riches,  and  that  any 
ference  with  the  distribution  or  production  of  commoditie 
aggravate  the  evils  it  is  intended  to  cure.  He  was  the  first  t 
apt  and  picturesque  illustration,  the  wonderful  results  of  t 
of  labor,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pre 
moral  and  metaphysical  theories  are  now  nearly  forgotte 
Inquiry  will  ever  remain  the  alphabet  or  text-book  of  the 
science  of  which  he  was  the  pioneer. 

§  12.  Something  similar  to  what  Adam  Smith  performed  i 
economy,  Sir  William  Blackstone  (i 723-1 780)  did  for  tl 
complicated  study  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws  of  En| 
WWi  by  profcBsion  a  la\7yer,  thougVv  Vve  mm^l^d  z.  strong  ta 
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'ature  with  the  graver  studies  of  his  profession  ^  and  he  ulti- 
scame  a  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  His  Commentaries  on 
s  of  England  gave  the  first  example  of  a  systematic  work 
ig  and  popularizing  all  the  elementary  and  historical  knowl- 
lisite  for  the  study  j  and  this  book,  which  is  written  in  a  singii- 
7  and  pleasant  style,  is  the  groundwork  of  every  legal  education, 
accidence,  so  to  say,  of  the  grammar  of  English  law.  Numer- 
Dns  have  been  published,  bringing  up  the  work  to  the  existing 
egal  knowledge,  and  showing  such  modifications  as  from  time 
lave  lieen  made  in  our  legislation;  and  Blackstone*s  Commin* 
11  continue  the  best  and  completest  outline  of  the  history  and 
s  of  English  law.  The  great  questions  of  right  and  property 
;  at  the  bottom  of  all  social  organization  are  lucidly  treated, 
ningled  web  of  Teutonic,  Feudal,  Parliamentary,  and  Ecclesi- 
gislation  is  carefully  unravelled  and  disposed  with  luminous' 

2SS. 

The  most  prominent  names  in  the  English  theological  philoso- 
e  eighteenth  century  are  those  of  Bishop  Butler  (1692-1752) 
LiAM  Paley  ( 1 743-1805).  The  former  is  more  remarkable  for 
e  and  coherent  logic  with  which  he  demonstrates  his  conclu- 
2  latter  for  the  consummate  skill  with  which  he  popularized 
user  arguments  of  his  predecessors.  Butler's  principal  work 
alogy  bet-ween  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion^  in  which,  neg- 
le  question  of  the  historical  credibility  of  the  miracles,  he 

into  the  resemblance  between  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
proved  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  works  of  Nature,  and 
at  that  existence  and  those  attributes  are  in  no  way  incompat- 
the  notions  conveyed  to  us  by  Revelation.  The  writings  of 
ve  filled  the  greatest  thinkers  with  admiration,  and  their  study 
ibuted  to  form  some  of  the  most  accomplished  dialecticians  : 
oseness  of  his  reasoning,  which  necessitates  an  unusual  degree 
on  and  a  rare  faculty  of  following  his  analysis,  places  his 
out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers.  His  moral  theory  is 
ised  upon  the  existence,  in  every  mind,  of  a  guiding  and  test- 
ciple  of  conscience,  furnishing  an  infallible  and  supreme 
of  the  goodness  or  wickedness  of  our  actions, 
►f  Butler's  arguments  are  rendered  more  accessible  in  the  easy 
ated  pages  of  Paley,  who  was,  like  Butler,  an  ornament  of  the 

His  books  are  numerous,  and  all  excellent :  the  principal  of 
:  Elements  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy^  the  Horix 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  wonderful  production 

age,  the  Treatise  on  Natural  Theology.     It  will  be  seen  from 

of  these  books  over  what  an  immense  extent  of  moral  and 
al  philosophy  Paley's  mind  had  travelled ;  for  in  the  first  of 
:  books  he  investigates  the  principles  of  human  action  whether 

in  the  individual  or  the  community ;  in  the  second  he  exam- 
tions  of  speci^o  theology  by  the  light  of  Scripture ;  and  in  the 
iemonstra^^iS  the  inherent  credibility  of  the  Christian  miraclesv 
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and  of  the  inspired  narrative  of  those  miracles,  defending  theia  agaimt 
the  arguments  of  scepticism,  and  in  particular  against  the  sccptidn 
of  Hume.  The  Natural  Theology  deduces  the  existence  and  the  benev* 
olence  of  God  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  nature 
in  favor  of  design,  power,  and  beneficence :  and  to  supply  himself  irith 
materials,  Paley  studied  physiology,  and  has  described  the  structure 
and  functions  of  animated  beings  with  a  vivacity  and  a  knowledge  thi^ 
give  him  a  very  honorable  place  among  writers  on  anatomy.  Foe 
clearness,  animation,  and  easy  grace,  the  style  of  Paley  has  rarelj  beet 
equalled. 

§  14.  If  the  palm  of  merit  is  to  be  awarded  less  to  the  pretension  ft 
a  literary  work  than  to  a  universal  popularity  arising  from  a  oonm^ 
mate  charm  of  execution,  then  the  fame  of  Gilbert  Whitb  (1720-17^ 
is  to  be  coveted  little  less  eagerly  than  that  of  Izaak  Walton.  Tbt 
greater  portion  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  sequestered  village  of  Sel- 


borne,  in  Hampshire,  which  he  has  immortalized  in  one  of  the  mokt 
enchanting  books  in  the  world.    White  was  educated  at  Oxford,  iriiere 
he  became  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  but  succeeding  to  the  liring  oC 
Selborne,  which  had  been  held  by  his  father,  he  devoted  his  happy  and 
tranquil  life  to  the  observation  of  nature.    In  a  series  of  letters  to  ^o^ 
nant  and  Daines  Barrington,  he  has  registered  every  phenomenon  botlk 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  as  well  as  of  scenery  and  meteorology  whidi 
came  under  the  eye  of  a  most  curious,  patient,  and  loving  observer,  and 
a  thousand  details  so  slight  or  so  familiar  as  to  escape  the  attention  of 
previous  naturalists,  have  been  chronicled  with  exquisite  grace,  and  form 
valuable  contributions  to  science.     Every  change  of  weather,  every  dp- 
cumstance  in  the  habits  of  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  were  noted  by  him 
with  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  captivates  the  dullest  reader;  and 
the  Natural  History  of  Selborne  has  made  at  least  as  many  naturalisti 
as  Robinson   Crusoe  has  made  sailors.     The  benevolent   playfulness 
which  overflows  in  White's  remarks,  the  pleasant  touches  of  credulity, 
as  in  his  obstinate  desire  to  find  proofs  that  swallows  hibernate  under 
water,  the  intense  personality  with  which  he  is  associated  with  die 
beautiful  scenes  he  loved  so  well,  the  ardent  fondness  for  natural  objects 
—  every  feature  of  his  character  heightens  the  charm  of  this  most  fas- 
cinating book. 
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EOLOGICAIi  WBTTEBS. 

HBET  Fridbaux  (184S-1734),  one  of 
m  aud  most  valuable  theological  wri- 
f  the  Ootmectum  of  the  Old  and  New 
.715-17.  He  was  a  scholar  of  gnat 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxfbrd. 
AM  Nicholson  (1655-1727),  an  Irish 
learned  antiqnaiy,  wrote  on  Border 
if  AngtO'Saxtnui.  In  170C  ha  produced 
f  books  and  MSS.,  the  Hittorical  Li' 
gland,  Scotland,  and  ireUtnd. 
\MIN  HOADLEY  (1070-1761)  occnpied 
the  sees  of  Bangor,  Hereford,  Sails- 
inchester.  He  espoused  the  cause  of 
ad  was  a  great  controversialist  on  the 
lide  both  in  the  Church  and  in  politics, 
rks  were  On  the  Nature  of  the  King- 
f-ch  of  Chritt,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
ingorian  controversy;  ReaaomMenen 
y;  Terms  of  Acceptance ;  lYeatiaeon 
It. 

Leslie  (1650-1722),  a  clergyman  and 
ist,  shiefly  known  for  A  Short  and 
t  wUh  the  Deists.  The  whole  of  his 
ublished  at  Oxford  in  18S2. 
iYmSTOK  (1667-1752),  a  mathonatician 
1  of  Newton,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
Cambridge.  He  was  at  first  a  elergy- 
s  expelled  the  Church  on  account  of 
inions,  became  lecturer  on  astronomy 
nd  before  his  death  held  the  principles 
tt  body,  and  the  millenarian  doctrines. 
)rk8  are—  Theory  of  the  Earth,  1006; 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  1706;  Sermons, 
'ive  Chriatianily  Jtevived^  1712;  Me- 
0. 

rABBUBTON  (1698-1770),  One  of  the 
liters  of  his  day ;  but  the  value  of  his 
'phemeral,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
■egation  of  Moses,  they  are  almost  for- 
vas  bom  at  Newark,  received  no  educa- 
Jhurch,  yet,  by  assiduous  and  brilliant 
en,  obtained  presentations  to  livings, 
as  raised  to  the  See  of  Gloucester.  He 
Viendship  and  assistance  of  the  leading 
ay ;  but  his  love  of  paradox  and  star- 
sses  did  much  to  lessen  the  lasting  value 
e  of  his  writings.  Warburton  was  a 
!  and  genius,  but  spoiled  his  efforts  for 
)y  his  display  and  arrogance.  A  mod- 
)lic8  Gibbon's  epithet  of  the  Legation 
id  works  of  the  author:  "A  splendid 
t  venerable  ttova  cherished  associa- 
;at,  unsightly,  and  incongruous." 
BT  LOMTn  (1710-1787),  successively 
.  David's,  Oxford,  and  London,  was  a 
t  learning.  His  chief  works  are  — 
of  Isaiah  and  Prelections  on  Hebrew 
atter  being  in  Latin,  delivered  by  him 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford. 


Rev.  Wiluam  Law  (1686-1761),  •  JaeobiM 
Nonconformist,  whose  Serious  Call  to  a  Highar 
Lifi  deserves  mention,  not  only  flrOm  its  being  popu- 
lar, but  also  because  the  reading  of  it  is  said  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  have  been  **the  first  occasion  of  hi« 
thinking  in  earnest  of  religion  after  he  beeama 
capable  of  rational  Inquiiy." 

Db.  RicraABD  Watson  (1737-1816),  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  and  author  of  replies  to  Paine  and  Gibbon. 
The  Apologies  for  Christianity  and  the  Bible  ara 
well  known. 

Db.  Samuel  Hobslet  (1739-1806),  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  successively  Bishop  of  St.. 
David's,  Rochester,  and  St  Asaph.    His  principal 
works  are  translations  of  the  Psalms,  and  his  con- 
troversial writings  with  Priestley. 

Db.  Joim  JOBTIN  (1696-1770),  Prebendary  of  St 
Paul's  and  Archdeacon  of  London,  author  of  worka 
on  Ecelesiastieal  History,  1751-4;  L(/e  sf  Brasmtm, 
1758;  which  are  written  in  a  striking,  lively  style. 

Db.  Richabd  Hubd  (1720-1806),  successively 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventiy,  and  of  Worces- 
ter, a  great  friend  of  Warburton,  and  an  elegant 
scholar,  wrote,  among  other  things.  Discourse*  am 
the  Prophecies,  and  a  L\fe  of  Warintrton. 

Db.  Geoboe  HOBNE  (1730-1792),  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, wrote  the  well-known  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  1776. 

Db.  Nathaniel  Labdneb  (1684-1768),  a  Pres- 
byterian divine,  the  author  of  a  very  learned  work 
on  The  OredibUity  of  the  Gospel  History,  1730^. 
He  also  wrote  a  work  similar  to  the  above  entitled 
A  Large  Collection  of  Ancient,  Jewish  and  Heuthf^ 
Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Db.  Philip  Doddbii>ge  (1702-1751),  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Nonconformist  divines.  He  war 
bom  in  London,  was  educated  among  the  Dissent- 
ers, became  minister  at  Northampton,  and  died  at 
Lisbon,  whither  he  had  departed  for  the  benefit  o1^ 
his  health.  Doddridge  was  a  man  of  leamuig  and 
earnest  piety.  He  was  beloved  and  admired  by  all 
the  religious  bodies  of  the  country.  His  style  is 
plain,  simple,  and  forcible.  He  was  a  critic  of  some 
acumen,  and  a  preacher  of  great  distinction.  But 
his  name  lives  ftora  his  practical  works  and  exposi- 
tory writings,  the  chief  of  which  are — Discourses 
on  Regeneration,  1741 ;  Rise  and  Progress  of  Reli- 
gion in  the  Soul,  1745;  and  his  greatest  and  must 
extensive  work,  The  Family  Expositor,  one  of  the 
most  widely  circulated  works  of  its  class. 

DB.  Geobgb  Campbell  (1709-1796),  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Aberdeen,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  clergymen  of  the  Scotch  Church.  His 
Dissertation  on  Miracles  was  in  reply  to  Hume. 
The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  is  one  of  the  ablest 
works  that  has  appeared  on  that  subject  He  also 
wrote  A  Translation  of  the  Four  Oospels,  and  Lec- 
tures on  Ecclesiastical  History.  Few  men  ha^'e 
shown  greater  skill  in  polemical  writing,  combined 
with  a  gentleness  and  regard  for  the  opponent;  and 
A  modam  cxVkVc  p\aA«a  \uxi\  uvxX  Na  "ScSowsNan^^^A 
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hbtorian  at  the  head  of  the  eloigy  of  the  Scottish 
Church. 

The  fullowlng  are  authon  of  worka  of  no  high 
liletaiT  value,  but  yet  Iia^-e  been  of  great  service  in 
shaping  the  moral  and  leligiouB  ttu>ught  of  the 
floantiy. 

asOBGI  WmTEFTKLI)  (1714-1770). 

JOHW  WESLEY  (1709-1791),  the  founder  of  the 
Met  of  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  author  of  several 
pnortical  works,  chiefly  homiletic. 

James  Hebvev  (1714-1758),  author  of  Tht  Medi- 
taUoHB^  Theron  and  Agptuia,  &c. 

Ebenszeb  Ebbklnb  (1680-1754) ;  and  Bauth 
SBUKUOE  (1685-1752). 

FDILOSOFmCAL  WRITERS. 

Dr.  Francis  Hutciieson  (1094-1747),  a  native 
fd  Ireland,  studied  at  Glasgow,  and  became  Pro- 
ftssor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  that  University.  He 
did  much  to  restore  the  study  of  philosophy  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Scotch 
School  of  Metaphysics.  In  1726  he  published  an 
btqmrjf  into  Beautg  and  Virtue,  His  chief  work 
was  A  Sijidem  of  Moral  PhiloMtphy,  which  was 
given  to  the  world  by  his  son  a|ier  his  death. 

Dr.  Mattuew  TiNDAi.  (1657-173S)  turned 
Roman  Catholic  under  James  II.,  but  afterwards 
became  an  unbeliever,  and  is  well  known  for  his 
attack  on  Christianity,  entitled  CTiristianitff  a»  old 
OB  the  Creation.  Dr.  Tindal's  nephew,  NionOLAS 
TlNDAL  (1687-1774),  was  the  continuer  of  the  His- 
tory of  England  left  incomplete  by  Rapin. 

Henry  Home,  Lord  Kames  (1096-1782),  a  law- 
yer, judge,  and  mental  philosopher,  resided  in  Ed- 
inburgh, and  there  drew  round  him  many  of  the 
leading  thinkers  and  writers.  His  chief  works  were 
—  EsMMtfti  on  the  Principles  of  Moralitff  and  Reli- 
ffion;  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking;  The 
Elements  of  Criticism ;  Sketches  of  the  Wstory  of 
Man;  the  last  of  which  works  is  a  collection  of 
anecdotes  and  miscellaneous  facts  picked  up  in  the 
course  of  his  reading. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  (1C75-1729),  one  of  the 
ablest  metaphysicians  that  England  has  produced. 
He  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  was  educated  at  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  and  became  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Moore  of  Norwich.  In  1704  he  delivered  the  Boyle 
Lectures,  in  which  he  brought  forward  his  celebrat- 
ed argument  o  priori  for  the  being  of  a  God,  grand 
in  conception,  but,  like  all  arguments  of  that  class, 
really  resting  on  the  et  posteriori  expressed  or  im- 
plied. He  wrote  on  the  Immateriality  and  Immor- 
UsUty  of  ft%s  Soul,  and  translated  Newton's  Optics 
Into  lAtio.  1  a  1709  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  James's,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Queen's 
chaplains.  His  controversies  with  the  Triuitarians 
arose  flrom  his  espousal  of  the  Arian  doctrine  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Trinity.  He  defended  the  Ncwionian 
philosophy  against  Leibnitz,  and  in  1717  the  papers 
were  published.  In  1724  he  published  seventeen 
sennons,  partly  metaphysical  and  partly  practical. 
He  refused  the  offer  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint  in 
1727.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  May,  1729.  He  has 
not  the  extensive  grasp  and  original  views  of  Ixjcke, 
but  he  exhibits  more  of  the  accuracy  of  the  dialec- 
tician. Many  of  his  speculations  are  too  refined. 
QU  moral  Bjrttem,  which  makes  the  rule  of  vlrtuie  , 


consist  in  the  fitness  of  tliing<»,  or  a  "conffl^ 
relations,"  and  neglects  tJie  distinction .  fB^ 
discernment  of  good  ends  from  bad, 
demned  by  the  Butlerian  school  and- 
ists  as  too  limited  and  confined.  «it.  ChiU^  filh. 
is  simple,  and  f^  from  meretriflloat  tteuBa^ 
vigorous,  and  at  times  really  eloquent,  a  modolflf 
philosophical  and  controversial  wildng. 

Dr.  Aj>am  Ferguson  (1724-lfflS),  a  nadn  «l  ' 
Perthshire,  educated  at  St  Andrew's,  Proftsmrf 
Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univeniy 
of  Edinburgh,  author  of  several  works  on  phikMB> 
phy  and  history,  the  chief  of  whidi  are— ^BMoil 
of  the  Roman  EepuhUc,  1783;  FrineipUs  qf  JUfA 
and  FolUieal  Science,  1793. 

James  Burnet,  Lord  Monroddo  {UU-WI^ 
a  Scotch  Judge,  and  an  eccentric  but  learned  writA 
author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progrmil 
Language,  1771-3,  and  a  Work  on  Anaent  Jfatfr 
physics,  1779.  Monboddo  is  best  known  foe  Ui 
theory  of  mankind  having  at  one  time  poMBwi 
tails  like  other  monkeys,  but  which  by  a  long  eoimi 
of  sitting  have  been  worn  away. 

Dayid  Hartley  (1705-1757),  was  eduettedtf 
Jeaus  College,  Cambridge,  and  practised  medidM 
He  was  the  ibonder  of  a  school  embracing  $t  (M 
time  a  large  number  of  English  thinkers.  Deo* 
plamed  the  various  states  of  the  mind  by  the  pris* 
ciple  of  association.  His  chief  work  was  fXsin»> 
turns  on  Man,  Sfc,  which  appeared  in  1749i 

Dr.  Richard  Prior  (1723-1791),  a  NoneoiJbai' 
ist  minister  and  writer  on  morals,  whoendeaKni 
in  his  Revieio  qf  the  Principal  Questions  and  Kf^ 
cutties  in  Morals,  1758,  to  revive  the  CudwofA 
■chool,  which  traced  moral  obligation  to  the  gs^ 
ceptions  of  the  understanding.  He  wrote  sevtol 
able  works  on  financial  subjects,  and  was  iavitrdlV 
the  United  States,  in  1778,  to  settle  in  Ameiici,iB 
order  to  aasist  them  in  regulating  their  finioiM- 
He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  civil  and  religtooslik- 
erty,  and  is  best  known  in  tlie  history  of  litentnt 
by  the  attack  made  upon  him  by  Burke,  ia  bb 
E^/tecHonM  on  the  Revolution  in  Fi-amoe. 

Abraham  Tucker  (17U!>-1774),  an  £d^ 
country-gentleman,  who  devoted  himself  to  la^ 
physical  studies.  He  held  for  the  most  pvt  the 
Hartleian  doctrines,  and  received  the  pnise  of  Pi^ 
and  Mackintosh.  His  celebrated  work  was  satUdl 
7%e  Light  ofXcOwe  Pursued,  1768. 

Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  (1733-1804)  ancinin0> 
Nonconformist  minister,  who  went  over  ftom  A* 
Calvinistic  school  of  theology  to  the  Unltaiiaa.  B< 
was  settled  in  Birmingham  fbr  some  time,  and  ^ 
was  there  that  the  rioters  set  fire  to  his  house  at  tii* 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  in  179L  Hb  phSo* 
sophlcal  opinions  were  opposed  to  the  Seotdi  idio^l 
In  Matter  and  Spirit  (1777)  he  inclined  to  mateiial' 
ism  and  necessity.  A  largo  number  of  tracts  itnri 
from  his  pen,  which  was  ever  kept  at  work  tnm^ 
assiduity  of  his  opposers.  Priestley  shines  bmA 
however,  in  experimental  physics.  He  was  onerf 
the  fathers  of  chemistry,  and  made  several  disefr* 
erics  in  relation  to  light  and  color.  He  left  SoglsiMi 
for  America  in  1794,  and  died  in  NN^thandariO^ 
Pennsylvania,  in  1804. 

Dr.  Thomas  Reid  (1710-1796),  one*of  tM*0^ 
ers  of  the  Scotch  Seho<d  of  MetaiAjsSes,  «■•  * 
?Tc«bY\fi!i\A.Tv  eler^raan,  ami  rroftsaw  of  Hani 
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Vhflooophy,  first  at  King*a  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
i^Herwards  at  Glasgow,  where  he  succeeded  Adam 
llmith.  His  Inquury  into  the  Human  Hind  (1764) 
WtuB  directed  against  tlio  ideal  system,  and  the  seep- 
fkeism  of  Hume.  In  1785  he  published  his  Eatays 
«R  the  JnteUectual  Powers,  and  in  1788  his  EtaajfS 
•n  the  Active  Power  of  Vie  Human  Mind. 

DiTGALD  Stewabt  (175d-1828),  a  pupil  of  Beid, 
whose  philosophical  system  he  adopted  and  taught 
with  great  elegance  of  style,  was  Professor  of  Moral 
I%iloa:phy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  from 
3785  to  1810.  His  Elements  of  the  PhOoaophy  qfthe 
JBkanan  Mind  appeared  in  1792,  and  his  Phitofoph- 
ical  Eeeays,  on  which  his  fiune  chiefly  rests,  in 
1810.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarks  that  **  it  is  in 
Essays  of  this  kind  that  Stewart  has  most  surpassed 
ether  cultivators  of  mental  philosophy.  His  re- 
marks on  the  effect  of  casual  associations  may  be 
quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the  most  original  and  just 
ttioughls  conveyed  in  the  best  manner." 

Db.  Thomas  BEOWW  (1778-1820),  who  properly 
bdongs  to  the  next  century,  is  mentioned  here  on 
account  of  his  dose  connection  vrith  Beid  and  Stew- 
art. He  succeeded  the  latter  in  the  chair  of  Modem 
Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  in  1810.  As  a  philoso- 
pher he  was  distinguished  by  the  power  of  analysis. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  poems  which  arc 
now  forgotten. 

mSTOBIANS  AND  SCHOLABS. 

LOSD  LrmXTON  (170&-1773),  the  first  lord  of 
Ihis  title,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  17M, 
is  the  author  of  a  History  qf  Henry  H.  (1764-1767),  a 
work  of  learning  and  research,  but  is  perhaps  best 
known  by  his  Observations  on  the  Conversion  qfSt, 
PttuL  His  poetry  has  gained  for  him  a  place  in 
Johnson's  Lives,  but  it  is  of  slender  merit 

Thomas  Cabte  (1686-1754),  the  author  of  a  Jlfo- 
tory  of  England,  coming  down  to  1654,  and  a  L^ 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  was  a  strong  Jacobite  in 
politics. 

Ds.  COVTEBS  MroDLETON  (1683-1750),  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the 
opponents  of  the  celebrated  Bentley.  Indeed,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  adversary  whom  Bentley 
really  feared.  When  the  latter  was  deprived  of  his 
degree  by  the  University,  Middleton  addressed  to 
him  a  letter  entitled  **The  Bev.  Bichard  Bentley, 
}ate  D.  D."  Middleton  is  now  best  known  for  his 
Life  of  Cicero —  Sk  work  of  research,  and  written  in 
an  elegant  and  perspicuous  style ;  but  he  also  wrote 
•everal  works  on  ecclesiastical  history.  His  Free 
Jnquiry  into  the  Miracttloxie  Powers  jtosaesaed  by  the 
Christian  Chtarch  advocates  many  of  the  views 
adopted  by  wliat  is  called  the  school  of  the  modem 
Rationalists. 

LoBD  Hebvey  (1686-1748),  the  author  of  Memoirs 
e(f  the  Reign  of  Oeorge  11. ,  published  first  in  1848, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Croker.  Ilervey  was  in 
eovstant  attendance  upon  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife 
of  Oeorge  11.,  was  a  fiiend  of  Lady  Maiy  Wortley 
Btontagu,  and  the  object  of  Pope's  severest  satire,  by 
th«}  name  of  Sporus. 

ne  Universal  History,  in  28  vols.,  was  completed 
In  1760,  under  the  care  of  Bower,  (^mpbcU,  Wil- 
liam Guthrie,  and  Psalmanazar.  Goldsmith  wrote 
a  prefiiee  f<^r  it,  and  received  three  guineas  fbr  the 
Scuk. 


William  Tytleb  (1711-1792),  the  flUher  of  Al- 
exander Fraser  Tytler,  th^  author  of  Elements  qf 
General  History,  was  himself  the  author  of  tax  M* 
quiry  into  the  Evidence  a^foinst  Mary  Queen  ef 
Scot*,  and  an  Examination  into  the  Histories  «f 
Robertson  and  Hume, 

Db.  Thomas  'Bibch  (1705-1766),  a  clergynHm, 
was  the  author  of  many  laborious  historical  works, 
relating  to  modem  history.  He  also  published  • 
General  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Qritieat,  and 
edited  Jhwloe's  State  Papers. 

Db.  Bobebt  Hembt  (1718-1790),  a  natiTe  d 
Stirlingshire,  and  clergyman  in  Edinburgh*  puh> 
lished  a  History  qf  Great  Britain,  which  was  popu- 
lar in  its  day.  It  extended  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vni.,  and  treated  at  some  extent,  with  the  inter- 
nal events,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 

Db.  Potteb  (1074-1747),  bom  at  Wakefield  in 
Torluhlre,  educated  at  University  College,  Oxford, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  best  known  for  his  work 
on  the  Antiquities  of  Greece,  which  was  for  along 
time  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject 

Basil  Kemnbtt  (1674-1714)  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  became  English  chaplain  at  Leg^om; 
is  known  for  his  work  on  Roman  Antiquities. 

BiCHABD  POBSON  (1799-1808),  was  born  in  Nor- 
folk, of  humble  parents,  but  became  one  of  the 
greatest  Greek  scholars  of  the  country,  and  in  1790 
was  appointed  Greek  Professor  at  Cambridge.  Be- 
sides his  well-known  contributions  to  classical  liter- 
ature, Porson  deserves  a  place  in  English  literature, 
on  account  of  the  admirable  style  of  his  Letters  la 
Archdeacon  Travis  (1790)  upon  the  disputed  verse 
in  1  John  v.  7.  His  Advn'saria  were  published 
after  his  death  by  Monk  and  Blomfield.' 

JOHN  Louis  De  Lolme  (1740-1806),  published 
in  1775  a  work  on  the  Constitution  of  England.  It 
was  of  value  and  an  authority  in  its  day,  but  Is  now 
supplanted  by  more  modem  works.  Its  interest  to 
the  student  of  English  literature  arises  from  the  ease 
and  skill  with  which  a  native  of  Creneva  wrote  out 
language. 

MBS.  Cathabinb  Macaulat  (1733-1791),  the 
wife  of  a  physician,  called  by  Walpole  **  the  hen- 
brood  of  faction,"  was  the  authoress  of  the  cele 
brated  Bepublican  History  qf  England  during  ffte 
l^uart  Dynasty.  This  work  received  considerable 
attention  at  tlie  time.  It  is  of  no  great  historical 
value,  but  the  style  is  vigorous  and  popular.  Mrs. 
Macaulay  crossed  tLs  Atlantic  and  had  an  interview 
with  George  Washington.  She  even  ventured  to 
measure  her  strength  against  Burke,  and  attacked 
his  work  on  the  French  Bevolution. 

William  Bosooe  (1758-1831)  was  bora  in  Liver- 
pool, and  spent  his  early  years  at  the  desk  of  an 
attorney.  In  1806  he  was  chosen  member  of  Parlia- 
ment but  soon  retired  from  public  life,  and  steadily 
reflised  all  applications  which  were  made  him  to 
retum.  In  1706  he  published  The  Hfe  qf  Lartmaa 
de  Medici,  which  was  one  of  the  most  populur  works 
of  the  day.  The  style  was  easy,  gmceftil,  and  pleas- 
ing. Lea  X.,  which  was  published  in  180S,  did  not 
attain  the  same  populari^.  There  were  questions 
of  a  most  delicate  nature  to  be  discussed ;  the  refor- 
mation presented  points  of  deepest  interest  to  Papist 
and  to  Protestant,  and  the  historian  had  to  guard 
against  (^bading  eitlier  party. 

Nathakibi.  Hooxx  (d.  1764),  a  Boinan  Calb> 
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•lie,  and  a  friend  of  Pope,  the  author  of  a  Baman 
flitforr,  which  waa  for  a  long  time  the  itandard 
work  on  the  subject,  but  \»  deficient  in  criticism, 
•ad  is  now  entirely  superseded.  Hooke  was  a  warm 
partisan  of  the  plebeians  in  their  struggles  with  the 
patricians. 

Jacob  Bbta3«t  (1715-1804),  secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  gare  him  a  lucrative  place  in 
the  Ordnance  Office,  was  the  author  of  several  works 
on  classical  and  mythological  subjects.  His  fiincy 
carried  him  often  too  fiir  iu  paradux  and  specula- 
tion, but  ho  eiitablished  and  defended  his  theories 
witli  great  ingenuity  aud  research..  Ills  leading 
works  were  A  Aeio  System  or  Anai^ttu  of  Ancient 
Mutkology,  1774-76;  On  the  Plain  ftf  ZVoy,  1796; 
and  On  the  lYcJan  War,  1796. 

QiLBEBT  Wakefield  (1756-1801),  a  well-known 
writer  on  divinity,  and  a  classical  scholar.  lie  left 
the  church  from  Unitarian  views,  and  published  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  work  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  answer  to  Pune. 
He  was  found  guilty  of  libel  in  his  reply  to  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  in  defence  of  the  revolution  in 
France,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years.  lie  was  a 
hasty  but  honest  man,  **as  violent  against  Greek 
accents  as  he  was  against  the  Trinity,  and  anathcma- 
tizod  the  final  v  as  strongly  as  episcopacy." 

Db.  Gilbebt  Stuabt  (1743-1786),  bom  in  Ed- 
inburgh, was  an  active  writer  in  the  Reviews,  in 
which  he  attacked  many  of  his  contemporaries  with 
extreme  bitterness,  lie  wrote  a  Hiftoryo/the  R^- 
ormation  of  Religion  in  Scotland,  aud  a  History 
ttf  Scotland,  in  which  he  vehemently  attacks  Rob- 
ertson. 

DE.  Wabmeb  (d.  1767)  and  Dr.  Leland  (1722- 
1785)  published  histories  of  Ireland.  The  latter 
was  author  of  the  well-known  translation  of  De- 
mosthenes. 

The  History  of  Manchetier,  and  Vindication  qf 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  JoiiN  WiiiTAKEB  (1735- 
1806),  deserve  a  passing  mention. 

Rev.  James  Gbanoeb'b  (d.  1776)  Biographical 
History  of  England,  which  was  continued  by  Noble, 
may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

James  M-V01»iiebS0N  (1738-1796),  mentioned  in 
tiie  next  chapter  in  connection  with  the  poems  of 
Ossian  (p.  3&i),  appeared  as  an  historian  and  defender 
of  the  Tories  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Accesmion  qf  the  House  of 
Banover,  1775,  a  work  of  some  value  from  the  pri- 
vate history  which  it  reveals. 

LOBD  Hailes,  Sib  David  Dalbymple  (1726- 
1792),  was  a  well-known  lawyer  and  judge,  a  man 
of  great  erudition,  and  autlior  of  Annals  of  Scotland, 
published  in  1776,  and  other  legal  and  historical 
works. 

Robertson's  History  of  Cliarles  V.  was  continued 
hy  ROBSBT  Watson  (d.  1780),  Professor  of  Logic 
at  St  Andrew's,  in  a  History  qf  Philip  II.,  a  work 
of  nomeiit 

Db.  Wiliiam  Russeli.  (1741-1798),  born  at 
Selkirk,  the  author  of  a  history  of  Modem  Europe, 
which  is  now  superseded  by  Mr.  Dyer's. 

Majxx>LM  Lainq  (1762-1818),  bom  in  Orkney, 
which  he  represented  for  some  time  in  Parliament, 
wrote  a  History  qf  Scotland,  from  the  Union  of  the 
Crowns  on  tha  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne 


of  Eni^aad,  to  the  Union  of  flie  Ktogflnmi ' 
TdgB  of  Qneen  Anne. 

JoiiN  Pinkebton  (1758-18209,  taakSiht 
burgh,  a  laborious  and  leam«d  writer,  fte 
of  numerous  works,  among  which  may  1 
a  IRstory  qf  Scotland,  Modem  Oeograpkt,  Vmf* 
and  TraveU,  &c 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITKltf 

PmUP   DOBMEB  STASmOFB,  EABL  OTClIlf 

TEBFIELD  (10M-I773),  wos  One  of  the  most  aeeoo* 
plished  men  in  the  Court  of  the  Georges,  M  Ul  ' 
only  lasting  contribution  to  literature  is  his  IsIM 
containing  flidvice  to  his  son.   The  style  Is  agteue 
ble,  but  the  moral  tone  is  low;  Dr.  JohnsoDMidl 
taught  the  morals  of  a  courtesan  and  the  nMUOM 
of  a  dancing-master ;  but  something  of  this  sevsi* 
must  be  set  down  to  the  relation  which  iiibriifi 
between  Johnson  and  Chesterfield.   Thespeecbo^ 
essays,  &c,  witli  memoir  of  Chesterfield,  werepiA* 
lished  by  Dr.  Maty,  in  1774.    The  copyright  of  (%» 
terfield's  Letters  realized  15001.,  and  hi  the  ycM 
succeeding  their  publication  five  editions  wen  din 
tributed. 

Thomas  Amobt  (169»  1789),  a  native  (tflidsai^ 
was  educated  as  a  phyiid.  n,  and  resided  in  Wal< 
minster.  As  a  writer  h-s  is  humorous,  bat  pedanliSi 
His  chief  works  were— i/emotrs,  cemfaMtt  <*» 
Uvea  ef  several  Ladies  qf  Great  Britain,  1758;  ak 
the  Life  of  John  Buncle,  Esq.,  1756-6&  This  Isitit 
in  the  form  of  an  autobiography,  full  of  homor, 
quotation,  and  thought,  reminding  the  leada  of 
Burton's  quaint  work. 

Sib  Wiliiam  Jones  (1746-1794),  a  celebntid 
Oriental  scholar,  and  the  author  of  many  worki  in  ' 
various  branches  of  literature,  was  the  son  of  > 
mathematician  of  some  eminence.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow,  and  University  College,  Oxford, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1774,  and  was  appointed  io 
1783  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Cslcutts, 
where  he  died  in  1794,  after  a  residence  of  eleven 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Europeans  who  stod- 
led  Sanskrit,  and  he  contributed  many  valuable 
papers  to  the  "  Ashitic  Researches."  While  in  Indit 
he  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  SaeunkM,  a  dra- 
matic poem  by  Kalidasa,  and  the  Hitopadhe,  a 
collection  of  fiibles.  He  hi^B  obtained  a  place  among 
the  English  poets  on  account  of  two  small  volumet 
of  poems,  containing  a  few  original  pieces,  and 
several  translations  firom  the  Eastern  writers. 

JOHN  HOBNB  TOOKE  (1736-1812)  was  bom  in 
London,  son  of  a  poulterer  named  Home.   He  re* 
ceived  his  education  at  Westminster,  Eton,  and  St 
John's,  Cambridge.     He  entered  the  chuieb,  b^ 
threw  himself  into  the  great  political  struggles  of 
those  days,  and  wrote  in  1766  in  ikvor  of  Wiftefc 
In  1773  he  resigned  his  prefiermeni  in  the  church,  in 
order  to  study  for  the  bar,  but  the  benchers  refuse^ 
to  call  him  because  he  was  a  clergyman.    Mr* 
Tooke,  of  Puriey,    whose   name  he   afterward* 
adopted,  left  him  his  fortune.    In  1794  he  was  irie^ 
fur  higli  treason,  and  was  defended  by  Erskine-   l^ 
1796  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  member  fo< 
Westminster,  and  again  in  1801  for  Sarum.   Th' 
declining  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at  WirnUo' 
don,  a  literary  retreat,  whither  fHends  often  rescMte^ 
to  enjoy  tks  hospitality,  humor,  and  philoMfhj  td 
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wittj  old  num.  He  wrote  l%e  Diver' 
y,  178ft-18Q5,  a  Mriee  of  dialoguei  npon 
e  reduces  all  parts  of  speech  to  nouns 
"he  book  should  be  careAiUy  consulted 
ent  of  the  English  language,  bntmanj 
jgies  are  fimciAil  and  fiur-fttdied. 
Ladghobns  (1735-1779)  was  bom  in 
d,  and  held  a  living  in  Somersetshire, 
icher  of  some  popularity,  and  author 
and  poems,  and  with  his  brother  pub- 
lation  of  PhUarcA's  Lives, 
XD  Fabmkb  (17SS-1797),  Master  of 
ollege,  Cambridge,  published  in  17fl6 
the  Learning  of  Sha3»peare,  which 
\i  some  skill  the  historic  and  classic 
the  g^eat  dramatist 
elebrated  Shakspearian  critic  was 
XYEN8  (1736-1800),  who  was  joint 
ohnson  of  the  edition  of  Shakspeare 
1773.  He  afterwards  remodelled  the 
aght  out  a  new  edition  in  1798,  in 
great  liberties  with  the  text 
'al  of  ^eevens  was  Edmond  Malohi 
ho  had  previously  contributed  some 
tns's  earlier  edition  of  Shakspeare,  but 
ae  of  his  own  in  1790.  His  postho- 
!ras  published  by  Boswell  in  18ZI,  In 
tlumes.  Malone  had  liot  Steevens's 
u  a  more  cautious  editor,  and  paid 
)  the  text  oftha  lint  lUio. 


During  the  latter  part  of  Uia  df^teorfb  eentriQf 
some  of  the  most  intemsting  Englidi  travels  w«rt 
published.    The  ('at«t  writers  were,  — 

LOBD  MaOABTKSI  (1787-18M)  and 

Sis  GxoitGS  L.  Staitnton  (1737-1801),  whoia 
mission  to  China  was  narrated  in  two  interesting 
works,  Macartney's  Jommai  and  Statmton'a  Acctnmi 
qfthe  Evribamif. 

The  two  greatest  names,  however,  are  those  of 
James  Bbvok  (1780-1794),  wKo  penetrated  flu-  hito 
Abyyinia  and  Central  AfUea  in  search  of  tht 
source  of  the  Nile;  and 

MUMGO  Pabx  (1771-180S),  whose  Ut».V7  aehiev*! 
ments  are  fkr  greater  than  those  of  Bruce.  Park 
was  drowned  whilst  escaping  from  an  attack  of  the 
natives,  but  his  second  narrative  was  preestved,  and 
published  posthumously  in  1815. 

NOVELIST8. 

Frakobs  Sbkbxdxs  (1724-1766),  mother  of  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  Shoridan,  was  authoress  of  Ifomiahad 
and  Stdney  Bidduiph^  and  two  comedies  not  so  abl« 
as  the  novels,  entitled  7%e  Discovery  and  The  Dupe* 
aidmey  Biddm^  was  greatly  admired  by  Dr. 
Johnson. 

MBS.  CHABLom  LKimox  (17SO-1804),  author* 
ess  of  the  once  popular  novels,  Mmrioi  Stunrff 
17&li  wid  the  AsMds  Qk<apo«c,  IfM. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

I 
\ 

THE  DAWN  OF  ROMANTIC  POETRY. 

f  1.  Revolution  in  popular  taste.  The  Minstrel  of  Beattib.  The  Grave  by 
Blair.  The  Spleen  by  Green.  §  2.  James  Thomson.  The  Seoiont,  Tk 
Castle  of  Tndoletice.  Ode  to  Liberty.  Tragedy  of  Sophoni^b^,  }  3.  The 
Schoolmistress  of  Shenstone.  The  Odes  of  Collins.  The  Pleasures  of  tht 
Imagination  by  Akenside.  §  4.  Thomas  Gray.  Ode  on  Eton  College,  Br 
egy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  Pindaric  Odes.  §  5.  Joseph  and 
Thomas  Wauton.  History  of  English  Poetry.  §  6.  William  Cowibb. 
His  life.  The  Task^  Table-Talk^  Tirocinium^  Translation  of  Homer.  Cham* 
teristics  of  his  poetry.  §  7.  Poems  of  a  technical  character.  The  Shipwreek 
by  Falconer.  Loves  of  the  Plants  by  Darwin.  §  8.  Literary  forgeries. 
Macpherson*s  Ossiati.  §  9.  Chatterton's  forgeries.  Ireland*8  forgeriw. 
§  10.  George  Cr\bbe.  His  life  and  writings.  §  11.  Robert  Burns.  His 
life  and  writings.  §  12.  John  Wolcot,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindab. 
§  13.  History  of  the  Comic  Drama  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centutj. 
Garrick,  Foote,  (jcmberland,  the  two  Colmans,  and  Sheridan.  The 
RivalSf  the  School  for  Scandal,  the  Critic,  and  the  Rehemrsal. 

§  1.  The  great  revolution  in  popular  taste  and  sentiment  which  sub- 
stituted what  is  called  the  romantic  type  in  literature  for  the  cold  and 
clear-cut  artificial  spirit  of  that  classicism  which  is  exhibited  in  its  high- 
est form  in  the  writings  of  Pope  was,  like  all  powerful  and  durable 
movements,  whether  in  politics  or  in  letters,  gradual.  The  mechanical 
perfection  of  the  poetry  of  the  age  of  Qiieen  Anne  had  been  imitated 
w^ith  such  success  that  every  versifier  had  caught  the  trick  of  melodj 
and  the  neat  antithetical  opposition  of  thought;  and  indications  soon 
began  to  be  perceptible  of  a  tendency  to  seek  for  subjects  and  forms  of 
expression  in  a  wider,  more  passionate,  and  more  natural  sphere  of  na- 
ture and  emotion.  In  the  Minstrel  of  ]\mks  Beattie  (i 735-1803),  in 
the  striking  meditative  lines  entitled  T/ie  Grave  by  Robert  BlaiR 
(1699-1746),  this  tendency  is  perceptible,  and  may  be  in  some  measure 
ascribed  to  the  weariness  inspired  by  the  eternal  repetition  of  the  neat  and  • 
epigrammatic  ingenuity  which  had  gradually  become  a  mere  far-off  echo 
of  Pope.  Under  the  influence  of  this  weariness,  poets  began  to  seek 
for  materials  in  a  more  direct  and  picturesque  reproduction  of  nature* 
and  endeavored  to  give  freshness  to  their  diction  by  rebaptizing  it  h* 
the  deep  and  sparkling  fountains  of  our  older  literature. 

The  principal  agent,  however,  in  this  revolution  was  Bishop  Percy* 
whose  publication  in  1765  of  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poeirjy 
of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter,  showed  the  world 
what  treasures  of  beauty,  pathos,  and  magnificence  lay  buried  in  the 
old  Minstrel  ballads  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  poets  who  will  form 
.the  subject  of  this  chapter,  extending  from  Thomson  to  Burns,  we  shall 
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e  how  gradual  the  movement  was.  I  cannot  omit  all  mention  of 
LATTHEW  Green  (1696-1737),  whose  pleasant  and  truly  original  poem 
Vie  Spleen  was  written  to  point  out  the  mode  of  remedying  that  insup- 
Drtable  species  of  moral  depression.  It  is  written  in  easy  octosyllabic 
2rse,  and  contains  a  multitude  of  passages  where  new  ideas  are  e» 
ressed  in  singularly  felicitous  images.  The  prevailing  tone  is  cheer-7 
il  and  philosophic,  and  is  highly  honorable  not  only  to  the  talents 
ut  to  the  principles  of  the  author.  Green  was  originally  a  dissenter, 
ut  his  work  shows  no  traces  of  sectarian  gloom  and  narrow-minded* 
ess.  He  is  said  to  have  been  himself  a  sufferer  from  the  malady  he 
escribes,  which  was  long  satirically  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  common 
1  England :  and,  like  Burton,  he  wrote  on  melancholy  to  divert  his 
lind  from  its  sufferings. 

§  2.  James  Thomson  (1700-1748)  is  the  pioet  who  connects  the  age 
•f  Pope  with  that  of  Crabbe,  and  it  is  delightful  to  think  of  the  sym- 
»athy  and  appreciation  shown  to  his  gorgeous  and  picturesque  genius 
>y  the  former  of  these  great  writers,  who  hailed  his  appearance  with 
varm  admiration.  Thomson  was  born  in  a  rural  and  retired  corner 
)f  Scotland,  in  1700,  and  after  receiving  his  education  at  Edinburgh, 
!ame  to  London,  as  Smollett  had  done  before  him,  "  smit  with  the  love 
:>f  sacred  song,"  and  eager  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  literary  career.  He 
carried  with  him  the  unfinished  sketch  of  his  poem  of  Winter^  which 
he  showed  to  his  countrjrman  Mallet,  then  enjoying  some  authority  as 
a  critic,  and  was  advised  by  him  to  complete  and  publish  it.  Thomson 
at  first  adopted  the  profession  of  private  tutor,  and  was  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  son  of  Lord  Binning,  after  which  he  entered  the  family 
of  the  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  travelled  with  the  son  of  that  dignitary 
in  Italy.  The  poem  of  Winter  appeared  in  1726,  and  was  received  with 
great  favor,  obtaining  the  warm  suffrages  of  Pope,  then  supreme  in  the 
literary  world,  and  who  not  only  gave  advice  to  the  young  aspirant,  but 
even  corrected  and  retouched  several  passages  in  his  works.  Summer 
was  given  to  the  world  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  Thomson  then 
without  delay  issued  piroposals  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  cyc'.e 
of  poems,  Spring  and  Autumn  being  still  wanting  to  fill  up  the  round 
of  the  Seasons,  The  patronage  of  Talbot,  by  conferring  on  Thomson 
a  place  in  the  Chancellor's  gift,  assisted  the  poet  in  attaining  indepen- 
dence; but  losing  this  post  on  the  death  of  the  minister,  its  loss  was 
afterwards  supplied  first  with  one,  and  afterwards  with  another  sinecure 
post  which  soon  placed  the  poet  out  of  the  reach  of  difficulty.  Though 
somewhat  sensual  and  extraordinarily  indolent  and  self-indulgent, 
Thomson  was  not  devoid  of  the  prudence  so  general  among  his  coun- 
trymen. He  purchased  a  snug  cottage  near  Richmond,  and  lived  in 
modest  luxury  and  literary  ease.  lie  was  of  an  extremely  kind  and 
generous  disposition,  and  his  devotion  to  his  relations  is  an  amiable 
trait  in  his  character :  he  was  also  generally  loved,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  a  single  enemy  or  ill-wisher.  His  death  was  premature; 
for,  catching  cold  in  a  boating-party  on  the  Thames,  he  died  of  a  fever 
fn  the  forty^eighth  yoar  of  his  age.     During  tive  '^*^?cv%  oC  Kv^  ^^^'^^^ 
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retirement  he  had  not  only  revised  and  corrected  innumerable  passagi*^ 
of  his  SeasottSy  but  had   time  to  compose  his  delightful  half-serkrav 
half-playful  poem  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  the  most  enchanting  of- 
the  many  imitations  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Spenser,  and  awoite 
V  hich,  at  the  same  time,  possesses  the  finest  qualities  of  ThomsonVj 
own  natural  genius.    He  was  also  the  author  of  a  somewhat  dedam**!' 
tory  and  ambitious  poem  on  the  tempting  but  impracticable  subject  of 
Liberty,  and  of  a  few  tragedies,  some  of  which,  as  Sophonisba,  were 
acted  with  temporary  success.     The  Seasons,  consisting  of  the  fow 
detached  poems,  Spring;  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  must  be  coiW 
sidered  as  the  corner-stone  of  Thomson's  literary  fame.    It  is  a  poem^ 
in  plan  and  treatment,  entirely  original,  and  gives  a  general,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  minute  description  of  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
during  an  English  year.     Perhaps  the  very  uncertainty  of  our  climate, 
by  giving  greater  variety  to  our  scenery  and  greater  vicissitudes  to  ouf 
weather  than  can  be  seen  in  more  apparently  favored  countries,  as 
Italy  or  Greece,  was  favorable  to  Thomson's  undertaking,  which  could - 
hardly  have  prospered  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  who  might  have  been 
born  in  more  genial  climes.     It  is  certain  that  he  has  watched  every 
fleeting  smile  or  frown  on  the  ever-changing  face  of  Nature  with  a 
loving  and   an  observant  eye :  there   is  hardly  a  phase  of  external** 
appearance,  hardly  an   incident   in  the  great  drama  of  the  seasons, 
which  he  has  not  depicted  with  consummate  success.     He  is  especially . 
happy  in  sketching  the  manners  of  birds  and  domestic  animals;  and 
every  line  of  his  poem  breathes  an  ardent  benevolence  and  a  deep  sense 
of  the  majesty  and  goodness  of  God.    The  metre  is  blank-verse,  which, 
though  seldom  showing  anything  of  the  Miltonic  swell  or  tenderness, 
is  rich  and  harmonious.     Thomson's  chief  defect  is  a  kind  of  pompous 
struggle  after  fine  language,  which  sometimes  degenerates  into  ludi- 
crous vulgarity.     In  order  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  poem  entirely 
devoted  to  description,  he  has  occasionally  introduced  episodes  or  inci- 
dental pictures  more  or  less  naturally  suggested  by  the  subject.     Thus, 
in  his  Winter  he  gives  the  famous  description  of  the  shepherd  losing 
his  way  and  perishing  in  the  snow,  in  Summer  the  story  of  Musidora 
bathing,  in  Autumn  the  narrative  of  Lavinia,  which  is  borrowed,  and 
spoiled  in  the  borrowing,  from  the  exquisite  pastoral  story  of  Ruth  and 
Boaz.    In  such  of  these  episodes  as  involve  the  passion  of  love,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  Thomson's  mode  of  delineating  that  feeling  is  far 
more  ardent  than  ideal.     In  point  of  literary  finish  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence  is  superior  to  the  Seasons.     The  idea  and  treatment  of  this  poem 
are  Spenserian ;  and  the  versification,  borrowed  from  the  languid  and 
dreamy  melody  of  the  Fairie  ^ueene,  corresponds  admirably  with  the 
rich  and  luxurious  imagery  in  which  Thomson  revelled.     The  allcgoiy 
of  the  enchanted  **  Land  of  Drowsihead,"  in  which  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims of  Indolence  find  themselves  hopeless  captives,  and  tlieir  delivery 
from  durance  by  the  Knight  Industry,  whose  pedigree  and  training  are 
given  in  an  exact  imitation  of  Spenser's  manner,  are  relieved  with 
occasional  touches  of  a  sly  .and  pleasant  humor,  as  in  tliose  passagei 
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•1%  Thomson  has  drawn  portraits  of  himself  and  of  his  fiiend. 
"cilj  has  Spenser  himself  surpassed  the  rich  and  dreamy  loveliness 
^  voluptuous  melody  of  the  description  of  the  enchanted  Castle 
its  gardens  of  delight,  and  the  strains  of  the  .^£olian  harp,  then 
^cent  invention,  are  described  in  stanzas  whose  music  forms  a  most 
ropriate  echo  to  its  harmonies. 

9.  A  passing  notice  will  suffice  for  William  Shbnstonb  (1714- 
(),  whose  popularity,  once  considerable,  has  now  given  place  to 
vion,   but  whose  pleasing  and  original  poem  the  Schoolmistrtu 

deserve  to  retain  a  place  in  every  collection  of  English  verse.  He 
nil  more  remarkable  as  having  been  pne  of  the  first  to  cultivate  that 
uresque  mode  of  laying  out  gardens,  and  developing  by  well- 
:ealed  art  the  natural  beauties  of  scenery,  which,  under  the  name 
he  English  style,  has  supplanted  the  majestic  but  formal  manner  of 
^,  France,  and  Holland.  In  the  former  Nature  is  followed  and 
lored,  in  the  latter  she  is  forced.  The  Schoolmistress  is  in  the 
nserian  stanza  and  antique  diction,  and  with  a  delightful  mixture  of 
nt  playfulness  and  tender  description,  paints  the  dwelling,  thv^ 
acter,  and  the  pursuits  of  an  old  village  dame  who  keeps  a  rustic 
school.  The  Pastoral  ballads  of  Shenstone  are  melodious,  but 
thin  current  of  natural  feeling  which  pervades  them  cannot  make 
reader  forget  the  improbability  of  the  Arcadian  manners,  such  as 
;r  existed  in  any  age  or  country,  or  the  querulous  and  childish  tone 
tiought. 

he  career  of  William  Collins  (1721-1759)  was  brief  and  unhappy, 
exhibited  from  very  early  years  the  strong  poetical  powers  of  a 
iu8  which,  ripened  by  practice  and  experience,  would  have  made 

the  first  lyrical  writer  of  his  age  ;^ut  his  ambition  was  rather 
rish  than  sustained;  he  led  a  life  of  projects  and  dissipation;  and 
first  shock  of  literary  disappointment  drove  him  to  despondency, 
jondency  to  indulgence,  and  indulgence  to  insanity.  This  gifted 
g  died  at  thirty-eight,  after  suffering  the  crudest  affliction  and 
liliation  that  can  oppress  humanity.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
ter School,  and  afterwards  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
red  upon  the  career  of  professional  literature,  full  of  golden  dreams, 

meditating  vast  projects.  His  first  publication  was  a  series  of 
>gucs,  transferring  the  usual  sentiments  of  pastoral  to  the  scenery 
manners  of  the  East.     Oriental,  or  Persian,  incidents  were  for  the 

time  made  the  subjects  of  compositions  retaining  in  their  form 
general  cast  of  thought  and  language  the  worn-out  type  of  pastoral. 
s  the  lamentation  of  the  shepherd  expelled  from  his  native  fields  is 
iced  by  a  camel-driver  bewailing  the  dangers  and  solitude  of  his 
rt  journey;  and  the  dialogues  so  frequent  in  the  bucolics  of  Virgil 
heocritus  are  transformed  into  the  amoebsean  complaints  of  two 
assian  exiles.  The  national  character  and  sentiments  of  the  East, 
gh  every  effort  is  made  by  the  poet  to  give  local  coloring  and  appro- 
ve costume  and  scenery,  are  in  no  sense  more  true  to  nature  than 
le  majority  of  pictures  representing  the  fabulous  Arcadia  of  th0 

JO* 
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poets,  and  though  these  eclogues  exhibit  traces  of  vivid  uoa|^, 
melodious  verse,  the  real  genius  of  Collins  must  be  looked  for  in 
Odes,  Judged  by  these  latter,  though  they  are  but  few  in  number, 
will  be  found  entitled  to  a  very  high  place:  for  true  warmth  of  coloVf 
>n?>  power  of  personification,  and  dreamy  sweetness  of  harmony.  Ml 
English  poet  had  till  then  appeared  that  could  be  compared  to  CoUiaii 
His  most  commonly  quoted  lyric  is  the  ode  entitled  The  Pa^miM^ 
which  Fear,  Rage,  Pity,  Joy,  Hope,  Melancholy,  and  other  abstnn 
qualities  arc  successively  introduced  trying  their  skill  on  differeqt 
musical  instruments.  Their  respective  choice  of  these,  and  the  mana^ 
in  which  each  Passion  acquits  itself,  is  very  ingeniously  conceived} 
Neverlheless,  many  of  the  less  popular  odes,  as  that  addressed  to /ImK 
to  Pityy  to  Simplicity^  and  that  On  the  Poetical  Character^  conUil 
happy  strokes,  sometimes  expressed  in  wonderfully  laconic  languagCi 
and  singularly  vivid  portraiture.  Collins  possessed,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  the  power  of  giving  life  and  personality  to  an  abstract  con- 
ception, and  that  this  power  is  exceedingly  rare  may  be  seen  bytta 
predominant  coldness  and  pedantry  which  generally  prevail  in  modern 
lyric  poetry,  where  personification  has  been  abused  till  it  has  become  I 
mere  mechanical  artifice.  In  Collins  the  prosopopoeia  is  always  freA 
and  vivid.  In  the  unfinished  Ode  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlawi& 
there  are  many  fine  touches  of  fancy  and  description ;  but  the  reader 
cannot  divest  himself  of  a  consciousness  that  the  pictures  are  rather 
transcripts  from  books  than  vivid  reflection  from  personal  knowledge. 
Collins  writes  of  the  Highlands  and  their  inhabitants  not  like  a  native^ 
but  like  an  English  hunter  after  the  picturesque.  Some  of  the  smaller 
and  less  ambitious  lyrics,  as  the  Verses  to  the  Memory  of  Thomson,  the 
Dirge  in  Cymhcline,  and  the^xquisite  verses.  How  sleep  the  brave,  are 
perhaps  destined  to  a  more  certain  immortality :  for  a  tender,  luxuriant 
richness  of  reverie,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  English  language 
that  surpasses  them.  All  the  qualities  of  Collins's  finest  thought  and 
expression  will  be  found  united  in  the  lovely  little  Ode  to  Evenings 
consisting  of  but  a  few  stanzas  in  blank  verse,  but  so  subtly  harmonized 
that  they  may  be  read  a  thousand  times  without  observing  the  absence 
of  rhyme,  and  exhibiting  such  a  sweet,  soothing,  and  yet  picturesque 
series  of  images,  all  appropriate  to  the  subject,  that  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  evening  seem  to  be  reproduced  with  a  magical  fidelity.  The 
whole  poem  seems  dropping  with  dew  and  breathing  the  fragrance  of 
tlie  hour.     It  resembles  a  melody  of  Schubert. 

^Iark  Akenside  (1721-1770)  is  one  of  the  examples,  so  frequent  in 
tlie  English  literature  of  the  last  age,  of  the  united  worship  of  Medi- 
cine and  Poetry.  Like  Arbuthnot,  Garth,  Smollett,  and  DlackmorCi 
he  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  writer,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  as  well  as  of  pure,  lofty,  and  classical  turn  of  genius.  His 
chief  work  is  the  philosophical  poem  entitled  The  Pleasures  of  the  A»- 
agination,  in  which  he  seeks  at  once  to  investigate  and  illustrate  the 
emotions  excited  by  beautiful  objects  in  art  and  nature  upon  the  human 
minA.    Like  the  still  nobler  poem  of  Lucretius,  the  philo6ophicml  merit 
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Jiis  theories  is  very  often  but  small ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  imagery 
I  the  language  will  ever  secure  for  this  lofty,  thoughtful,  and  noble 
"k,  the  admiration  of  those  readers  who  can  content  themselves 
b  elevated  thoughts,  without  looking  for  passages  of  strong  humah 
irest,  in  which  Akenside  is  deficient.  He  wrote  in  musical  and 
lorous  blank  verse,  reminding  the  reader  of  Thomson ;  |3ut  he  is  less 
^uous,  less  vivid,  and  less  picturesque,  than  tlie  latter,  and  at  the 
le  time  less  liable  to  offend  against  severe  principles  of  taste  in  dic- 
1.  The  abstract  nature  of  his  subject  will  confine  his  readers  to  a 
all  number,  but  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  his  illustrations  will  com- 
isate  them  for  the  cold  and  sculptural  character  of  his  writings. 
n  English  poets,  since  Milton,  have  been  more  deeply  saturated  with 

spirit  of  classical  antiquity,  which  is  partly  to  be  attributed,  as  in 

case  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  to  very  extensive  learning, 
1  partly  to  that  Puritan  spirit  of  haughty  resistance  to  authority 
ich  filled  the  minds  of  both  with  splendid  dreams  of  liberty  and 
annicide. 

4.  The  greatest  of  the  exclusively  lyrical  poets  that  England  had 
iierto  produced  was  Thomas  Gray  (1716-1771),  a  man  of  vast  and 
ied  acquirements,  and  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
^rs.  He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  London  money-scrivener,  but 
father  was  a  man  of  violent  and  arbitrary  character,  and  the  poet 
5  early  left  to  the  tender  care  of  an  excellent  mother,  who  had  been 
iged  to  separate  from  her  tyrannical  husband.  He  received  his  edu- 
ion  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  settled  in  learned  retirement  at  Cam- 
dge,  where  he  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  travelled  in 
mce  and  Italy  as  tutor  to  Horace  Walpole,  but  quarrelling  with  his 
i)il  he  returned  home  alone.  Fixing  hffhself  at  Cambridge,  he  soon 
[uired  a  high  poetical  reputation  by  his  beautiful  Ode  on  a  Distant 
aspect  of  Eton  Collegey  published  in  1747,  which  was  followed,  at 
:tty  frequent  intervals,  by  his  other  imposing  and  highly-finished 
rks,  the  Rlegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  the  Pindaric  Odesy 
3  the  far  from  numerous  but  splendid  productions  which  make  up 

works.  His  quiet  and  studious  retirement  was  only  broken  by 
:asional  excursions  to  the  North  of  England,  and  other  holiday  jour- 
irs,  of  which  he  has  givdn  in  his  letters  so  vivid  and  animated  a 
;cription.  His  correspondence  with  his  friends,  and  particularly 
:h  the  poet  Mason,  is  remarkable  for  interesting  details,  descriptions, 
J  reflections,  and  is  indeed,  like  that  of  Cowley,  among  the  most 
Ightful  records  of  a  thoughtful  and  literary  life.  Gray  refused  the 
;r  of  the  Laureateship  which  was  proposed  to  him  on  the  death  of 
)ber,  but  accepted  th«y  appointment  of  Professor  of  Modern  History 
the  University,  though  he  never  performed  the  functions  of  that 
.ir,  his  fastidious  temper  and  indolent  self-indulgence  keeping  him 
petually  engaged  in  forming  vast  literary  projects  which  he  never 
cuted.  He  appears  not  to  have  been  popular  among  his  colleagues ; 
haughty,  retiring,  and  somewhat  effeminate  character  prevented 
I  from  sympathizing  with  the  taste'  and  studies  that  i^revalled  there  •> 
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and  he  was  at  little  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  academic 
etj.  His  industry  was  untiring,  and  his  acquirements  umiy 
immense ;  for  he  had  pushed  his  researches  far  beyond  the  asua 
of  ancient  classical  philology,  and  was  not  only  deeply  versed 
romance  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  modern  French  and 
but  had  studied  the  then  almost  unknown  d?partments  of  Scand 
and  Celtic  poetry.  Constant  traces  may  be  found  in  all  his  W' 
the  degree  to  which  he  had  assimilated  the  spirit  not  only  uf  tlv 
lyric  poetry,  but  the  finest  perfume  of  the  great  Italian  writers 
passages  of  his  works  are  a  kind  of  mosaic  of  thought  and  i 
borrowed  from  Pindar,  from  the  ^oral  portions  of  the  Attic  1 
and  from  the  majestic  lyrics  of  the  Italian  poets  of  the  sixteei 
seventeenth  centuries :  but  though  the  substance  of  these  mosa 
be  borrowed  from  a  multitude  of  sources,  the  fragments  are,  so 
fused  into  one  solid  body  by  the  intense  flame  of  a  powerful 
vent  imagination.  His  finest  lyric  compositions  are  the  Odes 
The  Bard,  that  on  the  Progress  of  Poetry,  the  Installation 
the  Duke  of  Grafton's  election  to  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Un 
and  the  short  but  truly  noble  Ode  to  Adversity,  which  brea 
severe  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  highest  Greek  lyric  inspiration. 
egy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  is  a  masterpiece  from  be 
to  end.  The  thoughts  indeed  are  obvious  enough,  but  the  digr 
which  they  are  expressed,  the  immense  range  of  allusion  and 
tion  with  which  they  are  illustrated,  and  the  finished  grace  of 
guage  and  versification  in  which  they  are  embodied,  give  to  tl 
something  of  that  inimitable  perfection  of  design  and  executio 
we  see  in  an  antique  statue  or  a  sculptured  gem.  In  the  Bard, 
from  the  picturesque  idea  oC^a  Welsh  poet  and  patriot  conier 
the  victorious  invasion  of  his  country  by  Edward  I.,  he  passes 
phetic  review  the  whole  panorama  of  English  History,  and 
series  of  most  animated  events  and  personages  from  the  thirt 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  he  is  occasionally  tui 
the  general  march  of  the  poem  has  a  rush  and  a  glow  worthy 
dar  himself.  The  phantoms  of  the  great  and  the  illustrious  fl 
us  like  the  shadowy  kings  in  the  weird  procession  of  Macbeth ; 
unity  of  sentiment  is  maintained  first  by  the  gratified  vengea 
which  the  prophet  foresees  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of  the  op 
of  his  country  and  their  descendants,  and  by  t;he  triumphant  pi 
of  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Tudor  race  in  Britain.  In  the  o 
tied  The  Fatal  Sisters,  and  the  Descent  of  Odin,  Gray  borrowec 
terials  from  the  Scandinavian  legends.  The  tone  of  the  Norse  ; 
not  perhaps  very  faithfully  reproduced,  but  the  fiery  and 
imagery  of  the  ancient  Scalds  was  for  the  first  time  imitated 
lish;  and  though  the  chants  retain  some  echoes  of  thejcntin 
versification  of  more  modern  and  polished  literature,  these  ; 
to  revive  the  rude  and  archaic  grandeur  of  the  mythological  ti 
of  the  Eddas  deserve  no  niggardly  meed  of  approbation.  In 
Gray  may  be  said  to  overcolor  his  language,  and  to  indulge  c 
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in  an  excess  of  ornament  and  personification ;  he  will  nevertheless 
Iwajs  regarded  as  a  lyric  poet  of  a  very  high  order,  and  as  one  who 
ight  an  immense  store  of  varied  and  picturesque  erudition  to  feed 
fire  of  a  rich  and  powerful  fancy. 

6.  The  poetical  instinct  must  have  been  imusuallj  strong  in  the 
ily  of  the  Wartons,  to  have  made  three  of  its  members  more  or  less 
inguished  at  the  same  time.  The  two  brothers,  Joseph  Warton 
13-1800)  and  Thomas  Warton  (1728-1790)  were  the  sons  of  a  Pro- 
or  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  both  brothers,  especially  the  younger, 
irve  a  place  in  the  annals  of  our  literature.  Joseph  was  head  master 
Winchester  School,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  an  Oxford  Fellow,  and 
Lng  some  time  poet  laureate,  was  a  pleasing  writer,  one  of  the  first 
nfuse  into  his  writings  a  taste  for  the  romantic  sentiment.  He  ren- 
5d  great  service  to  literature  by  his  agreeable  but  unfinished  History 
English  Poetry,  which  unfortunately  comes  to  an  abrupt  termination 
t  as  the  author  is  about  to  enter  upon  the  glorious  period  of  the 
sabethan  era ;  but  the  work  is  valuable  for  research  and  a  warm  tone 
appreciative  criticism.  Thomas  Warton  exhibited  his  knowledge 
ind  fondness  for  Milton  in  an  excellent  edition  of  that  poet,  enriched 
h  valuable  notes.  The  best  of  his  own  original  verses  are  sonnets, 
athing  a  peculiar  tender  softness  of  feeling  and  showing  much  pic 
ssque  fancy.  His  brother's  talent,  though  inferior,  has  a  strong 
lily  resemblance  to  his. 

6.  The  progress  which  carried  our  national  taste  most  rapidly  from 
correct  and  artificial  type  of  Pope  in  the  direction  of  the  real  sym- 
hies  of  general  humanity  is  most  strongly  exemplified  in  the  writings 
W^iLLiAM  CowPER  (1731-1800).  He  is  eminently  the  poet  of  the 
nestic  affections  and  the  exponent  of  that  strong  religious  feeling 
ich,  originating  in  the  revival  of  Evangelical  piety  gene.-ated  by  the 
aching  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  began  to  penetrate  and  modify  all 
relations  of  social  life.  His  story  is  singularly  sad.  He  was  of 
ient  and  even  illustrious  race,  the  grandson  of  Lord  Chancellor 
jirper,  and  was  bom  with  an  extremely  tender  and  impressionable 
racter.  After  being  cowed  by  bullying  at  a  private  school,  he  was 
t  to  Westminster,  and  afterwards  placed  in  an  attorney's  office,  where 
:  of  his  desk  companions  was  Thurlow,  afterwards  celebrated  as 
ancellor  for  his  sternness  and  political  bigotry ;  and  here  he  acquired 
ie  knowledge  of  the  law,  though  he  was  destined  never  to  practise 
LS  his  profession.  His  early  life  was  frivolous  and  somewhat  dissi* 
ed.  Obtaining  the  nomination  to  a  comfortable  and  lucrative  post, 
t  of  Cle'\  of  the  Journals  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Cowper's  sensitive 
I  morbid  disposition  was  10  terrified  at  the  idea  of  making  a  public 
earance,  that  he  fell  into  a  gloomy  despondency,  and  attempted  to 
an  end  to^Jj^is  existence.  An  attack  of  madness  rendered  it  neces- 
7  that  he  should  be  confined  in  an  asylum,  from  whence  he  was  after 
le  tinie  discharged,  with  his  intellect  restored  indeed,  but  with  his 
udve  nature  so  deeply  shaken  that  any  active  career  in  life  had 
mie  an  impossibility.    Possessing  a  small  income,  ^xid  «&^\s<a<\  '^^ 
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his  family,  he  retired  into  the  countrj,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  hil 
life  in  privacy',  being  first  phiced  under  the  care  of  the  family  of 
Unwin,  a  clergyman  in  Huntingdon.     His  virtues  and  accomplishmi 
inspired^  every  person  in  the  small  circle  with  which  he  was  in  coni 
with  the  tenderest  attachment;  and  with  Mrs.  Unwin  in  particular 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  tender   and   life-long  friendship.    Co 
mind,  always  impressionable,  and  still  smarting  under  the  tremen 
affliction   which   it  h<id  undergone,   became  morbidly  susceptible 
enthusiastic  religious  impressions;  and  in  the  occasional  relapses cT 
his  dreadful  malady  his  hallucinations  took  that  most  unhappy  form  rf| 
mental  disease  —  a  form  unfortunately  the  most  common  in  Engltnd— ^ 
of  religious  despair.    The  strong  and  elastic  mind  of  Bunyan,  and 
natural  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  was  able  to  triumph  over 
gloomy  phantoms;    but  Cowper's   more   feminine  organization  wo* 
Climbed  in  the  trial.     On  the  death  of  Unwin,  he  removed,  with  d« 
widow,  to  Olney,  where  he  resided  in  the  house  of  John  Newton,  i 
man  of  great  eloquence,  and  who  professed  the  theology  of  the  molt 
Calvinistic  section  of  the  English  Church.    A  more  fatal  companionship 
for  a  man  in  Cowper's  situation  could  not  have  been  imagined.  ^ 
pcri>ctually  dwelling  upon  mysterious  and  gloomy  religious  question^ 
and  by  encouraging  the  fatal  habit  of  analyzing  his  own  internal  ust 
sations,  the  poet's  tendency  to  enthusiasm  was  aggravated ;  and,  though 
it  could  not  diminish  the  charm  of  his  genius  or  the  benevolence  of  W* 
heart,  this  religious  fanaticism  entirely  destroyed  the  happiness  of  hil 
life.     He  began  to  cultivate  literature  at  first  merely  as  a  pastime,  and 
as  a  means  of  distracting  his  attention  from  his  own  more  than  hal^ 
imaginary  suQcrings ;  but  the  force,  originality,  and  grace  of  hi\  geniui 
soon  acquired  popularity,  and  he  pursued  as  a  profession  what  «ie  had 
at  first  taken  up  as  a  diversion.     His  poetical  talent  did  not  flower  until 
late :  his  first  important  publication  did  not  appear  till  he  had  reached  \ 
middle  life.     In  1773  and  the  two  following  years  he  suffered  a  relapse 
of  his  malady;  on  recovering  from  which  he  endeavored  to  calm  hil 
shattered  spirits  with  a  variety  of  innocent  amusements — gardeningi 
carpentering,  and  taming  hares.     His  first  poems  were  given  to  the 
world  in    1782,  and   his   friend  Lady  Austen,   a  woman  of  cheerfuli 
accomplished  mind,  playfully  gave  him  the  Sofa  as  a  subject.    UpW* 
this  he  composed  his  poem  of  The  Task,  which  became  so  popular  thik 
he  was  encouraged  to  follow  up  his  success  with  other  works  in  a  simi- 
lar style  —  the  Table-  Talk,  Tirocinium,  and  many  others.     His  roost 
laborious   but   least  successful  undertaking  was   the   translation  into 
English  blank  verse  of  tlie  Iliad.     He  justlj'  considered  that  the  neat 
and  artificial  style  ot  Pope  had  done  but  scant  justice  to  the  father  of 
Greek  poetry;  but  in  endeavoring  to  give  greater  force  and  vigor  to 
his  own  verfeion,  he  fell  into  the  opposite  fault  to  thai  of  Pope,  and 
made  his  translation  harsh  and  rugged,  without  approaching  one  whit 
nearer  to  the  true  character  of  his  original.     From  Olney  he  remoTCd 
to  Weston,  where  Mrs.  Unwin  died,  and  the  pain  of  this  i088  cloiided 
the  rcmsLininQ  days  of  the  unhappy  poet  with  redoubled  gloom  tfid 
despondency. 
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he  longer  and  more  important  poems  of  Cowper  are  written  in  a 
jliar  and  entirely  original  manner,  and  on  a  plan  then  entirely  new 
.iterature.    They  contain  a  union  of  reflection,  satire,  description, 

moral  declamation.  Some  of  them  are  ih  blank  verse,  while  in 
srs  he  has  employed  rhyme.  His  aim  was  to  keep  up  a  natural  and 
oquial  style,  and  he  is  the  declared  enemy  of  all  the  pomp  of  diction 
ch  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  essential  to  poetry.  His  picturc« 
ife  and  nature,  whether  of  rural  scenery  or  of  in-door  life,  hare 
lorn  been  surpassed  for  truth  and  picturesqueness,  and  his  satirical 
tches  of  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  manners,  and  his  indignant 
lunciations  of  national  offences  against  piety  and  molality,  aie 
lally  remarkable,  in  the  one  case,  for  sharpness  and  humor,  and  in 

other  for  a  lofty  grandeur  of  sentiment.  The  distiict  in  which  he 
;d  is  one  of  the  least  romantic  in  England;  yet  nothing  more  victo- 
usly  proves  that  true  poetical  genius  can  give  a  charm  and  an  interest 
the  most  unpromising  subjects,  than  the  fact  that  Cowper  has  com- 
inicated  to  the  level  banks  of  the  Ouse  a  magic  that  will  never  pass 
ay.  Similarly  the  quiet  home  circle  of  middle  English  life,  the  tea- 
tic,  the  newspaper,  and  the  hearth,  have  derived  from  him  a  beauty 
d  a  dignity  which  other  men  have  failed  to  communicate  to  the 
widest  scenes  of  camps  and  courts.  Though  the  morbid  and  fanat- 
1  religious  system  of  Cowper  has  here  and  there  tinged  his  works, 
;  natural  goodness  and  benevolence  of  his  disposition  more  than 
iitralize  the  impression  such  passages  produce,  and  in  many  of  his 
nic  and  humorous  delineations  we  see  in  full  effulgence  a  playful 
yety  which  no  cloud  can  dim.  Of  all  our  poets  Cowper  is  essentially 
5  painter  of  domestic  life,  and  his  writings  have  deeply  incorporated 
imselves  into  the  tissue  of  our  household  existence.  Their  mixture 
worldly  observation,  delicate  painting  of  nature,  and  intense  religious 
ling  peculiarly  endears  them  to  the  great  middle  class  in  England. 
xny  of  Cowper's  songs  and  shorter  lyrics  are  elegant  and  sportive, 
d  his  beautiful  lines  On  Receiving  my  Mother's  Picture^  will  ever  be 
id  with  delight  His  comic  ballad  John  Gilpin  is  a  pleasant  drollery, 
d  his  last  verses.  The  Castaway^  give  a  painful  reflection  of  his  dc- 
liring  and  unhappy  creed.  Cowper's  letters  are  perhaps  the  most 
arming  in  the  language;  they  show  the  poet  in  his  most  amiable 
ht,  and  invest  every  tiifle  which  surrounds  him  with  a  sort  of  halo 
purity  and  goodness. 

}  7.  Several  poems  have  appeared  in  England  possessing  what  may 
called  a  technical  character,  being  either  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
ne  art,  or  describing  some  special  sport  or  amusement.  I  may  men- 
n  Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Healthy  Grainger's  Sugar-Cane^ 
1LIPS*S  Cyderj  and  Somerville's  Chase.  Many  of  these  works,  in 
te  of  the  impracticable  nature  of  their  subjects,  show  considerable 
wtT  of  execution,  and  contain  passages  of  excellence ;  but  the  most 
3ular  and  successful  work  of  this  kind  is  the  Shipwreck  of  William 
LCONBR  (1730-1769),  a  self-taught  poet,  who,  as  a  professional  sea- 
p,  had  himself  witnessed  the  calamit3'  he  descr\b<i%  so  yj^lU    lU  >««* 
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born  about  1730,  and  perished  at  sea  in  a  man-of-war  which  suMni'  ,..  ^ 

a  cruise  in  1769.  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  Falconer's  prinqMi  .IVe 
work,  the  Shipwreck^  is  a  narrative  poem  in  three  cantos,  <^c^i^%l||[^  h 
danger  and  ultimate  loss  of  a  merchant-ship  on  a  vojuge  to  VeniJ  -^ . 
which  is  cast  away,  after  experiencing  a  violent  gale  in  the  GwSlboG  il 
archipelago,  on  the  dangerous  rocks  of  Cape  Colonna,  the  M«itl^^^* 
Sunium.  The  description  of  the  vessel,  of  her  various  man(Eimql«^|  ^ 
during  the  hurricane,  and  of  the  ultimate  destruction  whichshe  »1  .•_.,: 
counters,  are  all  strictly  in  accordance  with  nautical  experience:  ciwI^q- 
detail  of  seamanship  is  given  in  its  proper  technical  language,  ^^^lirouT 
poem  has  not  only  the  merit  of  vigorous  and  correct  painting  of  Natngl  ^^ 
under  her  wildest  aspects  of  storm  and  terror,  but  is  minutely  acconfeV^^c 
in  point  of  seamanship.  Falconer  wisely  and  with  good  taste  dMa4l»^ 
scruple  to  use  the  terms  of  his  art,  and  has  thus  not  only  given  ^l^e 
and  vivacity  to  his  picture,  but  has  produced  a  work  that  may  serve  tiKl^i  , 
young  navigator  as  a  sort  of  grammar  of  his  art.  He  was  the  ^uthotl  -^ 
of  a  useful  Dictionary  of  Marine  Terms,  and  the  accurate,  pracdal  l 
knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  the  details  of  his  noble  profession  te  1  . 
has  in  his  poem  clothed  with  the  charm  of  no  ignoble  verse.  ThelcaiH  lu 
interesting  portions  of  the  poem  are  the  romantic  and  sentimentii  1  j! 
details  with  which  he  clothes  the  persons  of  his  officers :  but  no  one  I 
ever  read  the  Ship-wreck  without  following,  with  breathless  interei^  It 
the  course  of  the  fated  ship  from  Candia  to  her  death-struggle  among  I , 
the  breakers  of  Cape  Colonna.  I 

To  the  department  of  technical  poetry  belongs  also  Erasmus  Darwih  I 
(1731-1802),  who  endeavored  to  clothe  in  dazzling  and  somewhat  tinsd  I 
splendor  the  principles  of  the  Linnxan  sexual  system  of  vegetabk  | 
physiology.  Darwin  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  genius,  and  even 
of  large  scientific  acquirements ;  but  he  unfortunately  guided  himself 
by  the  notion  that  poetry  must  address  itself  to  the  senses  rather  than 
to  the  sentiments,  and  produced  a  series  of  pictures  which  strike  the 
fancy,  but  never  touch  the  heart.  Every  object  he  struggled  to  present 
vividly,  as  it  were,  to  the  eye  :  and  his  abuse  of  personification,  which  is  | 
repeated  so  as  to  become  as  wearisome  as  it  is  generally  fantastical, 
together  with  his  meretricious  and  tawdry  diction,  though  it  gave  him 
a  great  momentary  popularity,  has  condemned  him  to  neglect  within 
half  a  century.  His  principal  work  is  a  poem  the  first  part  of  which 
was  entitled  the  Botanic  Garden  ;  the  second  soon  after  followed  under 
the  name  of  the  Loves  of  the  Plants,  and  the  work ^  was  afterwards 
c<»mpleted  by  a  third  canto.  The  system  which  he  wrote  to  illustrate 
gave  him  but  too  abundant  opportunity  of  indulging  in  that  highly- 
colored  and  somewhat  sensual  vein  of  description  and  impersonation 
which  he  carried  to  excess,  and  the  elaborate  and  ambitious  melody  of 
his  versification  has  not  sufficed  to  compensate  for  the  over-wrought 
and  fatiguing  monotony  of  his  imagery.  The  decline  of  his  fame,  once 
very  great,  may  also  in  some  degree  be  attributed  to  a  tendency  in 
his  doctrines,  which  some  readers  blame  as  not  slightly  tinged  with 
materialism.  Many  of  his  episodes  and  subordinate  descriptions'  exhibit 
a  great  force  of  language  and  a  powerful  faculty  of  the  picturesque 
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J8.  The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  several 
rly  contemporaneous  attempts  at  literary  imposture  —  the  poetical 
eries  of  Macpherson,  Chatterton,  and  Ireland.  The  first  of  thes,e 
e  has  alone  survived,  in  some  part,  the  ordeal  of  strict  critical 
^nination ;  and  that  because,  though  the  totality  of  the  works  palmed 
n  the  public  as  Ossian*s  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the  character 
pgated  for  them  by  their  pretended  translator,  they  are  nevertheless 
j'*'*^d  with  names,  incidents,  and  allusions  really  traceable  to  Celtic 
^^^"^iquity.  James  Macpherson  (1738-1796)  was  a  Scotchman,  and  a 
5^,  --*^  of  literary  adventurer  of  rather  equivocal  reputation.  Originally 
■^ountry  schoolmaster,  and  afterwards  a  tutor,  he  pretended  to  have 
lumulated,  in  his  travels  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  an  im- 
'^nse  mass  of  fragments  of  ancient  poetry  composed  in  the  Gaelic  or 
^se  dialect  common  to  that  country  and  Ireland.  The  firsi  portion  of 
-«se  —  not,  however,  a  very  large  one  —  he  showed  to  Home,  the  author 
the  once-admired  Tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  they  were  printed, 
:citing  an  intense  enthusiasm,  and  soon  giving  ground  to  one  of  the 
*^ost  vehement  controversies  that  have  ever  raged  among  antiquarians 
^nd  literary  men.  The  translations,  which  Macpherson  professed  to 
Ixave  made  from  the  originals,  were  composed  in  a  pompous  and  de- 
clamatory rhetorical  sort  of  prose,  something  like  the  versions  of  the 
I>oetical  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Highlanders,  eager  for  th? 
lionor  of  their  country,  maintained  the  authenticity  of  these  poems, 
and  asserted  that  the  name  of  Ossian,  the  supposed  author,  as  well  as 
innumerable  persons,  descriptions,  and  historical  events  mentioned  in 
them,  had  been  familiar  to  their  memories  as  the  legends  of  their 
childhood.  The  Southern  critics,  however,  among  whom  Johnson 
occupied  a  foremost  place,  expressed  the  strongest  scepticism,  basing 
their  disbelief  upon  the  want  of  evidence  that  there  existed  among  the 
Scottish  Celts  any  written  literature  approaching  in  antiquity  to  the 
date  assigned  to  the  fragments,  and  also  upon  the  impossibility  of  such 
a  state  of  society  and  such  refined  and  chivalrous  sentiments  ever  hav- 
ing prevailed  among  so  rude  a  people  as  the  Highlanders  were  at  the 
supposed  period.  Macpherson  might  at  once  have  settled  the  question 
by  producing  the  supposed  originals,  a  philological  and  critical  exami- 
nation of  which  would,  of  course,  have  instantly  decided  their  degree 
of  authenticity  and  the  age  and  country  which  produced  them ;  but  this 
Macpherson,  after  much  shuflling,  refused  to  do,  under  the  pretext  that 
his  honor  had  been  impeached.  He  afterwards  published  two  long 
poems  in  the  same  style,  Fingal  in  six,  and  Temora  in  eight  books, 
which  he  attributed,  like  the  preceding  fragments,  to  the  genius  of  the 
Celtic  Homer.  The  regularity  of  construction  in  these  works,  the  nu- 
merous passages  in  ihem  as  well  as  in  their  predecessors  evidently 
plagiarized  from  the  whole  range  of  literature,  from  the  Bible  and 
Homer  down  to  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  even  Thomson,  the  artificial 
and  monotonous  though  strained  and  highly-wrought  diction,  and 
above  all  the  sentiments  in  constant  discordance  with  the  real  manners 
of  the  ancient  Highlanders,  would  have  sufficed,  even  in  the  ^^eneral 
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ignorance  of  the  Gaelic  language,  to  undeceive  all  exce 
were  ignorantly  carried  away  by  the  imposing  but  hollow 
of  tlie  style.  More  accurate  investigation  established  thai 
poems  are  crowded  with  names  and  allusions  which  rea 
the  old  Irish  and  Highland  legends,  no  entire  poem,  nay 
able  fragment  of  a  poem,  has  ever  been  found  in  the  least  ( 
with  any  of  Macphcrson*s  pretended  discoveries.  Ytt  mc 
remains  of  Celtic  verse  attributed  upon  more  solid  groui 
have  a  character  totally  different,  and  evidently  belong  t 
tiderably  later  than  that  assigned  by  him ;  for  they  con 
to  Christianity,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  pretenc 
of  Macpherson.  The  wild  and  overstrained  style  and  ima 
long  made  Macpherson's  forgeries  enormously  popuh 
Europe ;  poetry  and  painting,  and  even  the  stage,  were 
**  daughters  of  the  snow,"  "  car-borne  heroes,"  and  misty  ] 
Germany  the  admiration  has  not  yet  altogether  subside 
for  Ossianic  imagery  extended  even  to  Russia;  and  per 
poetry  which  attracted  the  imagination  of  Napoleon  \va 
clamatory  rhapsody  which  left  no  faint  traces  upon  his  b 
vague  yet  monotonous  imagery,  the  sham  and  theatrical  $ 
tJie  colossal  amplifications  of  these  works,  while  operatin 
their  authenticity,  will  perhaps  always  give  them  a  sort  o 
taste  of  young  and  uncultivated  readers.  Macpherson  j 
considerable  fortune,  became  a  political  pamphleteer,  sat 
and  died  without  leaving  any  clew  to  elucidate  the  true 
is  now  considered  an  audacious  imposture. 

§  9.  The  annals  of  literature  hardly  present  a  more 
example  of  precocious  genius  than  that  of  Thomas 
(1752-1770),  nor  an  instance  of  a  career  more  brief  an- 
He  was  born  in  1752,  the  son  of  a  poor  sexton  and  paribf 
at  Bristol,  and  he  died,  by  suicide,  before  he  had  compl 
teenth  year.  Within  this  short  interval  he  gave  evide 
that  would  in  all  probability  have  placed  him  at  the  hea< 
of  his  day,  and  he  executed  a  series  of  literary  forgerii 
hardly  any  parallel  for  extent  and  ingenuity.  He  prodi 
years  of  age  verses  which  will  more  than  bear  a  compa 
early  poems  of  any  author:  and  though  he  had  received  1 
beyond  that  of  a  parish  school,  he  conceived  the  projec 
all  the  learned  of  his  age,  and  creating,  it  may  almost  be 
literature  of  the  past.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  bis 
aldry,  and  old  architecture,  and  his  imagination  had  ; 
fired  by  the  numerous  fine  remains  of  mediaeval  builc 
Bristol  abounds.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  if 
churcli  of  St;  Mary  RedcliiFe,  of  which  Chatterton*s  fath< 
and  which  was  the  place  of  sepulture  of  Canynge,  a  r 
Bristol,  and  benefactor  to  the  church  in  the  reign  of  Ec 
the  muniment-room  of  this  edifice  1  ad  been  kept  a  ch 
njnge^  coffer,  in  which  had  been  preserved  charters  an 
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^^nts  connected  with  Canynge's  benefactions  to  the  church.  Many  of 
■^ese  had  been  removed ;  but  there  remained  a  large  mass  of  parch- 
**^*it8  which  had  been  thrown  aside  as  of  no  value,  and  had  been 
***ployed  by  Chatterton's  father  for  covering  his  scholars*  copy-books. 
■^C  young  poet,  familiarized  with  the  sight  of  these  antiquated  writings, 
*nceived  the  idea  of  forging  a  whole  series  of  documents,  which  he 
^■'fctended  either  to  have  found  in  Canynge's  coffer,  or  to  have  tran- 
^■^bcd  from  ori^nals  in  that  mj'sterious  receptacle.  These  h<i  pro* 
•*>Oed  gradually,  generally  taking  advantage  of  some  topic  of  public 
•■tiOTCRi  to  bring  forward  and  contribute  either  to  tlie  local  newspapers 
"^  -to  his  acquaintances  in  the  town,  tlie  pretended  originals  or  tran- 
'^Hpts  from  the  pretended  originals  having  some  relation  to  the  matter 
**  iiand.  Thus  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  new  bridge  over 
**«S  Avon  he  produced  an  account  of  processions,  tournaments,  reli- 
8*Ow8  solemnities  and  other  ceremonies  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
'J^ening  of  the  old  bridge.  To  Mr.  Burgum,  an  honest  pewtercr  of 
■Pistol,  who  happened  to  have  a  taste  for  heraldry,  he  gave  a  pedigree 
i'^Uang  his  descent  to  Od,  Earl  of  Blois  and  Lord  of  Iloldcniess. 
■^Orace  Walpole  was  then  writing  his  Anecdotes  of  British  Painters : 
*"^tterton  furnished  him  with  a  long  list  of  mediaeval  artists  who  had 
J^Mirished  in  Bristol.  All  these  documents,  which  he  pretended  to  have 
**Und  in  the  chest  of  the  muniment-room,  he  fathered  upon  a  priest, 
^laomas  Rowley,  whom  he  represents  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
**%inificent  Canynge  as  a  sort  of  agent  for  collecting  works  of  art,  who 
*a»  the  author  of  the  poems  that  constitute  the  majority  of  the  parch- 
*Xcnts.  The  poems  are  of  immense  variety  and  unquestionable  merit ; 
^■^id  though  modern  criticism  will  instantly  detect  in  them,  as  did  Gray 
*Hd  Mason  when  Walpole  submitted  some  of  them  to  their  opinion, 
"He  most  glaring  marks  of  forgery,  yet  their  brilliancy  and  their  num- 
^r  were  enough  to  deceive  many  learned  scholars  in  an  age  when 
Minute  antiquarian  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  much  rarer 
^tsan  at  present.  Besides,  the  apparent  impossibility  of  such  works 
'^wng  produced  by  an  uneducated  boy,  without  aid  and  without  appar- 
ent motive,  still  further  intensified  the  mystery.  In  those  documents 
^hich  Chatterton  tried  to  pass  off  as  originals  he  imitated  as  near  as 
^4c  could  the  antiquated  handwriting,  which  his  practice  as  an  attorney's 
Clerk  assisted  him  to  do :  he  also  carefully  discolored  his  parchment, 
^nd  used  every  means  to  give  it  an  air  of  antiquity.  In  those  docu- 
^nents,  far  more  numerous,  which  he  brought  forward  as  copies  or 
tnnscripts  of  originals,  he  trusted  to  an  elaborate  grotesqueness  of 
^tyle  and  spelling;  he  carefully  introduced  every  quaint,  odd-looking 
%D!rd  which  he  picked  up  in  Chaucer  and  the  other  old  authors  that  he 
Ccedily  studied.  No  task  is  so  difficult  as  that  of  successfully  imitating 
indent  compositions,  and  the  wonder  is  rather  that  Chatterton  should 
liave  done  this  without  immediate  exposure  than  that  he  should  have 
fidlen  into  errors  which  detect  him  at  once.  Thus  in  his  eagerness  to 
incrust  his  diction  with  the  rust,  the  aerug'o,  of  antiquity  he  overlays 
it.  wor^  with  such  an  accumulation  of  coi\%outtv\s  ^^  \i^\siTv%  \a  v»sck 
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orthography  of  any  age  of  our  language.  And  this  arugo  is  mi 
8uperi7cial :  divested  of  their  fantastic  spelling,  his  lines  have 
cadence  and  the  regularity  of  modern  composition,  and  the  gram 
ical  structure  in  no  respect  diiFers  from  the  English  of  the  eighb 
century.  He  has  also,  as  was  inevitable,  sometimes  made  a  slip  i; 
use  of  an  old  word,  as  when  he  borrowed  the  expression  mor 
which  he  found  in  Chaucer's  description  of  the  Cook,  he  employ 
having  forgotten  its  meaning,  to  signify,  not  a  disease,  the  ganj 
but  a  dish.  In  the  same  way  he  uses  the  word  drawing  in  the 
em  sense;  whereas  it  was  unquestionably  never  employed  witi 
meaning  till  in  comparatively  modern  times.  Of  the  same  kind  a 
innumerable  examples  of  impossible  architecture  and  heraldry  a1 
ance  with  every  principle  of  the  art.  Burning  with  pride,  hop 
literary  ambition,  the  unhappy  lad  betook  himself  to  London  >  ar 
successfully  attempted  to  gain  a  subsistence  as  a  political  pampl 
and  satirical  poet.  He  was  a  professed  infidel,  but  his  moral  cha 
is  unimpeached,  and  he  was  not  only  frugal  and  industriou 
always  showed  himself  a  most  affectionate  son  and  brother, 
struggling  a  short  time  with  distress,  and  almost  with  starvati 
London,  he  shut  himself  up  in  despair  in  his  miserable  garret,  left 
and  atheistical  paper  which  he  called  his  will,  tore  up  all  his  i 
scripts,  and  poisoned  himself  with  a  dose  of  arsenic  on  the  2« 
August,  1770.  Singularly  enough  his  acknowledged  poems,  thoug] 
eating  very  great  powers,  are  manifestly  inferior  to  those  he  wr 
the  assumed  character  of  Thomas  Rowley.  The  best  of  these 
Tragedy  called  Alla^  the  ballad  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,  both  con 
with  the  ancient  history  of  Bristol,  and  several  pastorals,  whic 
that  entitled  Elinour  and  Juga^  betray  by  their  very  nature  the  i 
sibility  of  their  having  been  really  produced  at  the  time  assign 
iheir  composition. 

William  Henry  Ireland  (i 777-1 835)  deserves  mention  on 
account  of  his  Shakspearian  forgeries,  among  which  was  a  play  e: 
Vorfigern,  in  which  John  Kemble  acted  in  1795.  Ireland  soon 
wards  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  author  of  these  forgeries. 

§  10.  If  Cowper  be  rightly  denominated  the  poet  of  the  do 
hearth,  George  Crabbe  (i  754-1 832)  is  eminently  the  poet  of  th 
sions  in  humble  life.  In  his  long  career  he  is  the  link  connecti 
age  of  Johnson  and  Burke  with  that  of  Walter  Scott  and  Byror 
his  admirable  works,  while  retaining  in  their  form  much  of  th 
rectness  and  severity  of  the  past  age,  exhibit  in  their  subjects  and 
ment  that  intensity  of  human  interest  and  that  selection  of  real  p 
which  constitute  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  writer 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  was  bom 
little  seaport-town  of  Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  where  his  father  1 
humble  fisherman,  and  performed  the  duties  of  salt-master  or  re 
of  the  customs  duties  on  salt ;  ano  his  childhood  was  miserable  tl 
bodily  weakness  and  the  sight  of  continual  dissensions  betwe 
parents.    After  a  dreamy  an<?  studious  childhood,  duiing  whi 
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^rst  for  knowledge  was  encouraged  by  his  father,  a  man  of  violent 
'^^sions  but  of  considerable  intellectual  devclooment  for  one  in  his 
tumble  position,  young  Crabbe  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  and  first  exercised  his  profession  in  his  native  town.  Pas- 
*Oiiately  fond  of  literature  and  botany  his  success  in  business  was  so 
Qiall  til  at  he  determined  to  seek  hii  fortune  in  London,  where  he 
^rived  with  only  about  3/.  in  his  pocket,  and  several  unfinished  poems, 
•"liich  he  published,  but  which  were  coldly  received.  After  some  stay 
IL  London  he  found  himself  reduced  to  despair,  and  even  threatened 
vith  a  prison  for  some  small  debts  he  had  contracted ;  and  after  vainly 
applying  for  assistance  to  various  persons  connected  with  Aldborough, 
^e  addressed  a  manly  and  affecting  letter  to  Edmund  Burke,  who 
Hamediately  admitted  him  to  his  house  and  friendship.  From  this 
xioment  his  fortune  changed ;  he  was  assisted,  both  with  money  and 
^vice,  in  bringing  out  his  poem  of  The  Library^  was  induced  to  enter 
tlie  Church,  and  was  promise  '  the  powerful  influence  of  Lord  Chan- 
^Uor  Thurlow.  He  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
ii.nd  lived  some  time  at  the  magnificent  seat  of  Beauvoir;  but  this 
dependent  position  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  circumstances 
distasteful  to  Crabbe's  manly  character.  It  however  enabled  him  to 
taarry  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  and  he  soon 
•fter  changed  the  splendid  restraint  of  Beauvoir  for  the  humbler  but 
more  independent  existence  of  a  parish  priest.  From  this  period  till 
fcis  death,  at  the  great  age  of  seventy-eight,  his  life  was  passed  in  the 
constant  exercise  of  his  pastoral  duties  in  various  parishes,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  literature  and  his  favorite  science  of  botany. 

In  Yiii  first  poem,  T/ie  Library,  it  was  evident  that  Crabbe  had  not 
yet  hit  upon  the  true  vein  of  his  peculiar  and  powerful  genius.     It  was 
not  till  the  appearance  of  The  Village,  in  1783,  that  he  struck  out  that 
path  in  which  he  had  neither  predecessor  nor  rival!     The  manuscript 
of  this  poem  was  submitted  to  Johnson,  who  gave  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  the  correction  and  revision  of  the  style.    The  success  of  The 
Village  was  very  great,  for  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  paint  the  manners 
and  existence  of  the  laboring  class  without  dressing  them  up  in  the 
artificial  colors  of  fiction.    Crabbe  allowed  about  fourteen  years  to  pass 
before  he  again  appeared  before  the  public.    During  the  interval  he  was 
busied  with   his   professional  duties,  and  enjoying  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life,  which  no  man  was  ever  more  capable  of  appreciating : 
he,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  relaxed  his  habit  of  composition. 
His  next  work  was  The  Parish  Register,  in  which  the  public  saw  the 
gradual  ripening  of  his  vigorous  and  original  genius;  and  this  was 
followed,  at  comparatively  short  intervals,  by  The  Borough^  Tales  in 
Verse,  and   Tales  of  the  Hall,    These,  with  the  striking  but  painful 
poems,  written  in  a  different  measure,  entitled  Sir  Eustace  Grey  and 
The  Hall  ofyustice,  make  up  Crabbe's  large  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  poetical  literature  of  his  country.    Almost  all  these  works  are 
constructed  upon  a  peculiar  and  generally  similar  plan.     Crabbe  starts 
with  some  description,  as  of  the  Vil'.age,  the  Parisl'  Church,  the  Bor* 
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ough,  — jusl  such  a  deserted  seaport-town  as  his  native  Aldbonra^-  1''*  ^^ 
from  whicli  he  naturally  proceeds  to  deduce  a  series  of  separate e|if  I*"  ^r- 
sodcs,  uMially  of  middle  and  humble  life,  appropriate  to  the  leadii}  l'^  _. 
idea.     Thus  in  the  Parish  I^e^ister  we  have  some  of  the  moKtremait  1^  - 
able  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  that  are  supposed  to  take  place  ini  l'^^"^ 
year  amid  a  rural  population ;  in  the  Borough,  the  lives  and  adventiini  1  f'^- 
of  the  most  prominent  characters  that  figure  on  the  narrow  stage  oft  I^TH 
small  provincial  town.    The  Tales  are  a  series  of  stories,  some  pathede  1 
and  some  humorous,  each  complete  in  itself;  and  in  the  Tales  ofik\ 
Hall  two  brothers,  whose  paths  in  life  have  separated  them  from  boy^  ] 
hood,  meet  in  their  old  age  and  recount  their  respective  experiencei.  I 
Sir  Eustace  Grey  is  the  story  of  a  madman  related  with  terrific  energy 
and  picturesqueness  by  himself;  and  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  a  gypsy 
criminal  narrates  a  still  more  dreadful  story  of  crime  and  retribution. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  last  poems,  written  in  a  peculiar  rhymed 
short-lined  stanza,  Crabbers  poems  are  in  the  classical  ten-syllabled 
heroic  verse,  and  the  contrast  is  strange  between  the  neat  Pope-like 
regularity  of  the  metre,  and  the  deep  passion,  the  intense  reality,  and 
the  quaint  humor  of  the  scenes  which  he  displays.     He  thoroughly 
knew  and  profoundly  analyzed  the  hearts  of  men :    the  virtues,  the 
vices,  the  weakness,  and  the  heroism  of  the  poor  he  has  anatomized 
with  a  stern  but  not  unloving  hand.     No  poet  has  more  subtly  traced 
the  motives  w^hich  regulate  human  conduct;  and  his  descriptions  of 
nature  are  marked  by  the  same  unequalled  power  of  rendering  inter- 
esting, by  the  sheer  force  of  truth  and  exactness,  the  most  unattractive 
features  of  the  external  world.    The  village- tyrant,  the  poacher,  the 
smuggler,  the  miserly  old  maid,  the  pauper,  and  the   criminal,  are 
drawn  with  the  same  gloomy  but  vivid  force  as  that  with  which  Crabbe 
paints  the  squalid  streets  of  the  fishing-town,  or  the  fen,  the  quay,  and 
the  heath.     The  more  unattractive  the  subject  the  more  masterly  is  the 
painting,  whether  that  subject  be  man  or  nature.     Crabbe  is  generally 
accused  of  giving  a  gloomy  and  unfavorable  view  of  human  life;  but 
his  pathos,  when  he  is  pathetic,  reaches  the  extreme  limit  which  sensi- 
bility will  bear,  and  in  such  tales  as  Phoebe  Dawson,  Edward  Shore, 
the  Parting  Hour,  the  intensity  of  the  effect  produced  by  Crabl>e  is 
directly  proportioned  to  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  the  effect 
is  attained.    In  painting  the  agonies  of  remorse,  the  wandering  reason 
of  sorrow  or  of  crime,  he  is  a  master ;  and  the  story  of  Peter  Grimei 
maj'  be  cited  as  an  unequalled  example  of  the  sublime  in  common  lift:. 
None  of  the  great  Flemish  masters  have  surpassed  Crabbe  in  minute* 
ness  as  well  as  force  of  delineation,  and  like  them  his  delineation  it 
often  most  impressive  when  its  subject  is  most  vile,  and  even  repulsi\-c. 
§  11.  The  greatest  poet,  beyond  all  comparison,  that  Scotland  has 
produced  is  Robert  Burns  (i75S)-i796).     He  was  born  at  the  hamlet 
of  Alloway  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  farmer  of  the 
humblest  class.     Popular  education  was  at  that  period  far  more  gener- 
ally diffused  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe;  and  the 
future  glory  of  his  nation  was  able  to  acquire,  partly  by  the  wise  care 
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his  father,  and  partly  by  his  -own  avidity  for  knowledge,  a  degree 
intellectual  culture  which  would  have  been  surprising  in  any  other 
untry.  He  had  a  good  general  acquaintance  with  the  great  master- 
ices  of  English  literature,  and  could  use  with  perfect  facility  the  style 
d  diction  of  the  great  classical  authors  of  South  Britain,  though  by 
r  the  finest  and  most  characteristic  works  are  written  in  the  provin- 
il  dialect  of  his  native  land.  His  passions  were  unusually  strong, 
kd  he  began,  from  a  very  early  age,  to  express  in  verse  the  iinpres* 
3ns  made  upon  his  fancy  by  the  beautiful  and  pastoral  nature  which 
jTounded  him,  and  the  outpourings  of  his  own  feelings  and  heart, 
or  was  the  tendency  to  song  a  rare  or  unusual  accomplishment  in  the 
strict  he  inhabited  and  among  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
owland  Scotch  dialect,  once  the  language  of  the  Court  and  of  an 
ctensive  national  literature,  was  still  cultivated  with  enthusiasm  among 
le  middle  and  lower  classes ;  and  every  valley,  every  village,  possessed 
s  rustic  poets,  whose  "  unpremeditated  strains  "  continued  the  tradi- 
ons  of  that  ancient  and  strongly  national  popular  literature,  which 
ad  exhibited  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  splendid  names, 
rora  David  Lyndsay,  Dunbar,  and  Gavin  Douglas,  to  Allan  Ramsay 
nd  the  ill-fated  Fergusson.  In  early  life  Burns  labored  like  a  peasant 
ipon  his  father's  farm,  and  aflerwards  endeavored,  but  without  success, 
0  conduct  a  farm  with  his  brothers  :  his  speculations  failing  he  was  on 
lie  eve  of  abandoning,  in  despair,  his  native  country,  and  emigrating 
:o  the  West  Indies,  where  so  many  Scotsmen  by  their  intelligence, 
their  parsimony,  and  their  industry,  have  acquired  honorable  fortunes. 
In  order  to  raise  funds  for  this  voyage,  he  was  induced  to  publish  a 
collection  of  his  poems,  which  had  long  enjoyed  a  great  local  popular- 
ity; and  these  were  received  by  the  highly  cultivated  society  of  Edin- 
burgh with  a  tempest  of  enthusiasm  that  instantly  made  the  ''Ayrshire 
ploughman  "  the  idol  of  the  fashionable  and  literary  world.  The  peas- 
ant-poet was  regarded  as  a  species  of  phenomenon,  and  plunged  into 
the  intoxicating  current  of  gay  life  with  an  ardor  that  unfitted  him  for 
returning  to  his  humble  existence,  but  which,  though  it  increased  his 
natural  taste  for  gross  convivial  pleasures,  could  neither  injure  the 
natural  dignity  of  his  character  nor  corrupt  the  benevolence  of  his 
beart.  After  again  falling  into  embarrassments,  rendered  more  inex- 
tricable by  his  irregularities,  he  obtained  a  humble  appointment  in 
the  Excise  service,  .the  duties  of  which  were  not  only  arduous  and  very 
scantily  paid,  but  were  of  a  nature  to  still  further  engross  his  time  and 
to  cherish  habits  of  intemperance  that  had  been  continually  growing 
'^pon  him.  His  strong  constitution  was  undermined  by  excess  and 
^^citement  of  all  kinds,  and  the  poet  died  of  fever  at  Dumfries,  in 
**treme  poverty,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

In  Burns  the  highest  and  most  apparently  incompatible  qualities 
Were  united  to  a  degree  which  is  rarely  met  with,  —  tenderness  the 
^8t  exquisite,  humor  the  broadest  and  the  most  refined,  the  most 
Jelicate  and  y^t  powerful  perception  of  natural  beauty,  the  highest 
^^Uh  and  the  easiest  negligence  of  style.     He  paints  with  the  sharp 
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and  infallible  touch  of  Homer  or  of  Shakspeare,  and  amid  the 
ebullitions  of  gayety  he  has  thoughts  that  sound  the  very  aby 
the  heart.  His  writings  are  chiefly  lyric,  consisting  of  songs  of 
table  beauty;  but  he  has  also  produced  works  either  of  a  nam 
satirical  character,  and  in  some  of  which  the  lyric  element  is  co 
with  the  descriptive.  The  longest  and  most  remarkable  of  his 
is  Tarn  d'Shatiter^  a  tale  of  popular  witch-superstition,  in  wh 
most  brilliant  descriptive  power  is  united  to  a  pathos  the  mosi 
ing,  a  fancy  the  most  wild,  and  a  humor  the  quaintest,  slj'est,  ai 
joyaas.  Tarn  is  a  drunken  ne'er-do-weel  of  a  horse-couper,  wl 
ersii.g  a  dreary  moor  on  AlI-hallow-Eve,  when  according  to 
tradition  all  demons  and  witches  have  power,  passes,  on  his  wa 
from  a  drinking-bout,  near  the  old  ruined  Kirk  of  Alloway,  ^ 
his  surprise  he  finds  lighted  up.  Emboldened  by  John  Barleyc 
steals  close  to  the  window,  looks  in,  and  witnesses  the  sabbatl 
witches,  described  by  the  poet  with  an  inimitable  mixture  of  gi 
humor  and  fantastic  horror.  Unable  to  conceal  his  delighi 
agility  of  the  dancers,  he  attracts  their  attention,  and  is  pursues 
whole  band  till  he  can  cross  a  running  stream  which  defeats  the; 
of  enchantment.  He  is  just  in  time  to  escape,  and  the  tail  of  \ 
mare  remains  as  a  trophy  in  the  hands  of  his  pursuers.  Bui 
sesses,  to  a  degree  exceeded  only  by  Shakspeare,  the  power  o 
a  human  interest  to  material  objects,  a  quality  found  only  in  i 
the  highest  order.  Like  Shakspeare,  too,  he  brings  into  con 
familiar  and  the  ideal,  and  combines  the  broadest  humor  with 
foundest  pathos.  Another  inimitable  poem,  half-narrative, 
thick  with  glorious  songs,  is  the  Jolly  Beggars :  careless  vj 
jollity,  roaring  mirth  and  gypsy  merriment,  have  never  beei 
pressed  :  though  low  in  the  extreme  Burns  is  never  vulgar ;  hit 
bacchanals  swagger  and  drink  with  inimitable  grace  andnat 
his  Address  to  the  De't'l,  Death  and  Dr,  Hornbook^  The  Twa  D 
the  dialogue  between  the  Old  and  New  Bridges  of  Ajrr,  Burns  c 
humorous  and  picturesque  description  with  reflections  and  th( 
moralizing  upon  life  and  society.  The  first-mentioned  of  thes 
offers  that  exquisite  stroke  of  tenderness  where  the  poet  re 
despair  of  the  ultimate  pardon  of  the  Evil  One  himself,  and  a 
him  in  language  of  infinite  softness,  to  ask  him  what  pleasur 
lake  in  tormenting  poor  miserable  sinners.  The  Dralogue  bet; 
T-*A/a  Dogs  is  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  relative  d 
virtue  f.i-d  happiness  granted  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Burns 
tlie  balr.nce  to  be  pretty  even ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
redness  of  his  judgment.  His  description  of  the  joj^s  and  cons 
of  the  poor  man's  lot  is  perhaps  even  more  beautiful  in  this  po 
in  the  more  generally  popular  Cottar's  Saturday  Nighty  wi 
stanzas,  and  in  a  language  less  provincial  than  the  former.  ' 
tumstance  has  rendered  the  poem  better  known  to  such  reade 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Lowland  dialect;  but  in  my 
the  Cottar^s  Saturday  Night,  though  containing  many  beaut 
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ages,  is  inferior  in  raciness  to  the  Tiva  Dogs.  Certainly  there  has 
ever  been  a  nobler  tribute  paid  to  the  virtues  of  the  peasant  class  tr*an 
las  been  given  by  Burns  in  these  two  poems.  In  the  poem  descripti\e 
»f"  rustic  foi'*.une-telling  on  Hallovjeen^  in  the  Vision  of  Liberty^  where 
lurns  gives  such  a  sublime  picture  of  his  own  early  aspirations,  in  the 
tnequalled  sorrow  that  breathes  through  the  Lament  for  Glcncairn^  in 
Scotch  Drink,  the  Haggis,  the  epistles  to  Captain  Grose  and  Mattkcta 
fJfmlerson,  in  the  exquisite  description  of  the  death  of  the  old  ewe 
Mailie,  and  the  poet's  address  to  his  old  mare,  we  find  the  same  pre- 
vailing mixture  of  pathos  and  humor,  that  truest  pathos  which  finds 
its  materials  in  the  common  every-day  objects  of  life,  and  that  truest 
t&umor  which  is  allied  to  the  deepest  feeling.  Examples  of  the  same 
truth  present  themselves  in  every  page  of  Burns,  and  quite  as  often  in 
His  shorter  lyrics  and  songs.  The  famous  lines  On  Turning  up  a 
Jiiouse's  Nest  with  the  Plough,  and  on  destroying  in  the  same  way  a 
Jdountain  Daisy,  will  ever  remain  among  the  chief  gems  of  tenderness 
and  beauty. 

I  may  here  remark  the  peculiar' charm  of  that  six-lined  stanza  of 
•hort  lines  which  Burns  has  so  profusely  employed,  and  which  is  a 
form  of  versification  exclusively  Scotch.  The  Songs  properly  so  called 
»re  exceedingly  numerous,  and  generally  of  great  though  sometimes 
of  unequal  merit.  Those  written  in  pure  English  have  often  an  arti- 
ficial and  somewhat  pretentious  air,  which  places  them  below  the  Doric 
of  the  Lowland  Muse.  Intensity  of  feeling,  condensed  force  and  pic- 
turesqueness  of  expression,  and  admirable  melody  of  flow,  are  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  them.  Some  were  based  upon  older  verses 
originally  written  to  be  sung  to  some  ancient  air :  these  Burns  has  fre- 
quently re-written,  giving  to  them  a  power  and  a  freshness  altogether 
new.  The  list  of  subjects  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  the  song-writer 
i«  always  very  limited  —  love,  patriotism,  and  pleasure,  constitute  the 
wbole.  To  give  variety  to  this  narrow  repertory  is  a  dillicult  task ;  and 
no  poet  has  exhibited  greater  fertility  than  Burns.  In  the  song  Aefond 
^iss  and  then  ive  Part  is  consecrated  the  whole  essence  of  a  thousand 
k)ve-poems :  the  heroic  outbreak  of  patriotism  in  Scots  -wha  hae  xvi* 
Wallace  bled  is  a  lyric  of  true  Tyrtajan  force,  and  in  those  of  a  calmer 
«nd  more  lamenting  character,  as  Te  Banks  and  Braes,  there  is  the 
finest  union  of  personal  sentiment  with  the  most  complete  assimilation 
of  the  poet's  mind  to  the  loveliness  of  external  nature.  The  only 
^ecta  with  which  this  great  poet  can  be  reproached  is  an  occasional 
^rseness  of  satire,  as  exemplified  in  the  personalities  of  Holy  Fair^ 
*tone  of  defiant  and  needless  opposition  of  one  class  against  another, 
'nd  now  and  then  a  vulgar  and  misplaced  ornament  which  contrasts 
*>wdrily  with  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  general  style.  This  last  is 
BCnerally  to  be  met  with  in  such  of  Burns's  poems  as  are  written  in 
English.  Nor  should  I  forget  a  somewhat  sensual  and  over-ardent 
•tj^le  of  compliment  which  Burns  litis  sometimes  introduced  into  his 
"^verses,  and  which  is  the  more  reprehensible  as  it  contrasts  with 
^  warm  yet  chastened  spirit  which  generally  breathes  in  his  love* 
»traiiu. 
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§  12.  The  coarse  but  pungent  and  original  humor  of  JoHH^yoUfll  \^^c,  ^ 
(1738-1819)  gave  him,  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  a  vogue^itiiib,  |'^c,e^' 
like  tliat  of  his  fellow-satirist  Churchill  in  the  preceding  period, la 
bright  and  brilliant.  Under  the  pseudonyme  of  Peter  Pindar  he rifif 
culcd  the  weaknesses  and  oddities  of  the  King,  attacked  the  Roji 
Academy  with  unrelenting  pasquinades,  and  showed  no  mercy  to  Si 
Joseph  Banks  and  the  court  poets.  The  oddity  and  boldness  of  til 
irregular  burlesque  style,  the  abundance  of  quaint  images  and  illusbi* 
tions,  and  the  unblushing  impudence  of  his  lampoons,  make  ^  I  ] 
writings  curious  to  the  student,  though  their  g^ossness  has  exdudd 
them  from  general  readers.  His  knowledge  and  taste  in  painting  ires  I  ^ 
considerable,  but  the  violence  of  his  personalities  and  his  frequent  I  ^ 
indecency  render  him  rather  a  curious  literary  phenomenon  than  a  name 
deserving  of  respect  in  literature.  Some  of  his  humorous  tales,  as  Tk 
Pilgrims  and  the  Peas,  the  Razor  Seller,  and  the  ludicrous  amcebieai 
strains  oi  Bozzy  and  Piozzi,  in  which  he  laughs  at  the  rival  biographeii 
of  Johnson,  exhibit  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  excelled,  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  absurdity. 

§  13.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  comic  drama  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  down  almost  to  the  present  time,  the  chief 
names  to  be  noted  are  those  of  Garrick,  Foote,  Cumberland,  the  tw 
Colmans,  father  and  son,  of  whom  the  second  is  by  far  the  most  con* 
siderable,  and  lastly  Sheridan,  that  strange  cometary  genius,  whose 
powers  were  so  versiitile  and  whose  life  was  so  brilliant  and  so  disrepur 
table.     Garrick,  Foote,  and  the  Colmans  were  either  actors  or  theatri- 
cal managers;  David  Garrick  (1716-1779)  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
performer  that  the  English  stage  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Burbage 
and  Allejn :  his  principal  plays  are  the  Lying"  Valet  and  Miss  in  kef 
Teens,  which  are  still  acted.    Samuel  Foote  (1721-1777)  was  cele- 
brated for  his  convivial  humor  and  his  power  of  mimicry,  which  made 
him  at  once  formidable  to  his  victims  and  the  idol  of  his  associates. 
He  produced  a  considerable  number  of  farcical  and  amusing  pieces, 
most  of  which  owed  their  chief  success  to  the  caricatures  they  con- 
tained of  particular  persons.     Only  one  has  constantly  retained  pos- 
session of  the  theatre,  the  coarse  but  excellently  humorous  farce  Tie 
Mayor  of  Garratt,  containing  in  particular  the  two  admirable  types 
of  citizen  life.  Major  Sturgeon,  the  volunteer  Bobadill,  and  Jerry  Sneak, 
the  hen-pecked  husband.    Richard  Cumberland  (1732-1811)  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  accomplishments,  who  obtained  some  reputation 
In  various  branches  of  literature  :  his  dramas,  of  which  the  West  Indian 
is  a  favorable  specimen,  are  neatly  constructed  and  show  vivacity  of 
dialogue ;  but  they  are  tainted  with  that  tendency  to  morbid  sentimen- 
talism  which  was  the  vice  of  our  stage  during  some  time,  being  the 
reaction  against  the  barefaced  immorality  of  the  school  of  Wycherlcjf 
and  Congreve.    The  two  Colmans  (George  Colman,  the  elder,  1733- 
1794,  and  George  Colman,  the  younger,  1762-1836),  were  theatrical 
nianagers  and  prolific  writers.    The  best  production  of  the  younger  is 
tiie  Heir  at  Lazi',  a  piece  in  some  measure  belonging  to  the  same  class 
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s  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ,  relying  for  its  interest  principally 
n  odd  humors  and  quaint  language,  and  in  a  rich  abundance  of  absurd 
icidents  more  laughable  than  probable.  In  his  piece  of  the  Poor  Gen" 
feman  also  the  farcical  personages,  as  that  of  the  half-militia  officer, 
alf-apothecary,  Ollapod,  are  extremely  amusing :  but  the  sentimental 
cenes  in  this  play,  chiefly  and  most  unadroitly  copied  from  Sterne's 
Jncle  Toby  and  Trim,  are  completely  unworthy  of  the  rest.  What 
^leases  in  Colman  is  the  air  of  dash  and  high  spirits  which  pervades 
lis  scenes. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (1751-1816)  is  cert  am  ly  one  of  the 
Host  remarkable  figures  in  the  social,  political,  and  intellectual  life  of 
ihe  period.     He  was  endowed  by  nature,  in  a  degree  little  inferior  to 
Burke,  with  the  talents  of  an  orator.     His  colloquial  repartees  and  wit- 
ticisms made  him  the  darling  of  society,  and  his  place  in  the  dramatic 
literature  of  his  age  is  inferior  to  that  of  none  of  his  contemporaries. 
Bjrron  justly  said  that  the  intellectual  reputation  of  Sheridan  was  truly 
enviable,  that  he  had  made  the  best  speech  —  that  on  the  Begums  of 
Dude  —  written  the  two  best  comedies,  the  Rivals  and  the  School  for 
Scandal,  the  best  opera,  the  Duenna,  and  the  best  farce,  the  Critic,    His 
'whole  life,  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  world,  was  a  succession  of 
extravagance  and  imprudence ;  and  the  ingenious  shifts  by  which  he 
endeavored  to  stave  off  his  embarrassments,  and  the  jokes  with  which 
he  disarmed  even  his  angriest  creditors,  would  of  themselves  furnish 
matters  for  a  most  amusing  jest-book.     He  died  in  hopeless  distress, 
and  was  buried  with  princely  pomp,  and  amid  the  applauses  of  an 
admiring  country.     His  two  great  comedies  belong  to  the  two  distinct 
types  of  the  drama :  the  Rivals  depends  for  its  interest  upon  the  gro- 
tesqueness  of  its  characters  and  the  amusing  unexpectedness  of  its 
incidents,  while  the  School  for  Scandal  is  essentially  a  piece  of  witty 
dialogue  or  repartee.    The  language  of  the  latter  was  polished  by  the 
author  with  the  most  anxious  care,  and  every  passage  sparkles  with 
the  cold  and  diamond-like  splendor  of  Congreve.     In  the  Critic  we 
have  a  farce,  based  upon  the  often-employed  fiction  of  the  rehearsal  of  a 
tragedy,  which  gives  the  author  the  opportunity  of  introducing  a  bur- 
lesque or  caricature  of  the  imaginary  piece,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
can  introduce  the  absurdities  of  the  author  and  the  criticisms  of  his 
friends.    The  Rehearsal  is  an  example  of  a  similar  plan.     But  on  his 
carKature  Sheridan  has  lavished  all  the  treasures  of  his  admirable  wit. 
J^angle,  Sneer,  and  Puff,  as  well  as  the  unsurpassed  sketch  of  Sir  Fret- 
fol  Plagiary,  an  envious,  irritable   dramatist,  intended   to   reprasenl 
Cumberland,  are  as  lively,  as  humorous,  and  as  ever  fresh  as  t^he  per- 
sonages in  the  Elizabethan  drama  which  is  being  repeated  before  them, 
^t  is  probable  that  not  a  line  of  these  three  pieces  will  ever  cease  to  be 
popular:  whether  acted  or  read  they  are  equally  delightful  —  an  inces* 
*ant  blaze  of  intellectual  fireworks. 
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OTHER  POEl'8  OF  THE  EIGUTEENTn 
CEXTUBY. 

ions  ITiHuM  (10)1-1763),  born  at  Manchester, 
educaU-d  at  Cuinbridgc,  inventor  of  a  patented  sys- 
tem ul'!>)ii)ithRnJ,  and  at  last  a  private  geutivDian  in 
hid  native  place,  ia  bout  known  for  a  jntMoral  which 
flrit  appeared  in  the  Spectator,  —  Jlif  time,  O  ye 
Jtu»e$.  vptu  Itajipily  fpeiit.  lie  wrote  several  other 
•mall  iMjcms,  which  have  lately  been  published  by  a 
local  Society  in  Manchester.  liis  writings  exhibit 
Mtse  and  fancy. 

John  Dyeu  (1006-1758)  was  bom  at  Aberglasney, 
Carmarthenshire,  educated  at  Westminster  Scliool, 
and  tiavcUed  tiiruugh  Wales  and  Italy,  studying 
painting,  but  afterwards  l)ecame  a  clcrg^'nian  of  the 
Churcli  of  England.  His  best  known  poem  is 
Orongar  Jliil.  Some  portions  of  the  Jiuins  of 
Home  received  the  praise  of  Johnson.  In  1757  he 
produced  a  poem  on  the  unpoetic  subject  of  The 
Fleece,  and  died  soon  afterwards,  on  the  24th  July, 
1758.  Dyer  is  a  poet  who  gives  promise  of  the  better 
school  that  was  soon  to  adorn  English  literature. 
Ilis  imagination  and  style  have  received  the  praise 
of  Wordsworth;  and  Gray,  writing  to  V/alpolc, 
■ays,  "  Dyer  has  more  of  poetry  in  his  imagination 
than  almost  any  of  our  number,  but  rough  and  in- 
judicious." The  moral  reflections  in  his  poetry  are 
introduced  very  naturally,  whilst  most  pleasing 
pictures  of  nature  are  expressed  in  easy  and  flowing 
verse. 

Nathaniei.  Cotton  (1707-1788),  author  of  Mi»- 
eetlaneotu  Poenut.  He  was  a  physician  at  St.  Al- 
ban's,  and  deserves  reutcmbrance  fi-om  having  Cow- 
per  as  his  patient,  who  speaks  of  "  his  well-known 
humanity  and  sweetness  of  temper." 

Chaules  CuuBCUiLL  (17ul-176i),  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  received  his  education  at  Westminster 
School  and  Cambridge,  and  became  curate  of  Rain- 
ham,  in  Essex.  In  1758  he  succeeded  liis  father  aa 
curate  and  lecturer  of  St  John's,  Wcetminster;  but 
his  careless  habits  and  neglect  of  clerical  proprieties 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  tlie  dean,  and  ended 
in  his  resignation  of  his  preferments,  and  retirement 
from  the  Churcii.  lie  gave  himself  up  to  political 
and  satirical  writing.  lie  was  a  great  friend  of  and 
coadjutor  with  Wilkes,  of  tlic  yorlh  Jiriton.  His 
private  an  I  domestic  life  was  cmt)ittered  by  quar- 
rels with  his  wife  and  his  habits  of  dissipation.  He 
died  at  Boulogne,  November  4, 17G5,  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend  Wilkes.  Liis  greatest  work  was  the  Ro«eiaul, 
pubbslicd  in  17G1.  which  was  placed  by  contempo- 
raries on  a  level  with  the  works  of  Pope  and  Dryden. 
It  i&  easy  in  diction,  and  strong  in  language;  the 
invct'^ive  is  bold,  and  the  rhythm  flowing;  but  it 
has  little  poetic  fervor,  and  the  autlior  lias  been  well 
coilod  nothing  but  a  "  pampiiletccr  in  verse."  In 
17C2  he  wrote  against  tlie  Scotch  the  Prophecy  of 
Famine;  which.  Lord  Stanhope  reniarkf:,  "may 
yet  be  read  witli  all  the  admiration  which  the  most 
vigorous  powers  of  vcrj.e,  and  the  most  lively  touches 
of  wit,  can  earn  in  tlie  cause  of  slander  and  false- 
hood." lie  also  wrote  a  clever  but  savage  attack  in 
his  Efistle  to  Uogarth,  who  in  one  of  his  pictures 
lepresentcd  Churchill  as  a  bear  in  clerical  costmne, 
with  a  pot  of  potter  in  his  paw.    ChurdxiU  tougjkvt 


immediate  popularity  and  pay  rather  fbui 
worth.    He  was  for  «  time  one  of  ti«e  most  popdv 
of  English  poets. 

Hkkry  KiQKE  WmTE  (1781^1806)  me  boto  tf 
Nottingham,  the  8on  of  a  butcher.  The  poet  ■•• 
sisted  his  father  for  some  time,  but  when  about  fca^ 
teen  was  apprenticed  to  a  weaver.  Thisoccopitiai 
he  soon  abandoned,  and  waa  placed  with  an  tttonxf 
and  there  made  rapid  progress  in  variooa  abdia^ 
gaining  a  silver  medal  when  about  fifteen  far  S 
translation  from  Horace  in  the  Monthly  Prttf^, 
His  poems  were  published  in  1808^  and,  Aon^ 
scornfully  noticed  in  the  Mo%(thly  Review,  tlHjr 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Southey  and  odnia 
Resolving  to  enter  the  Church,  he  was  aaUti 
through  Mr.  Simeon  to  obtain  a  sizarshipstft 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  His  coarse  here  vai 
rapid  and  brilliant.  He  won  the  first  place  in  tti 
College  examinations,  but  his  health  gave  wi^,  ut 
he  died  on  tlie  19th  October,  1806.  His  iioMto 
and  Jlemoir  were  published  by  Southey. 

The  works  of  White  nust  be  estimated  at  fti 
produrtions  of  a  yoon;;  welter,  and  rather  fbrtiMir 
high  prom  ise  than  intrinsic  worth.  He  woaU  neftf 
have  taken  a  rank  among  the  first  class  of  poeti,M 
his  position  would  have  been  veiy  Idgh  amonftbl 
second.  His  versification  is  correct,  liis  langufi 
polislicd.  Here  and  there  a  stroke  of  ima^Mtioi 
or  passion  bursts  upon  the  reader:  bot  H  isgenV' 
ally  the  quiet  flow  of  a  feeling  and  sensitiTe  rem 
that  wins  admiration  for  the  poet  and  a£fecti<»  ft( 
the  man. 

His  longest  work  is  Clifton  Orove,  IflOS,  a  di> 
scriptivc  poem.  The  best  known  of  his  wrlthigs  an 
the  Song  to  an  Early  2'rimrote,  Oondolmt,  and 
some  of  his  hymns. 

SlQ  ClIABLES  IlANBUBY  WILLIAMS  (ITO^l'fl)! 

one  of  the  most  popular  satirists  of  the  reign  of 
George  n.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  his  chief  patron 
and  friend,  and  found  his  pen  no  small  aid  in  hii 
political  courtie.  He  was  a  member  of  Pariiament 
for  some  years,  and  afterwards  was  sent  to  tiN 
Prussian  and  Russian  courts  as  an  anibasador. 
His  poems  are  generally  fugitive  pieces.  TTiey  *«• 
imitcrfectly  collected  in  18:22;  bnt  have  now  M 
their  interest,  as  they  have  almost  entirely  leftatntt 
to  the  events  of  that  age. 

William  Juuus  Miokle  (1734-1788),  a «>ti'« 
of  Dumfriesshire,  at  first  in  business  in  EdinborS^ 
and  afterwards  corrector  of  the  Clarendon  PR*! 
was  author  of  PolUo,  The  Concubine,  and  a  tranda* 
tit)n  of  the  Lunati  of  Camocns,  1775.  The  laKS 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  near  Oxfbrd,  where  ha 
died  in  1788.  He  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  Tkt 
Mariner's  Wife,  one  of  the  most  exqnUite  liKi* 
songs  written  in  the  Lowland  Scotch.  OmmorHt^ 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  original  puenis  vt 
Mickle. 

Hannah  More  (174S-1833)  was  the  daughter  of 
Jacob  More,  schoolmaster  at  Stapleton,  in  Gloaccs- 
tershire.  The  family  removed  to  Bristol,  and  ths 
future  authoress  was  tlierc  aided  by  the  friendship 
of  Sir  James  Stonehousc.  In  17i£2  the  Search  if/*" 
Happinew  was  published,  and  was  fbUowid  3n  ' 
short  time  by  The  InJlexibfe  Captive.   Wheoabo^ 
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J^'^tered  into  the  literary  circle  of  Johnson, 

Und  Gorriclc,  at  tlie  house  of  thelai.  of  whom 

tied.    Uer  Percy  was  put  on  the  Drury-Lane 

^y  Garrick  in  1777.    Whilst  in  London  she 

'^i^d  another  tragedy,  The  Fatal  Falsehood, 

,^^st  dramatic  composition.    Some  Poems  were 

*^hed  in  1786,  portions  of  which  were  termed  by 

>n  "  a  great  performance."     Hannah  More 

became  wearied  of  the  life  of  London,  and 

10  Bristol,  where  her  sisters  kept  a  large 

ug-school.    Her  pen  was  most  busy;  prose 

poetry  flowed  unceasingly,  embracing  social, 

^litical,  and  ethical  topics.    Her  monthly  tales  in 

Rei}0»tory,  1794,  written  against  Jacobins  and 

lera,  reached  a  million  in  circulation.     Her 

>  known  works  are  —  Thoughts  on  the  Harmera 

the   Great,  1788;   On  Female  Education,  1799; 

1  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  1809;  Practical  Piety, 

&c.,  making  in  all  eleven  volumes.    Queen 

^^lArlotte  consulted  Hannah  More  on  the  education 

the  Princess  Charlotte,  which  was  the  occasion 

the  writing  of  the  work  Hints  towards  forming 

(Jharacter  of  a  young  PiHneess,  1805. 

Mra.  More's  style  is  flowing,  and  often  sparkles 

'Vitlx  the  light  of  a  pleasant  humor.    Her  later  works 

wre  of  a  more  sombre  cast,  Arom  the  deeper  imprcii> 

■tonswliich  religion  seemed  to  be  making  upon  her, 

3PBi  she  retained  to  the  last  her  position  as  one  of 

the  greatest,  if  not  the  first,  of  English  authoresses. 

Johnson  considered  her  the  best  of  female  versifiers, 

iKit  her  prose  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  her  poetry. 

Cteiete  is  perhaps  the  chief  of  her  works— a  fiction 

of  mnch  beauty  in  style,  with  a  mixture  of  quiet 

irony :  the  plot  is  well  evolved,  but  the  characters 

are  too  few,  and  the  incidents  too  tame,  to  make  it 

in  tlie  present  day  a  readable  book.   It  has  been 

well  called  a  "  dramatic  sermon." 

Mrs.  Mure's  dramas  gave  promise  of  much  success 
in  that  form  of  literature,  but  her  serious  turn  of 
mind  prevented  her  proceeding  so  as  to  produce  a 
masterpiece.  She  died  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1803,  at  the  age  of  88. 

IBAAO  Hawkins  Bbownb  (1706-1760)  was 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Wenlock,  wrote  some 
Latin  unitotions  of  Lucretius,  and  a  few  English 
poems,  the  chief  of  which  were  a  series  of  six  paro- 
dies of  contemporary  writers,  published  in  1736,  tlie 
subject  of  which  is  A  Pipe  cf  Tubacco.  The  imita- 
tions are  of  Gibber,  Philips,  Thomson.  Young, 
Pope,  and  Swift. 

CuBitrroi'iiEB  Anbtet  (1724-1805),  author  of  the 
well-known  New  Bath  Guide,  which  was  published 
in  1766,  and  became  the  most  popular  work  of  the 
(lay.  The  impression  which  it  produced  at  the  time 
may  be  seen  from  a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole  to 
George  Montague  (June  20, 1766) :  "  What  pleasure 
have  yon  to  come  I  ....  It  is  called  the  New 
Bath  Guide.  It  stole  into  the  world,  and  for  a  fort- 
night no  soul  looked  into  it,  concluding  its  name 
was  its  true  name.  No  such  thing.  It  is  a  set  of 
letters  in  verse,  in  all  kind  of  verses,  describing  the 
lift  at  Bath,  and  incidentally  everything  else;  but 
to  much  wit,  so  much  humor,  fun,  and  poetry,  so 
much  originality,  never  met  together  before."  Other 
poems  were  written  by  him,  but  they  attracted  little 
notice. 

MBS.  TnUALE,  afterwards  MBS.  Pl02ZT  (1740- 
la22),  whose  maiden  name  was  Esther  Lynch  Salus- 
biuy,  a  native  of  BodviUe   in    Conwoiuhire, 


married  Mr.  Henry  Thrale,  the  opulent  brewer,  ia 
whose  house  Dr.  Johnson  found  so  frequent  a  homa. 
She  was  the  authoress  of  The  Three  Warning*, 
which  is  so  good  a  piece  of  composition  that  John- 
son has  been  supposed  to  have  assisted  in  wi  Iting  it 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  married  Piozzi, 
an  Italian  music-master,  and  left  England.  She 
wrote  several  other  works,  but  the  one  by  which  she 
is  best  known  is  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  1786L 
She  spent  the  latter  portion  of  her  life  at  Clifton, 
where  she  died  in  1822. 

Chbistopoeb  Shabt  (1722-1770),  "  an  unfortu- 
nate and  irregular  man  of  genius,"  for  some  time  a 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  author  of  a 
satire  called  the  JBilHad,  an  attaek  on  the  well-known 
Sir  John  Hill,  and  translator  of  Phmdrus  and 
Horace  into  prose.  In  1754  he  was  placed  in  a  mad* 
house,  and  finally  died  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison. 
His  most  remarkable  poem  is  the  Song  to  David, 
indented  on  the  wall  of  his  cell  with  a  key. 

Thomas  Blaoklook  (1721-1791),  the  blind  poet, 
who  lost  his  eyesight  at  the  age  of  six  months,  wai 
bom  in  Annan ;  received  a  good  education  at  home, 
acd  afterwards  in  Edinburgh;  became  in  1759  a 
preacher  in  the  Scotch  Church ;  wrote  a  treatise  on 
Blindness  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea,  ser« 
mons,  and  theological  discourses,  and  several  poems. 
The  poetry  is  insipid  and  dull,  but  the  correctnesi 
of  description  and  the  occasional  vivid  appreciation 
of  natural  beauty  are  most  surprising  in  one  who 
could  not  have  remembered  the  little  he  himself  had 
seen.  Dr.  Blacklock  distinguished  colors  by  the 
touch. 

MiOHAXL  Bbuox  (1746-1767),  a  young  Sooteh 
poet  of  some  promise,  was  bom  at  Kinnesswood,  in 
the  county  of  Kinross,  and  educated  at  Edlnbur^ 
but  died  soon  after  he  left  college,  at  his  fhther'a 
house.  In  1770  his  poems  were  published  by  John 
Logan.  Editions  more  complete  have  been  broughl 
out  in  later  times.  His  chief  works  were  Loehleven 
and  Tlie  Last  Day.  The  style  is  immature,  and 
there  are  many  traces  of  borrowing  from  other 
poets;  yet  the  poetry  gives  proofs  of  genius,  and 
promise  of  high  distinction. 

John  Loga^  (1748-1788),  at  first  a  clergyman  in 
the  Scotch  Church,  lecturer  in  Edinburgh,  author 
of  Umimmede,  a  tragedy,  contributor  to  difierent 
magazines,  and  writer  of  several  poetical  pieces, 
some  of  wliich  have  been  claimed  for  Bruce,  whoM 
literary  executor  Logan  was.  Logan's  lifb  was  one 
of  disappointment,  and  his  ambition  of  excellence 
and  literary  glory  was  never  realized.  Some  have 
said  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  The  style  of  his 
writing  is  impressive,  and  his  sermons  won  for  him 
no  small  renown.  His  poetry  is  simple  and  pathetic. 
The  Song  to  the  Cuckoo,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
Bmce  and  to  I^gan,  is  one  of  the  gems  of  Englivh 
ballad'literature. 

Akna  Sewabi>  (1747-1809),  known  as  the  "  Swan 
of  Lichfield,"  daughter  of  a  canon  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city,  wrote  Sonnets,  and  a  poetical  novel, 
called  Louisa.  Her  poems  were  bequeathed  to 
Walter  Scott,  for  publication,  but  they  are  now 
utterly  forgotten. 

Anna  Lktitia  Babbauld  (1743-1825),  daughtef 
of  a  schoolmaster  in  Leicestershire,  named  Aikia, 
and  wifb  of  Bochemont  Barbauld,  a  Frenchman  by 
extraction,  and  minister  of  a  dissenting  congrega* 
tion  at  Palipravn,  In  Suffolk.   A  little  before  &el 
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■MkirUga  di«  pnbllahed  UtaeeUammu  Poenu^  and 
•oon  after  Hwamt  in  Prote/or  ChUdren.  Mr.  Bar- 
bauld  became  rainiiter  of  a  church  at  Newington  in 
UQ2,  which  broU|{fat  Mn.  Barbauldfnto  greater  con- 
nection with  the  literary  circles  of  the  day.  She 
wrote  >'arioai  other  poems,  containing  here  and 
there  some  true  touches  of  poetic  genius.  Her  style 
is  simple  and  graceful,  adorned  by  much  exquisite 
flincy  and  imagery.  Iler  most  Talued  contributions 
have  been  her  sacred  pieces.  That  on  The  Death 
^  the  Righteatu  is  pue  of  the  gems  of  English  sacred 
poetry. 

BOBEBT  DODBLST  (170^1764)  deserves  mention 
M  the  great  publisher  and  patron  of  literature  of  his 
age.  lie  proposed  the  Annual  Register,  made  a 
CMIeefMm  of  Poenu  by  $everal  Honda,  1758,  and  was 
himself  the  author  of  several  poetical  and  dramatic 
pieces.  His  shop  was  in  Fall  Mall,  and  he  com- 
moncod  his  business  by  the  assistance  of  Pope,  who 
lent  him  100/. 

William  Hatlet  (1745-1820),  at  one  time  a 
popular  poet,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Cowper, 
was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  He 
wrote  Triumph$  of  Temper,  IWumpAs  qf  Muric, 
poetical  epistles,  odes,  essays,  &c.  His  works  in 
1785  occupied  six  volumes. 

Abthus  Mubpht  (1790-1805),  a  native  of  Elphin, 
In  the  county  of  Roscommon,  Ireland,  received  his 
eduimtion  at  St.  Omer's,  gave  up  the  trade  into 
whit'Ji  he  had  entered  for  literature,  published  The 
Oray'e  Inn  Journal  from  1752  to  1754;  went  on  the 
■tage,  wrote  dramas,  and  took  part  in  the  great  con- 
test of  parties ;  at  last  became  a  barrister,  and  died  a 
commissioner  of  bankruptcy.  He  published  twenty- 
tiiree  plays,  of  which  the  Orecian  Daughter  was  the 
most  popular.  His  translation  of  Tacitus  had  great 
tepute  in  its  day. 

Joanna  Baillie  (1762-1851),  bom  at  Bothwell, 
near  Glasgow,  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman, lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life  at  Uamp- 
•tead.  She  wrote  various  plays,  of  which  her  tragedy 
of  2>e  Mont/ort  is  pcrliaps  the  finest 

John  Home  (1724-1808),  anthor  of  the  well-known 
tragedy  of  Douglaf,  which  appeared  in  1756,  and  was 
acted  with  great  applause ;  but  it  is  now  almost  for- 
gotten, with  the  exception  of  the  oft-repeated  scene 
commencing  with  **  My  name  is  Norval."  He  was 
a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church ;  but  liis  having 
written  a  tragedy  gave  such  grave  ofi'ence  to  the 
elders  of  the  Kirk,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
parish  of  Athelstaneford.  He  retired  to  England, 
and  received  a  pension  through  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Diary  (April 
SS,  1827),  thus  speaks  of  Home's  works :  "  They 
are,  after  all,  poorer  than  I  thought  them.  Good 
blank  verse,  and  stately  sentiment,  but  something 
lukewarmish,  excepting  Douglas,  which  is  certainly 
a  masterpiece.  Even  that  does  not  stand  the  closet. 
The  merits  are  fbr  the  stage ;  and  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best  acting  plays  going." 

Hemt.t  Bbooks  (1706-1783),  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man in  Ireland,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  came  to  London,  and  was  one  of  the 
poets  patronized  by  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  tragedy  ofGitstavua  Vasa  was  supposed  to  have 
been  directed  against  the  prime  minuter  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  the  representation  of  it  was  forbidden 
by  the  IjVii  Chamberlain.  He  was  also  author  of 
11m  Uarl  9f  Bmez^  and  other  plays,  pcvnis,  transla- 


tiona,  »?.  H«  wrote  The  Fwrmn't  letters,  vfai 
were  publidied  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  r^ 
lion  of  1745.  He  wrote  the  weU-known  nord,  1 
Fool  of  QualUg. 

RICUABD  Glotxb  (1712-1785),  a  London  m 
chant,  and  Member  of  Parliamoit  for  Weymoo 
better  known  for  his  noble  independence  and  to 
in  private  and  public  lilie  than  for  his  literary  eflb 
He  published  at  an  early  age  (1737)  an  epic  poem 
the  subject  of  the  Persian  wars,  called  Leom 
which  was  much  praised  in  its  day,  but  is  now 
servedly  forgotten.  He  wrote  a  second  epic  po 
or  kind  of  continuation  of  the  former,  «ititled  A 
Mois,  which  appeared  after  his  death  (1767). 

WlLUAM  MabOK  (172S-1797),  was  a  nstifi 
Yorkshire,  received  liis  education  at  Cambri 
entered  the  Church,  becune  rector  of  Aston 
Yorkshire,  and  held  the  office  of  cancn  and 
centor  in  tlie  cathedral  of  York.  Hisrhief « 
were— the  dramas  of  .fi^Truf  a,  1762,  and  CSorodi 
1759;  Odes  on  ^dependence.  Memory,  &C-; 
Englisk  Garden,  1772-1782,  a  poem  in  blank  t< 
and  a  satire  of  much  liveliness  and  force,  An  A 
EpiaOe  to  Sit  WOUam  Chambert,  Snight, 
Mason's  style  is  wanting  in  rimplicity.  Ilia  dn 
are  on  the  model  of  the  claaalc  writers,  the  lang 
is  ornate  and  somewhat  stilted,  and  at  the  pn 
day  his  works  are  scarcely  known.  Mason  m 
intimate  friend  of  Gray,  soperintended  the  pub 
tion  of  the  poet's  works,  and  wrote  his  lift, 
died  at  Aston,  April  5, 1797. 

Aabon  Hill  (1684-17^),  best  known  flw 
the  conflict  with  Pope,  on  which  he  veotnred 
being  satirized  in  the  Dnnoiad.  Seventeen  | 
are  attributed  to  him,  besides  some  other  wri 
now  altogether  forgotten.  The  style  is  conee 
cold,  fashioned  on  the  model  of  the  French  wr 

Wm.  WmTEUEAD  (1715-1788),  poet  Uuireat 
the  death  of  Cii>ber,  after  Gray  hod  reftised  the  o 
He  wrote  seven  dramas,  oi  which  the  most  in 
taut  are  the  &nnan  Father,  1750,  and  Ctema, 

Db.  James  Gbainoeb  (1721-1767)  was  boi 
Dunse,  county  Berwick,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  a 
and  afterwards  went  to  the  West  Indies.  He  y 
the  Sugar  Cane,  yrhiHx  has  been  severdy  dealt 
by  the  critics.    He  calls  the  negroes  **  swuns." 

Among  the  translators  of  this  age  are  to  be  i 
tioned — 

GiLBEBT  West  (1705-1756),  who  translated 
dar,  1749,  and  wrote  some  original  works.  Bi 
a  friend  and  connection  of  Pitt  and  LytteltoD 
was  appointed  by  Townshend  one  of  the  Clerl 
the  Privy  CoundL  He  is  now  best  known  b: 
Obeervations  on  the  Remrreetiun  (1730). 
Lyttelton  addressed  to  hiw  **.U  **  Piwertationo: 
Conversion  of  St  PauL"    (See  p.  S47,  A.) 

Elizabeth  Gabteb  (1717-1806),  who  pobli 
a  translation  of  EpieteiuB  in  1758,  besides  va 
ori^nal  poems,  was  most  highly  esteemed  by  J 
son,  and  her  Ode  tu  Wiedom  is  given  by  Ric)> 
son  in  his  second  novel,  Ctaruea  Barlowe. 

The  principal  Scottish  poet  of  this  period  ii- 

ROOEBT  FEBGTJSSOH  (1750-1774),  who  vai 
in  Edinburgh,  educated  at  St  Andrew's,  and 
at  an  early  age,  having  ruined  his  health  by  i 
pation.  His  style  and  manner  exercised  no  • 
influence  upon  Bums,  whose  **  poetical  pcofeoi 
he  has  been  call  jd.  His  suoocssftil  pleoss  are  it 
Sootch  dialect 
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CHAPTER  XX, 


WALTER  SCOTT. 


i^  Romantic  school.    Influence  of  Bishop  Percy's  Religues  of  Ancient  Foe* 
Wry.    }  2.  Walter  Scott.   His  life  and  writings.    }  3.  His  poems.    §  4.  La$ 
*"  i^  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  &nd  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,    §5.  Rokehy^Lordof 
"*^^lil0j«/0«,  and  minor  poems.    §6.  Classification  of  the  Waver  ley  Novels.  $7.  Char- 
acteristics of  the  Noyels.    Waverley.    Guy  Mannering,    The  Antiquary.    Rob 
Jttnf.     §  8.  Tales  of  My  Landlord  :  —  The  Black  Dwarf.      Old  Mortality. 
Tike  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.     The  Bride  of  Lammermoor.     The  Legend  of 
Montrose.    §  9.  Ivanhoe,     The  Monastery  and  The  Abbot.    Kenilworth.    The 
Pirate.    }  10.  Nigel.    Peveril  of  the  Peak.     Quentin  Durward.    St.  Ronan's 
Well.     Redgnuntlet.    §  11.  Tales  of  the  Crusaders : —  The  Betrothed  and  The 
T'aHsman.     Woodstock.    }  12.  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate: — The  Highland 
Widow,  The  Two  Drovers,  The  Surgeon*s  Daughter,  and  The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,    Anne  of  Geierstein.    Count  Robert  of  Paris,  and  Castle  Dangerous. 

§  1.  The  great  reyolution  in  taste,  substituting  romantic  for  classical 
•sentiment  and  subjects,  which  culminated  in  the  poems  and  novels  of 
Walter  Scott,  is  traceable  to  the  labors  of  Bishop  Percy  (1728-1811). 
The  friend  of  Johnson,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  members  of 
that  circle  in  which  Johnson  was  supreme,  Percy  was  strongly  impressed 
-with  the  vast  stores  of  the  beautiful,  though  rude,  poetry  which  lay 
buried  in  obscure  collections  of  ballads  and  legendary  compositions, 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  explaining  and  popularizing  the 
then  neglected  beauties  of  these  old  rhapsodists  with  the  ardor  of  an 
antiquary  and  witli  the  taste  of  a  true  poet.     His  publication  in  1765, 
under  the  title  of  Reliques  of  Ancient  EjigUsh  Poetry,  of  a  collection 
of  such  ballads,  many  of  which  had  been  preserved  only  in  manuscript, 
•while  others,  having  originally  been  printed  in  the  rudest  manner  on 
flying  sheets  for  circulation  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  had 
owed  their  preservation  only  to  the  care  of  collectors,  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  literature.     Many  author<» 
before  him,  as  for  example  Addison  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  had  ex- 
pressed the  admiration  which  a  cultivated  taste  must  ever  feel  for  the 
rough  but  inimitable  graces  of  our  old  ballad-poets ;  but  Percy  was  the 
first  who  undertook  an  examination,  at  once  systematic  and  popular, 
of  those  neglected  treasures.     His  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Minstrels,  pre- 
fixed to  the  pieces  he  selected,  exhibits  considerable  research,  and  is 
written  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive  manner;  and  the  extracts  are  made 
with  great  taste,  and  with  a  particular  view  of  exciting  the  public  sym- 
pathy in  favor  of  a  class  of  compositions,  the  merits  of  which  were 
then  new  and  unfamiliar  to  the  general  reader.    It  is  true  that  he  did 
not  always  adhere  with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  ancient  texts,  and 
where  the  poems  were  in  a  fragmentary  and  imperfect  condition  he  did 
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not  hesitate,  any  more  than  Scott  after  him  in  tlie  Bordtr  IfoAiiia^'^'^^' 

to  fill  up  the  rents  of  time  with  matter  of  his  own  invention.  TiW^^^''^ 
however,  at  a  period  when  his  chief  object  was  to  excite  among  g*!*^^"*  r 
eral  readers  an  interest  in  these  fine  old  monuments  of  mcdisvilgeiMV^^  ^t 
was  no  unpardonable  offence,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  firWMiy*^'  "*^ 
ing  his  own  poetical  powers,  which  were  far  from,  contemptible,  ■uil^W*^''  "^ 
skill  in  iniilnting,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  language  and  miDMW^'''"' 
of  the  ancient  Border  poets.  Percy  found,  in  collecting  these  old  CM  1*^'  . 
positions,  that  the  majority  of  those  most  curious  from  their  antkpijl*^^ 
and  most  interesting  from  their  merit  weredistinctlj  traceable, both i|*^^ 
regards  their  subjects  and  the  dialect  in  which  they  were  written,  to tUl*^'^^ 
North  Countree,  that  is,  to  the  frontier  region  between  England  af  11>^- ,' 
Scotland,  which,  during  the  long  wars  that  had  raged  almost  witiwi  ^ti' 
intermission  between  the  Borderers  on  both  sides  of  the  Debatdlll*^- 
Land,  had  necessarily  been  the  scene  of  the  most  frequent  and  striJaajl^j^ 
incidents  of  predatory  warfare,  such  as  those  recorded  in  the  noMl  V^-'' 
ballads  of  Chevy  Chase  and  the  Battle  of  Otterburn,  The  langutgsl^.' 
in  the  Northern  marches  of  England  and  in  the  Scottish  frontier  regioa  i^- 
bordering  upon  them,  was  one  and  the  same  dialect;  something betwea  \^ 
the  Lowland  Scotch  and  the  speech  of  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland*,  ^'' 
and  it  is  curious  to  find  the  ballad-singer  modifying  the  incidents  ofWl  1^ 
legend  so  as  to  suit  the  prejudices  and  flatter  the  national  pride  of  hit  1*^ 
listeners  according  as  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  or  South-  I' 
srn  district.  In  various  independent  copies  or  versions  of  the  santfl' 
legend,  we  find  the  victory  given  to  the  one  side  or  to  the  other,  and  I 
the  English  or  Scottish  hero  alternately  playing  the  nobler  and  raon  I 
romantic  part.  Besides  a  very  large  number  of  these  purely  heroic  I 
ballads,  Percy  gave  specimens  of  an  immense  series  of  songs  and  Ut^  I 
ics  extending  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  English  history,  I 
embracing  even  the  Civil  War  and  the  Restoration;  but  the  chief  inter-  1 
est  of  his  collection,  and  the  chief  service  he  rendered  to  literature  b/  | 
his  publication,  is  concentrated  on  the  earlier  portion.  It  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  influence  exerted  by  Percy's  Reliques :  this  book  ha$ 
been  devoured  with  the  most  intense  interest  by  generation  afler  gene^ 
ation  of  English  poets,  and  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  give  a  first 
direction  to  the  j-outhful  genius  of  many  of  our  most  illustrious  wri- 
ters. The  boyish  enthusiasm  of  Walter  Scott  was  stirred,  **  as  with  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,"  by  the  vivid  recitals  of  the  old  Border  rhapso* 
dists ;  and  but  for  Percy  it  is  possible  that  we  should  have  had  neither 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  nor  Waverlcy.  Nor  was  it  upon  the  genius  of 
Scott  alone  that  is  impressed  the  stamp  of  this  ballad  imitation  :  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  even  Tennyson  himself  have  been  deeply  modified, 
in  the  form  and  coloring  of  their  productions,  by  the  same  cause;  and 
perhaps  the  influence  of  the  Reliques^  whether  direct  or  indirect,  near 
or  remote,  will  be  perceptible  to  distant  ages  in  English  poetry  and 
fiction. 

§  2.  Literary  history  presents  few  examples  of  a  career  so  splendid 
as  that  of  Wal"^er  Scott  (1771-1832).    A  genius  at  once  so  vigorouf 
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d  yersatil?,  a  productiveness  so  magnificent  and  so  sustained,  will 
til  difficulty  be  found,  though  we  ransack  the  wide  realms  of  ancient 
d  modem  letters.  He  occupies  an  immense  space  in  the  intellectual 
rizon  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  de- 
bate, at  once  clearly  and  rapidly,  the  features  of  chis  colossal  figure. 
5  was  born  in  1771,  the  son  of  a  respectable  Writer  to  the  Signet  iJf 
linburgh,  and  was  connected,  both  by  the  father's  and  mother's  side, 
th  several  of  those  ancsnt  historic  Border  families  whose  warlike 
Emories  his  genius  was  destined  to  make  immortal.  His  constitution 
L8  at  first  weakly ;  and  an  accident  he  met  with  in  childhood  caused  a 
ibnnity  in  one  of  his  feet,  and  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should 
jm  some  time  in  country  air.  For  this  purpose  he  was  sent  to  the  farm 
his  grandfather  near  Kelso,  where  he  was  surrounded  with  legends. 
108,  and  localities,  of  which  he  was  to  make  in  his  works  so  admi- 
We  a  use.  Though  remarkable  neither  at  the  High  School  nor  at  the 
Diversity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  finished  his  education,  for  anything 
It  good  nature  and  a  love  for  athletic  sports,  he  had  always  been  a 
ivourer  of  miscellaneous  books  —  his  taste  and  inclination  naturally 
ading  him  to  prefer  fiction,  and  chiefly  the  picturesque  fiction,  whether 
Hiched  in  prose  or  verse,  of  mediaeval  chivalry.  On  leaving  the  Uni- 
jrsity  he  was  destined  to  the  profession  of  the  bar,  and  he  practised 
iring  some  time  as  an  advocate  before  the  Scottish  tribunals  :  his  real 
)cation  was,  however,  that  of  letters ;  and  his  legal  experience  did 
ttleraore  for  him  than  furnish  him  with  hints  of  incidents  and  traits 
'human  nature  which  he  afterwards  worked  up  with  admirable  effect 
I  his  romances.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  object  of  his 
ret  love;  but  he  soon  consoled  himself,  with  that  singular  good  sense 
hich  marked  nearly  all  his  conduct,  and  contracted  an  early  and  a 
»ppy  marriage  with  a  young  lady  of  French  extraction,  named  Car- 
inter.  The  first  literary  direction  of  his  mind  was  towards  the  poetical 
nd  antiquarian  curiosities  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  just  at  that  time 
lere  had  been  awakened  among  the  intellectual  circles  of  Edinburgh 
taste  for  Grerm  an  literature,  then  only  just  beginning  to  become  known, 
Dd  Scott  contributed  several  translations,  as  that  of  Goethe's  Erl' 
"Mtg,  of  the  Lenore  of  Burger,  and  afterwards  the  whole  drama  of 
^^'^z  of  ike  Iron  Hand,  Scott  was  now  residing  with  his  young  wife  at 
•asswade,  and  his  position  was  probably  as  hapf.y  as  can  be  conceived, 
le  conceived  the  plan  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  large  stores  of 
Mer  ballads  which  were  still  current  among  the  descendants  of  the 
<iddesdale  and  Annandale  moss-troopers,  and  travelled  into  those  pic- 
aresque regions,  where  he  accumulated  not  only  a  vast  treasure  of 
incdited  legends  and  fragments  of  legends,  but  familiarized  himself 
rtth  the  scenery  and  manners  of  that  country  over  which  he  was  to 
**t  the  magic  of  his  genius.  The  result  of  his  researches  he  published 
» Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border ;  and  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
edited  these  poems,  the  immense  and  picturesque  erudition  with  which 
^  illustrated  I'hem,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  related 
>Wng  and  interesting  facts  connected  with  their  elucidation,  it  waa 
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easy  to  sec  the  germ  of  the  great  romantic  poet»  as  well  as  of  th 
quarian.  then  without  a  rival  in  historic  and  legendary  lore, 
learning  and  taste  of  this  work  gave  Scott  a  high  reputatioiit  t 
some  degree  contributed  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  profession ( 
law  for  that  of  literature.  He  was  still  further  confirmed  in  his  p 
by  receiving  the  appointment  of  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  the  dut 
which  left  much  leisure  at  his  disposal.  He  afterwards  continoi 
task  of  editor  by  publishing  the  old  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,yt\i 
elucidated  by  a  commentary;  and  also  the  very  curious  rhjti 
poem  of  Tkomas  of  Ercyldoutie^  whose  prophecies  had  been  rej 
from  the  thirteenth  century  downwards  with  traditional  awe  and 
ence.  He  now  changed  his  residence  to  the  pretty  villa  of  As 
on  the  Tweed,  and  in  1805  first  burst  upon  the  world  in  the  quali 
great  original  romantic  poet.  It  is  difficult  for  us  in  the  present 
conceive  the  rapture  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  public  recei 
rapid  and  dazzling  succession  of  Scotfs  poems.  They  were 
forth  with  an  unstinted  freshness  and  uninterrupted  rapidity  fi 
above  year  till  1815,  when  he  was  as  suddenly  to  burst  forth  ¥f 
greater  splendor  and  still  more  wonderful  fertility  in  a  complet 
and  different  line.  Between  1805  and  1814  appeared  the  La 
Last  Minstrel^  Marmion^  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  JRokeby,  and  tl 
of  the  Isles  /  not  to  enumerate  a  number  of  less  important  i 
Ruccessful  works,  such  as  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderick^  the  Bi 
Triermain,  Harold  the  Dauntless,  and  the  Field  of  Waterloo, 
and  last  of  which  were  written  with  the  special  purpose  of  ceh 
the  triumph  over  Napoleon,  and  which,  as  is  generally  the  c 
such  productions,  are  unworthy  of  the  author's  genius.  1\ 
twelve  years  this  kingly  poet  poured  forth  five  works  of  cons 
length,  perfectly  original  in  subject  and  construction,  and  whii 
lutely  revolutionized  the  public  taste.  Though  considerably  v 
scenery  and  dramatis  personce,  the  narrative  romantic  fictions  \ 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other  were  found,  after  some  repetitions,  t 
a  certain  degree  upon  the  public  taste ;  and  perhaps  the  very  fr 
enthusiasm  which  had  welcomed  the  rich,  vivid,  and  picturesque 
of  the  ancient  chivalric  poetry  in  the  Lay,  the  Lady  of  the  La 
Marmion,  made  the  reader  more  ready  to  find  some  falling-off  of 
in  Rckeby  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  It  is  certain  that  the  po 
of  Scott's  poetry,  though  still  very  great,  perceptibly  declined  ^ 
fonner  of  these  two  works,  which  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  th( 
of  an  historical  period  for  the  action  either  less  picturesque  in  i 
less  favorable  for  the  display  of  Scott's  peculiar  talent,  than  that 
epoch  in  which  his  immense  knowledge  caused  him  to  be  wi 
rival.  Fully  aware  of  the  decline  of  his  popularity,  and  with 
sense  and  dignified  yet  modest  self-consciousness  attributing  i 
true  cause  just  specified,  and  also  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  t 
tling  sunrise  of  Byron's  genius  above  the  horizon,  Scott,  without 
of  querulous  complaint,  immediately  abandoned  poetry  to  laur 
a  new  career  —  a  career  in  whicii  he  could  have  neither  eqi 
Becottd, 
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'■-*="   In  1814  appeared  Waverley,  the  commencement  of  which  had  been 
fcilrctched  out  and  thrown  aside  nine  years  before;  and  with  Waverley 
in  that  inimitable  series  of  romances  which  poured  forth  witli  a 
lendor  and  facility  surpassing  even  that  of  the  poems.    During  the 
years  intervening  between  1814  and  183 1  were  written  that 
CS^^lection,  that  library,  or  rather  that  whole  literature  of  fiction,  tcr 
'Iiich  is  generally  given,  from  the  title  of  the  first,  the  name  of  the 
tverley  Novels,  and  which  were  produced  with  such  inconceivable 
:pidity,  that  on  comparing  the  number  of  tliese  fictions,  amounting 
upwards  of  thirty  independent  works,  almost  all  of  them  of  consid- 
ible  length,  with  the  time  during  which  they  were  composed,  the 
:inlt  g^ves  the  surprising  average  of  about  two  of  such  works  in  one 
;  and  in  reality  there  were  years  when  Scott  produced  as  many  as 
distinct  novels.     Our  wonder  at  such  fertility  is  still  further  aug- 
inted,  when  we  learn   that  during  this  period   Scott  succeeded  in 
^•riting,  independently  of  the  above  fictions,  a  considerable  number  of 
^iVuiks  in  the  departments  of  history,  criticism,  and  biography.     I  may 
IKxiention  only  the  Life  of  Nafolcon^  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.,  the 
^fcanusing  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft^  and  e*  tensive  edi- 
-^ifens,  with  Lives,  of  Dryden  and  Swifl.     Such  activity  Is  rare  indeed 
■  *ii  the  history  of  letters ;  still  rarer,  when  combined  with  such  general 
^^aoellence  in  the  products.     One  principal  secret  of  this  enormous  pro- 
Aictiveness  is  to  be  found  in  Scott's  passionate  and  long-cherished 
.    Ambition  to  found  a  territorial  family,  and  to  be  able  to  live  the  life  of 
ti  provincial  magnate.    Spurred  on  by  this  desire,  and  encouraged  by 
tte  immense  pecuniary  profits  which  accrued  from  his  works,  Scott 
^icnt  on  purchasing  land,  planting  and  improving,  and  transforming 
the  modest  cottage  of  Abbotsford  on  his  beloved  Tweed  into  a  **  ro- 
intnce  in  stone  and  lime,"  a  baronial  residence  crowded  with  the  rarest 
ttbjects  of  mediaeval  antiquity.     Here  he  exercised  a  truly  princely  hos- 
pitality, receiving  every  traveller  of  distinction,  and  "  doing  the  hon- 
onof  all  Scotland**  to  those  who  were  attracted  in  crowds  by  the  splen- 
I       dor  of  his  genius.     The  very  large  and  continually-increasing  outlay 
Bconsitated  by  this  mode  of  life  he  supplied  partly  by  his  inexhausti- 
Ue pen,  and  partly  by  engaging  secretly  in  large  commercial  specula- 
tions with  the  printing  and  publishing  firm  of  the  Ballantyncs,  his 
htimate  friends  and  schoolfellows.    These  latter  speculations,  though 
fort  time  productive,  became  ere  long  disastrous  in  the  extreme;  and 
Ae  Ballantyncs  were  involved  in  the  fatal  commercial  crisis  of  1S25  and 
1816,  which  also  reached  and  ruined  the  still  vaster  speculations  of 
Constable  and  Co.,  with  whom  indeed  the  Ballantyncs'  affairs  were 
BODnected.     Scott  found  himself  ruined,  and  responsible  for  a  gigantic 
■mount  of  debt.     He  might  easilf  have  escaped  from  his  liabilities  by 
Wng  advantage  of  the  bankrupt  law ;  but  his  sense  of  honor  was  so 
liigfa  and  delicate  that  he  only  asked  for  time,  and  resolutcl/  set  himself 
to  dear  off,  by  unremitting  literary  toil,  the  vast  accumulation  of  nearly 
IXVXX>/.     He  all  but  accomplished  his  colossal  task,  naj',  he  did  sub- 
iUntially  accomplish  it,  but  he  died  vnder  the  efCott^  tvo\  do^^  ^Vna. 
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history  either  of  literature  or  commeice  afford  a  brighter  exampk«(  km d 
iirobity.  The  manifest  inferiority  of  several  of  his  last  novels,  aw  Cjrilri'^^  ^ 
Robert  of  Paris  and  Castle  Dangerous^  and  the  somewhat  gloomy  «l  I fc!:.^  1 
despondent  tone  which  replaces,  in  those  written  after  the  crisis  of  bl|V":-  ^^- 
misfortunes,  Scott's  peculiarly  healthy  and  joyous  view  ®f  humiBi|ilo'^' 
become,  to  those  who  know  the  history  of  this  heroic  struggle,  ftdllcic'^ 
and  indications  more  touching  than  would  have  been  the  fuUcontiwIt^^';^^' 
ance  of  Scott's  wonderful  powers.  They  tell,  like  the  tottering  step tf  I ^iie( 
the  wounded  gladiator,  or  the  slackening  pace  of  the  noble  6teed,flilv^:iot 
failing  of  the  powers  so  generously  lavished.  There  is  no  more  touddai  I  5  3 
or  sublime  spectacle  than  that  of  this  great  genius,  in  the  full  pte»  l^^to 
tude  of  his  powers,  voluntarily  and  without  a  word  of  repining  ab»lte--t 
doning  that  splendor  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  adorn,  and  thatninllc  -« 
life  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  appreciate,  and  shutting  himscK  |>^x' 
up  in  a  small  house  in  Edinburgh,  to  wipe  out,  by  incessant  Girl c:^ 
erary  taskwork,  the  liabilities  which  he  had  too  much  delicacy  to  I  ^^ 
evade.  I  i^" 

In  1820  Scott  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  baronetcy;  fee 
the  enchanting  series  of  the    Waverley  Novels,  though  anonyroomly  I 
published,  were  universally  ascribed  to  him,  as  to  the  only  roan  ii  I 
Great  Britain  whose  peculiar  acquirements  and  turn  of  genius  (VuU  I 
have  given  birth  to  them,  though  those  who  saw  Scott  familiarly  coUd  I 
hardly  understand  how  the  hospitable,  sport-loving  country  gentleniaOf  I 
whose  time  seemed  always  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends,  could  have  I 
found  leisure  for  the  mere  physical  amount  of  labor  implied  in  the  me- 
chanical composition  of   such  voluminous  works.     The  secret  wai 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Scott  had  always  adopted  the  invaluabk  { 
practice  of  early  rising;  and  was  thus  able,  after  devoting  the  fint 
hours  of  morning  to  composition,  to  give  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
pleasure  and  to  his  official  duties.     The  mystery  of  the  true  authorship 
of  the  Waverley  Noxfcls,  though  it  had  been  long  a  very  transparent  one, 
was  maintained  by  Scott  with  great  care ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  failure 
of  Ballantynes'  house  rendered  concealment  any  longer  impossible  that 
he  formally  avowed  himself  the  author  of  these  fictions.     Towards  the 
year  1830,  his  mind,  exhausted  by  such  incessant  toil,  began  to  shot 
symptoms  of  hopeless  weakness.    A  stroke  of  paralysis  affected  hii 
memory  so  much  that,  though  he  still  continued  to  labor  as  eagerly  is 
before,  he  sometimes  forgot  the  commencement  of  the  phrase  he  wis 
dictating;  and  he  was  sent  abroad  to  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  vain  hope  of  re-establishing  his  health.     He  returned  home  to  die; 
and  after  lingering  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  unconsciousness  for  a 
short  time,  this  great  and  good  man  terminated  his  earthly  career  on 
the  2 1  St  of  September,  1S32,   at  Abbotsford,  on  the  estate  whicii  his 
exertions  had  restored  to  his  posterity.     His  personal  character  is  al- 
most perfect.    High-minded,  generous,  and  hospitable  to  the  extreme,  he 
hardly  had  an  enemy  or  a  misunderstanding  during  the  whole  of  a  long 
and  active  career.     He  was  the  delight  of  society;  for  his  conversatioOf 
though  unpretending,  kindly,  and  jovial,  was  filled  with  that  union  d 
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,  ^      ^^^orld  lore  and  acute  and  picturesque  observation  which  renders  his 
^lc8  so  enchanting;  and  there  never  perhaps  was  a  man  so  totally  free 
*Ji  the  pettinesses  and  affectations  to  which  men  of  letters  are  prone. 
^     his  opinions  he  was  a  Tory  of  the  most  uncompromising  stamp, 
^*^icli  was  natural  enough  in  a  man  whose  tastes  and  reading  had  been 
«cled  as  his  were;  but  of  Toryism  he  exhibited  only  the  ga\'ant  and 
^-ivalric  side,  and  was  totally  free  from  its  meaner  and  more  narrow- 
t  tided  features.     He  was  emphatically  a  great  and  a  good  man,  aa 
nor  to  his  age,  to  his  country,  and  to  human  nature, 
ri       S  3.  The  romantic  narrative  poems  of  Scott  form  an  epoch   in  the 
**istory  of  modern  literature.     In  their  subjects,  their  versification,  and 
J^^eir  treatment,  they  were  a  novelty  and  an  innovation,  the  success 
T^f*  which  was   as  remarkable  as  their  execution  was  brilliant.    The 
*^aterials  were  derived  from  the  legends  and  exploits  of  mediaeval 
^liivalry,  and  the  persons  were  borrowed  partly  from  history  and  partly 
^om  imagination.     Scott  showed  a  power  somewhat  akin  to  that  dis- 
X>layed  by  Shakspeare  in  combining  into  one  harmonious  whole  actions 
Jsartly  borrowed  from  true  history  and  partly  filled  up  from  fictitious 
invention ;  and  in  clothing  the  former  with  the  romantic  hues  of  imagi- 
nation and  picturesque  fancy  he  showed  his  power  no  less  than  in  giving 
to  the  latter  the  solidity  and  reality  of  truth.     The  theatre  of  his  action 
"was  generally  placed  in  that  picturesque  border  region  which  spoke  so 
pcwerfully  to  his  heart,  with  whose  romantic  legends  he  was  so  won- 
derfully familiar,  and  which  furnished,  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
his  memory,  such  a  mass  of  striking  incident  and  vivid  detail.     The 
notes  w;hich  he  appended  in  illustration  of  his  poems,  like  those  m 
^vhich  he  had  elucidated  the  relics  of  ballad  minstrelsy,  show  how  vast 
-was  his  treasury  of  antique  lore ;  and  these  relics  of  antiquarian  erudi- 
tion are  lighted  up  with  a  glow  of  picturesque  and  poetical  imagination 
-which  transforms  the  dry  bones  of  mediaeval  learning  into  the  splen- 
did and  living  body  of  feudal  revival.    The  greatest  of  these  poems  are 
unquestionably  the  three  first  —  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  Marmion, 
and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,    According  to  Scott's  own  judgment,  the 
interest  of  the  Lay  depends  mainly  upon  the  style,  that  of  Mannion 
upon  the  descriptions,  that  of  .he  Lady  of  the  Lake  upon  the  incidents. 
The  form  adopted  in  all  these  works,  though  it  may  be  remotely  referred 
to  a  revival  of  the  spirit  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  ancient  French  and 
Anglo-Norman  Trouvferes,  was  more  immediately  suggested,  as  Scott 
himself  has  confessed,  by  the  example  of  Coleridge,  who  in  his  wild 
and  irregular,  but  exquisitely  musical  and  fanciful  poems  —  as,  for  in- 
stance,  Christabel — feave,  so  to  say,  the  key-note  upon  which  Scott  ^ 
composed  his  vigorous  and  varied  harmony.    The  real  measure  of  the 
Trouveres,  the  octosyllable-rhymed  verse,  was  far  too  monotonous,  and 
too  liable  to  degenerate  into  tediousness  to  be  likely  to  please  a  fas- 
tidious age.     Scott,  therefore,  though  employing  this  measure  generally 
as  the  basis  of  his  narrative  passages,  —  for  which  purpose,  from  its 
ease  and  fluency,  it  is  extremely  well  adapted,  —  had  the  good  taste  to 
rary  and  enliven  it  by  a  frequent  intermixture  of  all  other  sorts  of  Eng* 
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lish  verse,  anapaestic,  trochaic,  or  dactylic.  But  his  prii  ci 
expedient' was  the  frequent  employment  of  two,  tnree,  or  fc 
octosyllabic  structure,  rhyming  together,  and  relieved  at  fn 
vals  by  a  short  Adonic  verse  of  six  syllables,  giving  at  ona 
and  exquisite  melody.  The  versification  is  more  varied  in 
in  the  succeeding  poems ;  and  this  work  exhibits,  with  soi 
haste  and  inexperience,  more  of  the  lyric  spirit,  and  perha 
of  the  true  fire  and  glow  of  inspiration,  than  either  of  it 
The  plots  or  intrigues  of  these  poems  are  in  general  neitb 
able  nor  very  logically  constructed,  but  they  allow  the  po 
portunities  for  striking  situations  and  picturesque  episodes 
acters  are  discriminated  rather  by  broad  and  vigorous  stn 
any  attempt  at  moral  analysis  or  strong  delineation  of  pa 
arc  drawn,  so  to  say,  from  without^  and  not  elaborated 
The  personages  are  rather  general  ty^tA  of  chivalric  % 
female  beauty  and  tenderness  than  individual  men  and  ^ 
would  interest  us  nearly  as  much  were  they  impersonal 
names  —  the  knight,  the  man-at-arms,  the  palmer,  or  t 
they  derive  their  power  of  charming  us  less  from  their  ov 
feelings  and  experiences  than  from  the  admirable  power, 
freshness  of  the  incidents  in  which  they  move,  and  the 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Thus  they  resemble,  in  som 
figures  introduced  by  Salvator  Rosa  in  his  landscape 
brigands  owe  their  impressiveness  to  the  magnificent  hi 
rock  and  waterfall.  The  personages  of  Byron,  on  the 
the  figures  of  Titian,  communicate  their  own  coloring  a 
to  the  landscape  against  which  they  are  relieved.  In  his 
of  scenery,  which  are  exceedingly  varied  and  intensely  vivi< 
times  indulges  in  ax[uaint  but  graceful  vein  of  moralizing 
tifully  connects  inanimate  nature  with  the  sentiments  c 
heart.  A  charming  instance  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
scription  of  Rokeby, 

§  4.  The  action  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  is  dra 
legends  of  Border  war ;  and  necromantic  agency,  the  tour 
and  the  attack  on  a  strong  castle,  are  successively  describ 
bating  fire  and  energy.  The  midnight  expedition  of  Del 
wizard's  tomb  in  Melrose  Abbey,  the  ordeal  of  battle,  t\ 
feast,  and  the  penitential  procession,  are  painted  with  1 
picturesqueness  of  real  scenes.  Nothing  is  more  wo 
the  completeness  with  which  the  poet  throws  himself  b 
ages,  and  speaks  and  thinks  like  a  minstrel  of  the  fourtei 
The  various  cantos  of  his  poems  Scott  generally  connect! 
some  kind  of  framing  or  setting,  often  very  ingenious 
giving  him  the  opportunity  for  introducing  some  of  his  n 
descriptions  or  most  attractive  reflections.  Thus  the  fictic 
Minstrel,  who  is  supposed  to  recite  the  Lay  for  the  amus 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  the  introductory  prefaces  of  each  c 
mion,  giving  us  such  an  enchanting  glimpse  into  Scott's  o 
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y  life,  are  not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  most  aitfull/ 
''e  the  monotony  of  the  principal  subject. 

Marmion  the  main  action  is  of  a  loftier  and  more  historical  nature, 
the  catastrophe  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  description  of  the 
:  battle  of  Flodden,  in  which  Scott  gave  earnest  of  powers  in  this 
rtment  of  painting  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  Homer  himself.  It 
deed  "a  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music;"  and  the  whole 
:>  from  the  rush  and  fury  of  the  onset  down  to  the  least  heraldic 
1  or  minute  trifle  of  armor  and  equipment,  is  delineated  with  the 

of  an  eye-witness.  Much  fault  has  been  found  with  the  awkward 
>ight  of  making  the  hero,  a  brave  but  unscrupulous  warrior,  guilty 
•  unknightly  a  crime  as  that  of  forging  documents ;  and  similar 
^tions  have  been  made  to  the  whole  episode  of  the  goblin  page,  who 
»  such  fantastic  pranks  in  the  Lay,  but  such  blemishes  are  more 

compensated  by  the  scene  of  the  opening  of  the  tomb  in  the 
r  poem,  and  by  those  of  the  battle  and  of  the  immuring  of  Con- 
*A  in  Marmion. 

the  Lady  of  the  Lake  Scott  broke  up  new  and  fertile  ground ;  he 
ght  into  contact  the  wild,  half-savage  mountaineers  of  the  High- 
j  and  the  refined  and  chivalrous  court  of  James  V.  The  exquisite 
;ry  of  Loch  Katrine  became,  when  invested  by  the  magic  of  the 
iptions,  the  chief  object  of  the  traveller's  pilgrimage ;  and  it  is  no 
3^eration  to  say,  as  Macaulay  has  done,  that  the  glamour  of  the 

poef  8  genius  has  forever  hallowed  not  only  the  nature  thus  first 
n  in  all  its  loveliness  to  the  curiosity  of  the  world,  but  even  the 
irous  tribes  whose  manners  Scott  has  invested  with  all  the  charms 
tion.  The  adventures  of  the  disguised  king,  whose  gallant  and 
Irous  character  is  very  dramatically  sustained,  the  dark  and  som- 
loderlck  Dhu,  and  the  graceful  tenderness  of  Ellen  Douglas,  are 
ined  and  contrasted  with  skill ;  but  perhaps  the  finest  passage  in 
loble  poem  is  the  description  by  the  Hrghland  Bard  of  the  Battle 
;al  an  Dhuine,  and  the  death  of  the  captive  chieftain  as  he  is 
ing  to  the  fiery  lay.  Scott  delighted  in  painting  both  the  great 
.re  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  lesser  warfare,  as  it  may  be  justly 
I,  of  the  chase;  and  the  episode  of  the  stag-hunt  at  the  commence- 
of  this  poem  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  the  numerous  pictures 
is  kind.  It  is  curious  that  that  personality  or  individuality  which 
e  asserted  to  be  often  wanting  in  the  human  characters  of  Walter 
's  poetry,  is  always  to  be  found  in  his  inimitable  portraits  of  dogs 
orses.  This  poem,  as  well  as  the  others,  affords  striking  instances 
» truth  and  reality  of  his  sketches  of  these  noble  animals.  The 
n  appearance  of  Roderick  Dhu  and  his  clan  at  Coilantogle  Ford, 
jually  sudden  vanishing  of  the  armed  men  at  the  signal  of  their 
and  the  combat  between  the  royal  adventurer  Fitz-James  with  his 

but  chivalrous  antagonist,  are  highly  dramatic,  and  exhibit  that 

and  gtiUttnt  spirit  —  the  fine  flower  of  chivalric  bravery  and  cour- 

-  which  so  universally  pervades  Scott*s  poetry,  as  it  animated  his 

aal  character;  for  not  even  the  accomplished  SVdiv^^  VvvcosrV^  V^* 
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sessed  to  a  more  intense  degree  the  mind  and  feelings  which  e6aaitiH| 
mark  \^'hat  we  call  a  gentleman.    In  his  splendid  and  courtljioeH^ 
of  which  a  good  example  will  be  found  in  the  conclusion  of  thiitM^i^JT- 
wherc  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  discloses  himself  in  his  real  chtmlBtD!  de 
to  Ellen.  %ve  observe  this  lofty  and  gallant  tone  of  sentiment;  ti M^be ? 
removed  from  theatrical  emphasis  on  the  one  hand  as  it  is  from  triiiAti^po* 
ilyon  the  other;  and  not  excluding  a  kind  of  graceful  and  prittriH^  r. 
phiyfulncss  on  occasion,  which  makes  his  noble  personages  thei^Hirjilv 
of  knightly  courtesy.  iiiat  ; 

§  6.  The  tale  of  Rohehy  contains  many  beautiful  descriptioni,«Be)c:arj 
exhibits  strenuous  efforts  to  draw  and  contrast  individual  chancMbr  b  '>■ 
with  force,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ruffian  buccaneer  Risingham,  OsnlAiTrlc? 
and  Philip  Northam;  but  the  epoch — that  of  the  Civil  Wanrfllfcin 
Commonwealth  —  was  one  in  which  Scott  obviously  felt  himolfhllfc'on 
at  home  than  in  his  well-beloved  feudal  ages :  at  all  events  the  miilMfD^u f'^* 
of  feudal  sentiment  which  clung  to  the  poet's  mode  of  feeling  andbtMrsr.  xv 
ment  did  not  harmonize  with  the  epoch  selected  for  the  action;  tMljIiiv  o 
the  sentimental  sensitive  lover  who  is  the  centre  of  the  plot  was  ge»|  18.  I 
ally  found  to  be  insipid  and  improbable.  jky  k: 

The  last  of  the  greater  poems,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  went  back  Miiriic 
Scott's  favorite  epoch,  if  not  indeed  somewhat  farther  back  thani«l|c?o^e 
altogether  advantageous  for  the  success  of  the  poem ;  for  the  cxpWMtun 
of  Robert  Bruce  have  a  sort  of  half-mythical  remoteness  and  vaguenWV^iT'. 
which  almost  defied  even  Scott's  wonderful  power  of  realizing  tomittl^y  ^ 
them  palpable  to  the  reader's  belief.  Nevertheless  the  voyage  of  ti*  l*'*-' 
hero-king  among  the  Isles,  the  scenes  in  the  Castle  of  Artomish,  thl  1«k>^ 
description  of  the  savage  and  terrific  desolation  of  the  Western  Hi^  Ifc^ 
lands,  show  little  diminution  in  picturesque  power;  and  the  subjectgaie  \^ 
the  author  the  opportunity  of  terminating  the  action  with  one  of  thoK  lu 
glorious  battle-scenes  in  which  he  was  unrivalled,  and  in  which  no  \^. 
modern  poet,  save  Macaulay  alone,  and  he  was  indeed  an  imitator  of  1 1 
Scott,  can  be  said  even  to  have  approached  him.  The  Battle  of  Ban-  li 
nockburn  reminds  us  of  the  hand  that  drew  the  field  of  Flodden;  and  I 
Scott's  ardent  patriotism  must  have  found  pleasure  in  delineating  the  I 
great  victory  of  his  country's  independence,  after  having  so  gloriously  \ 
described  that  fatal  day  when  that  independence  was,  for  a  time  it 
least,  destroyed. 

Harold  the  Dauntless  and  the  Bridal  of  Triermain  must  be  regarded 
iTither  as  half-serious,  half-comic,  poetical  jeux  d^esfrit  than  as  works 
on  which  the  author  wished  to  found  his  reputation.  They  are  written 
in  :i  less  vigorous  and  muscular  style  than  the  poems  I  have  been  exam- 
ining; the  latter  indeed  was  playfully  intended  to  pass  off  upon  the 
public  as  the  production  of  Scott's  friend  Erskine.  In  Triermain  vre 
see  a  somewhat  effeminate  and  theatrical  treatment  of  a  striking  legend 
which  figures  in  the  cycle  of  the  exploits  of  Arthur;  and  the  confusion 
of  time  involved  in  the  waking  the  lady  from  her  enchanted  sleep  of 
ages  is  fatal  to  the  coherency  of  the  interest.  Harold  strives  to  com- 
bine the  spirit  of  the  old  Berserk  sagas  with  Christian  and  Chivalrio 
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,  and  the  union  of  the  two  elements  is  too  discordant  to  be 
g.     The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  though  based  upon  a  strik- 
Imd  picturesque  tradition,  is  principally  a  song  of  triumph  over  the 
t  defeat  of  the  French  arms  in  the  Peninsula ;  but  the  moment 
ves  the  mediaeval  battle-field  Scott  seems  to  lose  half  his  po'Aer : 
^^^Slis  poem,  as  in  Waterloo,  his  combats  are  neither  those  of  feudal 
^HISBhts  nor  of  modern  soldiers,  and  there  is  throughout  a  struggle 
ftilly  visible  to  be  emphatic  and  picturesque.     Indeed  it  may  be 
that  almost  all  poems  made  to  order,  and  written  to  celebrate  con- 
iporary  events,  have  this  forced  and  artificial  air.     Many  of  Scott*s 
r  ballads,  Glenfinlas,  the  Eve  of  St.  John,  as  well  as  innumera- 
lyrics,  playful  or  heroic,  either  standing  alone  or  introduced  as 
in  his  longer  poems,  are  of  incomparable  beauty :  I  need  only 
ition  the  intense  warlike  fury  so  gloriously  embodied  in  the  Pibroch 
J^oniul  Dhu,  the  unsurpassable  grace  and  gallantry  of  Toung  Loch-- 
«>-,  which  Lady  Heron  sings  in  Marmion,  and  the  broad  yet  sly 
ty  of  Donald  Caird,  a  lyric  not  unworthy  of  Burns  himself. 
S  C  If  we  apply  to  the  long  and  splendid  series  of  prose  fictions  gen- 
^    ^^ll.y  known  under  the  name  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  the  same  rough 
^lytical  distribution  as  has  been  adopted  in  a  former  chapter  for  the 
^T>ose  of  giving  a  classification  of  Shakspeare*s  dramas,  we  shall 
in  the  following  results.    The  novels  are  twenty-nine  in  number, 
Varied,  though  for  the  most  part  extraordinary  degrees  of  excellence, 
ey  may  be  divided  into  the  two  main  classes  of  Historical,  or  such 
^  derive  their  principal  interest  and  material  from  the  delineation  of 

^  Ji^^e  real  persons  or  events,  and  those  which  are  entirely  or  principally 
r^  ^^Minded  upon  Private  Life  or  Family  Legend,  and  which  are  more 
^>Bmotely,  if  at  all,  connected  with  history.    The  first  of  these  two  great 
Classes  will  naturally  subdivide  into  subordinate  categories,  according 
'^  the  epoch  or  country  selected  by  the  author,  as  Scottish,  English, 
^md  Continental  history.    According  to  this  rude,  and  merely  approxi- 
mative method  of  classification,  we  shall  range  seven  works  under  the 
class  of  Scottish  history,  seven  under  English,  also  of  various  epochs, 
'       and  three  will  belong  to  the  Continental  department;  while  the  novels 
mainly  assignable  to  the  head  of  Private  Life,  sometimes,  it  is  true, 
more  or  less  connected,  as  in  the  cases  of  Rob  Roy  and  Rcdgauntlet, 
with  historical  events,  are  twelve  in  number.    The  latter  class  are  for 
the  most  part  of  purely  Scottish  scenery  and  character.    I  will  draw  up 
a  sort  of  rough  scheme  or  plan  of  the  above  arrangement,  which  will  at 
least  be  found  to  assist  the  memory  in  recalling  such  a  vast  and  varied 
cycle  of  works,  and  I  will  afterwards  make  a  few  rapid  remarks  upon 
these  novels  in  the  order  of  their  composition. 

I.  History. 
I.  Scottish  .  Waverley,     The  period  of  the  Pretender's  attempt  in 

1745. 
Legend  of  Montrose,    The  Civil  War  in  the  sixteenth 

•^    ~  century. 

i 
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Old  Mortality.    The  rebellion  of  the  Covenanters. 
Monastery,  >  The  deposition  and  imprisonment  of] 
Abbot,         5       Queen  of  Scots. 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth.    The  reign  of  David. 
Castle  Dangerous.    The  time  of  the  Black  Douglas. 

II.  English  .  Ivanhoe.    The  return  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  fin 

the  Holy  Land. 
Kenilvjorth.    The  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Fortunes  of  Nigel.     Reign  of  James  I. 
Peveril  of  the  Peak.    Reign  of  Charles  11. ;  period 

the  pretended  Catholic  plot. 
Betrothed.    The  wars  of  the  Welsh  Marches. 
Talisman,    The  first  Crusade :  Richard  Cceur  de  L 
Woodstock.    The  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth. 

III.  Continental  .  ^uentin  Zhfrward.    Louis  XI.  and  Charles 

Bold. 
Anne  of  Geier stein.    The  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Na 
Count  Robert  of  Paris,    The  Cn^saders  at  Byzantiu 

IL  Private  Life  and  Mixed. 

Guy  Mannering.  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Redgauntlet, 

Antiquary,  Bride  of  JLammermoor,  Surgeon*s  Daug 

Black  Ihuarf,  Pirate.  Tivo  Drovers. 

Rob  Roy,  St.  Ronan's  Well.  Highland  Wido 

§  7.  In  this  unequalled  series  of  fictions  the  author's  power  of  b 
ing  near  and  making  palpable  to  us  the  remote  and  historical,  wh 
of  persons,  places,  or  events,  is  equally  wonderful  with  the  skill 
certainty  with  which  he  clothes  with  solidity,  so  to  say,  the  concep 
of  his  own  imagination.  In  this  respect  his  genius  has  somethii 
common  with  that  of  Shakspeare,  as  shown  in  his  historical  dra 
and  the  two  great  creators  have  also  this  peculiarity  in  common 
their  most  secondary  and  subordinate  characters  stand  out  fron 
canvas  with  the  same  relief  and  vigor  as  the  more  prominent  dra 
fersonce.  Scott  was  generally  careless  in  the  construction  of  his  \ 
he  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  and  aimed  rather  at  picturesque 
than  at  logical  coherency  of  intrigue ;  and  his  powerful  imagin 
carried  him  away  so  vehemently,  that  the  delight  he  must  have  f 
developing  the  humors  and  adventures  of  one  of  those  inimitabh 
sons  he  had  invented  —  often  by  no  means  a  chief  protagonist  i 
action  —  sometimes  left  him  no  space  for  the  elaboration  of  an  int 
which  he  in  some  cases  had  thought  out  beforehand.  An  examp 
this  will  be  found,  among  a  multitude  of  others,  in  the  case  of  Di 
Dalgetty,  or  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie.  His  style,  though  always  easj 
animated,  is  far  from  being  careful  or  elaborate,  and  a  curious  an 
of  Scotticisms  will  be  met  with  in  almost  every  chapter.  Descrij 
whether  of  scenery,  incident,  or  personal  appearance,  is  very  abui 
In  his  works ;  and  though  this  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  as  to  be 
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us  to  foreign  readers,  few  of  his  countrymen,  whether  North  or 
h  Britons,  will  be  found  to  complain  of  his  luxuriance  in  tliis 
;ct,  for  it  has  filled  his  pages  with  bright  and  vivid  pictures  that 
.pse  of  time  can  efface  from  the  reader's  memory. 
Waverley  this  mixture  of  the  historical  with  the  familiar  is  canied 
nth  consummate  success ;  and  the  union  of  the  stirring  and  10- 
tic  element  with  the  most  familiar  humor  gives  to  the  story  the 
:ness  and  the  variety  of  life  itself.  The  character  of  Baron  Brad- 
ine  and  the  description  of  his  household  are  easily  and  yet  power- 
contrasted  with  the  Highland  scenes,  and  they  again  flow  natu- 
into  tlie  main  action  of  the  romantic  campaign  of  Charles  Edward, 
innurherable  personal  adventures  and  scenes  through  which  the 
passes,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  have  that  combination  of 
jr  interest  and  fresh  out-of-door  humor  which  is  so  delightful  in 
iing;  and  it  is  to  the  eternal  honor  of  Scott  that  in  spite  of  the 
ense  variety  of  incidents  and  personages  with  which  he  brings  us 
>ntact,  he  is  entirely  free  from  every  trace  of  that  coarseness  and 
lorality  which  stain  the  writings  of  the  author  of  Tom  Jones, 
h  of  this  superior  tdne  of  delicacy  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to 
improvement  in  public  taste  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
die  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
we  must  not  forget  that  Scott,  while  successfully  escaping,  in  con- 
lity  with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  from  the  coarseness  of  tone  which 
ked  a  former  epoch,  is  equally  free  from  the  prevailing  error  of  his 
I,  a  morbid  and  sickly  sentimentalism,  which  often  veiled  real  im- 
ality  and  more  dangerous  corruption  under  the  guise  of  superior 
cacy.  His  sentiments  are  invariably  pure,  manly,  and  elevated, 
the  spirit  of  the  true  gentleman  is  seen  as  clearly  in  his  deep  sym- 
ly  with  the  virtues  of  the  poor  and  humble,  as  in  the  knightly 
or  with  which  he  paints  the  loftier  feelings  of  the  more  educated 
8es. 

^«y  Mannering  is  one  of  the  finest  of  those  romances  the  interest  of 
ch  is  mainly  derived  from  the  incidents  of  private  life.  The  char- 
T  of  Meg  Merrilies  is  truly  ideal,  without  the  least  overstepping 
boundary  of  nature  and  probability ;  and  the  fellow-feeling  of  the 
it  artist  witli  the  general  sentiments  of  his  race  is  visible  in  the 
ieming  qualities  with  which  he  invests  even  his  most  abandoned 
flagitious  personages,  as  Dick  Hatteraick  the  smuggler,  and  even 
«8in  himself.  The  power  of  picturesque  delineation  was  never  more 
rerfully  shown  than  in  the  multitude  of  descriptions  in  this  power- 
tale  ;  and  the  mixture  of  the  serious  and  humorous,  the  romantic 
I  familiar,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  truly  characteristic  of  Scott, 
ninie  Sampson  is  a  creation  vort'.iy  of  the  greatest  humorist  that 
r  wrote. 

Tie  Antiquary  is  another  admirable  novel  of  familiar  Scottish  life, 
s  character  of  Monkbarns,  though  certainly  drawn  from  a  real  per- 
,  is  an  example  of  the  most  consummate  art  in  idealizing  matter* 
let    It  bears  the  same  relation,  for  instance,  to  oxv^  Cii  G-awW!^  ^^x^ 
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fully  elaborated  transcripts  of  Scottish  character,  that  a  porti-ait  by 
Reynolds  does  to  a  photograph.  The  scene  of  the  danger  and  escape 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  and  his  daughter,  when  nearly  overwhelmed 
by  the  tide,  is  one  of  the  most  highly- wrought  yet  natural  in  fiction, 
and  the  reader  who  will  carefully  examine  this  passage  will  be  sur* 
prised  at  the  impressive  eflfect  produced  by  the  simplest  means.  The 
di'iner  at  the  ccenobitium  of  Monkbarns,  and  the  scene  of  the  seizure 
of  the  castle  by  Sir  Arthur's  creditors,  are  intensely  humorous  and 
intensely  real  at  the  same  time :  and  the  funeral  of  the  young  fisher- 
man and  the  death  of  the  conscience-haunted  old  crone  are  among  the 
simplest  and  most  powerful  effects  of  fiction. 

Rob  Royy  among  the  novels,  occupies  a  somewhat  similar  place  tj 
that  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  among  the  poems.  In  this  tale  Scott 
brings  into  contact  the  wild  and  picturesque  life  of  the  Highlands,  and 
the  manners  of  the  North  of  England  and  the  burgess-life  of  Glasgow. 
The  hero,  the  Robin  Hood  of  Scotland,  is  a  most  impressive  delinea- 
tion ;  and  the  skill  with  which  the  humors  of  Baillie  Jarvie  are  inter- 
woven with  the  stirring  and  tragic  scenes  of  mountaineer  life  exhibits 
Scott's  extraordinary  powers  when  following  out  a  story  which  inter- 
ested him,  not  only  as  an  artist,  but  as  an  antiquarian  in  Scottish 
national  legend.  The  attack  on  the  English  detachment  in  the  defile, 
and  the  tremendous  vengeance  of  Helen  Macgregor  on  the  cowardljf 
spy  Morris,  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  conceived  scenes. 

§  8.  Several  of  the  novels  of  Scott  appeared  connected  together  in 
different  series,  and,  by  an  expedient  often  adopted  to  give  an  air  of 
authenticity  to  fictitious  compositions,  their  authorship  is  attributed  tc 
an  imaginary  writer.  Thus  the  Black  Dwarf  ^nd  Old  Mortality  iora 
the  First  Series  of  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord^  the  manuscript  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  left  with  a  country  innkeeper  by  Peter  Pattie* 
son,  a  village  schoolmaster,  the  fictitious  author;  the  Second  SerieJ 
containing  the  Heart  of  Midlothian^  and  the  Third  the  two  tales  of  the 
Bride  of  Lammcrmoor  and  the  Legend  of  Montrose.  The  fiction  of 
Peter  Pattieson  is  not  one  of  the  happiest,  though  it  has  given  the  authoi 
the  opportunity  for  some  charming  descriptive  passages  in  the  intro- 
ductory part.  The  Black  Dwarf  coni2i\ns  inimitable  pictures  of  Bordei 
life  and  scenery ;  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  wild  and  terrific  per- 
sonage who  gives  a  title  to  the  tale  is  striking  in  the  highest  degree  — 
not  the  less  so  when  we  know  that  the  details  are  borrowed  from  a  real 
outcast  and  misanthrope ;  but  the  entrance,  in  the  last  scene,  of  the 
dwarf  in  his  real  character  of  Sir  Edward  Manley,  to  forbid  the  mar- 
riage, is  singularly  cold  and  ineffective.  The  Timon-like  recluse  of 
Mucklestane  Muir  is  a  far  more  impressive  personage,  and  as  long  »> 
he  is  kept  in  the  mysterious  half-light  of  obscurity  he  fills  the  reaJe^ 
with  terror  and  curiosity.  The  Border  moss-trooper,  V^illie  of  the  West- 
burnflat,  is  a  sketch  of  consummate  vigor. 

^^■'  Mortality  is  one  of  the  vastest,  completest,  and  most  vivid  pic* 
of  Scott  an  historical  epoch  that  Scott  has  produced.    The  contrast 
whether  oi<j  gallant  yet  persecuting  Cavaliers  and  the  gloomy  ftnaticil 
in  hia  works 
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inters  is  very  finely  and  dramatically  maintained.  The  two 
y  opposed  personages  of  Claverhouse  and  Burley  exhibit  the 
s  unrivalled  power  of  seizing  and  reproducing  past  ages.  His 
dge,  both  in  detail  and  in  its  general  character,  of  the  epoch 
he  painted,  was  immense,  and  in  the  vast  variety  of  subordi- 
laracters  which  crowd  his  canvas,  the  wild  preachers,  Serjeant 
;11,  Major  Morton,  the  old  lady  of  Tillitudlem,  we  see  a  truly 
>earian  richness  of  humor  and  invention.  The  scene  in  the  hut 
le  defeat  of  the  Covenanters,  when  they  are  preparing  to  put  to 
young  Morton,  is  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of  breathless  dra- 
interest.  Scott  is  accused  of  allowing  his  strong  Tory  and 
palian  prejudices  to  color  bis  portraiture  of  the  two  parties,  and 
jting  Claverhouse  in  too  favorable,  and  th^  persecuted  Whigs  in 
)omy  a  tone ;  but  we  must  not  forget  the  never-failing  air  of 
1  truth  which  pervades  his  pictures,  nor  the  fact  that  while  he 
ly  does  full  justice  to  the  stern  patriotism  and  fervent  though 
en  piety  of  the  victims,  the  qualities  of  the  dominant  party  were 
nselves  more  picturesque  and  engaging  than  those  of  their  op- 
s.  The  portrait  of  a  sombre  Puritan  may  indeed  be  admirable 
cture,  but  the  eye  will  infallibly  rest  with  more  complacency  on 
it  or  courtier  by  Velasquez. 

lie  Heart  of  Midlothian  the  interest  it  almost  exclusively  of  a 
:ic  kind,  and  concentrated  on  the  sufferings  of  a  humble  peas- 
lily :  for  though  the  Porteous  riot,  with  which  the  tale  opens,  is 
rtain  degree  historical,  and  is  related  with  Scott* s  unfailing  ani- 

and  vividness,  the  reader's  feelings  are  principally  enlisted  in 
•f  the  heroism  of  Jeanie  Deans  and  the  fate  of  her  unhappy  sis- 
'hat  heroism,  as  is  well  known,  was  no  invention,  but  a  real 
ipt  from  the  annals  of  humble  life :  but  the  weary  pilgrimage 
lie,  though  founded  upon  the  self-devotion  of  a  real  Helen  Walk- 
lone  the  less  powerfully  narrated,  and  no  less  powerfully  seizes 
sympathies.  Her  adventures  on  her  journey  to  London,  and  in 
lar  the  scenes  with  Madge  Wildfire,  are  of  a  high  order  of  fic- 
at  once  real  and  intense. 

Bride  of  Lammermoor  is  the  most  tragic  and  gloomy  in  its  tone 
tt's  earlier  romances,  which  are  generally  characterized,  like  all 
itings,  by  a  gay,  hopeful,  and  cheering  tone  of  thought.  The 
its  on  which  it  is  founded  were  drawn  from  the  annals  of  an 
t  Scottish  family.    This  story  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  impres- 

them  all :  there  reigns  throughout,  from  the  first  page  to  the 
inful  catastrophe,  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  sorrow  and  forebod- 
at  weighs  upon  the  mind  like  the  breathless  pause  that  presages 
irricane.  The  action  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Greek 
y.  Fate,  cruel  and  irresistible  destiny,  overshadows  the  whole 
1,  and  the  innocent  are  hurried  onward  to  their  doom  by  the 
rolled  force  of  a  pitiless  fatality.  The  personage  of  the  Mastei 
ens'food  is  in  a  high  degree  impressive  in  its  melancholy  gran- 
anf  terror  and  pity  are  powerfully  eotnX>\n&^  vcv  >Dcv^  ^w\Ok»j&c>% 
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scenes.    The  death  of  the  hero,  though  desciibed  with  extreme  sim* 
plicitj,  is  pathetic  in  the  extreme,  and  the  finding  of  the  plume  of  hii  '1 
lost  master  by  the  faithful  Caleb,  '^  who  dried  it  and  placed  it  in  hit 
bosom,"  is  a  touch  of  intense  and  natural  pathos. 

The  Legend  of  Montrose  is  chiefly  admirable  for  the  inexhaustible ' 
humor  of  Dugald  Dalgetty,  whose  selfishness,  pedantry,  and  military 
quaintness  render  him  one  of  the  most  amusing  personages  in  fiction. 
This  was  a  character  after  Scott's  own  heart,  and  being  profoundly  tra« 
not  only  to  general  nature  but  to  particular  individuality,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  delight  with  which  the  author  must  have  traced  out  its 
oddities  and  held  it  up  in  every  light  and  attitude. 

§  9.  Ivankoe  was  the  first  romance  in  which  Scott  undertook  the 
delineation  of  a  remote  historical  epoch.  That  which  he  selected  was 
the  eventful  period  when  the  process  of  fusion  was  going  on  "which 
ultimately  united  the  Norman  oppressors  and  the  Saxon  serfs  into  one 
nationality.  The  whole  tale  is  a  dazzling  succession  of  feudal  pictures: 
the  outlaw  life  of  the  green  wood,  the  Norman  donjon,  the  lists,  the 
tournament,  and  the  stake,  pass  before  our  eyes  with  a  splendor  and 
animation  that  are  truly  magical,  and  make  us  forget  the  occasional 
anachronisms  and  errors  of  costume.  Robin  Hood,  under  the  name  of 
Locksley,  is  most  felicitously  introduced,  and  the  chivalric  Lion-heart 
is  powerfully  contrasted  with  the  meanness  and  tyranny  of  John.  It 
has  always  struck  me  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  inherent  nobility  of 
Scotfs  nature,  that  while  faithfully  representing  all  the  base  and  odious 
features  of  this  wretch's  character,  he  still  preserves  the  princely  char- 
acter, and  makes  John,  though  a  coward,  an  ingrate,  and  a  tyrant, 
retain  the  external  manners  of  his  royal  blood.  The  personage  of 
Rebecca  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ideal  in  fiction ;  Scott  is  said 
to  have  considered  it  as  his  finest  female  character;  and  the  heroism  is 
never  made  incompatible  either  with  probability  or  with  what  may  be 
called  historical  verisimilitude.  The  drinking  scene  between  the  Black 
Knight  and  the  jolly  Hermit  is  full  of  humor  and  rollicking  gayety,  and 
the  whole  description  of  the  Passage  of  Arms  at  Ashby  is  like  an  illu- 
minated MS.  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  scene  of  the  execution  of  the 
Jewess  carries  the  reader's  interest  up  to  the  highest  point. 

The  two  stories  of  the  Monastery  and  the  Abbot  form  an  uninterrupt- 
ed series  of  adventures.  The  life  and  manners  of  the  times  are  painted 
with  surprising  force  and  variety :  and  the  character  of  Mary  Stuart 
predominates  throughout  the  whole  picture  in  all  the  grace  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  its  charms  and  of  its  misfortunes.  The  chivalrous  and 
noble  nature  of  Scott  shines  out  brilliantly  in  every  page  of  these 
stories ;  and  we  hardly  blame  him  for  the  somewhat  misplaced  and 
melodramatic  introduction  in  the  former  romance  of  the  supernatural 
interposition  of  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel.  The  scenes  of  Mary's  cap* 
tivity  at  Lochleven,  and  her  escape,  are  intensely  interesting:  and  th* 
characters  of  the  two  brothers  Glendinning,  the  Knight  and  the  Priest, 
are  very  picturesquely  contrasted. 

JCemiltvoi'th  paints,  and  with  gr^al  \v^ot)  0\e  a^e  of  Elizabeth.   Tbi 
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nisfortunes  of  Amy  Robeart  ultimately  culminate  in  a  catastiophfl 
i.lmo6t  too  painful :  but  the  characters  of  the  Lion-Queen  and  her  court 
&tand  out  as  in  the  historical  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  Perhaps  there 
Ei.re  few  scenes  more  picturesque  and  telling  than  the  forced  reconcilia- 
tion of  Leicester  and  Essex  in  the  Queen's  presence ;  and  her  behavior, 
both  there  and  on  all  the  occasions  when  she  appears,  is  consonant  not 
only  with  abstract  female  nature,  but  is  exquisitely  appropriated  to  the 
particular  nature  of  that  g^at  Princess.  The  episode  of  Wayland 
Smith  is  a  melancholy  example  of  the  indiscriminate  greediness  with 
^hich  a  novelist  is  apt  to  press  everything  into  his  service :  the  trans- 
formation  of  the  grand  and  mythical  Daedalus  of  Scandinavian 
mjrthology  into  the  cheat  and  quacksalver  of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
extremely  unfortunate:  but  it  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
touching  episode  of  old  Sir  Walter  Robsart's  despair  at  the  elopement 
of  his  daughter. 

In  the  enchanting  tale  of  the  Pirate  Scott  gives  us  the  fruits  of  a 
pleasure  expedition  which  he  had  taken  to  the  Northern  Archipelago : 
the  wild,  simple,  half-Scandinavian  manners  of  that  region  furnished 
him  with  fresh  and  unhackneyed  dramatis  fersonce,  which  he  placed 
amid  scenery  then  almost  unknown,  and  possessing  a  powerful  interest. 
The  two  sisters,  Minna  and  Brenda,  are  among  the  most  graceful  and 
highly  finished  of  his  female  portraits ;  and  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head  is 
a  creation  of  the  same  order  as  Meg  Merrilies,  though  certainly  inferior 
on  the  whole.  The  description  of  the  wreck  of  the  *  Revenge  *  is  very 
powerfully  written ;  and  the  festivities  in  the  house  of  the  glorious  old 
Udaller  are  painted  with  unflagging  verve.  This  novel  offers  two  ex- 
amples of  injudicious  harping  upon  one  topic  —  a  fault  which  Scott, 
like  many  other  novelists,  occasionally  falls  into.  Claude  Halcro,  with 
his  eternal  recollections  of  Dryden,  is  singularly  out  of  place  in  the 
Orkneys,  though  not  more  so  than  Jack  Bunce,  with  his  flighty  manners 
and  quotations  from  rhyming  tragedies,  among  the  rufldan  crew  of  the 
pirate.    Goffe,  however,  is  a  little  sketch  of  consummate  merit. 

§10.  London  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  London  of  Shakspeare, 
was  the  scene  of  the  excellent  novel  of  Nigel.  The  character  of  the 
King  is  as  fine  and  as  complete  as  anything  that  Scott  had  hitherto 
done.  The  scenes  in  Alsatia,  the  drinking-bout  at  Duke  Hildebrod*8, 
and  the  murder  of  the  old  usurer  in  Whitefriars,  are  inimitably  good. 
It  is  true  that  the  junction  between  the  two  plots  in  this  novel  is  not 
very  artificial,  and  the  catastrophe  is  both  harried  and  improbable ;  but 
these  defects  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  astonishing  force 
tnd  brilliancy  of  particular  scenes. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak  is  principally  defective  in  the  melodramatic  and 
Jnsatisfactory  .parts  played  by  Christian,  the  evil  genius  of  the  story, 
and  the  strange  dumb  dancing-girl  who  is  made  the  instrument  of  his 
long-cherished  revenge.  These  myfterious  figures  harmonize  but  ill 
with  the  gay  and  profligate  court  of  Charles  II.  and  with  the  somewhat 
prosaic  details  of  the  Popish  conspiracy  and  the  intrigues  of  Bucking- 
ham.   The  old  cavalier  Peveril  is  well  contrasted  with  the  gloomy  and 
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brooding  republican  Major  Bridgenorth ;  but  Scott,  in  this  no^ 
retained  too  much  of  his  naturally  chivalrous  and  mediseval  tone 
is  discordant  when  recurring  amid  the  trivialities  and  Frei 
debauchery  of  a  period  which  was  in  all  essentials  the  very  rev 
chivalric.  The  antithetical  and  epigrammatic  mode  in  which  B 
ham  is  described,  though  admirable  in  Dryden's  satire,  is  quite  c 
to  the  spirit  of  narrative  fiction :  and  the  dwarf,  Greoffrey  Hu( 
an  unnatural  excrescence  on  the  story. 

The  striking  and  picturesque  scenes  and  manners  of  the 
Louis  XI.,  and  the  opposition  of  the  two  strongly-contrasted 
ages  of  that  perfidious  tyrant  and  Charles  the  Bold  of  Bu 
render  ^uentin  Durward  a  most  fascinating  story,  in  spite 
anachronisms  and  falsifications  of  historical  truth ;  and  man 
scenes,  as  the  revelry  of  the  Boar  of  Ardennes  in  the  Bishop'i 
at  Lifege,  are  executed  with  wonderful  force  and  animation.  Th 
tion  of  the  Burgundian  declaration  of  war  by  Louis  in  the  r 
his  court,  and  the  supper  at  which  he  receives  Crevecoeur,  w 
archer  is  secretly  posted  with  his  loaded  musket  behind  the  scr 
examples  of  Scott*s  peculiar  power  of  delineation. 

In  St,  Rona7i^s  Well  the  principal  plot  is  of  so  gloomy,  pair 
hopeless  a  character  that  the  reader  follows  it  with  reluctanc 
general  cloud  of  sorrow  and  suffering  is  perhaps  not  darker 
novel  than  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor ;  but  in  the  latter  that 
is  elevated  by  dignity  and  picturesque  association,  while  in  this 
all  the  persons  are  as  odious  as  they  are  commonplace.  The 
Etherington,  the  villain  of  the  story,  is  less  of  a  nobleman  th 
swindler  and  a  blackguard,  and  the  hopeless  persecution  of 
never  relieved  by  a  single  gleam  of  sunshine.  Nevertheless  tl 
contains,  among  the  twaddling  and  prosaic  crowd  which  is  as 
at  the  Spa,  one  of  those  characteristic  and  perfectly-drawn 
figures  in  which  this  great  author  had  no  rival.  Meg  Dods 
than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  coarse  brutality  of  some 
characters,  and  the  frivolity  of  the  others.  Scott's  peculiar 
seem  to  have  deserted  him  when  he  attempted  to  delineate  tl 
tations  and  absurdities  of  contemporary  fashionable  or  would- 
ionable  society. 

Redgauntlet  is  the  only  novel  in  which  Scott  has  adopted  t 
tolary  form  of  narration.  The  letters  in  which  the  narrative  is  > 
express  very  agreeably  the  strongljr-opposed  character  of  1 
young  friends;  and  in  the  portions  supposed  to  be  written  1 
Fairford,  the  young  Edinburgh  advocate,  we  find  many  cl 
recollections  of  the  author's  early  life.  The  old  Writer,  his  fa 
in  all  probability,  a  portrait  of  Scott's  own  father;  and  his  adv< 
when  wandering  in  search  of  his  friend,  bring  him  in  conta 
things  and  persons  delineated  with  extraordinary  force ;  old  Si 
trees,  with  his  story  of  his  escape,  and  above  all  Nanty  Ew; 
smuggling  captain,  and  his  narrative  of  his  own  life,  are  maste 
J  may  aJso  mention  the  admirable  ghost  story  related  by  the  old 
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i«n  which  nothing  was  ever  more  impressive.  Darsie  Latimer,  like 
lost  of  Scott's  heroes,  is  rather  too  much  of  the  walking  gentleman, 
ttlemore  than  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  more  powerful  plotters. 

§11.  The  two  novels  the  Betrothed  Jind  the  Talismayi  constitute  the 
aries  entitled  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  In  them  the  author  returns  to 
bose  feudal  times  of  which  he  was  so  unrivalled  a  painter.  The  Bc" 
rothed  is  far  inferior  to  its  companion :  perhaps  the  scene  of  the 
iction  —  the  Marches  of  the  Welsh  Border  —  and  the  conflict  between 
he  Wild  Celts  and  the  Norman  frontier  garrison  —  was  in  itself  less 
-ttractive  both  to  reader  and  writer :  true  it  is,  that  with  the  exception 
tf  some  vigorous  and  stirring  scenes,  as  for  example  the  desperate 
ally  and  death  of  Raymond  Berenger  amid  the  swarms  of  the  Celtic 
avages  who  are  beleaguering  his  castle,  this  tale  is  read  with  less 
leasure  and  returned  to  with  less  avidity  than  any  except  the  latest 
reductions  of  Scott's  pen.  The  Talisman^  on  the  contrary,  is  one 
f  the  most  dazzling  and  attractive  of  them  all :  the  heroic  splendo. 
f  the  scenery,  personages,  and  adventures,  the  admirable  contrast 
etween  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Saladin,  and  the  magnificent  contrast  of 
be  chivalry  of  Europe  with  the  heroism  and  civilization  of  the  East,  — 
11  this  makes  the  Talisman  a  book  equally  delightful  to  the  young  and 
5  the  old.  The  introduction  of  familiar  and  even  of  comic  details, 
rith  which  Scott,  like  Shakspeare,  knew  how  to  relieve  and  set  off  his 
leroic  pictures,  renders  this  story  peculiarly  delightful..  We  seem  to 
>e  brought  near  to  the  great  and  historic  characters,  and  admitted  as 
twere  into  their  private  life;  we  see  that  they  are  men  like  ourselves, 
rhe  incidents  in  which  the  noble  hound  so  picturesquely  figures  show 
K)w  deep  were  Scott's  sympathy  with  and  knowledge  of  animal  nature, 
Hiere  are  few  of  his  novels  in  which  by  some  exquisite  touch  of  descrip- 
ion  or  some  pathetic  stroke  of  fidelity  he  does  not  interest  us  in  the 
ate  and  character  of  dogs  as  profoundly  as  in  the  human  persons, 
•"angs  in  Tvanhoe,  Bevis  in  Woodstock,  the  Peppers  and  Mustards  of 
'harlie's  Hope,  even  the  pointer  Juno  who  runs  away  with  the  Anti- 
uary's  buttered  toast,  —  every  one  of  these  animals  has  its  distinctive 
hysiognomy ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  Scott  himself  was  as  fond 
f  real  dogs  as  he  makes  us  interested  in  his  imaginary  canine  per- 
^nages. 

The  action  of  Woodstock  is  placed  just  after  the  fatal  defeat  at  Worces- 
ir;  and  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  both  appear  in  the  action.  The 
iterest,  however,  is  really  concentrated  upon  the  noble  figure  of  the 
bivalrous  old  royalist  gentleman  Sir  Henry  Lee.  The  lofty  qualities 
r  this  cavalier  patriarch  are  so  well  and  so  naturally  tempered  with 
weaknesses  and  foibles,  that  the  character  is  truly  living  and  real.  Many 
f  the  subordinate  scenes  and  characters,  too,  as  Jocelyn  the  ranger, 
^ildrake,  the  plotting  Dr.  RocheclifFe,  even  Phoebe  and  the  old  woman, 
re  ever  fresh  and  interesting.  The  euthanasia  of  the  old  knight,  amid 
tie  full  triumph  of  the  Restoration,  is  a  scene  powerfully  and  patheti- 
ally  conceived,  and  may  bear  a  comparison  with  that  almost  sublime 
assRgc,  the  description  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  NV\\.Vv^T\tv^\.Qw  \xv>^CNft.^x«* 
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geon*8  Daughter.  Cromwell  and  Charles  have  not  been  so  success: 
treated :  the  one  has  been  unduly  lowered,  the  other  as  unduly  elevs 
by  the  strong  political  partialities  of  the  author. 

§  12.  The  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate  contain  the  short  tales  ol 
Highland  Widow,  the  Two  Drovers,  and  the  novels  of  the  Surg 
Daughter  and  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  By  a  fiction  like,  that  of  1 
Pattieson,  the  imaginary  author  of  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  \ 
were  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  Chrystal  Croftangry,  a  re 
Scottish  gentleman,  whose  life  had  been  full  of  agitation.  The  i 
ductory  portion,  describing  the  life  of  this  person,  and  the  causes  v 
led  him  to  try  his  skill  in  authorship,  are  very  agreeably  "written 
contain  one  most  pathetic  incident ;  but  we  see  throughout  in  this 
as  well  as  in  the  tales,  a  somewhat  melancholy  and  desponding  toi 
thought,  which  may  partly  be  ascribed  to  the  approach  of  old  age 
still  more  probably  to  the  influence  of  Scott's  personal  calamities, 
two  first  stories  are  comparatively  insignificant;  but  the  Sur^ 
Daughter  is  in  its  general  incidents  and  characters  so  sombre 
gloomy  that  the  impression  it  leaves  is  far  from  agreeable.  The 
Richard  Middlemas,  is  a  villain  of  such  mean  and  ignoble  calibre 
the  innocent  are  throughout  pursued  by  such  hopeless  and  unmitij 
misfortune,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  unpleasing.  The  latter  pc 
of  the  incidents  takes  place  in  India,  in  which  country  Scott  do€ 
appear  at  home ;  the  descriptions  read  as  if  they  had  been  got  up  o 
books. 

The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  is  a  romantic  and  half-historical  p' 
from  an  interesting  period  of  the  early  Scottish  annals.  The 
defect  of  the  story  is  the  hazardous  and  unsuccessful  novelty  of  i 
sen  ting  the  hero  Conachar  —  or  rather  one  of  the  heroes,  for  pe 
the  Smith  is  the  real  protagonist  —  as  a  coward ;  an  expedient  thj 
more  of  novelty  than  felicity  to  recommend  it.  Novelists  have  ii 
succeeded  tolerably  well  with  a  plain,  nay,  even  with  an  ugly  hei 
but  a  cowardly  hero  —  even  though  his  poltroonery  be  represente 
sort  of  congenital  disease  or  weakness  —  is  what  never  did  and 
can  be  made  interesting.  And  this  is  the  more  unfortunate  wh 
think  of  the  period  of  the  story,  the  nation,  the  age,  and  the  pc 
of  Conachar;  the  young  chief  of  a  Highland  clan,  in  the  wilde: 
most  warlike  age  of  Scottish  history.  The  Smith  is,  however,  o 
Scotf  s  happy  characters,  and  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  tl 
clans  is  painted  with  something  of  the  same  fire  that  glows  in  Ma 
and  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Henbane  Dwining,  the  pottic 
though  powerfully  conceived,  is  a  sort  of  anachronism  in  the  stor 
the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  as  a  scene  of  horror, 
to  be  compared  with  the  murder  of  old  Trapbois  in  Nigel. 

Anne  of  Geiersiein  afforded  the  opportunity  of  contrasting  W 

nature   and  simple  manners  of  the   Swiss  patriots  with    the 

splendor  of  the  Court  of  Burgundy.    The  reception  of  the  Sh* 

ambassador  by  Charles  in  his  cour  plenihre  is  a  piece  of  magi 

paJDting;  the  execution  oC  de  Wa^ivb^icVv  2Lt\d  the  rout  of  Nai 
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Aery  powerfully  given  :  but  we  confess  that  the  scene  of  the  Vehm 
nal,  though  carefully  worked  up,  has  something  of  an  artificial  an* 
:rical  effect. 

the  two  last  novels  written  by  this  mighty  creator,  Count  Roher 

*aris  and  Castle  Dangerous,  we  see,  with  pity  and  respect,  the  las 

le  runnings  of  this  bright  and  abundant  fountain,   soon   to  b 

ked  up  forever.    The  scenes  and  descriptions  have  the  air  of  beinj 

nfully  worked  up  from  books,  the  characters  are  conventional  ani 

thout  individuality,  the  dialogues  are  long  and  pointless,  and  nothinj 

mains  of  the  great  master's  manner  but  that  free,  honest,  pure,  an- 

oble  spirit  of  thought  and  feeling  which  never  deserted  him. 

In  the  delineation  of  character,  as  well  as  in  the  painting  of  extems 

lature,  Scott  proceeds  objectively :  his  mind  was  a  mirror  that  faithfull 

reflected  the  external  surfaces  of  things.     He  does  not  show  the  pro 

found  analysis  which  penetrates  into  the  internal  mechanism  of  th< 

passions  and  anatomizes  the  nature  of  man,  nor  does  he  communicate 

like  Richardson  and  Byron,  his  own  personal  coloring  to  the  creation 

of  his  fancy ;  but  he  sets  before  you  so  brightly,  so  transparently,  » 

Tividly,  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  a  distinct  idea,  that  his  image 

'w^nuoXn  indeliblv  in  the  memory. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

BYRON,    MOORE,    SHELLEY,    KEATS,    CAMPBELL,    LEIG 
HUNT,  AND  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

{  1.  Lord  Byron.  His  life  and  writings.  {  2.  Childe  Harold,  §  3.  Romani 
Tales  :  The  Gianur^  Siege  of  Corinth^  Corsair,  &c.  §  4.  Beppo  and  the  Fiti 
of  Judgment,  The  Island  and  other  poems.  §  5.  Dramatic  Works :  Manfi 
and  Cain.  Marino  Faliero.  The  Two  Foscari,  Sardanapalus,  Wem 
§  6.  Don  Juan,  §  7.  Thomas  Moore.  His  life  and  writings.  §  8.  Trans 
tion  of  Anacreon.  Thomas  Little* 8  Works,  Odes  and  Epistles,  Irish  1/ 
odies.  National  Airs.  Sacred  Songs,  §  9.  Political  lampoons :  the  Fw 
Family  in  Paris,  §  10.  LaUa  Rookh  and  the  Loves  of  the  Angels,  §  11.  Pre 
works.  The  Epicurean^  and  Biographies  of  Sheridan,  Byron,  and  Lord  I 
ward  Fitzgerald,  {  12.  Percy  Bysshb  Shelley.  His  life.  §  13.  Qm< 
Mah,  Alastor,  Revolt  of  Islam,  HMlas.  The  Witch  >f  Atlas.  Pron 
theus  Unbound,  The  Cenci.  }  14.  Rosalind  and  Helen,  The  Sensitive  Pla 
}  15.  John  Keats.  His  life  and  writings.  §  16.  Thomas  Campbell.  1 
life  and  writings.  §  17.  Leigh  Hunt.  His  life  and  writings.  §  18.  Walt 
Sataoe  Land  or.    His  life  and  writings. 

§  1.  The  immense  influence  exerted  by  Byron  on  the  taste  and  st 
timent  of  Europe  has  not  jet  passed  away,  and  though  far  from  bei 
so  supreme  and  despotic  as  it  once  was,  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  eflfaa 
He  called  himself,  in  one  of  his  poems,  "  the  grand  Napoleon  of  t 
realms  of  rhyme ;  "  and  there  is  some  similarity  between  the  suddenn( 
and  splendor  of  his  literary  career  and  the  meteoric  rise  and  dominati 
of  the  First  Bonaparte.  They  were  both,  in  their  respective  depa 
ments,  the  offspring  of  revolution ;  and  both,  after  reigning  with  a 
solute  power  for  some  time,  were  deposed  from  their  supremacy,  thou: 
their  reign  will  leave  profound  traces  in  the  history  of  the  nineteen 
century.  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron  (i  788-1824),  was  born 
London  in  1788,  and  was  the  son  of  an  unprincipled  profligate  and' 
a  Scottish  heiress  of  ancient  and  illustrious  extraction,  but  of  a  tei 
per  so  passionate  and  uncontrolled  that  it  reached,  in  its  caprido 
alternations  of  fondness  and  violence,  very  nearly  to  the  limit  of  i 
sanity.  Her  dowry  was  speedily  dissipated  by  her  worthless  husban 
and  the  lady,  with  her  boy,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Aberdeen,  wh€ 
they  lived  for  several  years  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  The  futii 
poet  inherited  from  his  mother  a  susceptibility  almost  morbid,  whi 
such  a  kind  of  early  training  must  have  still  further  aggravated.  K 
personal  beauty  was  remarkable ;  but  that  fatality  that  seemed  to  poiw 
in  him  all  the  good  gifts  of  fortune  and  nature,  in  giving  him  **a  hci 
that  sculptors  loved  to  model,"  afflicted  him  with  a  slight  malformati( 
In  one  of  his  feet,  which  was  ever  a  source  of  pain  and  mortification 
his  vanity.     He  was  about  eleven  years  old  when  the  death  of  k 
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cle,  a  strange;  eccentric,  and  misanthropic  recluse,  made  him 
umptive  to  th<  baronial  tit'e  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  aris- 
louses  in  EnglKnd  —  a  house  which  had  figured  in  our  historj^ 
time  of  the  Crusades,  and  had  been  for  several  generations 
5  for  the  vices  and  even  crimes  of  its  representatives.  With 
he  inherited  large  though  embarrassed  estates,  and  the  noble, 
[ue  residence  of  Newstead  Abbey,  near  Nottingham.  This  sud- 
ige  in  the  boy*s  prospects  of  course  relieved  both  mother  and 
m  the  pressure  of  almost  sordid  poverty;  and  he  was  sent  first 
w  School,  and  afterwards  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At 
2  distinguished  himself  by  his  moody  and  passionate  character, 
[le  romantic  intensity  of  his  youthful  friendships.  Precocious 
:hing,  he  had  already'  felt  with  morbid  violence  the  sentiment 
At  college  he  became  notorious  for  the  irregularities  of 
luct,  for  his  contempt  for  academical  discipline,  and  for  his 
p  with  several  young  men  of  splendid  talents,  but  sceptical 
:s.  He  was  a  greedy  though  desultory  reader,  and  his  itnagi- 
ppears  to  have  been  especially  attracted  to  Oriental  history  and 

while  at  Cambridge  that  Byron  made  his  first  literary  attempt, 
iblication  of  a  small  volume  of  fugitive  poems  entitled  Hours 
ess,  by  Lord  Byron,  a  Minor,  This  collection,  though  in  no 
nferior  to  the  youthful  essays  of  ninety^nine  out  of  every  hun- 
ang  men,  was  seized  upon  and  most  severely  critcised  in  the 
gh  Review,  a  literary  journal  then  just  commencing  that  career 
ant  innovation  which  rendered  it  so  formidable.  The  judg- 
the  reviewer  as  to  the  total  want  of  value  in  the  poems  was 
^  just;  but  the  unfairness  consisted  in  so  powerful  a  journal 
sly  going  out  of  its  way  to  attack  such  a  very  humble  production 
ime  of  feeble  and  pretentious  commonplaces  written  by  a  young 
'he  criticism,  however,  threw  Byron  into  a  frenzy  of  rage.  He 
jr  set  about  taking  his  revenge  in  the  satire,  English  Bards  and 
Reviewers,  in  which  he  involved  in  one  common  storm  of  invec- 
only  his  enemies  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  almost  all  the 
men  of  the  day — Walter  Scott,  Moore,  and  a  thousand  others, 
lom  he  had  received  no  provocation  whatever.  He  soon  be- 
hamed  of  his  unreasoning  and  indiscriminate  violence ;  tried, 
ily,  to  suppress  the  poem ;  and  became  indeed,  in  after  life,  the 
nd  sincere  admirer  of  many  of  those  whom  he  had  lampooned 
)urst  of  youthful  retaliation.  Though  written  in  the  classical, 
itory,  and  regular  style  of  Gifford,  himself  an  imitator  of  Pope, 
'lisk  Bards  shows  a  fervor  and  power  of  expression  which  en- 
I  to  see  in  it,  dimly,  the  earnest  of  Byron's  intense  and  fiery 
which  was  afterwards  to  exhibit  itself  under  such  different 
forms. 

I  now  went  abroad  to  travel,  and  visiting  countries  then  little 
:ed,  and  almost  unknown  to  English  society,  he  filled  his  mind 
\  picturesque  life  and  scenery  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  East| 
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and  accumulated  those  stores  of  character  and  descriptic 
poured  forth  with  such  royal  splendor  in  his  poems.  T 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold  absolutely  took  the  public  by  stor 
ried  the  enthusiasm  for  Byron's  poetry  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy 
have  now  no  idea,  and  at  once  placed  him  at  the  summit  of  s> 
erary  popularity.  These  were  followed  in  rapid  and  splendi 
by  those  romantic  tales,  written  somewhat  upon  the  plan  v 
poems  had  rendered  so  fashionable,  the  Giaour,  Bride  ofj 
sair,  Lara,  As  Scott  had  drawn  his  material  from  feudal 
life,  Byron  broke  up  new  ground  in  describing  the  mann 
and  wild  passions  of  the  East  and  of  Greece  —  a  region  as 
as  that  of  his  rival,  as  well  known  to  him  by  experience, 
and  fresh  to  the  public  he  addressed.  Returning  to  En^ 
full  blaze  of  his  dawning  fame,  the  poet  became  the  lion 
His  life  was  passed  in  fashionable  frivolities,  and  he  d 
feverish  avidity,  the  intoxicating  cup  of  fame.  He  at  this 
ried  Miss  Milbanke,  a  lady  of  considerable  expectations ;  b 
was  an  unhappy  one,  and  domestic  disagreements  were  er 
improvidence  and  debt.  In  about  a  year  Lady  Byron,  b 
of  her  family,  and  of  many  distinguished  lawyers  who  we 
on  the  subject,  suddenly  quitted  her  husband ;  and  the  reas 
ing  this  step  will  ever  remain  a  mystery.  The  scandal  of  th 
deeply  wounded  the  poet,  who  to  the  end  of  his  life  asserted  1 
knew  the  real  motive  of  the  divorce ;  and  the  society  of  the 
world,  passing  with  its  usual  caprice  from  exaggerated  ic 
exaggerated  hostility,  pursued  its  former  darling  with  a  1 
of  reprobation.  He  again  left  England ;  and  from  thencef 
was  passed  uninterruptedly  on  the  Continent,  in  Switzerlan 
and  at  Rome,  Pisa,  Ravenna,  and  Venice,  where  he  solacec 
tered  spirit  with  misanthropical  attacks  upon  all  that  his 
held  sacred,  and  gradually  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into 
sensuality  and  vice.  While  at  Geneva  he  produced  the  thi 
Childe  Harold,  the  Prisoner  of  Chillou,  Manfred,  and 
of  Tasso.  Between  i8i8  and  1821  he  was  principally  resic 
ice  and  Ravenna ;  and  at  this  period  he  wrote  Mazeppa,  \ 
cantos  of  Don  Juan,  and  most  of  his  tragedies,  as  Mar 
Sardanafalus,  the  Two  Foscari,  Werner,  ^  Cain,  and  th 
Transformed,  in  many  of  which  the  influence  of  Shell 
manner  and  philosophical  tenets  is  more  or  less  traceabl 
too  he  terminated  Do7t  Juan,  at  least  as  far  as  it  ever  was 
The  deep  profligacy  of  his  private  life  in  Italy,  which  had 
his  constitution  as  well  as  degraded  his  genius,  was  in  so 
redeemed  by  an  illegitimate,  though  not  ignoble  connect! 
young  Countess  Guiccioli,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  gii 
a  marriage  of  family  interest  with  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
father.  In  1823,  Byron,  who  had  deeply  sympathized  with 
ary  efforts  in  Italy,  and  was  wearied  with  the  companionsh 
Hunt  and  others  who  surrounded  him,  determined  to  dcvot< 
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is  influence  in  aid  of  the  Greeks,  then  strugglin  g  for  their  indepen- 

•     He  arrived  at  Missolonghi  at  the  beginning  of  1824 ;  and  After 

S  sidling  indications  of  his  practical  talents,  as  well  as  of  his 

r  and  gelf-sacrifice,  he  succumbed  under  the  marsh  fever  of  that 

iilthjr  region,  rendered  still  more  deleterious  by  the  excesses  which 

Tuined  his  constitution.     He  died,  amid  the  lamentations  of  the 

\  patriots,  whose  benefactor  he  had  been,  and  amid  the  universal 

w  of  civilized  Europe,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1824,  at  the  early  age 

"thirty-six. 

%  2.  The  plan  of  Childe  Harold^  though  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
of  introducing  descriptive  and  meditative  passages,  and  carrying 
reader  through  widely-distant  scenes,  is  riot  very  probable  or  in- 
ious.  It  is  a  series  of  gloomy  but  intensely  poetical  monologues, 
t  into  the  mouth  of  a  jaded  and  misanthropic  voluptuary,  who  takes 
'uge  from  his  disenchantment  of  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
C^he  lovely  or  historical  scenes  of  travel.  The  first  canto  principally 
^^iescribes  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  contains  many  powerful  pictures  of 
the  great  battles  which  rendered  memorable  the  struggle  between  those 
oppressed  nationalities,  aided  by  England,  against  the  colossal  power 
trf  Napoleon.  Thus  we  have  the  tremendous  combat  of  Talavera,  and 
scenes  of  Spanish  life  and  manners,  as  the  bull-fight.  The  second 
canto  carries  the  wanderer  to  Greece,  Albania,  and  the  ^gean  Archi- 
■  pelago ;  and  here  Byron  gave  the  first  earnest  of  his  unequalled  genius 
in  reproducing  the  scenery  and  the  wild  life  of  those  picturesque 
regions.  In  the  third  canto,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  intensest 
in  feeling  of  them  all,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  the  Rhine,  give  splen- 
did opportunities  not  only  for  pictures  of  nature  of  consummate  beauty, 
but  of  incidental  reflections  on  Napoleon,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  the 
great  men  whose  glory  has  thrown  a  new  magic  over  those  enchanting 
scenes.  This  canto  also  contains  the  magnificent  description  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  bitter  and  melancholy  but  sublime  musings  on 
the  vanity  of  military  fame.  In  the  fourth  canto  the  reader  is  borne 
successively  over  the  fairest  and  most  touching  scenes  of  Italy,  —  Ven- 
ice, Ferrara,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Ravenna,  —  and  not  only  the  immor- 
tal dead,  but  the  great  monuments  of  painting  and  sculpture,  are 
described  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  that  had  never  before  been  seen 
in  poetry.  The  poem  is  written  in  the  nine-lined  or  Spenserian  stanza; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  canto  the  poet  makes  an  effort  to  give 
something  of  the  quaint  and  archaic  character  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  by 
adopting  old  words,  as  Spenser  had  done  before  him;  but  he  very 
speedily,  and  with  good  taste,  throws  off  the  useless  and  embarrassing 
restraint.  In  intensity  of  feeling,  in  richness  and  harmony  of  expres- 
sion, and  in  an  imposing  tone  of  gloomy,  sceptical,  and  misanthropic 
reflection,  Ckilde  Harold  stands  alone  in  our  literature ;  and  the  free- 
dom and  vigor  of  the  flow,  both  as  regards  the  images  and  the  lan- 
guage, make  it  one  of  the  most  impressive  works  in  literature. 

§  3.  The  romantic  tales  of  Byron  are  so  numerous  th£t  it  will  be 
\mpcss\b\e  to  examine  them  in  detail.    They  ar^  all  markad  b^  ^lavilal 
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peculinritics  of  thought  and  treatment,  though  thejinajdifficr  kl0^-'  .^.e 
kind  and  dcjjrce  of  their   respective    excellences.     The  GMiiif,fllwP^.  '  ^ 
Siege  of  Corinth^  Mazefpa^  Parhina,  the  Prisoner  of  0n*^wF/'^\\ 
the  Bride  of  Ah v Jos  are  written  in  that  somewhat  irregulir  andbMr"'-  ,.- 
in;^  viTtiJlcation  "wliich  Scotl  brought  into  fashion,  while  the  Cwwi^*^'*.'^  ^ 


Lara  J  and  the  L^Iand  arc  in  the  regular  English -rhymed  heroic  ^m^^         . 
ure.     It  is  dilVicult  to  decide  which  of  these  metrical  forms  Byrsn  "^*"  " 


with  greiter  vigor  and  effect.     In  the   Giaour^  Siege  of  Corurfiitttw^'  ' 


a 
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Dride^  and  Corsair,  the  scene  is  laid  in  Greece  or  the  Greek  Ardupil*''^. 
ago ;  and  picturcs^quc  contrast  between  tlie  Christian  and  Mu8ftuhi«%lr ,   " 
as  well  as  Ihc  dramatic  scenery,  manners,  and  costume  of  tho6cregw«|lP 
is  powerfully  set  before  the  reader.    These  poems  have  in  gcnenll*'^  "*"* 
fragmentary  character:  they  are  made  up  of  imposing  and  iwenidj 
interesting  moments  of  passion  and  action.     Neither  in  these  nor  m  y     , 
any  of  his  works  docs  Byron  show  the  least  power  of  delineating  twfh  y^ 
ety  of  character.    There  are  but  two  personages  in  all  his  poems- 
a  man  in  whom  unbridled  passions  have  desolated  the  heart,  andleftil  V'': 
hard  and  impenetrable  as  the  congealed  lava-stream,  or  onlycapaUl  **"- 
of  launching  its  concealed  fires  at  moments  of  strong  emotion;  a  man 
contemptuous  of  his  kind,  whom  he  rules  by  the  very  force  of  thatcoih 
tempt,  sceptical  and  despairing,  yet  feeling  the  softer  emotions  with  ta  |^ 
intensity  proportioned  to  the  rarity  with  which  he  yields  to  them.   Thfl 
woman  is  the  woman  of  the  East  —  sensual,  devoted,  and  loving,  but 
loving  with  the  unreasoning  attachment  of  the  lower  animals.    These 
elements  of  character,  meagre  and  unnatural  as  they  are,  are,  how- 
ever, set  before  us  with  such  consummate  force  and  intensity,  and  are 
framed,  so  to  say,  in  such  brilliant  and  picturesque  surroundings,  thai 
the  reader,  and  particularly  the  young  and  inexperienced  reader,  inva- 
riably loses  sight  of  their  contradictions;  and  there  is  a  time  when  all 
of  us  have  thought  the  sombre,  scowling,  mysterious  heroes  of  BjTon 
the  very  ideal  of  all  that  is  noble  and  admirable.     Nothing  can  exceed 
the  skill  with  which  the  most  picturesque  light  and  shade  is  thrown 
upon  the  features  of  these  Rembrandt-like  or  rather  Tintoretto-like 
sketches.    In  all  these  poems  we  meet  with  inimitable  descriptions, 
tender,  animated,  or  profound,  which  harmonize  with  the  tone  of  the 
dramatis  fersonce :  thus  the  famous  comparison  of  enslaved  Greece  to 
a  corpse  in  the  Giaour^  the  night-scene  and  the  battle-scene  in  the 
Corsair  and  Lara^  the  eve  of  the  storming  of  tln>  city  in  the  Siege  of  Cor' 
inth^  and  the  fiery  energy  of  the  attack  in  the  same  poem,  the  exquisite 
opening  lines  in  Parisina,  besides  a  multitude  of  others,  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  Byron's  extraordinary  genius  in  communicating  to  his 
pictures  the  individuality  and  the  coloring  of  his  own  feelings  and  char- 
acter—  proceeding,  in  this  respect,  in  a  manner  precisely  opposed  to 
Walter  Scott,  whose  scenes  are  as  it  were  reflected  in  a  mirror,  and  take 
no  coloring  from  the  poet's  own  individuality.    If  Scott's  picturesque  fac- 
ulty be  like  that  of  the  pure  surface  of  a  lake,  or  the  colorless  plane  of 
1  mirror,  that  of  Byron  reserables  those  tinted  glasses  which  convey  to 
R  landscape  viewed  through  tt-vem  0:v^  yeWo-w  ^V.^tcl  o^  -a.  C\vf^,  ^«  >3ia 
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EZ^"**^*>e  gloom  of  a  Zurbaran.    Lara  is  undoubtedly  the  sequel  of  the 
"      ir;  the  returned  Spanish  noble  of  mysterious  adventures  is  no 
than  Conrad  of  the  preceding  poem,  and  the  disguised  page  is 
'**  «ire.   The  Siege  of  Cormtk  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  vari- 
force  of  its  descriptions  —  a  variety  greater  than  will  generally  be 
in  Bjrron's  tales.    Parisina  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the 
'I^    pathos  with  which  the  author  has  invested  a  painful  and  even 
sive  story ;  and  in  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon  the  hopeless  tone  of 
***^w  and  uncomplaining  suffering  which  runs  through  the  whole 
'^^8  it  a  strong  hold  upon  the  reader's  feelings.     Mazefpa^  though 
''^Uded  upon  the  adventures  of  an  historical  person,  is   singularly 
^^^d   almost  ludicrously  at  variance  with  the  real  character  of  the 
^^fero.    The  powerfully-written  episode  of  the  gallop  of  the  wild  steed, 
ith  the  victim  lashed  on  his  back,  makes  the  reader  forget  all  incon- 

ities. 
5  4.  In  Beffo  and  the  Vision  of  Judgment  Byron  has  ventured  upon 
^Jie  gay,  airy,  and  satirical.  The  former  of  these  poems  is  a  little  epi- 
'^ode  of  Venetian  intrigue  narrated  in  singularly  easy  verse,  and  exhib- 
iting a  minute  knowledge  of  the  details  of  Italian  manners  and  society. 
^t  is  not  perhaps  over  moral,  but  it  is  exquisitely  playful  and  sparkling. 
The  Vision  is  a  most  severe  attack  upon  Southey,  in  which  Byron  vig- 
orously repels  the  accusations  brought  by  his  antagonist  against  the 
alleged  immorality  of  his  poems,  and  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  showing  up  with  unmerciful  bitterness  the  contrast  between 
Southey's  former  extreme  liberalism  and  his  then  rabid  devotion  to 
Court  principles,  and  parodying  the  very  poor  and  pretentious  verses 
which  Southey,  as  Poet  Laureate,  composed  as  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of 
Georg*;  III.  Though  somewhat  ferocious  and  truculent,  this  satire  is 
brilliant,  and  contains  many  picturesque  and  even  beautiful  passages ; 
and  was  certainly,  under  the  circumstances  of  provocation,  a  fair  and 
allowable  attack.  The  Island,  in  four  cantos,  is  a  striking  incident 
extracted  from  the  narrative  of  the  famous  mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  when 
Captain  Bligh  and  his  officers  were  cast  off  by  his  rebellious  crew  in 
an  open  boat,  and  the  mutineers,  under  the  command  of  Christian, 
established  themselves  in  half-savage  life  on  Pitcairn's  Island,  where 
their  descendants  were  recently  living.  Among  the  less  commonly 
read  of  Byron's  longer  poems  I  may  mention  the  Age  of  Bronze, 
a  vehement  satirical  declamation;  the  Curse  of  Minerva,  directed 
against  the  spoliation  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  by  iLord  Elgin,  in 
which  the  description  of  sunset,  forming  the  opening  of  the  poem,  is 
inexpressibly  beautiful;  the  Lament  of  Tasso  and  the  Prophecy  of 
Dante.,  the  latter  written  in  the  difficult  icrza  rima,  the  first  attempt,  I 
believe,  of  any  English  poet  to  employ  that  measure.  The  Dream  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  complete  and  touching  of  Byron's  minor 
works.  It  is  the  narrative,  in  the  form  of  a  vision,  of  his  early  love- 
Rorrow  for  Mary  Chaworth.  There  is  hardlj',  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature,  so  tender,  so  lofty,  and  so  condensed  a  life-drama  as  thai 
narrated  in  tliese  vermes.    Picture  after  picture  \s  soM'j  «\\^dksy«^^  ^<st^ift.^ 
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all  pervaded  by  the  same  mournful  glow,  and  "  the  doom  of  titelAc'-.r 
creatures  "  is  set  before  us  in  all  its  hopeless  misery.  V"'* 

§  5.  The  dramatic  works  of  Byron  are  in  many  respects  the  pRM|S, 
opposite  of  what  might  d  friori  have  been  expected  from  the  peaiA((;i 
cliaractcr  of  his  genius.  In  form  they  are  cold,  severe,  lofty,  psitdMbcc 
far  more  of  the  manner  of  Alfieri  than  of  that  of  Shakspeare.  AilHiti 
involution  of  intrigue  they  have  not,  but  though  singularly  destitnle  As ' 
powerful  passion  they  are  full  of  intense  sentiment.  The  finest  of  AflMb! 
if  Manfred,  which,  however,  is  not  so  much  a  drama  as  a  drmahn 
pjem,  in  some  degree  resembling  Fausi,  by  which  indeed  itwaifl|nt 
gestod.  It  consists  not  of  action  represented  in  dialogue,  but  of  ilit 
series  of  sublime  soliloquies,  in  which  the  mysterious  hero  describtk 
nature,  and  pours  forth  his  despair  and  his  self-pity.  The  6cenevift|6 
which  it  opens  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  first  moQ<^ogaed|it 
Goethe's  hero;  and  the  invocation  of  the  Witch  of  the  Alps,  the mefrlv 
tation  of  Manfred  on  the  Jungfrau,  the  description  of  the  ruins  of  Iklh 
CoIi%>cum,  are  singularly  grand  and  touching  as  detached  passageSiUli 
have  no  dramatic  cohesion.  In  this  work,  as  well  as  in  Cain,  urettr 
the  full  expression  of  Byron's  sceptical  spirit,  and  the  tone  of  hifrl 
melancholy,  half-mocking  misanthropy  which  colors  so  much  of  Wl| 
writings,  and  which  was  in  him  partly  sincere  and  partly  put  on  fai| 
effect ;  for  Byron  was  far  from  that  profound  conviction  in  his  anfr 
religious  doctrines  which  glows  so  fervently  through  every  page  ^rittea 
by  his  friend  Shelley,  who  unquestionably  exerted  a  very  poweifii 
influence  upon  Byron  at  one  part  of  his  career.  The  more  cxclusivd 
historical  pieces  —  Marino  Faliero^,  the  Tivo  Foscari  —  are  derive 
from  Venetian  annals ;  but  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  hi 
Byron  clothed  the  events  with  that  living  and  intense  reality  which  ti 
subjects  would  have  received,  I  will  not  say  from  Shakspeare,  but  ev 
from  Rowc  or  Otway.  There  is  in  these  dramas  a  complete  failure 
variety  of  character ;  and  the  interest  is  concentrated  on  the  obstin] 
harping  of  the  principal  personages  upon  one  topic —  their  own  wror 
and  humiliations.  This  is  indeed  at  times  impressive,  and,  aided 
Byron's  magnificent  powers  of  expression,  gives  us  noble  occasioi 
tirades ;  but  it  is  essentially  ufldramatic,  for  it  is  inconsistent  w 
that  play  and  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  one  character  or  passi 
upon  another,  in  which  dramatic  interest  essentially  consists.  In  5i 
danafcilus  the  remoteness  of  the  epoch  chosen,  and  our  total  ignorai 
of  the  interior  life  of  those  times,  remove  the  piece  into  the  region 
fiction.  But  the  character  of  Myrrha,  though  beautiful,  is  an  anach 
nism  and  an  impossibility;  and  the  antithetic  contrast  between 
effeminacy  and  sudden  heroism  in  Sardanapalus  belongs  rather  to 
satire  or  to  the  moral  disquisition  than  to  tragedy.  Werner,  a  pi 
of  domestic  interest,  is  bodily  borrowed,  as  far  as  regards  its  incider 
and  even  much  of  its  dialogue,  from  the  Hungarian's  Story  in  M 
Lee's  "Canterbury  Tales."  It  still  retains  possession  of  the  sta 
because,  like  Sardanapalus,  it  gives  a  good  opportunity  for  the  disp 
of  stage  decoration  and  declamation  ^  but  Byron's  share  in  its  oo 
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osition  extends  lit  le  farther  than  the  cutting  up  of  Miss  L  le's  pro  le 
ito  tolerably  regular  but  often  very  indifferent  lines. 

{6,  Don  yuan  is  the  longest,  the  most  singular,  and  in  some 
ecpects  the  most  characteristic,  of  Byron's  poems.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of 
^u  most  remarkable  and  significant  productions  of  the  age  of  revolu 
tou  and  scepticism  which  almost  immediately  preceded  its  appearance. 
*  »  written  in  octaves,  a  kind  of  versification  borrowed  from  the 
Wians,  and  particularly  from  the  half-serious,  half-comic  writers  who 
oHowed  in  the  wake  of  Ariosto.  The  outline  of  the  story  is  the  old 
fpBQish  legend  of  Don  Juan  de  Tenorio,  upon  which  have  been  founded 
o  many  dramatic  works,  among  the  rest  the  Festin  dc  Pierre  of  Moliere 
Dd  the  immortal  opera  of  Mozart.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the 
t'leist  and  voluptuary  enabled  Byron  to  carry  his  hero  through  various 
^v-entures,  serious  and  comic,  to  exhibit  his  unrivalled  power  of  de- 
^ption,  and  left  him  unfettered  by  any  necessities  of  time  and  place. 
yron's  Don  Juan  is  a  young  Spanish  hidalgo,  whose  education  is 
Scribed  with  strong  satiric  power  intermingled  with  frequent  and 
tter  personal  allusions  to  those  against  whom  the  author  has  a  grudge, 
»ci  being  detected  in  a  scandalous  intrigue  with  a  married  woman,  he 

obliged  to  leave  Spain.  He  embarks  on  board  a  ship  which  is 
fucked  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  all  hands  perishing  after  incredible 
ififerings  in  an  open  boat,  and  is  thrown,  exhausted  and  almost  dying, 
^  one  of  the  smaller  Cyclades.  Here  he  is  cherished  and  sheltered  by 
Q-idee,  a  lovely  Greek  girl,  the  half-savage  daughter  of  Lambro,  the 
^ster  of  the  isle,  now  absent  on  a  piratical  expedition.  Haidee  and 
lan  are  married,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  wedding  festivities  Lambro 
•turns,  Juan  is  overpowered,  wounded,  and  put  on  board  the  pirate's 
-88el  to  be  carried  to  Constantinople,  and  Haidee  soon  afterwards  dies 
f  grief  and  despair.  Juan  is  exposed  for  sale  in  the  slave-market  at 
tamboul,  attracts  the  notice  of  the  favorite  Sultana,  who  buys  him,  and 
^traduces  him  in  the  disguise  of  an  odalisque  into  the  seraglio ;  but 
■tan  refuses  the  love  of  Gulbeyaz,  and  afterwards  escapes  from  Con- 
bantinople  in  company  with  Smith,  an  Englishman  whom  he  has 
^Kountered  in  slavery.  The  hero  is  then  made  to  arrive  at  the  siego 
f  Izmail  by  the  Russian  army  under  SouvarofT;  the  horrible  details  ot 
be  storming  and  capture  of  the  city  are  borrowed  from  official  and 
historical  sources,  and  reproduced  with  the  same  fidelity  as  the  pictures 
^Cthe  shipwreck  from  Admiral  Byron's  narrative  of  his  own  calamities. 
"Uan  distinguishes  himself  in  the  assault,  and  is  selected  to  carry  the 
•ulletin  of  victory  to  the  Empress  Catherine.  The  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
*wrg  18  then  described,  and  Juan  becomes  the  favorite  and  lover  of  the 
^rthern  Semiramis ;  but  his  health  giving  way,  he  is  sent  on  a  diplo- 
*uitic  mission  to  England.  Here  the  author  gives  us  a  very  minute  and 
^•rcastic  account  of  English  aristocratic  society,  and  in  the  midst  of 
••hat  promises  to  turn  out  an  amusing,  though  not  over  moral  at*  venture, 
^  narrative  abruptly  breaks  off.  Don  yuan,  in  the  imperfect  state  in 
*hich  it  was  left,  consists  of  sixteen  cantos,  and  there  is  no  reason  ythy 
•*  (iiould   not  have  been    indcllnitclj  extended.     It  was  the  AuUiur'i 
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intention  to  bring  his  hero's  ad\  entiires  to  a  regular  terminttioB|K^'~  .'  . 
Ro  desultory  a  series  of  incidents  have  no  real  coherency.  Theil 
of  this  extraordinary  poem  is  the  richness  of  ideas,  thoQgbti,  I 
images,  which  form  an  absoUite  plethora  of  witty  allusion  andoni 
reflection;  and  above  all  the  constant  passage  from  the  loftioti 
tcnderest  tone  of  poetry  to  the  most  familiar  and  mocking  style.  H 
transitions  are  incessant,  and  the  artifice  of  such  sudden  cfaangc^*^'-^'" 
Eentiment  which  at  first  dazzles  and  enchants  the  reader,  ultinri^P^^ 
wearies  him.  The  tone  of  morality  is  throughout  very  low  and  8dll^R>^^' 
even  materialistic:  everything  in  turn  is  made  the  subject  of  i  bbIW-*^^ 
and  the  brilliant  but  desolating  lightning  of  Byron's  sarcasm  UriBBid 
alike  the  weeds  of  hypocrisy  and  cant,  and  the  flowers  of  faith  andlBK  ^" 
holiest  affections.  This  Mephistophiles-like  tone  is  rendered  nM^^^^ 
effective  by  perpetual  contrast  with  the  warmest  outbursts  of  feefiip^  ^ 
and  the  most  admirable  descriptions  of  nature :  the  air  of  superionVl'  ^J' 
which  is  implied  in  the  y^rj  nature  of  sarcasm  renders  Dw  Jfisj—  ^* 
peculiarly  dangerous,  as  it  is  peculiarly  fascinating,  to  young rciraP^^*' 
In  spite  of  much  superficial  flippancy,  this  poem  contains  an  iTmnoiP*^  " 
mass  of  profound  and  melancholy  satire,  and  in  a  very  large  nuniip  ^" 
of  serious  passages  Byron  has  shown  a  power,  picturesQueness,  riff^^  • 
pathos  which  in  other  works  may  indeed  be  paralleled,  but  caniKJtIlI" /^ 
surpasjicd.  'y}  *'"'' 

§  7.  Thomas  Moore  (1779-1852),  the  personal  friend  and  biographflf  t ' 
of  Byron,  is  the  most  popular  of  his  literary  contemporaries.  Hew^lK-^' 
born  in  Dublin,  of  humble  parentage,  but  through  the  wise  affectJoil 
of  his  parents,  received  as  good  an  education  as  his  extraordinary^!  *;' 
play  of  boyish  ability  seemed  to  call  for.  Being  a  Catholic,  manyof 
the  avenues  to  public  distinction  were  then,  by  the  invidious  lawstUkl ,' 
oppressed  his  country  and  religion,  closed  to  him;  but  after  distiiiff 
guishing  himself  at  the  University  of  Dublin  he  passed  over  to  LondoBi  I 
nominally  with  the  intention  of  studying  law  in  the  Temple,  but  is  1 
reality  to  commence  that  career  as  a  poet,  which  was  so  long  and  so 
brilliant.  He  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  the  translator  of  the 
Odes  of  Anacrcon^  a  task  for  which  his  elegant  and  varied,  though  pci^ 
haps  not  very  profound,  scholarship,  rendered  him  suflSciently  fit,  white 
the  highlj-  colored  and  voluptuous  style  of  his  version  gave  an  attractive 
if  not  very  faithful  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  Teian  bard.  This  woA 
was  published  by  subscription,  and  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  immediately  introduced  Moore  into  that  gay  and  fashionable  society 
of  which  he  remained  all  his  life  a  somewhat  too  assiduous  frequenter. 
He  had  indeed,  both  in  his  personal  and  poetical  character,  everything 
ralculated  to  make  him  the  darling  of  society;  great  conversational 
talents,  an  agreeable  voice,  and  a  degree  of  musical  skill  .vhich  enabled 
him  to  give  enchanting  effect  to  the  tender,  voluptuous,  or  pmtriotic 
songs  which  he  poured  forth  with  such  facile  abundance.  Ilis  dignity 
of  character,  perhaps,  suffered  from  his  passion  for  the  frivolous  tri- 
umphs of  fashionable  circles ;  but  Moore  was  during  his  whole  life  the 
spoiled  child  oi  popularity.    TUe  on\y  s^t\om^  OcvfcO*.  Vvfc  %>3LS^xii.d  m  hii 
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career  was  when  he  obtained  a  small  government  post  in  the  island 
Bermuda  (1804),  which,  indeed,  enabled  hin  to  visit  America  and 
Antilles,  and  drew  from  him  some  of  the  most  elegant  and  spar- 
ig  of  his  early  poems :  but  he  neglected  the  duties  for  which  he  was 
illy  unfit,  and,  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  subordinate,  exposed  himself 
serious  responsibility,  in  consequence  of  the  embezzlement  of  a  con- 
erable  sum  of  public  money.  This  claim  of  the  crown,  for  which  he 
I  legally  answerable,  though  no  suspicion  of  irregularity  was  person- 
f  attached  to  Moore,  he  afterwards  discharged  by  his  literary  labor; 
i  nearly  the  whole  of  his  long  life  was  devoted  to  the  production  of 
■apid  and  wonderfully  varied  succession  of  compositions,  both  in 
)se  and  verse,  some  of  which  obtained  an  immense  and  all  a  respec- 
•le  success.  They  may,  generally,  be  divided  into  lyric  productions, 
ious  and  comic,  the  latter  principally  consisting  of  political  squibs 
an  entirely  original  and  most  enchanting  character,  nothing  like 
ich  had  till  then  appeared,  narrative  poems,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Lalla  RookJt  and  the  Loves  of  the  Angels^  a  novel,  originally  in- 
ded  to  be  a  poem  in  the  epistolary  form,  entitled  the  Epicurean^  and 
%  considerable  biographical  works,  the  memoirs  of  Sheridan^  of 
'<?»,  and  of  the  unfortunate  Irish  patriot  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
6  rapid  enumeration  gives,  of  course,  only  the  outline  of  Moore's 
r  long,  very  successful,  and  very  well-filled  career.  It  will  be  requi- 
presently  to  enter  more  into  detail  when  we  come  to  examine  his 
iuctions.  As  an  Irishman  and  Catholic  Moore  was  naturally  a 
ig,  **  and  something  more,"  and  the  oppression  of  his  country,  and 
persecution  of  his  faith,  suggested  not  only  the  most  touching  and 
it-stirring  passages  of  his  patriotic  lyrics,  but  they  supplied  the 
ig  and  yet  pleasant  sarcasm  which  seasons  his  political  pasquinades, 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  cottage  near  Bowood,  the  resi- 
ce  of  the  Marquess  of  Liansdowne,  who  had  cherished  his  friend- 
». 

8.  The  poetical,  which  is  also  the  larger,  portion  of  Moore's  writ- 
},  consists  chiefly  of  lyrics,  whether  serious  or  comic,  the  most  cele- 
«d  collection  among  them  being  the  Irish  Melodies^  of  which  I 
.1  speak  in  its  proper  place,  after  passing  in  rapid  review  his  earlier 
rts.  The  version  of  Anacreon,  though  tolerably  faithful  in  the 
eral  rendering  of  the  original,  is  far  too  brilliant  and  ornamental 
ts  language  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  Greek  poet. 
>re  is  indeed  not  more  voluptuous  than  his  original,  but  Antcreon 
hes  his  voluptuousness  of  sentiment  in  a  garb  of  the  most  exquisite 
plicity  of  expression.  His  muse  is  like  the  lovely  nakedness  of  an  ] 
irapcd  antique  marble.  Moore  has  adorned  the  statue  with  the  daz- 
g  but  not  always  sterling  decorations  of  antithesis  and  modern 
>ring.  In  his  juvenile  poems,  as  well  as  in  the  collection  published 
ler  the  pseudonyme  of  Thomas  Little,  in  the  productions  suggested 
his  visit  to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  Odes  and  Epis* 
}  we  see  that  ingenious  and  ever-watchful  invention  which  forms  a 
minent  characteristic  of  Moore's  genius;    and  also  the  stron^l^f 
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erotic  and  voluptuous  tendency  of   sentiment,  which  is  sometimei 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  taste  and  morality.    Butthevolup 
tuousness  of  this  poet  is  not  of  a  very  dangerous  or  corrupting  natures 
it  is  the  result  rather  of  a  lively  fancy  than  of  a  profoundly  passionata 
temperament,  and  expresses  itself  in  a  perpetual  sparkle  of  ingeniomir 
allusion  and  combination  of  ideas.    If  wit  be  properly  defined  as  thil:: 
power  of  perceiving  relations  between  objects  which  to  ordinary  mindilr 
appear  incapable  of  combination,  then  Moore  possesses  wit  inaYCfy|; 
high  degree  —  a  degree  as  high  perhaps  as  Cowley  himself:  and  13« 
Cowley  he  exhibits  this  faculty  quite  as  strikingly  in  his  serious  as  ia 
his  comic  writings.     He  is  in  particular  remarkable  for  the  felicity  with 
which  he  illustrates  and  adorns  his  fancies  by  allusions  drawn  from 
apparently  remote  and  unexpected  sources ;  and  though  he  sometimei 
abuses  this  kind  of  ingenuity,  which  is  of  course  out  of  place  in  pafr 
sages  where  the  poet's  aim  is  to  excite  deep  emotion,  yet  it  is  otien  pro- 
ductive of  pleasure  and  surprise  to  the  reader. 

The  Irish  Melodies,  a  collection  of  about  one  hundred  and  twentjf^ 
five  songs,  were  composed  in  order  to  furnish  appropriate  words  to » 
great  number  of  beautiful  national  airs,  some  of  great  antiquity,  which 
had  been  degraded  by  becoming  gradually  associated  with  lines  oftea 
vulgar  and  sometimes  even  indecent.    The  music  was  arranged  by  Sir 
John  Stevenson,  an  Irish  composer  of  some  merit,  and  Moore  furnished 
the  poetry,  which  occupied  in  England  and  Ireland  a  somewhat  similar 
position  as  regards  popularity  with  that  of  Beranger  in  France.   The 
themes  as  well  as  the  airs  of  these  songs  are  almost  entirely  national; 
and  when  we  think  of  the  very  narrow  repertory  of  subjects  to  whidi 
the  song-writer  is  necessarily  limited,we  cannot  but  admire  the  extrao^ 
dinary  fertility  of  invention  he  has  displayed.     Patriotism,  love,  and 
conviviality  form  the  subject-matlfir  of  these  charming  lyrics :  the  past 
glories  and  sufferings  and  the  future  greatness  of  Ireland  are  indeed 
frequently  allegorized   in   many  of  those   lyrics  which   at  first  sight 
appear  devoted  to  love :  as  the  praises  of  wine  and  women  in  the  songs 
of   Hafiz  are  interpreted  by  orthodox  Mahometan  critics  to  signifyi 
esoterically,  the  raptures  of  religious  mysticism.     The  versification  of 
these  songs  has  never  been  surpassed  for  melody  and  neatness :  indeed, 
from  a  simple  declamation  of  many  of  them,  it  is  easy  to  guess  at  the 
air  to  which  they  were  intended  to  be  sung.    The  language  is  always 
clear,  appropriate,  and  concise,  and  sometimes  reaches  a  high  degree 
of  majesty,  vigor,  or  tenderness.     The  pathetic  effect  is  seldom  missed, 
except  when  the  author  is  led  away  by  his  ingenuity  to  introduce  one 
of  those  conceits  or  witty  turns,  which,  by  their  very  epigrammatic 
cleverness,  are  destructive  of  lofly  or  tender  emotion.    Though  Moore 
IS  destitute  of  the  intense  feeling  of  Burns,  or  of  that  exquisite  sensi- 
bility to  popular  feeling  which  makes  Beranger  the  darling  of  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  of  France,  yet  he  appeals,  as  they  do,  to  the 
universal  sentiments  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  popularity  is  proper 
tionally  great.    The  Irish  Melodies  appeared  in  a  succession  of/oiciculit 
and  instantly  attained  slu  Imxneivse  i^o^ularity :  there  is  not  a  piano  ii 
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and  or  Ireland  upon  which  they  are  not  to  be  seen.  On  a  some- 
similar  plan  Moore  composed  a  considerable  number  —  about 
ity  —  of  songs  intended  to  be  accompanied  by  tunes  peculiar  to 
>us  countries.  These  he  called  National  Airs,  and  they  exhibit 
ame  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  musical  character  of  the  different 
and  the  same  neatness  of  expression,  as  the  Irish  Melodies ;  but 
are  naturally  inferior  to  them  in  intensity  of  patriotic  feeling.  In 
atter  as  in  the  former  collection,  Moore  sometimes  fails  in  his 
;  b}'  indulging  in  playful  ingenuities  of  fancy  and  epigrammatic 
;  of  thought.  A  small  collection  of  Sacred  Songs  affords  frequent 
iples  both  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  Moore's  lyrical  genius, 
2fh  the  latter  are  perhaps  more  prominent  as  destructive  occa- 
Ily  of  the  lofty  religious  tone  which  the  subject  required  him  to 
tain.  None  of  these  collections,  however,  can  be  examined  with- 
he  reader's  meeting  with  many  examples  of  consummate  felicity, 
in  the  conception  and  treatment  of  song-composition ;  and  they 
chibit  a  high  polish,  an  almost  fastidious  finish  of  style,  which, 
jh  it  sometimes  interferes  with  their  effect  by  giving  a  sort  of  arti- 
and  drawing-room  refinement,  yet  certainly  makes  them  models 
rfection  in  thei*  peculiar  manner. 

I.  As  a  Liberal,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Catholic,  Moore  naturally  felt 
se  hostility  to  those  bigoted,  retrograde,  and  tyrannical  principles 
h  governed  for  so  long  a  time  the  policy  of  England  towards  his 
try ;  and  for  many  years  he  kept  up,  generally  in  the  columns  of 
)pposition  newspapers,  a  constant  fire  of  brilliant  and  witty  lam^ 
s.     These  were  directed  against  the  Tory  party  in  general,  and 
showered  with  peculiar  vivacity  and  stinging  effect  upon   the 
nt,  afterwards  George  IV.,  Lord  Eldon,  Castlereagh,  and  all  those 
were  opposed  to  the  granting  of  any  relaxation  to  the  Irish  Catho- 
Moore's  political  squibs  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  class 
mposition.    Instead  of  the  coarse  and  malignant  invective  which 
rally  marked,  before  this  time,  these  party  lampoons,  the  wit  of 
h  could  not  always  obtain  pardon  for  their  grossness  and  person- 
Moore  introduced  a  tone  of  good  society,  an  elegance,  a  playful- 
and  an  ingenuity  which  give  them  a  permanent  value  quite  inde- 
ent  of  their  momentary  piquancy.     The  ingenious  way  in  which 
f-the-way  reading  and  unexpected  allusion  were  brought  to  bear 
the  topics  of  the  day  showed  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  Moore's 
ition,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit.     His  Odes  on  Cash^  Corn,  and 
olics,  his  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance,  show  an   inexhaustible 
ition  of  quaint  and  ingenious  ideas,  and  the  power  of  bringing  the 
apparently  remote  allusions  to  bear  upon  the  person  or  thing 
ted  for  attack.    The  sharp  and  highly-polished  shafts  of  Moore's 
;  must  have  inflicted  exquisitely  painful  wounds  upon  the  self-love 
8  victims;  but  they  were  wounds  which  rendered  complaint  impos- 
and  retaliation  difficult.     Some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
ant  pasquinades  were  combined  into  a  sort  of  story,  as  for  exam- 
ic  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  purporting  to  be  a  series  of  letters  ^wtUtea 
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frfMTi  France  ju.t  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  BMt:3.1 
authors  of  the  correspondence  are  Mr.  Fudge,  a  creature  of  Lord Caft^  -^ 
tiereagh  and  a  kind  of  political  spy,  his  son  Bob,  a  dandjandepicMfc^^^ 
of  tlie  first  water,  and  his  daughter  Biddy,  a  delightful  type  of  i4lB;«rro 
frivolous,  romance-reading  Miss.    The  letters  of  the  father  give  iMlJfi^s-  ^ 
terly  ironical  picture  of  the  baseness  and  servility  of  the  triumphiri 
Royalist  party,  those  of  the  son  are  a  delicious  mixture  of  cookery  hBeI 
dress,  and  the  daughter,  in  high-flying  romantic  jargon,  describes  MB 
adventures  with  a  di^inguished-looking  stranger  with  whom  she  ttA< 
in  love,  under  the  idea  that  he  is  the  King  of  Prussia,  then  incogdA 
at  Paris,  but  who  afterwards  turns  out,  to  her  infinite  horror,  to  be  A 
linen-draper's  shopman.    Nothing  can  be  more  animated,  brilliant, nlV 
humorous  than  the  description  of  the  motley  life  and  the  giddy  ufaidl 
of  amusement  in  Paris  at  that  memorable  moment ;  and  the  whfdelll 
seasoned  with  such  a  multitude  of  personal  and  political  allusions,  tM  I 
the  Fudge  Family  vt'iW  probably  ever  retain  its  popularity,  as  both*! 
social  and  political  sketch  of  a  most  interesting  moment  in  modem  1^- 
European  history.  '  V^ 

§  10.  The  longer  and  more  ambitious  poems  of  Moore  are  Z.oArlv'^ 
Rookk  and  the  Loves  of  the  Angels^  the  former  being  immeasurably;  1^: 
the  best,  both  as  regards  the  interest  of  the  story  and  the  power  irith  l^^ 
which  it  is  treated.  The  plan  of  Lalla  Rookk  is  original  and  happy;  l* 
it  consists  of  a  little  prose  love- tale  describing  the  journey  of  abcAuti-  I 
ful  Oriental  princess  from  Delhi  to  Bucharia,  where  she  is  to  meet  her  I 
betrothed  husband,  the  king  of  the  latter  country.  Great  splendor  of  1 
imagination  and  immense  stores  of  Eastern  reading  are  lavished  on  the  I 
description  of  this  gorgeous  progress,  and  the  details  of  scenery,  man-  I 
ners,  and  ceremonial  are  given  with  an  almost  overpowering  lum-. 
riance  of  painting,  artfully  relieved  by  a  pleasant  epigrammatic  hunMV* 
displayed  in  the  character  and  criticisms  of  the  princess's  pompous  aiKl 
pedantic  chamberlain,  Fadladeen.  For  Lalla  Rookh's  amusement^' 
when  stopping  for  her  night's  repose,  a  young  Bucharian  poet,  FeriK. 
moz,  is  introduced,  who  chants  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  nationai 
guitar  four  separate  poems  of  a  narrative  character,  which  are  thus,  to 
to  say,  incrusted  in  the  prose  story.  The  princess  becomes  gradually 
enamoured  of  the  interesting  young  bard,  and  her  growing  melancholy 
continues  till  her  arrival  at  her  future  home,  where,  in  the  person  of  her 
betrothed  husband,  who  comes  to  meet  her  in  royal  pomp,  she  recog^ 
nizes  the  musician  who  had  employed  his  disguise  of  a  poor  minstrel 
to  gain  that  love  which  he  deserved  to  enjoy  as  a  monarch.  The  prose 
portion  of  the  work  is  inimitably  beautiful ;  the  whole  style  is  sparkling 
with  Oriental  gems,  and  perfumed,  as  it  were,  with  Oriental  musk  and 
roses;  and  the  very  abuse  of  brilliancy  and  of  a  voluptuous  languor, 
which  in  another  kind  of  composition  might  be  regardea  as  meretri- 
cious, only  adds  to  the  Oriental  effect.  The  four  poems  to  which  the 
above  story  forms  a  setting  are  the  Veiled  Propkef,  the  Fire-  Worskif* 
perSy  Paradise  and  tke  Peri,  and  the  Ligkt  of  tke  Harem ;  all,  of 
course,  of  an  Eastern  character,  aud  \.Vv^  \:wo  ^t%\.  Vci  %k>tcia,  ^k^ml 
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ical  in  their  subject.  The  longest  and  most  ambitions  is  the  first,' 
I  is  written  in  the  rhymed  heroic  couplet,  while  the  others  are 
3sed  in  that  irregular  animated  versification  which  Walter  Scott 
jron  had  brought  into  fashion.  The  Veiled  Prophet  is  a  story 
e,  fanaticism,  and  vengeance,  founded  on  the  career  of  an  impos- 
10  made  his  appearance  in  Khorassan,  and  after  leading  astray 
;rless  dupes  by  a  pretended  miraculous  mission  to  overthrow 
netanism,  was  at  last  defeated  by  the  armies  of  the  faithful.  He 
short,  a  kind  of  Mussulman  Antichrist.  The  betrayal  of  the 
e  by  his  diabolical  arts,  and  the  voluptuous  temptations  by  which 
uces  a  young  Circassian  chieftain  to  join  his  standard,  the  recog- 
of  the  lovers,  and  the  tragical  death  of  the  deceiver  and  his  vic^. 
brm  the  plot  of  the  story ;  but.  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  the  de- 
ons,  and  the  unvarying  richness  of  Oriental  imagery  in  the  style, 
I  chief  qualities  of  the  poem.  Its  defects  are  chiefly  a  too  uni- 
one  of  agonized  and  intense  feeling  which  becomes  monotonous 
rained,  and  the  want  of  reality  in  the  characters,  the  demoniac 
Iness  of  Mokanna  being  contrasted  with  the  superhuman  exalta- 
*  love  and  sorrow  in  the  lovers.  Nor  did  Moore  possess  full  mas- 
vtT  the  grave  and  masculine  instrument  of  the  heroic  versifica- 
and,  therefore,  despite  the  astonishing  richness  of  the  imagery 
ascriptions,  the  poet*s  peculiar  genius  is  more  favorably  exhibited 
beautiful  songs  and  lyrics  which  are  occasionally  interspersed, 
ticularly  in  the  scene  where  Azim  is  introduced  to  a  kind  of  fore- 
►f  the  joys  of  Paradise.  This  portion  of  the  poem  is  borrowed 
he  half-fabulous  accounts  given  by  historians  of  the  initiation  of 
ebrated  sect  of  the  Assassins.  The  Fire-  Worshippers  is  also  a 
:ory,  and  is  bound  up  with  the  cruel  persecution  by  the  Turks  of 
uebres;  but  under  the  disguise  of  the  tyrannical  orthodoxy 
»d  to  the  patriotic  defenders  of  their  country  and  their  faitli 
;  undoubtedly  intended  to  typify  the  resistance  of  the  Irish  Cath- 
to  the  persecuting  domination  of  their  English  and  Protestant 
;sors.  The  love-adventures  of  Hafed  the  Guebre  chief,  and 
a  the  daughter  of  the  Mussulman  tyrant,  are  not  very  original  or 
ew;  but  some  of  the  descriptions  are  animated  and  striking,  in" 
»f  a  rather  over-strained  and  too  emphatic  tone.  Paradise  and 
ri  is  a  very  graceful  apologue,  and  the  scenes  in  which  the  exiled 
eeks  for  the  gift  which  is  to  secure  her  readmission  to  Heaven 
:turesque  and  varied  with  great  skill.  She  successively  offers  as 
ssport  to  the  regions  of  bliss  the  last  drop  of  blood  shed  by  a 
t,  the  dymg  sigh  of  a  self-devoted  lover,  but  these  are  pronounced 
cient ;  at  last  she  presents  the  tear  of  a  repentant  sinner,  w^hich 
lived  by  the  guardian  of  the  celestial  portal  as  "  the  gift  that  is 
lear  to  Heaven."  Fanciful  and  tender  to  the  highest  degree,  the 
t  of  this  little  tale  is  worked  out  with  great  variety  and  pictu- 
:nes8  of  detail ;  many  of  the  scenes  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
lole  story  has  a  compactness  and  completeness  which  render  it 
harming.    The  Light  of  the  Harem  \%  a  \\\W^  ViN^-^^^v^^^  \>te-' 
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tvreen  "the magnificent  son  of  Akbar"  and  his  beautiful  fs 
mahal.  A  momentary  coldness  between  the  lovers  is  te 
the  instrumentality  of  a  mysterious  and  lovely  enchantress 
the  Spirit  of  Music  to  furnish  Nourmahal  with  a  magi 
flowers.  This  has  the  power  of  giving  to  the  voice  of  its 
a  superhuman  power  and  persuasiveness,  that  when  she  j 
self  disguised,  to  sing  before  her  imperial  lover  at  the  Fe£ 
all  his  former  passion  revives,  and  the  atnantium  tree  tern 
reconciliation.  The  description  of  the  fair  flower-sorcere 
the  invocation,  and  above  all  the  exquisitely  varied  and  hi] 
songs  which  are  assigned  to  the. different  performers  in  th 
these  afford  striking  examples  of  the  rich,  graceful,  an( 
musical,  if  somewhat  fantastic  and  artificial  genius  of  Mo 

The  Loves  of  the  Angels^  the  only  remaining  poem  of 
need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is  manifestly  inferior  to  Lall 
only  in  the  impracticable  nature  of  its  subject,  but  in  the  i 
its  treatment.  The  fundamental  idea  is  based  upon  thai 
much  misunderstood  passage  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  \vh 
that  in  the  primeval  ages  "  the  sons  of  God  "  became  er 
"  the  daughters  of  men,"  the  issue  of  which  connection  wa 
Moore  introduces  three  of  these  angels,  who  by  yielding 
love  have  forfeited  the  privileges  of  their  celestial  natu 
relate,  each  in  his  turn,  the  story  of  their  passion  and  its 
Independently  of  the  improbability  which  is  inseparable  i 
of  an  amour  between  beings  so  widely  dissimilar  in  theii 
which  is  destructive  of  the  reader's  interest,  the  incident 
are  so  little  varied  that  the  effect  is  tiresome  in  the  ex 
poem  was  written  during  Moore's  retirement  to  Paris,  an( 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Byron's  somewhat  similar,  ar 
more  successful  production,  Heaven  and  Earthy  which  wj 
generated  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  writings  of  Shelley. 

§  11.  The  chief  prose  works  of  Moore  are  the  three  bi 
Sheridan,  Byron,  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  th< 
Epicurean^  the  last  intended  originally  to  appear  as  a  p 
written  in  prose.  It  is  a  narrative  of  the  first  ages  of  Chri 
describes  the  conversion,  under  the  influence  of  love,  of  a 
nian  philosopher,  who  travels  into  Egypt,  and  is  initis 
mysterious  worship  of  Isis.  The  descriptions  are  sometin 
and  picturesque,  but  there  is  a  languor  and  vagueness  in  ti 
and  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  which  will  prevent  thi 
from  obtaining  a  very  permanent  popularity.  Moore*S 
particularly  that  of  Byron,  are  of  great  value:  indeed  hi; 
his  illustrious  friend  and  fellow-poet  is  the  best  that  has  ; 
It  is  particularly  valuable  from  consisting,  as  far  as  possibl 
from  Byron's  own  journals  and  correspondence,  so  that  tl 
the  biography  is  delineated  in  his  own  words,  Moore  fun 
more  than  the  arrangement  and  the  connecting  matter. 
Bclf  /tirnished  the  materials  (or  Ih^  biography  which  he  d 
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undertake ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  the  cordial  and  appreciating 

7  in  which  he,  though  a  rival  poet,  speaks  of  the  genius  and  char* 
ter  of  his  glorious  contemporary. 

$12.  The  life  of  Shelley  presents  many  points  of  similarity  with 
at  of  Byron,  as  well  in  great  natural  advajitages,  poisoned  and  rcn- 
red  nugatory  by  untoward  circumstances,  as  in  unhappy  domestic 
lotions,  and  avowed  hostility  to  society,  forcing  him  to  pass  a  great 
vtion  of  his  life  in  exile,  and  finally  in  constant  revolt  against  rcli- 

008  and  social  opinion.  Percy  Bysshb  Shelley  (1792-1821)  was  of 
I  ancient  and  opulent  family,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley, 
^  was  bom  at  Field  Place,  near  Horsham,  in  Sussex,  August  4, 
%  He  exhibited  from  his  early  childhood  an  intense  and  almost 
'"bid  sensibility,  together  with  a  strong  inclination  towards  sceptical 
I  antisocial  speculation,  which  gradually  ripened  into  atheism.  At 
n  his  sensitive  mind  was  shocked  by  the  sight  of  boyish  tjTanny, 

he  went  to  Oxford  full  of  abhorrence  for  the  cruelty  and  bigotry 
ch  he  fancied  pervaded  all  the  relations  of  civilized  life.    An  eager 

desultory  student,  he  rapidly  filled  his  mind  with  the  sceptical 
iments  against  Christianity;  and  convinced  that  the  concealment 
is  opinions  was  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher,  he  pub- 
td  a  tract  in  which  he  boldly  avowed  atheistic  principles.  Refusing 
etract  these  opinions,  he  was  expelled  from  the  University;  and 

scandal,  together  with  a  marriage  he  contracted  with  a  beautiful 
,  his  inferior  in  rank,  cai>«ed  him  to  be  renounced  by  his  family. 
8  runaway  match  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  the  young  enthusiast 
ded,  in  great  poverty,  at  various  places  in  the  North  of  England 

in  Wales,  ardently  devoting  himself  to  metaphysical  study  and  to 

composition  of  his  first  wild  but  beautiful  poems.  He  separated 
n  his  wife,  who  afterwards  terminated  her  existence  in  a  melancholy 
aner  by  suicide,  and  contracted  during  his  wife's  lifetime  a  new  con- 
tion  with  the  daughter  of  Godwin ;  and  having  induced  his  family 
nake  him  a  considerable  annual  allowance,  his  life  was  from  thence- 
'h  relieved  from  pecuniary  difficulties.  The  delicate  state  of  his 
ilth  rendered  it  advisable  that  he  should  leave  England  for  a  warmer 
Date,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  abroad,  with  only 
J  short  interruption.  In  Switzerland  he  became  acquainted  with 
ron,  and  the  ardor  of  his  character  and  the  splendor  of  his  genius 
loubtedly  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  his  mighty  contemporary. 
leed  the  brilliancy  of  Shelley's  eloquence,  and  the  boldness  of  his 
rtrines,  appear  to  have  exercised  an  extraordinary  fascination  on  a?.l 
O  were  brought  within  its  circle.  His  abhorrence  of  what  he  looked 
>n  as  the  social  tyranny  of  law  and  custom  was  carried  to  a  stili 
^r  pitch  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  depriving  the 
St  of  the  guardianship  of  his  children.  This  has  been  stigmatized 
Shelley's  admirers  as  an  act  of  odious  bigotry ;  but  it  should  be 
oUected  that  when  he  deserted  his  wife  she  took  refuge  with  hei 
licr,  and  that  the  latter,  after  his  daughter's  death,  naturally  refused 
lurrender  his  grandchildren  to  a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  great 
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and  cniel  crime  against  his  family,  and  who  proclaimed  Ids  inl 
of  educating  his  children  in  his  own  irreligious  opinions.  H 
migrated  to  Italy,  where  he  kept  up  an  intimate  companioneh 
Hjron,  still  continuing  to  pour  forth  his  strange  and  enchanting 
in  indefatigable  profusion.  He  resided  principally  at  Rome,  t 
duccd  there  many  of  his  finest  productions.  His  death  was  ea 
tragic.  His  passion  had  always  been  boating;  and  returning  in 
3  acht  from  Leghorn,  in  company  with  a  friend  and  a  single  be 
his  vessel  was  caught  in  a  squall  and  went  down  with  all  on  t 
the  Gulf  of  Spezzia.  Thus  perished  this  great  poet,  at  the 
thirty.  His  body  was  cast  up  on  the  coast  some  days  ailer,  and 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients  by  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt  H 
were  interred  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  near  tlie  tomb  of 
Metella  at  Rome. 

§  13.  Shelley  was  all  his  life,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man,  ac 
a  visionary :  his  mind  was  filled  with  glorious  but  unreal  phar 
the  possible  perfectibility  of  mankind.  So  ardent  was  his  s; 
with  his  kind,  and  so  intense  his  abhorrence  of  the  corruption 
fering  he  saw  around  him,  that  the  very  intensity  of  that  s 
clouded  his  reason ;  and  he  fell  into  the  common  error  of  all 
asts,  of  supposing  that,  if  the  present  organization  of  sod 
swept  away,  a  millennium  of  virtue  and  happiness  must  en 
traced  the  misery  and  degradation  of  mankind  to  the  instit 
religion,  of  government,  and  of  marriage,  and  not  to  those 
which  these  institutions  are  intended,  however  imperfectly,  to 
As  a  poet  he  was  undoubtedly  gifted  with  genius  of  a  very  hi 
an  immense,  though  somewhat  vaporous  richness  and  fertili 
agination,  an  intense  fire  and  energy  in  the  reproduction  oi 
conceived,  and  a  command  over  all  the  resources  of  metrical 
such  as  no  English  poet  has  surpassed.  He  began  to  wri 
from  his  childhood,  and  his  first  attempts  were  tales  in  pre 
have  not  been  preserved.  His  poetical  career  commences  w: 
Mabt  a  wild  phantasmagoria  of  beautiful  description  an< 
declamation,  written  in  that  irregular  unrhymed  versification 
Southey's  Thalaba  is  an  example.  The  defect  of  this  poem, 
of  many  of  Shelley's  other  compositions,  is  a  vagueness  of 
which  often  becomes  absolutely  unintelligible.  Lovely,  i 
cloudy  images  are  continually  evoked ;  but  they  flit  before  u 
**  shadow  of  a  dreanj."  The  notes  appended  to  ^ueen  Mab  e: 
full  audacity  of  Shelley's  scepticism :  his  arguments,  however 
else  but  repetitions  of  the  sneers  of  Voltaire,  and  the  o 
many  o/  them  entirely  sophistical,  of  preceding  antagonists 
tianity. 

Perhaps  the  finest,  as  it  is  the  completest  and  most  distinct 
ley's  longer  poems,  is  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,  in 
depicts  the  sufferings  of  such  a  character  as  his  own,  a  bei; 
warmest  sympathies,  and  of  the  loftiest  aspirations,  driven 
tude  and  despair  by  the  ingratitude  of  h\%  k\wd^  nvKo  «Lre  ina 
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nding  and  sympathizing  with  his  aims.  The  descriptions  in 
m  are  inimi:abl7  beautiful:  woodland  and  river  scenery  an: 
with  a  wealtli  of  tropic  luxuriance  that  places  Shelley  in  the 
:  rank  among  the  pictorial  poets ;  and  the  voyage  of  Alastoi 
forest  retreat  is  a  passage  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel, 
'm  is  written  in  blank  verse. 

*evolt  of  Islam,  Hellas,  and  the  Wt'tck  of  Atlas  are  works  which 
more  or  less,  to  the  category  of  Queen  Mab  —  violent  invectives 
kingcraft,  priestcraft,  religion,  and  marriage,  alternating  with 
[  exquisite  pictures  of  scenes  and  beings  of  superhuman  anil 
y  splendor.  The  defect  of  these  poems  is  the  extreme  obscu- 
beir  general  drift.  Though  particular  objects  stand  out  with 
Iness  and  splendor  of  reality,  and  are  lighted  up  with  a  dazzling 
imagination,  the  effect  of  the  whole  in  singularly  vague  anc 
n.  Shelley's  genius  was  of  a  high  order;  but  instead  of  pos* 
t  he  was  possessed  by  it,  as  madmen  were  said,  in  ignorant 
be  possessed  by  a  devil :  his  Muse  is  a  Pythoness  upon  hei 
3rn  and*  convulsed  by  the  utterance  of  which  she  is  the  channel. 
ssession,  if  I  may  so  style  it,  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
5  poetry  —  at  once  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  the  source  of 
Ti  and  the  origin  of  its  defects.  It  is  unnecessary  to  contrast 
vulsive  and  morbid,  though  often  admirable  force,  with  the 
d  godlike  mastery  over  themselves  of  the  true  gods  of  poetry, 
minds  a$  Homer,  as  Milton,  as  Shakspeare. 
mportant  works  of  Shelley  are  dramatic. in  form  —  the  Protne- 
ilfound  and  the  Cenci,  The  former,  however,  is  rather  a  lyric 
gue  than  a  drama,  while  the  latter  is  a  regular  tragedy.  The 
'eus  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  unintelligible  of  all  thi( 
orks,  though  it  contains  numberless  passages  oi  the  highest 
nd  sublimity.  The  fundamental  idea  is  based  upon  the  gigantic 
f -^Eschylus,  of  which  it  is  intended  to  be  the  complement;  but 
has  combined  with  the  primeval  and  tremendous  mythology  oi 
k  poet  a  multitude  of  persons  and  actions  embodying  the  Titanic 
:e  of  his  philosophical  creed  to  the  abominations  —  as  he  re- 
hem  —  springing  from  Christianity  and  the  present  organiza- 
society.  The  most  incongruous  personages  and  systems  arc 
together ;  Paganism  and  Christianity,  the  myths  of  Olympus 
theology  of  the  Bible,  the  systems  and  the  beliefs  of  different 
I  countries,  are  brought  into  bewildering  contact.  This  piece 
throughout  that  strange  union  of  fierce  hostility  to  social 
and  intense  love  for  humanity  in  the  abstract  which  forms  sc 
an  anomaly  in  the  writings  of  Shelley.  Many  of  the  descrip- 
lages  are  sublime,  and  noble  bursts  of  lyric  harmony  alternate 
wildest  personifications  and  the  fiercest  invective.  The  Cetia 
liar  tragedy  on  the  severe  and  sculptural  plan  of  Alfieri.  The 
8  one  of  the  most  frightful  of  those  domestic  crimes  in  which 
c  annals  of  mediaeval  Italy  are  so  prolific.  It  is  founded  oh  th^ 
rime  of  Beatrice  di  Cenci,  driven  by  lYie  d\«)ao\vi'8\'m08Jt^'owi 

35* 
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of  her  father  to  the  crime  of  parricide,  for  which  she  suflered  the  pcnaltj 
of  death  at  Rome ;  but  the  character  of  the  old  Count  is  one  of  such 
monstrous  and  hideous  depravity,  that  the  story  is  in  reality  quite  un* 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  dramatist.  In  spite  of  several  powerful 
and  striking  scenes,  this  piece  is  of  a  morbid  and  unpleasing  character, 
though  the  language  is  vigorous  and  masculine. 

§  14.  The  narrative  poem  of  Rosalind  and  Helen  is  an  elaborate 
pleading  against  the  institution  of  marriage.  The  poet  contrasts  two 
lives,  one  in  which  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie  is  arbitrarily 
made  out  to  be  productive  of  nothing  but  misery,  while  in  the  other  i 
connection  not  sanctioned  by  law  and  custom  is  shown  in  a  most 
artractive  light.  But  the  parallel,  like  those  so  often  brought  forward 
in  the  writings  of  George  Sand  and  other  advocates  for  what  is  called 
the  emancipation  of  women,  has  the  disadvantage  of  proving  notbinj 
at  all ;  for  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy  to  have  inverted  the  trt 
cases  imagined ;  and  common  and  universal  experience  shows  tfait 
though  married  life  may,  in  particular  instances,  be  unhappy,  the  gea* 
eral  practical  tendency  of  the  conjugal  bond  is  unquestionably  calco* 
lated  to  promote  individual  happiness  as  well  as  general  morality,  la 
the  poem  of  Adonais  Shelley  has  given  us  a  beautiful  and  toudiing 
lament  on  the  early  death  of  Keats,  whose  short  career  gave  sudi  a 
noble  foretaste  of  poetical  genius  that  would  have  made  him  one  of  Ita 
greatest  writers  of  his  age.  It  is  of  the  pastoral  character,  and  is  in 
some  measure  a  revival  of  the  beautiful  Idyl  of  Moschus  on  the  death 
of  Bion,  and  reminds  the  reader  of  the  eulogies  of  Sidney  by  Spenser^ 
and  the  immortal  Lycidas  of  Milton.  One  of  the  most  *  imaginatiw 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  obscurest  of  Shelley's  poems  is  ftji 
Sensitive  Plants  which  combines  the  qualities  of  mystery  and  fandfS' 
ness  to  the  highest  degree,  perpetually  stimulating  the  reader  with  \ 
desire  to  penetrate  the  meaning  symbolized  in  the  luxuriant  descriptiot" 
of  the  garden  and  the  Plant,  and  filling  him  with  the  richest  imageif 
and  description.  The  versification  of  this  poem  is  extraordinary  W 
its  melody  and  variety,  and  the  reader  is  incessantly  tantalized  with  ft* 
hope  of  unveiling  the  secret  and  abstract  meaning  which  the  poet  h* 
locked  up,  as  the  embryo  is  involved  in  the  foldings  of  the  petals  of 
flower.  Many  of  Shelley's  detached  lyrics  are  of  inexpressible 
as  the  Ode  to  a  Skylark,  which  breathes  the  very  rapture  of  the 
soaring  song,  the  wild  but  picturesque  imagery  of  the  Cloud,  besidci 
number  of  minor  but  not  less  beautiful  productions.  By  a  sinj 
anomaly  or  contrast,  Shelley,  whose  mind  was  so  filled  with  iinagei 
superhuman  grace  and  beauty,  exhibits  occasionally  a  morbid  ten 
to  dwell  on  ideas  of  a  hideous  and  repulsive  character.  Like  the 
his  genius,  so  pure,  transparent,  and  sublime,  the  parent  of  so 
forms  of  strange  and  fairy  loveliness,  hides  within  its  abysses  vci 
and  horrible  shapes  at  which  imagination  recoils.  His  mode  of 
ing  is  full  of  pictures,  but  the  images  subsidiary  to  or  illustrative 
the  principal  thought  are  often  made  more  prominent  than  the  tl 
they  are  intended  to  enforce.  l^ay,Vie  v^t^  lte,^^TA\^  ^^e.^  fiarthert 
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^akes  the  antitype  and  the  type  change  places ;  the  illustrative  image 
ecoming  the  principal  object,  and  thus  destroying  the  due  subordi- 
ation  of  the  ornament  to  the  edifice  it  is  intended  to  decorate.  Shak- 
^are's  miraculous  imagination,  it  is  true,  seems  sometimes  almost  to 
m  away  with  him;  but  when  closely  studied  it  will  be  found  that  he 
Sver  fails  to  keep  his  principal  idea  always  above  and  distinct  from 
^en  his  wildest  outbursts  of  fancy,  and  ever  remains  master  of  his 
lought. 

§  15.  John  Keats  (1796-1821)  was  born  in  Moorfields,  London,  and 
as  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  in  his  fifteenth  year.  During  his  appren- 
:^ship  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  poetry,  and  in  1817  he  published 
Volume  of  juvenile  poems.  This  was  followed  in  1818  by  his  long 
>em  Endymton,  which  was  severely  censured  by  the  "  Quarterly  Rc- 
ew" — an  attack  which  has  been  somewhat  erroneously  described  as 
>e  cause  of  his  death.  It  is  probable  that  it  gave  a  rude  shock  to 
eats's  highly  sensitive  nature,  and  to  a  physical  condition  much  weak- 
led  by  the  attention  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  a  dying  brother, 
ut  he  had  a  constitutional  tendency  to  consumption,  which  would 
lOst  likelj'  have  developed  itself  under  any  circumstances.  He  went 
>T  the  recovery  of  his  health  to  Rome,  where  he  died  on  the  24th  of 
ebruary,  1821.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  published  another  vol- 
tne  of  poems,  Lamia,  Isabella^  dbc,  in  which  was  included  the  frag- 
lent  of  his  remarkable  poem  entitled  Hyperion, 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Keats  to  be  either  extravagantly  praised  or 
nmercifuUy  condemned.  This  arose  on  the  one  hand  from  the  extreme 
artiality  of  friendship,  and  on  the  other  from  resentment  of  that 
riendship,  connected  as  it  was  with  party  politics  and  with  peculiar 
lews  of  society.  That  which  is  most  remarkable  in  his  works  is  the 
ronderful  profusion  of  figurative  language,  often  exquisitely  beautiful 
ind  luxuriant,  but  sometimes  purely  fantastical  and  far-fetched.  The 
Jcculiarity  of  Shelley's  style,  to  which  we  may  give  the  name  of  incat- 
tuition,  Keats  carries  to  extravagance  —  one  word,  one  image,  one 
"byme  suggests  another,  till  we  quite  lose  sight  of  the  original  idea, 
^hich  is  smothered  in  its  own  sweet  luxuriance,  like  a  bee  stifled  in 
wney.  Shakspeare  ard  his  school,  upon  whose  manner  Keats  un- 
bubtedly  endeavored  to  form  his  style  of  writing,  have,  it  is  true,  this 
•cculiarity  of  language ;  but  in  them  the  images  never  run  away  with 
^  thought — the  guiding  master-idea  is  ever  present.  These  poets 
ever  throw  the  reins  on  their  Pegasus,  even  when  soaring  to  **  the 
lightest  heaven  of  invention."  With  them  the  images  are  produced 
r  a  force  acting  ad  intra  ;  like  wild  flowers  springing  from  the  very 
^hness  of  the  ground.  In  Keats  the  force  acts  ah  extra  ;  the  flowers 
^  forcibly  fixed  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  garden  of  a  child,  who  cannot 
^it  till  they  grow  there  of  themselves.  Keats  deserves  high  praise  for 
le  very  peculiar  and  original  merit:  he  has  treated  the  classical 
ythology  in  a  way  absolutely  new,  representing  the  Pagan  deities  not 
i  mere  abstractions  of  art,  nor  as  mere  creatures  of  popular  belief, 
•t  giving  them  passions  and  aftections  like  our  ovrn^  hi^hlY  ^jurififtd 
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and  idealized,  however,  and  in  exquisite  accordance  with  the  lovi 
scenery  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and  with  the  golden  atmospb 
of  primeval  existence.  This  treatment  of  a  subject,  which  ordini 
readers  would  consider  hopelessly  worn  and  threadbare,  is  certainly! 
Homeric,  nor  is  it  Miltonic,  nor  is  it  in  the  manner  of  any  of  the  gr 
poets  who  have  employed  the  mythological  imagery  of  antiquity; 
it  is  productive  of  very  exquisite  pleasure,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
accordance  with  true  principles  of  art.  In  Hyperion^  in  the  Odi 
Pan,  in  the  verses  on  a  Grecian  Urn^  we  find  a  noble  and  airy  sti 
of  beautiful  classic  imagery,  combined  with  a  perception  of  nati 
loveliness  so  luxuriant,  so  rich,  so  delicate,  that  the  rosy  dawn  of  Gi 
poetry  seems  combined  with  all  that  is  most  tenderly  pensive  in 
calm  sunset  twilight  of  romance.  Such  of  Keats's  poems  as  are  fou 
ed  on  more  modern  subjects  —  The  Eve  of  St,  Agnes  for  example 
The  Pot  of  Basil.,  a  beautiful  anecdote  versified  from  Boccaccio—; 
to  our  taste,  inferior  to  those  of  his  productions  in  which  the  seer 
and  personages  are  mythological.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  severit; 
ancient  art,  which  in  the  last-mentioned  works  acted  as  an  invo! 
tary  check  upon  a  too  luxuriant  fancy,  deserted  him  when  he  left 
antique  world ;  and  the  absence  of  true,  deep,  intense  passion  (his 
vailing  defect)  becomes  necessarily  more  painfully  apparent,  as  wel 
the  discordant  mingling  of  the  prettinesses  of  modern  poetry  with 
directness  and  unaffected  simplicity  of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio. 
Keats  was  a  true  poet.  If  we  consider  his  extreme  youth  and  deli 
health,  his  solitary  end  interesting  self-instruction,  the  severity  of 
attacks  made  upon  him  by  hostile  and  powerful  critics,  and  above 
the  original  richness  and  picturesqueness  of  his  conceptions  and 
agery,  even  when  they  run  to  waste,  he  appears  to  be  one  of  the  gi 
est  of  the  young  poets  —  resembling  the  Milton  oi Lycidas^  or  the  S] 
ser  of  the  Tears  of  the  Muses* 

§  16.  Thomas  Campbell  (1777-1844),  who  was  born  on  the  27tl 
July,  1777,  at  Glasgow,  was  educated  at  the  University  in  that  • 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  translations  from  the  G 
poets.  In  1799,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
published  his  Pleasures  of  Hope,  which  was  received  with  a  burs 
enthusiasm  as  hearty  as  afterwards  welcomed  the  Lay^  of  the  . 
Minstrel  and  Childe  Harold.  Shortly  afterwards  he  travelled  abr 
where  the  warlike  scenes  he  witnessed  and  the  battle-fields  he  vii 
suggested  some  noble  lyrics.  To  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Pleasure 
Hope,  published  in  1802,  were  added  the  magnificent  verses  on 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  Ye  Mariners  of  England,  the  most  popula 
his  songs,  and  LochieVs  Warning,  In  the  following  year  he  settk 
London,  married,  and  commenced  in  earnest  the  pursuit  of  liters 
as  a  profession.  His  works  were  written  chiefly  for  the  booksel 
and,  with  the  exception  of  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  which  appe 
ill  1809,  do  not  require  any  notice  in  a  history  of  literature.  In 
he  retired  to  Boulogne,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  His  1 
waithrougM  oyer  to  England  ^nd  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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^  his  Ijnrics,  which  are  among  the  finest  in  any  language,  Campbell 

^we  his  lasting  fame.  In  Campbell,  as  in  the  general  state  of 
siry  feeling  reflected  in  his  works,  a  complete  and  vast  change  had 
^  place.  In  the  fluctuation  of  popular  taste,  in  the  setting  of  thai 
«nt,  which,  flowing  from  the  old  classicism,  has  carried  us  insensi- 

but  irresistibly  first  through  Romanticism,  and  has  now  brought 
b  a  species  of  metaphysical  quietism,  there  have  been  many  tern- 
ary changes  of  direction,  nay,  some  apparent  stoppages.  Despite 
effc:  ind  impulsion  of  the  Byronian  poetry  —  the  poetry  oi  passion 
licre  were  writers  who  not  only  retained  many  characteristics  of  the 
ner  school  that  had  to  appearance  been  exploded,  but  even  some- 
ig  of  the  old  tone  of  sentiment,  modified,  of  course,  by  the  a&sthetic 
iciples  which  were  afterwards  to  be  completely  embodied  in  such  a 
e  of  great  works  as  constitutes  a  school  of  literature.  Campbell  is 
of  the  connecting  links  between  the  two  systems  so  opposite  and 
irently  so  incompatible ;  and  in  comparing  his  first  work-  with  his 
ive  find  a  perfect  image  of  the  gradual  transition  from  the  one 
;  of  writing  to  the  other. 

17.  In  the  circle  of  poets  with  BjTon,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  outliving 
nany  years  the  latest  of  these,  must  be  mentioned  the  names  of 
rh  Hunt  and  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

JMES  Henry  Leigh  Hunt  (i  784-1859)  was  the  son  of  a  West 
an,  who,  resident  in  the  United  States,  had  remained  a  firm  loyalist, 

after  the  declaration  of  independence  found  it  advisable  to  come 
•  to  this  country.  The  poet  was  born  at  Southgate,  Middlesex,  and 
ived  his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  which  he  left  "in  the  samq 
c,  at  the  same  age,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  as  Lamb."  He  stam- 
ed,  and  therefore  "  Grecian  I  could  not  be."  In  1805  he  joined  his 
her  in  editing  a  newspaper  called  the  Nevis,  and  shortly  afterwards 
blished  the  Examiner^  which  still  exists.  A  conviction  for  libel  on 
prince  regent  detained  him  in  prison  for  two  years,  the  happiest 
:ion  of  his  life :  he  was  free  from  the  worry  and  care  which  never 
rwards  forsook  him.  Soon  after  he  left  prison  he  published  the 
ry  of  Rimini^  an  Italian  tale  in  verse  (1816),  which  contains  some 
aisite  poetry,  both  as  to  conception  and  execution.  About  1818  he 
ted  the  Indicator^  a  weekly  paper,  in  imitation  of  the  Spectator ; 

in  1822  he  went  to  Italy,  to  assist  Lord  Byron  and  Shelley  in  their 
jected  paper  called  the  Liberal,  Shelley  died  soon  after  Hunfs 
val  in  Italy ;  and  though  Hunt  was  kindly  received  by  Byron,  and 
d  for  a  time  in  his  house,  there  was  no  congeniality  between  them. 
;  Liberal  was  discontinued,  and  they  parted  on  bad  terms.  On  his 
irn  to  England,  Hunt  published  an  ^iZCOMwtoi  Lord  Byron  and  some 
his  Contemporaries^  which  was  universally  condemned  as  both 
;enerous  and  unjust.  He  continued  to  write  for  periodicals,  and 
lished  various  poems  from  time  to  time,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
brated  was  Captain  Sivord  and  Captain  Pen,  He  died  in  1859,  ^-t 
age  of  seventy-five,  having  enjoyed  during  the  latter  years  of  hia 
a  pension  of  20oi,  a  year  from  the  Crovrn.    liCA^Wvasx^^  '^^ifc\x^S!^ 
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g^raceful,  sprightly,  and  full  of  fancy.  Though  not  possessing  much 
80ul  and  emotion,  it  has  true  life  and  genius,  while  here  and  there  hij 
verse  is  lit  up  with  wit,  or  glows  with  tenderness  and  grace.  His  prose 
writings  consist  of  essays,  collected  under  the  title  of  the  Indicator  ana 
it's  Companions ;  Sir  Ralph  Esker,  a  novel;  Tke  Old  Court  Suburb] 
and  his  lives  of  Wycherlcy,  Congreve^  Vanbrugh^  and  Farquhar^  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of  their  dramatic  writings. 

§  18.  Walter  Savage  Landor  (1775-1864)  was  bom  on  the  30ft 
of  January,  1775.  His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  gooj  family  and 
wealthy  circumstances  residing  in  Warwickshire.  The  son  entered 
Rugby  at  an  early  age,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford. Like  many  others  who  have  taken  important  literary  positions, 
he  left  the  University  without  a  degree ;  and  though  intended  at  first 
for  the  anny,  and  afterwards  for  the  bar,  he  declined  both  professions, 
and  threw  himself  into  literature,  with  the  assistance  of  a  liberal 
allowance  from  his  father.  In  1795  his  first  work —  a  volume  of  poems 
—  appeared,  followed  early  in  the  present  century  by  a  translation  into 
Latin  of  Gebir,  one  of  his  own  English  poems.  Landor  had  no  small 
facility  in  classical  composition,  and  he  appeared  to  have  the  po'werof 
transporting  himself  into  the  times  and  sentiments  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  This  is  still  more  clearly  seen  in  the  Heroic  Idyls  (1820),  in 
Latin  verse ;  and  the  reproduction  of  Greek  thought  in  The  Hellenics 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  of  its  kind.  At  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  poet  found  himself  in  possession  of  an  extensive  estate;  but 
longing  for  a  life  of  greater  freedom  and  less  monotony  than  that  of 
an  English  country-gentleman,  he  sold  his  patrimony  and  took  up  his 
abode  on  the  continent,  where  he  resided  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  vnt^ 
occasional  visits  to  his  native  country.  The  republican  spirit  which  led 
him  to  take  part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Spanish  rising  of  1808  continued  to 
burn  fiercely  to  the  last.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  defend  tyrannicide, 
and  boldly  offered  a  pension  to  the  widow  of  any  one  who  would  mur- 
der a  despot.  Between  1820  and  1830  he  was  e\ir,Aged  upon  his  great- 
est work.  Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen. 
This  was  followed  in  1831  by  Poems,  Letters  by  a  Conservative,  Satire 
on  Satirists  (1836),  Pentameron  and  Pentalogue  (1837),  and  a  long 
series  in  prose  and  poetry,  of  which  the  chief  are  th^  Hellenics  enlarged 
and  completed.  Dry  Sticks  Fagoted,  and  The  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old 
Tree,  He  resided  towards  the  close  of  his  life  at  Bath ;  but  some  four 
or  five  years  before  his  death,  a  libel  on  a  lady,  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  pa}'  heavy  damages,  drove  him  again  from  his  country,  and 
he  retired  to  his  Italian  home  near  Florence,  and  there  in  serene  old 
age  "  the  Nestor  of  English  poets,"  one  of  the  last  literary  links  with 
the  age  of  the  French  Republic,  passed  quietlj'  away.  He  died  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1864,  an  exile  from  his  country,  misunderstood  from 
the  very  individuality  of  his  genius  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen* 
but  highly  appreciated  by  thos  i  who  could  rightly  estimate  the  worki 
be  has  left  behind  him. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  ttie  aulViox  ot  Imaginary  Co«-oev%att9«i  thrf 
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presents  "  as  remarkable  an  instance  of  the  strength  and 
of  the  human  understanding."  Landor  was  a-nian  of  refined 
I  cultured  mind.  A  gentleman  by  birth,  every  line  of  hi6 
Ives  proofs  of  the  learned  and  polished  intellect.  But  unhap- 
eat  powers  were  marred  by  the  heedlessness  and  rashness  of 
ition,  strong  passions,  and  an  unrestrained  will.  There  is 
for  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others.  He  therefore  is 
Df  paradox  and  unfounded  assertion.  His  opinion  must  be 
)ecause  it  is  his ;  he  runs  against  every  one  else,  and  believes 
ne  else  believes,  and  scouts  those  ideas  which  have  received 
assent.  Thus  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a  man  of  no  genius ; 
greatest  man  that  Europe  has  seen ;  Pitt  was  a  poor  creature, 
charlatan.  It  was  this  unhappy  inconsistency,  paradox,  and 
,  which  prevented  his  writings  obtaining  that  position  which 
due.  His  style  is  nervous  and  graceful.  In  the  Imaginary 
'ions  the  tones  and  manners  of  the  age  or  individual  are  wel! 
and  the  whole  work  is  evidently  that  of  a  man  deeply  in  ear* 
wanting  in  that  gentleness,  considerateness,  and  prudence 
required  in  a  really  valuable  production. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

WORDSWORTH,   COLERTOGE,  AND   SOUTHEY. 

1 1.  William  Wordsworth  :  his  life  and  works.  {  2.  Criticism  of  his  poetry 
{3.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridob:  his  life.  §4.  His  literary  character  aad 
poems.  §  5.  His  prose  works  and  conversation.  §6.  Robert  Soxjthbt:  bit 
life.  ^7.  His  poems.  Joan  of  Arc,  Madoc,  ITMlaba.  Kehama,  Rodaidt. 
{  8.  His  prose  works. 

§  1.  William  Wordsworth  (1770-1850),  the  founder  of  the  so-called 
Lake  School  of  poetry,  was  born  at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland, 
April  7, 1770.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Hawkshead, 
in  the  most  picturesque  district  of  Lancashire,  where  the  scholars,  in- 
stead of  living  under  the  same  roof  with  a  master,  were  boarded  among 
the  villagers.  They  were  at  liberty  to  roam  over  the  surrounding  coun-  ^ 
try  by  day  and  by  night,  and  Wordsworth  largely  availed  himself  of 
this  privilege.  The  relish  for  the  beauties  of  creation,  to  which  he 
mainly  owes  his  place  among  poets,  was  early  manifested  and  rapidly 
developed.  In  his  fourteenth  year  his  father  died,  and  the  care  of  the 
orphans  devolved  on  their  uncles.  The  poet  was  sent  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1787,  where  he  spent  his  time  chie%  in  the 
study  of  the  English  poets,  ano  in  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the 
University.  After  taking  his  degree  in  1791,  he  went  over  to  France, 
where  he  eagerly  embraced  the  ideas  of  the  wildest  champions  of 
liberty  in  that  country.  Wordsworth's  eye,  much  more  practised  to 
scan  landscapes  than  men,  nowhere  penetrated  beneath  the  surface; 
and  he  concluded  that  a  king  and  his  courtiers  were  the  only  French- 
men by  whom  power  could  be  abused.  His  political  sentiments,  how- 
ever, became  gradually  modified,  till  in  later  life  they  settled  down  into 
steady  Conservatism  in  Church  and  State.  To  vindicate  his  talents, 
which  his  Cambridge  career  had  brought  into  question,  he,  in  I793» 
produced  to  the  world  —  hurriedly,  he  saj'S,  though  reluctantly  —  two 
little  poems,  An  Evening  Walk  and  Descriptive  Sketches,  If  the 
Evening  Walk  was  hastily  corrected  it  had  not  been  hastily  composed, 
for  it  was  begun  in  1787,  and  continued  through  the  two  succeeding 
years.  The  metre  and  language  are  in  the  school  of  Pope,  but  they 
fare  the  work  of  a  promising  scholar,  and  not  of  a  master.  The 
Descriptive  Sketches  had  been  penned  at  Orleans  and  Bloit,  in  179I 
and  1793.  The  execution  is  of  the  same  school  as  Xhe  Evening  Walk^ 
but  the  language  is  simpler,  and  so  far  superior. 

In  1793  Wordsworth  commenced,  and  in  1794  completed,  the  stoiy 
of  Salisbury  Plain,  or,  Guilt  and  Sorrow,  which  did  not  appear  endie 
till  1842,  but  of  which  he  published  an  extract  in  1798,  under  the  titJe 
ot  The  Female  Vagrant.    In  regard  to  time  it  is  separated  from  tlMi 
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'scHptive  Sketches  by  a  span,  but  in  respect  of  merit  thej  are  parted 

a  gulf.  He  had  ceased  to  write  in  the  train  of  Pope,  and  composed 
the  stanza  of  his  later  favorite  Spenser.  There  is  an  exquisite  sim- 
city  and  polish  in  the  language,  equally  removed  from  the  bald  prat- 

of  many  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  the  turgid  verbosity  of  many 
ges  in  Tke  Excursion.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  poet  received 
egacy  of  900/.,  which  enabled  him  to  indulge  the  great  wish  of  his 
art  —  to  live  with  his  sister  Dorothy,  and  to  devote  himself  entirely 
poetry.  The  autumn  of  1795  found  them  settled  in  a  house  at  Race- 
"wn,  in  Dorsetshire.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  his  history  that, . 
ring  all  the  time  he  was  a  hotheaded,  intractable  rover,  he  had  lived 
ife  of  Spartan  virtue.  His  Hawkshead  training  had  inured  him  to 
ttage  board  and  lodging,  and  the  temptations  of  London  and  Paris 
.d  failed  to  allure  him  to  extravagance  or  vice.  His  temperance  and 
onomy  enabled  him  to  derive  more  benefit  from  the  above-men- 
med  small  bequest  than  would  have  accrued  to  poets  in  general  from 
'e  times  the  sum. 

Wordsworth  now  entered  upon  his  poetical  profession  by  paraphras- 
g  several  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  and  applying  them  to  the  abuses 
hich  he  conceived  to  reign  in  high  places.  These,  however,  he  never 
iblished.  His  second  experiment  was  the  tragedy  of  The  BordererSy 
hich  was  considered,  when  it  appeared,  an  unqualified  failure.  It 
as  in  June,  1797,  when  this  tragedy  ws,s  on  the  verge  of  completion, 
lat  its  first  critic  arrived  at  Racedown.  Coleridge  formed  a  close 
iendsbip  with  Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  and  the  following  year  they 
tarted  upon  a  tour  together  in  Germany.  To  furnish  funds  for  this 
oumey  the  two  friends  published  their  Lyrical  Ballads^  the  first  piece 
n  which  was  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  but  the  remaining  poems 
rere  all  by  Wordsworth.  Of  these,  three  or  four  were  in  Wordsworth's 
inest  manner  —  about  the  same  number  partly  good,  partly  puerile ; 
Lnd  the  remainder  belonged  to  a  class  all  but  universally  condemned. 

On  their  return  to  England  in  1798  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  settled 
It  Grasmere,  from  whence  they  afterwards  went  to  Allan  Bank,  and 
inally  in  1813  to  Rydal  Mount.  It  was  from  his  residence  in  this  dis- 
trict that  he  and  his  friends  Coleridge,  Southey,  De  Quincey,  and 
W'lson,  received  the  name  of  the  Lake  School,  He*  now  set  himself 
to  work,  both  by  precept  and  practice,  to  inculcate  those  peculiar  views 
of  poetry  which  are  mentioned  more  particularly  below,  and  which 
encountered  for  a  long  time  the  fierce  hostility  of  the  critics.  In  1799 
fee  commenced  The  Prelude^  which  was  not  published  in  full  till  after 
'ii*  death.  This  metrical  autobiography  is  valuable  because  it  pre- 
serves many  facts  and  opinions  which  might  otherwise  have  gone  unre« 
Wrded;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  bald  and  cumbrous  as  a  poem.  Ir* 
J8oo  he  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  Ballads,  Thirty-seven 
pieces  were  added  to  the  original  collection,  and  the  supplement  mate- 
■ially  increased  the  proportion  of  good  to  bad. 

The  year  1802  was  an  eventful  one  to  the  poet.  He  received  a  con- 
•^^lerable  accession  of  fortilne,  which  had  been  due  to  his  f-athar  ^1  <K* 
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time  of  his  (loath,  but  which  the  children  had  not  recovered  till  now, 
The  poet's  share  enabled  him  to  marry  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been 
loiiLj  attached,  Mary  Hutchinson,  his  sister's  friend.     In  1807  he  gan 
to  the  world  two  new  volumes  of  Poems,  which  contained  the  Soagd 
the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  and  many  more  of  his  choicest  piccesi 
Here  appeared  his  first  sonnets,  and  several  of  them  are  still  ranked 
among  his  happiest  efforts  in  that  department.     Wordsworth's  not 
publication  was  in  prose.     His  indignation  rose  at  the  grasping  tyran- 
ny of  Napoleon ;  and  in  1809  he  put  forth  a  pamphlet  against  the  Con- 
ven'ion  of  Cintra.    The  sentiments  were  spirit-stirring,  but  the  manner 
of  conveying  them  was  the  reverse,  and  his  protest  passed  unheeded. , 
His  great  work.  The  Excursion,  appeared  in  1814.     This  is  a  fragment 
of  a  projected  great  moral  epic,  discussing  and  solving  the  mightiest 
questions  concerning  God,  nature,  and  man,  our  moral  constitution,  I 
our  duties,  and  our  hopes.     Its  dramatic  interest  is  exceedingly  small;  I 
its  structure  is  very  inartificial;  and  the  characters  represented  in  it  are  | 
devoid  of  life  and  probability.    That  an  old  Scottish  pedler,  a  country 
clergyman,  and  a  disappointed  visionary,  should  reason  so  continuoiu- 
ly  and  so  sublimely  on  the  destinies  of  man,  is  in  itself  a  gross  want 
of  verisimilitude ;  and  the  purely  speculative  nature  of  their  intermint- 
ble  arguments, 

'       "  On  knowledge,  will,  and  fate," 

are  not  relieved  from  their  monotony  even  by  the  abundant  and  beau- 
tiful descriptions  and  the  pathetic  episodes  so  thickly  interspersed.  It 
is  Wordsworth,  too,  who  is  speaking  always  and  alone ;  there  is  no 
variety  of  language,  none  of  the  shock  and  vivacity  of  intellectual 
wrestling;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  so  sublime  are  the  subjects  on  which 
they  reason,  so  lofty  and  seraphic  is  their  tone,  and  so  deep  a  glow  of 
humanity  is  perceptible  throughout,  that  no  reader,  but  such  as  seek  in 
poetry  for  mere  food  for  the  curiosity  and  imagination,  can  study  this 
grand  composition  without  ever-increasing  reverence  and  delight. 

In  1815  appeared  The  White  Doe  of  Ry  1st  one,  the  only  narrative 
poem  of  any  length  which  Wordsworth  ever  wrote.  The  incidents  are 
of  a  simple  and  exceedingly  mournful  kind;  turning  chiefly  on  the 
complete  ruin  of  a  north-country  family  in  the  civil  wars:  but  the 
atmosphere  of  mystical  and  supernatural  influences  in  which  the 
personages  move,  the  superhuman  purity  and  unearthliness  of  the 
diaracters,  and  above  all  the  part  played  in  the  action  by  the  white 
doe,  which  gives  name  to  the  work,  —  all  these  things  contribute  to 
communicate  to  the  production  a  fantastic,  unreal,  and  somewhat 
affected  air.  Peter  Bell  \\7x&  published  in  1819,  and  was  received  with 
a  shout  of  ridicule.  The  hierophant  had  neglected  no  precaution  to 
provoke  the  sneers  of  the  profane.  He  stated  in  the  dedication  that  the 
work  had  been  completed  twenty  years,  and  that  he  had  continued  cor^ 
recting  it  in  the  interval  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in 
our  national  literature.  An  announcement  so  well  calculated  to  awaken 
the  highest  expectation  was  foWovredby  a  \iTo\o%\3Lfi  vcvore  puerile  thU 
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ling  which  ever  proceeded  from  a  man  with  a  fiftieth  part  of  his 
The  work  is  meant  to  be  serious,  and  is  certainly  not  facetious, 
*re  is  so  much  farcical  absurdity  of  detail  and  language  that  the 
is  revolted.    This  poem  was  followed  by  The  Wagoner,  which 
not  more  successful.     Wordsworth's  whole  returns  from  his  litera-  ■ 
Lbors  up  to  1819  had  not  amounted  to  140/. ;  but  through  the  influ-i 
of  Lord  Lonsdale,  he  had  been  appointed  in  1813  distributor  of 
^*^ps  for  the  County  of  Westmoreland,  which  brought  him  about 
^  a  year ;  and  it  was  between  1830  and  1840  that  the  flood  which 
'^^ted  him  into  favor  rose  to  its  height.     Scott  and  Byron  had  in  suc- 
'^ion  entranced  the  world.    They  had  now  withdrawn,  and  no  third 
^^  arose  to  demand  homage.     It  was  in  the  lull  which  ensued  that 
i  less  thrilling  notes  of  the  Lake  bard  obtained  a  hearing.     It  was 
'^^hg  this  time  that  he  published  his  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets  and  I'ar^ 
revisited,  and  in  1842  he  brought  forth  a  complete  collection  of 
poems.     His  fame  was  now  firmly  established.     On  the  death  of 
»uthey  in  1843  he  was  made  Poet-Laureate.     He  died  on  April  23, 
tjo,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  eightieth  year. 
»^      §  2.  The  poetry  of  Wordsworth  has  passed  through  two  phases  of 
^^ticism,  in  the  first  of  which  his  defects  were  chiefly  noted,  and  in  the 
^^cond  his  merits.    Already  we  have  arrived  at  the  third  era,  when  the 
*Viajority  of  readers  are  just  to  both.    An  acute  critic,  to  whom  we  have 
^een  much  indebted  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  poet's  life  and  works, 
j^ves  the  fairest  estimate  that  has  appeared  of  Wordsworth's  poetry 
*•  It  is  constantly  asserted  that  he  effected  a  reform  in  the  language  ot 
poetry,  that  he  found  the  public  bigoted  to  a  vicious  and  flowery  dic- 
tion, which  seemed  to  mean  a  great  deal  and  really  meant  nothing, 
and  that  he  led  them  back  to  sense  and  simplicity.    The  claim  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  fanciful  assumption,  refuted  by  the  facts  of  literary  history. 
Feebler  poetasters  were  no  doubt  read  when  Wordsworth  began  to 
write  than  would  now  command  an  audience,  however  small :  but  they 
had  no  real  hold  upon  the  public,  and  Cowper  was  the  only /<?/«/«/ 
bard  of  the  day.     His  masculine  and  unadorned  English  was  relished 
in  every  cultivated  circle  in  the  land,  and  Wordsworth  was  the  child, 
and  not  the  father,  of  a  reaction,  which,  after  all,  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated.    Goldsmith  was  the  most  celebrated  of  Cowper's  immediate 
predecessors,  and  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  The  Deserted  Village 
and  The  Traveller  2ire  among  the  specimens  of  inane  phraseology.  Burns 
had  died  before  Wordsworth  had  attracted  notice.    The  wonderful  Peas- 
ant's performances  were  admired  by  none  more  than  by  Wordsworth 
himself:  were  they  not  already  far  more  popular  than  the  Lake-poet's 
have  ever  been  —  or  ever  will  be?  and  were  they,  in  any  respect  or  de- 
gree, tinged  with  the  absurdities  of  the  Hay  ley"  school?  When  we  come 
forward  we  find  that  the  men   of  the  generation  were  Scott,  Byron, 
Moore,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  and  one  or  two  others.    Wordsworth  himself 
was  little  read  in  comparison,  and  if  he  had  anything  to  do  with  weaning 
the  public  from  their  vitiated  predilections,  it  must  have  been  through 
his  influence  on  these  more  popular  poets,  vrVvost  >notVs  x^Y^^^^xvVft.^'vxA 
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reigning  taste  of  the  time.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  ftiti 
a  single  one  of  them  had  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  the  Iji 
Ballads  or  TAe  Excursion.  .  .  .  Whatever  influence  Woi 
may  have  exercised  on  poetic  style,  be  it  great  or  small,  was  bji 
ing  in  practice  from  the  principles  of  composition  for  which  be 
tended.  Both  his  theory,  and  the  poems  which  illustrate  it, 
to  this  hour  to  be  all  but  universally  condemned.  He  resolved  to^ 
as  the  lower  oiders  talked ;  and  though  where  the  poor  are  the  i] 
ers  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  strict  dramatic  propriety,  thesj 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  serious  poetry.  Wordsworth's  rule 
stop  at  the  wording  of  dialogues.  He  maintained  that  the  coll 
Hcguage  of  rustics  was  the  most  philosophical  and  enduring 
the  dictionary  affords,  and  the  fittest  for  verse  of  every  descri;t 
Any  one  who  mixes  with  the  common  people  .can  decide  for  hii 
whether  their  conversation  is  wont  to  exhibit  more  propriety  of! 
guage  than  the  sayings  of  a  Johnson  or  the  speeches  of  a  Buiic 
it  were  really  the  case,  it  would  follow  that  literary  cultivation  ii 
evil,  and  that  we  ought  to  learn  English  of  our  ploughboys,  and 
of  our  Shakspearcs  and  Miltons.  But  there  can  be  no  risk  in  assextk^ 
that  the  vocabulary  of  rustics  is  rude  and  meagre,  and  their  discoo*^ 
negligent,  diifuse,  and  weak.  The  vulgarisms,  which  are  the  moi 
racy,  vigorous,  and  characteristic  part  of  their  speech,  Wordsirortk 
admitted  must  be  dropped,  and  either  he  must  have  substituted  equiv* 
lent  expressions,  when  the  language  ceases  to  be  that  of  the  poor,  a 
he  must  have  put  up  with  a  stock  of  words  which,  after  all  these  de 
ductions,  would  have  been  scarcely  more  copious  than  that  of  a  Sonti 
Sea  savage.  When  his  finest  verse  is  brought  to  the  test  of  his  prii 
ciple,  they  agree  no  better  than  light  and  darkness.  Here  is  hiswi 
of  describing  the  effects  of  the  pealing  organ  in  King's  College  Chap 
with  its  *  self-poised  roof,  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells :  *  — 

*  But  from  the  arms  of  silence  —  list !  O  list !  — 
The  music  bursteth  into  second  life ; 
The  notes  luxuriate,  every  stone  is  kissed 
With  sound,  or  ghost  of  sound,  in  mazy  strife ! ' 

"  This  is  to  write  like  a  splendid  poet,  but  it  is  not  to  write  as  nis 
talk.  A  second  canon  laid  down  by  Wordsworth  was,  that  poetic  i 
tion  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  all  respects  the  same  with  the  language 
prose ;  and  as  prose  has  a  wide  range,  and  numbers  among^  its  trium 
such  luxuriant  eloquence  as  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  principle 
just,  would  be  no  less  available  for  the  advocates  of  ornamental  v( 
than  for  the  defence  of  the  homely  style  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads, 
the  proposition  is  certainly  too  broadly  stated,  and,  though  the  ar 
ment  holds  good  for  the  adversary,  because  the  phraseology  whicl 
not  too  rich  for  prose  can  never  be  considered  too  tawdry  for  poe 
yet  it  will  not  warrant  the  conclusions  of  Wordsworth,  that  poetry  she 
never  rise  above  prose,  or  disdain  to  descend  to  its  lowest  level/  ♦ 

*  Quarterlt/  RetieWf  vol.  xcii.  p.  233  seq. 
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Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772-1834)  was  born  at  Ottery* 
irj,  in  Devonshire,  October  31,  1772.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at 
ly  age,  and  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital ;  from  whence  h* 
ded  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  never  took  his  degree, 
J  the  University  in  his  second  year  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  occa- 
,  it  is  said,  by  unrequited  love,  and  enlisting  in  the  15th  Dra- 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Comberbatch.  One  of  the  oificers, 
ig  his  real  history,  communicated  with  his  friends,  by  whom  his 
T%t  was  at  once  effected.  After  this  adventure  he  formed  a 
i  for  emigrating  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  in  North 
:a,  and  there  founding  a  model  republic,  with  a  community  of 
from  which  all  selfishness  was  to  be  banished.  He  found  in 
ly  and  some  other  young  men,  as  ardent  and  inexperienced  at 
f,  warm  support ;  but  the  "  Pantisocracy,"  as  Coleridge  called  it, 
not  be  carried  into  effect  from  want  of  funds.  Coleridge  then 
his  attention  to  literature.  He  had  been  introduced  to  Joseph 
a  benevolent  bookseller  at  Bristol,  who  gave  him  thirty  guineas 
>maU  volume  of  poems,  which  were  published  in  1794.  In  the 
ng  year  the  poet  married  Miss  Sarah  Fricker  of  Bristol,  a  sister 
they's  wife.  At  this  time  he  contributed  verses  to  one  of  the 
n  papers.  Another  volume  of  poems  appeared  in  1796.  During 
ee  first  years  after  his  marriage  he  lived  in  Wordsworth's  neigh-s 
•d,  and  his  share  in  the  celebrated  Lyrical  Ballads,  published  in 
las  been  already  mentioned.  At  this  period  also  his  tragedy, 
se,  was  written.  In  1798  Coleridge  visited  Germany,  where  he 
[  the  language  and  literature.  After  his  return  he  again  took  up 
>de  in  the  Lake  District,  near  Wordsworth  and  Southey.  He 
ntributed  to  some  periodicals,  and  wrote  both  on  politics  and 
ire.  In  1810  he  quitted  the  Lakes,  leaving  his  wife  and  children 
dependent  upon  Southey,  —  a  striking  illustration  of  his  well- 
indifference  to  personal  and  pecuniary  obligations.  He  then 
)  his  residence  in  London,  finding  a  home  in  the  house  of  Mi*, 
n  at  Highgate,  where  he  died,  July  25,  1834. 
The  literary  character  of  Coleridge  resembles  some  vast  but 
bed  palace;  all  is  gigantic,  beautiful,  and  rich,  but  nothing  is 
te,  nothing  compact.  He  was  all  his  days,  from  his  youth  to  Ins 
laboring,  meditating,  projecting;  and  yet  all  that  he  has  left  us 
I  painful  character  of  imperfection.  His  mind  was  eminently 
r,  tinged  with  that  incapacity  for  acting  which  forms  the  charac- 
of  the  German  intellect;  his  genius  was  multiform,  many-sided; 
-  this  reason,  perhaps,  could  not  at  once  seize  upon  the  right 
)f  view.  No  man,  probably,  ever  existed  who  thought  more, 
iore  intensely,  than  Coleridge;  few  ever  possessed  a  vaster 
y  of  learning  and  knowledge ;  and  yet  how  little  has  he  given  us, 
er  how  few  of  his  works  are  in  any  way  worthy  of  the  undoubted 
r  of  his  genius !  Materials,  indeed,  he  has  left  us  in  enormouv 
y  —  a  store  of  thoughts  and  principles,  particularly  in  th6 
nent  of  aesthetics  cience  —  golden  tnass^^  oi  Tt«kSOTi^  ^\'CaRx  '^•^xoi^ 

3*' 
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fully  sifted  from  the  rubbish  of  obscure  and  forgotten  authors,  o 
up  ^rom  the  rich  depths  of  his  own  mind ;  but  these  are  still  in  tlie 
of  raw  materials,  or  only  partially  worked. 

He  began  life  as  a  Unitarian  and  republican ;  his  intellectual  p 
were  chiefly  formed  in  the  transcendental  schools  of  Germany,  I 
ultimately  became  from  conviction  a  most  sincere  adherent  to  the 
trines  of  the  Anglican  church,  and  an  enthusiastic  defender  o 
monarchical  constitution.  Though  the  lyrics  to  which  we  have  al 
(the  finest  of  which  are  the  odes  On  the  Departing  Tear,  anc 
supposed  to  be  written  At  Sunrise  in  the  Valley  of  Chamoum 
somewhat  injured  by  their  air  of  effort,  they  are  indubitably  woi 
singular  richness  and  exquisitely  melodized  language.  In  his 
lation  of  Schiller's  Wallenstein  Coleridge  was  most  successful, 
almost  all  readers  it  will  forever  have  the  charm  of  an  original 
Indeed,  many  beautiful  parts  of  the  translation  are  exclusive 
property  of  the  English  poet,  who  used  a  manuscript  copy  of  tb 
man  text  before  its  publication  by  the  author.  Although  he  h 
scrupled  in  some  instances  to  open  out  the  hint  of  the  origina 
even  to  g^aft  new  thoughts  upon  it,  his  translation  is,  in  thi 
and  highest  sense  of  that  term,  pre-eminently  faithful.  That  Col 
had  no  power  of  true  dramatic  creation  is  strongly  proved  1 
tragedy  of  The  Remorse,  in  which,  in  spite  of  very  striking  featu 
character  (as  in  Ordonio),  and  a  multitude  of  incidents  of  the 
violent  kind,  he  has  not  produced  a  drama  which  either  excites  cu 
or  moves  any  strong  degree  of  pity.  What  is  most  beautiful 
work  is  all  pure  description,  and  in  no  sense  advances  the  act 
exhibits  human  passions.  It  is  strange,  perhaps,  but  yet  by  no 
unintelligible,  that  a  man  who  was  so  unsuccessful  in  creating  era 
of  a  theatrical  kind  should  have  been  a  most  consummate  critic 
dramatic  productions  of  others.  Till  he  wrote,  deep  and  unive 
had  been  the  admiring  love  —  almost  the  adoration  — of  the  Engl 
Shakspeare,  there  still  remained,  in  their  judgment,  something  ( 
de  haul  en  has  tone  which  characterizes  all  the  criticisms  antei 
Coleridge's  Lectures  on  Shakspeare,  Coleridge  first  showed  tl 
creator  of  Hamlet  and  Othello  was  not  only  the  greatest  genii 
also  the  most  consummate  artist,  that  ever  existed.  Nothing  ca 
us  a  higher  opinion  of  the  nobility  of  Coleridge's  mind  than  tl 
that  he  was  the  first  to  make  some  approach  to  the  discovery  of 
laws  which,  expressly  or  intuitively,  governed  the  evolutions 
Shakspearian  drama  —  that  he  possessed  a  soul  vast  enough 
enough,  multiform  enough,  to  give  us  some  faint  idea  of  the  < 
sions,  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  of  that  huge  sea  o: 
and  beauty. 

Of  the  poems  by  which  Coleridge  is  best  known,  both  in  Ei 

and  abroad,   the  most  universally  read  is  undoubtedly  The  A 

Mariner,  a  wild,  mystical,  phantasmagoric  narrative,  most  picture 

related  in  the  old  English  ballad  measure,  and  in  language  to  wh 

t^  of  antiquity  is  skUfuWy  gVvwi  vcv  «tA\xi\T2^^^fc  Yv^xroaxv.^  Nulth  the 
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1  character  of  the  events.    The  whole  poem  is  a  splendid  dream, 
ing  the  ear  with  the  strange  and  floating  melodies  of  sleep,  and  the 

2  with  a  shifting,  vaporous  succession  of  fantastic  images,  gloomy  or 
liant. 

rhe  poem  of  Christahel^  and  the  fragment  called  Kthla  Khan,  are 
the  same  mystic,  unreal  character :  indeed,  Coleridge  asserted  tlia* 
t  latter  was  actually  composed  in  a  dream  —  an  affirmation  which  ma^ 
11  be  believed,  for  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  unintelligible  than  the 
neral  run  of  dreams.  It  is  a  dream,  perhaps ;  but  it  is  an  of  turn 
Wiflf  — "  aegri  somnium  " — without  so  much  as  that  faint  coherency 
&ich  even  a  dream  must  have  to  give  pleasure  in  a  picture  or  in  a 
«m.  Like  everything  that  Coleridge  ever  wrote,  the  versification  is 
quisite.  His  language  puts  on  every  form,  it  expresses  ^wtry  sound ; 
t  almost  writes  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear.  But  in  Christabel,  which 
IS  some  slight  pretension  to  be  an  intelligible  narrative,  or,  at  least, 
urt  of  an  intelligible  narrative,  the  mixture  of  two  realities  is  not  har- 
oniously  subordinated ;  and  the  effect  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  the  poem 
*  a  work  of  art.  In  point  of  completeness,  exquisite  harmony  of  feel- 
.g,  and  unsurpassable  grace  of  imagery  and  language,  Coleridge  has 
It  nothing  superior  to  the  charming  little  poem  entitled  Love,  or 
*€fievteve, 

$  6.  Coleridge  takes  rank  also  as  a  psychologist,  moralist,  and  gen- 
pal  philosopher.  The  Friend,  the  JLay  Sermon,  the  Aids  to  Reflection, 
nd  the  Church  and  State,  are  works  which  have  exercised  a  great 
ifluence  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  his  generation.  But  his 
hief  reputation  through  life  was  founded  less  upon  his  writings  than 
pon  his  conversation,  or  rather  what  may  be  called  his  conversational 
ratory,  which  must  have  resembled  those  disquisitions  of  the  Greek 
^losophers,  of  which  the  dialogues  of  Plato  give  some  idea.  It  is 
p  his  innumerable  fragments,  in  his  rich  but  desultory  remains  (pub- 
■hed  posthumously  under  the  title  of  Table  Talk),  in  casual  remarks 
cribbled  like  Sibylline  leaves,  often  on  the  margin  of  borrowed  books, 
ind  in  imperfectly-reported  conversations,  that  we  must  look  for  proofs 
>f  Coleridge's  immense  but  incompletely  recorded  powers.  From  a 
areful  study  of  these  we  shall  conceive  a  high  admiration  of  his  genius, 
ind  a  deep  regret  at  the  fragmentary  and  desultory  manifestations  of 
Ids  powers.  We  shall  also  appreciate  the  vastness  and  multiform  char- 
Icterof  a  mind  to  which  nothing  was  too  difficult,  or  too  obscure;  & 
•oble  tone  of  moral  dignity  "  softened  into  beauty "  by  the  largest 
qrmpathy,  and,  above  ail,  an  admirable  catholicity  of  taste,  which 
toald  unerringly  pitch  upon  what  was  beautiful  and  true,  and  find  its 
fokulum  in  all  schools,  all  writers ;  perceiving,  as  it  were  intuitively, 
the  value  and  the  charm  of  the  most  unpromising  books  and  systems. 

S  6.  Robert  Southey  (1774-1843)  was  born  on  August  12,  1774,  at 
bristol,  where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  draper,  but  most 
of  his  early  childhood  was  spent  with  his  mother's  family.  While 
Ihring  with  his  aunt,  Miss  Tyler,  he  made  the  ace  uaintance  of  every 
Idor  of  merit  who  oune  to  Bristol  or  Bath,  and  Yv^  \i^can\^  ^vxa^  vtv\^ 
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Bunt*8  persuasion  that  there  was  only  one  thing  grander  than 
great  tragic  actor — and  that  was,  to  be  a  great  author  of  tr 
He  was  sent  to  Westminster  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  he  had 
proper  classical  training  previously,  and  the  defect  was  never 
After  spending  four  ^'ears  at  Westminster  he  was  expelled  for 
an  art!  *1e  against  flogging  in  public  schools,  which  appeared  in 
Flagcllanty  a  periodical  commenced  by  Southej  and  his  firiend 
schoolfellow,   Grosvenor  Bedford.      The  foUoMring  year  he  went 
Oxford,  and  was  entered  at  Balliol.    At  the  University  he  made  one 
two  fitful  efforts  to  read  Tacitus  and  Homer,  but  speedily  reti 
the  attempt.    His  hope  of  being  able  to  assist  his  family  cfaielj 
pended  upon  his  taking  Orders,  but  his  religious  opinions 
him  from  entering  the  Church.     He  lingered  at  Oxford, 
what  to  do,  until  Coleridge  appeared  with  his  scheme  of  **  Fani 
already  related.     Quitting   Oxford,    Southey    attempted  to  raw 
authorship  funds  for  ^he  American  scheme,  and  in  1794  published 
Bath,  in  conjunction  with  Robert  Lovell,  a  small  volume  of 
which  brought  neither  fame  nor  profit.     His  chief  reliance,  h 
was  on  his  epic  poem  yoan  of  Arc,  which  had  been  composed  in 
weeks  in  1793.     He  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  bookseller 
inexperienced  and  as  ardent  as  himself.    This  was  Joseph  Cotti^v 
Bristol,  the  patron  of- Coleridge,  who  offered  fifty  guineas  forthecoff 
right.    The  work  required  much  correction,  and  in  the  mean  time,! 
order  to  defray  the  immediate  expenses  of  subsistence,  Southcj  p^ 
lectures  on  History  at  Bristol.    At  this  time  he  was  often  unable  to  pi^ 
for  a  dinner,  and  in  1795  he  was  compelled  by  want  to  return  to 
mother's  house.     In  November  of  the  same  year  Southey  accomp 
his  uncle  to  Lisbon.     On  the  morning  of  his  departure  he  secwtf 
united  himself  to  Miss  Fricker,  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  forw* 
time  been  engaged,  thus  frustrating  one  portion  of  his  uncle's  infc* 
tions  in  taking  him  out,  which  had  been  to  break  oflT  an  aj^aitt^ 
hopeless  engagement.    After  an  absence  of  six  months  Southey  * 
turned,  and  immediately  commenced  that  life  of  patient  literary  ** 
from  which  he  never  swerved  again  while  health  and  intellect  rein»i^ 
He  had  from  the  outset  an  allowance  of  160/.  a  year,  from  his  fri» 
Mr.  Wynn,  till  he  had  obtained  for  him  a  pension  of  equal  value  ^ 
the  Government.    Yet,  with  his  talents  and  industry,  he  was  copst^^ 
on  the  verge  of  poverty,  and  not  even  his  philosophy  and  hopeful • 
were  always  proof  against  the  difficulties  of  his  porition.    In  180-* 
took  up  his  residence  at  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  in  Cumber^ 
where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.     From  1^ 
a  sceptic  and  a  republican,  he  became  a  firm  believer  in  Christist^ 
and  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  English  Church  and  Constitution; 
many  of  his  works  and  essays  in  the  Quarterly  Review  were  yir^ 
in  defence  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church.     In  181 
was  appointed  Poet-Laureate,  and  in  1835  received  a  pension  of  30^ 
year  from  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.    During  the  last 
yestrs  of  his  life,  he  had  sunk  \t\lo  a  %\3A£  o^  \vo^\^%^  vcc&sw:^\Vj. 
died  March  21,  1843. 
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7.  Southej's  literary  activity  was  prodigious.  The  list  of  his 
:t:ings,  publisheJ  under  his  own  name,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
'■^  volumes.  In  addition  to  these  he  contributed  to  the  Annual  Re 
"zv  fifty-two  articles,  to  the  Foreign  Quarterly  three,  to  the  Quarterly 
i^ty-four.  The  composition  of  these  works  was  a  small  part  of  the 
•or  they  involved :  they  are  all,  even  to  his  poems,  books  of  research,  * 
ich  obliged  him  to  turn  over  numerous  volumes  for  the  production 
^ne. 

^oan  of  Arc,  the  earliest  of  his  long  poems,  was  a  juvenile  produc- 
XI  published  in  1795.  It  was  received  with  favor  by  most  of  the  criti- 
l  journals  on  account  of  the  republican  doctrines  which  it  espoused. 
|«  critics  praised  the  poetry  for  the  sake  of  the  principles,  and  the 
l^lic,  who  rejected  the  principles,  accepted  the  verdict.  Madoc,  which 
Ls  completed  in  1799,  was  not  given  to  the  world  till  1805.  Upon  this 
^m  he  was  contented  to  rest  his  fame.  It  is  founded  on  one  of  the 
ast  absurd  legends  connected  with  the  early  history  of  America. 
ttdoc  is  a  Welsh  prince  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  is  represented  as 
ilking  the  discovery  of  the  Western  world ;  and  his  contests  with  the 
Cxicans,  and  ultimate  conversion  of  thai  people  from  their  cruel 
olatry,  form  the  main  action  of  the  poem,  which,  like  Joan  of  Arc, 

mitten  in  blank  verse.  The  poet  thus  had  at  his  disposal  the  rich 
ore  of  picturesque  scenery,  manners,  and  wonderful  adventure  to  be 
►Tind  in  the  Spanish  narratives  of  the  exploits  of  Columbus,  Pizarro, 
«ites,  and  the  Conquestadors.  But  the  victories  which  are  so  won- 
srfiil,  when  related  as  gained  over  the  Mexicans  by  the  comparatively 
>ell-anned  Spaniards  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  are  per- 
icdy  incredible  when  attributed  to  a  band  of  savages  little  superior  in 
t?ilization  and  the  art  of  war  to  the  people  they  invaded.  Though 
ic  poem  is  crowded  with  scenes  of  more  than  possible  splendor  —  of 
iore  than  human  cruelty,  courage,  and  superstition  —  the  effect  is 
iagularly  languid;  and  the  exaggeration  of  prowess  and  sufierlng 
foduces  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  as  the  extravagance  of  fiction 
B  the  two  Oriental  poems  which  we  shall  next  notice. 

TAaiadawsLS  published  in  1801,  and  the  Curse  of  Kehama  in  1810. 
tetk  these  poems  are,  in  their  subjects,  wild,  extravagant,  unearthly, 
ill  of  supernatural  machinery,  but  of  a  kind  as  difficult  to  manage 
rilh  effect  as  at  first  sight  splendid  and  attractive.  Thalaba  is  a  tale 
f  Arabian  enchantment,  full  of  magicians,  dragons,  hippogriffs,  and 
lonsters.  In  Kehama  the  poet  has  selected  for  his  groundwork  the 
till  more  unmanageable  mythology  of  the  Hindoos  —  a  vast,  inco- 
iereQt,  and  clumsy  structure  of  superstition,  more  hopelessly  unadapted  ^ 
5  the  purposes  of  poetry  than  even  the  Fetishism  of  the  savages  of 
Africa.  The  poems  are  written  in  an  irregular  and  wandering  species 
i  rhythm  —  the  Thalaba  altogether  without  rhyme ;  and  the  language 
tbounds  in  an  affected  simplicity  and  perpetual  obtrusion  of  vulgar 
md  puerile  phraseologj'.  The  works  have  a  most  painful  air  of  laxity. 
Bid  a  want  of  intellect)  al  bone  and  muscle.  There  are  many  passages 
1^  gorgeous   description,   and   many  proofs   of  ^Hi«.vf>A  ^^snkts  ^:^!^ 
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imagination;  but  the  persons  and  adventures  are  so  supema 
completely  out  of  the  circle  of  human  sympath  es»  both  irt 
umphs  and  sufl'erings,  and  they  are  so  scrupulously  divested  a 
passions  and  circumstances  of  humanity,  that  these  gorge( 
ambitious  works  produce  on  us  the  impression  of  a  splendid  bu 
stantial  nightmare :  they  are  the  vast  disjointed  visions  of  fi 
delirium.  In  Tkalaba  we  have  a  series  of  adventures,  encoun 
nn  Arabian  hero  who  fights  with  demons  and  enchanters,  an 
overthrows  the  dominion  of  the  powers  of  evil  in  the  Domda 
ems,  "under  the  roots  of  the  ocean."  It  is  more  extravagj 
anything  in  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights :  "  indeed  it  is 
but  a  quintessence  of  all  the  puerile  and  monstrous  fictions  of 
fancy.  In  the  Oriental  legends  these  extravagances  are  pai 
and  even  characteristic ;  for  in  them  we  take  into  account  the 
and  wonder-loving  character  of  the  audience  to  which  such 
inventions  were  addressed,  and  we  remember  that  they  are  s 
in  the  books  of  the  East,  over  a  much  greater  surface,  so 
whereas  here  we  have  them  all  consolidated  into  one  mass  o 
rent  monstrosity.  We  miss,  too,  the  exquisite  glimpses  affor 
those  tales  of  the  common  and  domestic  life  of  the  East.  The 
like  everything  of  Southey's,  exhibit  an  incredible  amount  o 
rious  learning;  but  it  is  learning  generally  rather  curious  th 
ble,  and  it  is  not  vivified  by  any  truly  genial,  harmonizing 
originality. 

In  the  volume  of  metrical  tales,  which  appeared  in  the  in 
tween  the  publication  of  these  poems,  as  in  general  in  his  mir 
Southey  exhibits  a  degree  of  vigor  and  originality  of  thought 
we  look  in  vain  in  his  longer  works.  Some  of  his  legends, 
from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  (in  which  languages  Sout 
proficient),  or  from  the  obscurer  stores  of  the  Latin  chroni< 
Middle  Ages,  or  the  monkish  legends  of  the  saints,  are  ver^ 
and  characteristically  written.  •  The  author's  spirit  was  stron 
dary;  and  he  has  caught  the  true  accent,  not  of  heroic  an< 
tradition,  but  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  monastic  tim< 
of  his  minor  original  poems  have  great  tenderness  and  simp 
of  thought,  though  often  injured  by  a  studied  meanness  and 
ness  of  expression ;  for  the  fatal  error  of  the  school  to  whi 
longed  was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  a  theory  that  the  real 
phraseology  of  the  common  people  was  better  adapted  to  the 
3f  poetry  than  the  language  of  cultivated  and  educated  men. 

Kehama  was  followed,  at  an  interval  of  four  years,  by  Rod 
Last  of  the  Goths.,  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  and  of  a  much  mo 
and  credible  character  than  its  predecessors.  The  subject  is 
ishment  and  repentance  of  the  last  Gothic  King  of  Spain,  wh 
oppressions,  and  in  particular  an  insult  offered  to  the  virtue  of 
daughter  of  Count  Julian,  incited  that  noble  to  betray  his  c 
the  Moors.  The  general  insurrection  of  the  Spaniards  aga 
Mo$iem  oppressors,  the  exploits  of   tUe  vUw^Ulou^  Pelayo^ 
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r-pearance  of  Roderick  at  the  great  battle  which  put  an  end  to  the 
(i^ dominion,  form  the  materials  of  the  action.  The  King,  in  the 
»l3ise  of  a  hermit,  figures  in  most  of  the  scenes ;  and  his  agonizing 
^ntance  for  his  past  crimes,  and  humble  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
the  key-note  or  prevailing  tone  of  the  work.  Though  free  from 
Injudicious  employment  of  supernatural  machinery,  and  though 
'taining  some  descriptions  of  undeniable  merit,  and  several  scenes 
fiowerful  tenderness  and  pathos,  there  is  the  same  want  of  reality 
I  human  interest  which  characterizes  his  other  poems. 
!Tie  tone  of  Southey's  poems  in  general  is  too  uniformly  ecstatic  and 
ftoizing.  His  personages,  like  his  scenes,  have  something  unreal, 
iQtom-like,  dreamy:  they  are  often  beautiful,  but  it  is  the  beauty 
:  of  the  earth,  or  even  of  the  clouds,  but  of  the  mirage  and  the 
ta  Morgana.  His  robe  of  inspiration  sits  gracefully  and  majestically 
in  him,  but  it  is  too  voluminous  in  its  folds,  and  too  heavy  in  itf! 
geous  texture,  for  the  motion  of  real  existence :  he  is  never  "  suc- 
ct  for  speed,"  and  his  flowing  drapery  obstructs  and  embarrasses 
steps.  He  has /ower,  but  not /brc^ :  his  genius  is  rather  passive 
n  active. 

)a  being  appointed  poet-laureate,  Southey  paid  his  tribute  of  Court 
Jation  with  an  eagerness  and  regularity  which  showed  how  complete 
(  his  conversion  from  the  political  faith  of  his  youthful  days.  A 
vert  is  generally  a  fanatic ;  and  Southey's  laureate  odes  exhibit  a 
ce,  passionate,  controversial  hatred  of  his  former  liberal  opinions 
ich  gives  interest  even  to  the  ambitious  monotony,  the  convulsive 
iiocrity,  of  his  official  IjTics.  In  one  of  them,  the  Vision  of  yudg- 
ft,  he  has  essayed  to  revive  the  hexameter  in  English  verse.  This 
eriment,  tried  in  so  many  languages,  and  with  such  indifferent  suc- 
I,  had  been  attempted  by  Gabriel  Harvey  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
;  the  universal  ridicule  which  hailed  Southey's  attempt  was  excited 
»  as  much  by  the  absurdity  of  the  metre  as  by  the  extravagant  flat* 
'  of  the  poem  itself.  The  deification,  or  rather  beatification,  of 
►rge  III.  drew  from  Byron  some  of  the  severest  strokes  of  his  irre- 
ible  ridicule,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  severely  revenging 
n  Southey  some  of  the  attacks  of  the  laureate  upon  his  principlesr 
poetry. 

8*  Southey's  prose  works  are  very  numerous,  and  valuable  on 
mnt  of  their  learning;  but  the  little  I^tye  of  Nelson,  written  to 
ish  young  seamen  with  a  simple  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  Eng- 
Ts  greatest  naval  hero,  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  for  the 
ection  of  its  style.  In  his  other  works  —  the  principal  of  which 
The  Book  of  the  Church,  The  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals,  The 
5  of  Wesley,  a  History  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  Peninsular  War  —  we 
the  same  admirable  art  of  clear,  vigorous  English,  and  no  less 
strong  prejudice,  violent  political  and  literary  partiality,  and  a  tone 
laughty,  acrimonious,  arrogant  self-confidence,  which  so  much 
act  from  his  many  excellent  qualities  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man,  his 
srity,  his  learning,  his  conscientiousness,  and  his  natural  benevof* 
e  of  (Aaractcr, 
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OTHEB  l-OirrS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTUBY. 

Samttsi.  IloaEBS  (17G3-1855)  iras  born  at  New- 
Ington  Qreen,  a  auborb  of  Lot  don.  After  a  care- 
ftal  private  education  he  was  placed,  while  yet  a  lad, 
In  his  father's  banking-house  to  learn  the  business, 
in  which  he  afterwards  became  a  nominal  partner. 
In  the  eAJoyment  of  large  wealth  and  ample  leisure, 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  society  of  men  distinguished  in  politics, 
literature,  and  art.  His  chief  works  are  the  Pleas- 
mm  of  Memory^  published  in  1782;  Human  Life,  in 
1810;  and  Italif,  in  1822.  His  poetry  is  highly 
finished,  but  not  characterized  by  much  power  or 
Imngination. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  Lisle  Bowies  (1762-1850)  was 
bom  at  King's  Sutton,  on  the  borders  of  Northarop- 
lonshire.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
«nd  Trini^  College,  Oxford.  In  1806  he  obtained 
the  valuable  living  of  Bremhlll,  in  Wiltshire.  He 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  Arora  the  great  influence  which  his 
poetry  appears  to  have  exercised  over  the  produc 
tions  ofColeridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey.  His 
SomteU,  his  Mvsionary  qf  the  Andes,  and  his  Vil- 
lage Veree  Book,  are  among  the  best  of  his 
works. 

Rev.  Chables  Wolfe  (1791-1823)  was  bom  in 
Ireland.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  lines  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
published  in  1817.  His  literary  compositions  were 
collected  and  published  in  182S. 

Beb^aep  Babton  (1784-1848)  was  a  member  of 
ibe  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  amount  of  attention 
whidi  he  attracted  is  perhaps  mainly  owing  to  the 
then  unusual  phenomenon  which  he  presented  of  a 
Quaker  poet— the  title,  indeed,  by  which  he  came 
to  be  commonly  known.  He  published  a  volume 
of  Metrical  Effusions  in  1812;  Napoleon  and  other 
/*oenis,1822;  Poetic  Figih,182ii  Devotional  Verses, 
1826.  Numerous  other  pieces  appeared  separately 
and  in  magazines. 

James  Montoomebt  (1771-1854),  educated  by 
the  Moravians  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  wrote  many 
poems  while  yet  a  boy,  but  first  attracted  public 
attention  by  2%e  Wanderer  in  Switxerland,  pub- 
lished in  1806,  which,  though  not  exhibiting  much 
power,  is  written  in  very  melodious  verse.  His 
•ubsequent  poems  were  The  West  IhUies  (1800),  The 
World  b^ore  the  Flood  (1812),  Greenland  (1810), 
•nd  The  Pelican  Island  and  other  Poems  (1827). 

James  SMirn  (1775-1830),  known  best  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother  Horace,  wrote  clever  paro- 
dies and  criticisms  in  the  Picnic,  the  London 
lleview,  and  the  Monthly  Mirror.  In  the  last  ap- 
peared those  imitations,  f^om  his  own  and  brother's 
hand,  which  were  published  in  1813  as  The  Rejected 
Aidrtme§;  one  of  the  most  luccessM  and  vopnlax 
ecrJkf  tZiot  hsM  0vtr  appeared.    James  -wrote  \be 


imitations  of  tTordsworth,  Cobbelt,  SoqUi^,  Cd» 
idge,  and  Crabbc;  Horace,  those  of  Scott,  Moci^  1 
Monk  Lewis,  Fitzgerald,  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

James  did  littie  more  in  the  way  of  litentan,» ' 
cept  an  occasional  piece  in  some  of  the  mooddkfc 
Lady  Blessington  said,  "If  James  Smith hsdaol 
been  a  wealthy  man,  he  would  have  been  a  pot 
man.**  He  died  on  Christmas  Eve,  183B|  inUiOl 
year. 

HOBAOE  Smitb  (177&-1848)  was  a  more  voloal' 
nous  writer  than  his  brother.  He  was  the  anOotsf 
several  novels  and  verses.  Bntmbtetye  Emm,  TSt^ 
was  in  imitation  of  Scott's  historical  novds.  Boito 
this  ho  wrote  Tor  BQl,  Walter  Cb^yim,  111 
Moneyed  Man^  The  Merchant,  and  sevenl  oikn. 
His  best  perfbrmance  is  the  Address  to  tkeMiam 
some  parts  of  which  exhibit  the  finest  moBSSt! 
and  an  exquisite  poetic  taste. 

Feligla  DOBOniEA  HSMAire  (179S-18SS),irliM 
maiden  name  was  Browne,  was  a  native  of  linN 
pool,  and  spent  the  eaiiy  part  of  her  lift  in  KoiA 
Wales,  not  fiur  fh>m  Abergele.  She  was  not  mon 
than  fifteen  years  of  age  when  her  first wmkvu 
published.  In  1812  appeared  the  Domedle  Ajfk- 
Hone  and  other  poems;  and  in  the «une year Ifia 
Browne  was  numried  to  Ci^ttain  Hemans.  Sheiei 
fbrtonate  in  ha  competition  for  prizes,  griaiociliit 
for  the  beet  poem  on  WaUaee  in  1819;  andtwoycsn 
afterwards  she  won  aprize  for  a  poem  oaltartaoeri 
Her  dramatic  attempt,  the  Vespers  qfPokrmo,UB, 
was  not  successfliL  Other  works  qniddly  IbDeved: 
ne  Forest  Sanetuarif,  1826;  Sceords  ^f  Wmm, 
1828;  Lays,  Lyrics^  &e.,  Ssmgs  qf  the  AJMItm, 
1890.  Mrs.  Hemanafbr  the  latter  portion  of  herlUb 
resided  at  Dublin  witii  her  brother,  and  wUktao* 
pubUshed  in  1884  her  Hymns  fvr  Ckitdkaei,  vA 
Scenes  and  Hymns  qf  Life,  with  a  ibw  soanetiati- 
tled  TTioughts  during  Sidbtess,  Mrs.HemaiM^«A> 
ings  are  extensively  read.  Her  tab}eets  tn  flMM 
which  find  a  mdy  admission  to  the  hearts  ef  sD 
classes.  The  style  is  graceful,  but  preseatfagi  « 
Scott  said, "  too  many  flowws  for  the  flruit''  Um 
is  littie  intellectual  or  emotional  fbrce  aboot  kff 
poetry,  and  the  roi^orify  of  it  wiU  soon  1 
A  fbw  of  the  smaller  pieces  will  perhaps  i 
English  gems,  such  as  T%e  Ortarns  qf  m , 
and  the  Homes  of  BnglcuuJ. 

Rey.  Wiluam  Hebbbst  (ITTS-lSff),  el  M  • 
lawyer,  then  Member  of  Parliament.  fiinliysilBN' 
the  Church,  and  died  Dean  of  Manchester.  B»  !■ 
the  author  of  several  translations  flnom  Ae  ItaM 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  FUntugoese— the  oH||M 
poems,  Helga,  1815,  and  AttHa,  1888— besides  Ute 
sermons,  and  scientific  treatises. 

TnoMAS  Haynes  Batlt  (1797-1830),  aeeldinldl 

song-writer.    The  best  known  are  Tk*  SoUlr'i 

Tear,  She  wore  a  Wreath  ctf  Ruses,  Idbsa  iWM^ 

fly,  O,  no,  we  never  mention  her,  aad  IfSr  wA" 

'twasinaOromd. 
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zstci,  was  autlxor  of  translations  from  the  clas- 
)octs,  and  other  poetic  and  prose  writings. 
fBY  FEANCI3  Cabt  (1772-1844),  published  in 
translation  of  Dante's  Inferno^  and  ten  years 
translation  of  thei>(vwa  Commedia,  in  blank 
&c. 

.LiAM  Stkwabt  Ro8B  (1775-1848)  was  also 
itcd  as  a  translator.  His  chief  works  were 
is  (le  Gaul^  1803,  and  the  well-known  translo- 
r  the  Orlando  Furioto  of  Ariosto,  published 

« 

LIAM  Tatlob  (1765-1836),  of  Norwich, 
ted  some  of  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
g,  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  study  of 
n  literature  in  England. 
BS  Gbahame  (1765-1811),  a  native  of  Glas- 
t  first  a  barrister,  then  entered  the  English 
t,  where  he  became  a  well-known  preacher. 
L  he  published  Jfary  Queen  of  Scotland,  a 
Ic  poem.  This  was  followed  by  the  SaUxUh, 
h  Walks,  and  other  poems  of  a  religious 
:er.  Grahame  is  not  on  easy,  graceful  poet; 
)ugh  his  verse  is  Aill  of  tender  and  devout 
,  it  has  little  vigor  or  imagination.  He  has 
ompared  to  Cowper,  but  wants  that  poet's 

force,  and  depth  of  poetic  passion. 
:jam  Sotueuy  (1757-1833),  bom  in  London 
icated  at  Harrow,  was  for  some  time  in  the 
but  retired  about  1780,  and  devoted  himself 
iturc.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
ed  some  classical  works  with  much  elegance 
II.  His  chief  works  were,  Poetical  Desctip- 
ValeSy  178D ;  TranOation  of  VirgiVa  Georgics, 
bnittance  de  CastilU,  1810,  written  after  the 
Scott's  romantic  poems ;  translations  of  The 
831;  and  The  Odyaaey,  18S2.  His  transla- 
>m  Wicland's  Oberon  has  received  great 
adation. 

HoO£nAM  Fbebe  (176^1846),  a  friend  of 
I,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  paper  called  Hie 
tcobi*  ;  was  Charge  d'Afiaires  in  Spain  with 

Moore,  and  afterwards  Resident  at  Malta, 
le  died,  aged  seventy-seven.  He  was  the 
of  the  once  celebrated  satiric  poem,  pub- 
1 1817,  entitled  Protpectus  <md  Specimen  of 
ded  Natiowd  Work  by  William  and  Kobert 
craft,  &C.  It  was  written  in  ottava  rima, 
i  a  clever  burlesque  of  romantic  writings, 
re  and  Uiere  a  touch  of  real  poetry.  It  was 
lei  on  which  Byron  wrote  his  Deppo.  He 
>  the  author  of  the  War  Song  of  Bnmnen- 
iblished  by  Ellis  as  a  fourteenth  century 
ion,  but  really  written  by  the  author  when 
•1  at  Eton  during  the  great  discussion  on  the 
poenu  by  Chatterton.  Frere  also  made  an 
)le  translation  into  English  verse  of  the 
ions,  Enightn,  Birds,  and  JFivgs  of  Aristoph- 
lich  was  printed  at  Malta. 
tEOisrAi.D  Hebeb  (1783-1826)  was  bom  at 
Cheshire,  educated  at  firasenose  College, 

and  successively  Yicar  of  Hodnct  and 
of  Calcutta.  He  died  at  Trichinopoly, 
^  1826.  He  was  author  of  the  Bampton 
t,  1815;  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  1822;  mis- 
os  prose  writings ;  and  many  poems,  chiefly 
I,  of  great  beauty  and  feeling. 
rr  FOXXOK  (1799-1827),  the  author  of  a 
«m  in  Uaak  verse,  called  the  Count  <^ 
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Time ;  a  work  of  real  value.  A  ffeu-  posBAgei  havo 
quite  a  Millonic  ring.  The  poem  is  a  slietch  of  the 
life  and  end  of  man.  The  sentiments  are  Calviu- 
istic.  The  tone  and  coloring  are  often  too  sombre. 
Sometimes  the  style  becomes  rather  inflated.  Rob- 
ert PoUok  was  a  native  of  Muirhouse,  Renfrewshire, 
studied  at  Glasgow,  and  became  a  minister  in  the 
United  Secession  Church.  He  also  wrote  Tales  of 
the  Covenanters,  in  prose. 

RouEBT  Bloomfield  (17G&-182S),  the  son  of  a 
tailor  at  Ilouington,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
worked  as  a  shoemaker  in  London,  where  he  com- 
posed his  poetry,  which  was  rejected  by  London 
bocksellers,  but  published  at  Bury,  at  the  expense 
of  Capcl  LoSl,  Esq.  He  was  patronized  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  obtained  a  situation  in  Hic 
Seal  OtBce.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  August,  1823,  at 
Shefford,  Bedfordshire.  The  chief  poems  are  The 
Farmer's  Boy  (1798),  liural  Tales  (1810),  Wad 
Flowers,  «tc.  His  style  is  descriptive.  The  rhythm 
is  correct,  and  the  language  choice,  but  the  gentle 
flow  seldom  bursts  into  the  rush  of  passion.  He 
never  sinks,  and  never  soars. 

John  Letden  (1775-1811),  a  native  of  Scotland, 
wrote  a  few  poems  and  miscellaneous  prose  articles 
in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  entered  the  Church 
(1798),  but  afterwards  became  a  surgeon  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service  (1802).  In  India  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages. 
He  accompanied  Lord  Mihto  in  the  expedition 
against  Jova,  where  he  died  in  1811.  His  Foetieai 
Remains  were  published  in  1819,  by  Rev.  Jan&ea 
Morton.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  spoken  in  Iiigh  terms 
of  his  poetry. 

TUOMAS  NOON  Talfoubd  (1705-1854)  was  bom 
at  Reading,  rose  to  distinction  at  the  bar,  and  was 
made  a  judge  in  1840.  He  died  on  the  bench  whilst 
addressing  the  Grand  Jury  at  Stafford  in  1854.  He 
wrote  the  tragedies  of  Ion,  The  Athenian  Captive, 
The  Massacre  qf  Olencoe,  and  The  Castilian;  and 
in  prose.  Vacation  Eambles  (1851),  Life  of  Charles 
Lamb,  and  an  Essa}/  on  the  Greek  Drama.  He  is 
best  known  by  the  tragedy  of  Jon,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  striking  additions  to  tragic  literature  in 
modem  times. 

Wnmmop  MAOKWonTn  Pbaed  (1802-1838)» 
son  of  Mr.  Seijeant  Fraed,  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  became  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  His  early  life  and  writings  gave  promise 
of  future  eminence.  While  at  Eton  he  started  77is 
Etonian,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to 
Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine.  His  poems,  which 
have  been  recently  published  in  a  collected  form, 
are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  which  have 
appeared  in  modem  times. 

nABTi.EY  CoLEBiDOE  (1796-18^)  and  Saba 
(X>LEBn>OE  (180&-I852)  were  the  children  of  the 
great  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  themselves 
well  known  in  t^e  world  of  letters.  The  brother 
was  author  of  2'4>ents,  Essays,  Lives  of  the  Korthem 
Worthies,  and  other  miscellaneous  works.  His 
poems  were  published,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  lif^,  in 
1851.  The  sister  married  in  1829  her  cousin  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge.  The  dissertations  which  she 
appended  to  many  of  her  father's  works,  published 
after  his  death,  are  remaikable  both  fbr  powtif  of 
thought  and  of  expression. 
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(1787-1854)  was  bom  at  I^ymington,  Hanta.  Her 
cttlylifis  WM  spent  in  retiiment  and  literary  pur- 
Boitf.  Several  poems  were  published  by  her  of 
much  taste  and  sentiment  She  was  married  to 
Routhey  on  the  Cth  June,  1839.  She  completed  the 
poem  Eoibin  Hood,  commenced  by  Southey.  Iler 
best  known  piece  is  the  little  lyric  called  The  rau- 
pw  $  Death-bed. 

£oEN£ZSB  Elliott  (1781-18^),  the  son  of  an 
Ironfound^r  of  Mosborough,  Yorkshire,  worked 
himself  at  his  father's  business.  In  1823  he  pub- 
lished some  poems;  but  is  best  known  for  the  Com 
Law  Rhf/me$,  which  appeared  between  1830-36. 
His  affection  and  advocacy  of  the  working  classes 
endeared  his  name  to  them ;  whilst  his  genius  and 
pore  poetic  fervor,  though  sometimes  leading  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste,  claimed  the  recog- 
nition of  Southey,  Bulwer,  and  Wilson. 

ROBXBT  MONTOOMEBT  (1808-1855),  a  popular 
preacher  at  Percy  (^pel,  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford 
Square.  His  poems  passed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions; bdt  they  are  stilted  and  unnatural  in  expres- 
sion. Their  religiouB  subjects,  uid  the  clever 
puffing  which  they  received,  contributed  to  their 
success.  The  chief  of  them  were  the  Onuupresenee 
«{f  the  Deity,  Satctn,  Luther,  Meteidh,  and  (ktford. 
He  is  perluq)s  best  known  by  the  scathing  criticism 
which  he  received  In  the  <%lebrated  essay  by  Ma- 
canlay. 

LSTlTL^  Elizabeth  Lakdon  (1802-1838),  best 
known  by  her  initials  L.  £.  L.,  under  which  her 
poems  appeared  in  various  periodicaLs,  which  have 
been  collected  and  published  separately.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  an  army  agent,  bom  at  C!he]sea,  and 
married  in  1888  Mr.  Maclean,  governor  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony,  West  A&ica,  where  she  died,  Octo- 
ber 15, 1830. 

Bet.  Geobge  Csolt  (1780-1863),  a  native  of 
Dublin,  and  rector  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  Lon- 
don. His  style  was  gorgeous  and  his  imagination 
fertile.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  in  poetry 
and  prose.  Tari*  in  1815,  Angel  of  the  World  (1820), 
Pride  ahaa  have  a  Fall,  Cataine,  The  Modem  Or- 
lando (1846),  are  his  diief  poems.  In  fiction  he 
produced  ScdcUhiel,  Tales  of  the  Oreca  St.  Bernard, 
and  Marston;  the  first  of  which  is  a  romance  of 
great  power  and  eloquence.  • 

MBS.  Mabt  Tighe  (177&-1810),  a  native  of  Wick- 
low  County,  Ireland,  the  authoress  of  Psyche,  a 
poem  founded  on  the  stoiy  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in 
Apuleius,  and  exhibiting  much  imagination  and 
graoefhl  fancy. 

James  SnEBiDAir  Knowles  (1794-1862),  one  of 
the  principal  modem  tragic  writers,  was  bom  at 
Cork  in  1794.  He  went  on  the  stage,  and  there  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  actor  and  writer  of  plays. 
He  afterwards  retired  from  the  stage,  and  occupied 
himself  with  teaching  el«>cution,  and  sometimes 
preaching  in  the  chapels  uf  the  Christian  body  to 
which  he  belonged.  Coins  Ofacehtu  was  performed 
In  1815;  and  was  followed  by  Virginius,  one  of  the 
most  popular  dramas  that  has  appeared  in  recent 
times  upon  the  English  stage.  The  Hunchback 
and  WHliam  TeU  are  perhaps  his  two  best  works. 
T«o  Bovds  were  written  by  him,  George  Lovell  and 
Bemry  Forteaeve.  His  plots  are  natural,  and  the 
gftaracteCT  well  sustaiaed^ 

noQQ  (1770-1835),  knovn  bettcx  m  Chft 


**  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  a  native  of  Ettrick  Yale, 
kirkshire.  His  arhool  was  the  moantata's  i 
where  he  kept  the  cattle  and  sheep.  Hit  edua 
was  scanty;  but  a  quick  and  retentive  men 
great  natural  gifts,  and  a  fine  appreciation  ol 
wondrous  scenes  around  him,  called  up  the  i 
bering  muse,  and  in  1801  he  published  a  small 
ume  of  songs.  The  Mountain  Beard  followe 
1807.  Soon  afterwards  he  left  his  occupation 
resided  at  Edinburgh,  supporting  himself  eni 
by  his  pen.  The  Queen's  Wake  (1813)  brou^ 
into  very  fevorable  notice.  It  was  followe 
Mador  of  the  Moor,  Winier  Evening  Tola 
Hogg's  chief  delight  was  in  legendaiy  tales 
folk  lore.  Fancy  rather  than  the  description  o 
and  manners  is  the  prevailing  character  of  the  ] 
writings.  A  modem  critic  says,  "He  wanted i 
constract  a  fiible,  and  taste  to  give  due  ^ect  I 
imagery  and  conceptions.  But  there  are  few 
who  impress  us  so  much  with  the  idea  of  dire 
spiration,  and  that  poetiy  ia  indeed  an  ait '  \aA 
able  and  untaught*  ** 

MOBE  MODEBN  POETS. 

The  poets  of  the  latter  part  of  the  mneteeutl 
tury  have  been  veiy  numerous;  but  ^gre  an 
four  who  stand  out  in  any  prominence  woit 
comparison  with  that  illustrious  band  which  ad 
the  early  years  of  the  century.  These  are  AL 
TENMTSOH,  ROBSBT  BBOWmifG,  MBS.  BB( 

ING,  and  Thomas  Hood.  The  tnro  fbime 
excluded  from  the  scope  of  this  work.  The 
two  must  not  be  passed  by  without  a  short  not 

Thomas  Hood  (1799-1845)  has,  unfortan 
been  regarded  only  as  a  humorist;  and  as  the 
lish  reader  would  accept  from  him  noUiinglv 
and  humor,  the  most  valuable  of  his  writioi 
in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  He  was  born  < 
23d  of  May,  1799;  and  in  1821  he  became  buIh 
of  the  London  Magazine,  where  his  poem  on 
appeared.  He  was  associated  with  the  bri 
circle  who  then  contributed  to  the  Magazine ;  a 
whom  were  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  the  Smiths,  De  QOi 
and  Reynolds.  The  latter  of  these  was  united 
Hood  in  the  publication  of  the  Odes  and  Jddt 
which  appeared  anonymously,  and  were  sjm 
by  Coleridge  to  Lamb.  These  were  foUowt 
Whims  and  Oddities.  Hood  became  at  o 
popular  writer;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  soe 
firm  failed  which  involved  him  in  its  losses, 
poet,  disdaining  to  seek  the  aid  of  bankr 
emulated  the  example  of  Scott,  and  determii 
the  economy  of  a  life  in  Germany  to  pay  off  th 
which  he  had  thus  involuntarily  contractei 
1835  the  fiiraily  took  up  their  residence  in  0)1 
from  thence  removed  to  Ostend  (1837) ;  and  ret 
to  London  in  1840.  He  eubsequently  became 
of  the  New  Monthly  in  1841,  and  held  it  unti 
when  the  first  number  of  his  own  Magazin 
issued.  A  pension  was  obtained  for  him,  wi 
version  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  1844;  a 
died  upon  the  3d  of  May  in  the  following  yeai 

Hood  stands  very  high  among  the  poets  ' 
second  order.  He  was  not  a  creative  geniut 
has  given  little  indication  of  the  highest  bnt 
llvQ  faculty;  but  his  iiincy  was  most  delicai 
t^  oi  \^tu»&v2i  \^«.>j .  Yi^\&  v^v^^KSaiduu,  of  the 
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IS  reiy  vivid;  and  lome  of  his  de- 
lodds  of  their  class.  His  most 
was  the  thorough  humanitif  of  liis 
piessions.  His  poems  are  amongst 
le  contributions  to  English  litera- 
*  with,  and  insight  into,  human  lifb 
Every  reader  is  struck  by  the  sad- 
holy  always  present  in  his  works, 
iie  Comic  Anmials  can  scarcely  be 
writing  such  a  poem  as  the  Bridge 
t  is  true  tliat  hnmor  is  generally 
ess.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Hood 

.ot  a  string  attuned  to  mirth, 
ts  chord  in  melancholy.** 

it  a  doubt  the  greatest  humorist  and 
Be  possessed  in  a  most  remarkable 
r  of  perceiving  the  ridiculous  and 

seemed  to  Iireak  up  into  the  most 
syllables.  His  wit  was  caustic,  and 
.  itself  its  remedy.  It  was  never 
arity  even  in  suggestion  cannot  be 
pages.  With  the  humor  was  asso- 
ider  pathos.  The  Death-bed  is  one 
cfing  little  poems  in  our  language, 
nly  by  another  of  his  ballads  enti- 
p»e.  The  deep  melancholy  that 
iber"  is  carried  almost  too  fkr.  The 
t  little  poem  seems  to  contain  the 
•le  life.  Amon  gst  his  larger  works, 
MidBununer  FcUriea,  and  Hero  and 
le  most  sustained  and  elaborate, 
lieces  in  Iwth  are  full  of  the  most 
ion  of  nature,  and  most  musical 
r  l)eauties.  llie  best  known  of  his 
^dge  qf  Sigha^  Eugene  Aram^  and 
JhirU 

abkettBbowmino  (d.  1861),  wifie 
aing,  himself  an  eminent  poet,  was 
Ion,  and  contributed  in  very  early 
the  leading  pnriodicals.  Her  first 
irork   was   PromttheM  Bofmd<,  a 

the  great  Greek  dramatist,  183S. 
OS  were  published  in  two  volumes, 
ge  with  Robert  Browning,  her  fkil- 
)elled  them  to  reside  in  Italy,  and 
ir  residence  first  in  Pisa,  and  after- 
^.  Here  she  S3^mpatliized  warmly 
f  her  adopted  and  sufiiering  nation. 
n  Chddi  Windovm  appeared  in  18S1, 
1  revolutions  of  1848  and  1840  kin- 
iioB  at  Ikweign  oppiesrion,  and  her 


lon^gs  fbr  Italian  liberty.  Her  grealnk  poeno^ 
Aurora  Leigh^  was  published  in  18S6;  and  hef 
J'oenu  btfore  Congreae  and  Later  Poem»  were  no# 
given  to  the  public  till  shortly  before  her  deathi 
which  took  place  at  the  Gasa  Guidi,  Florencei 
June  29, 186L 

Mrs.  Browning  stands  very  high  in  the  rank  of 
English  poets.  The  creative  or  imaginative  fkcu^y 
she  possessed  in  the  highest  degree.  Her  Satan  in 
the  Drama  C(f  Exile  is  one  of  the  finest  creations  in 
the  whole  range  of  our  literature.  So  intense,  hoi^- 
ever,  was  the  subjective  in  this  poetess,  that  all  her 
writings  are  tinged  by  herself.  We  can  see  the 
woman  of  deep  emotion,  of  high-toned  thought,  of 
devout  spirit,  with  soul  strong  enough  to  have  filled 
the  body  of  a  Joan  of  Arc,  shut  in  her  darkened 
chamber,  reading  "  almost  every  book  worth  read- 
ing in  almost  every  language,"  mingling  with  a  ftw 
friends,  the  smallness  of  which  circle  prevented  a 
loss  of  emotional  tame  by  too  great  expanse,  her 
heart  going  forth  in  sympathy  with  the  wretched 
and  down-trodden,  and  at  last  finding  a  man  and 
poet  worthy  of  her  best  affection ;  and  then,  gather- 
ing up  her  strength,  khe  seems  to  fiing  her  own  soul 
into  her  verse,  now  with  all  the  passion  which 
gleams  through  **  Aurora  Ldgh,*"  and  aow  in  the 
tenderer  sonnets  so  Aill  of  pathos  and  love.  It  i* 
not  to  *>e  wondered  at  therefbre  that  some  of  her  ^ 
writing  has  been  called  ipasmodtie.  Mrs.  Browning 
has  not  the  calm,  unfidling  flow  of  thought  and  Ibel-  . 
ing  which  we  find  in  her  only  modem  superior,  the 
Laureate.  But  the  woman  rises  to  heights  on  which 
the  man  has  never  stood,  and  finds  deeps  which  he 
luM  never  fathomed.  Her  style  is  therefore  often 
ragged,  unfinished,  and  at  times  utterly  without 
rtiythm.  Some  portions  of  Axrora  Leig^  might  be 
written  as  prose  as  well  as  poetry. 

The  sadness  which  pervades  all  the  writing  of 
Mrs.  Browning  is  what  might  be  well  expected  from  ' 
sach  a  life  as  hers.  Her  ill  health,  the  sudden  loss 
of  her  younger  brother,  the  long-continncd  confine- 
ment  in  that  chamber  where  no  sunbeam  ever 
cheered,  must  all  have  deepened  the  sorrow  in  which 
she  ever  dwelt  Her  verse  is  therefiire  but  rarely 
sportive.  She  deals  sometimes  in  satire,  but  satire  is 
always  sad.  Her  own  idea  of  the  poet's  work  seems 
to  bear  this  view.  "  Poetry  has  been  as  serious  a 
thing  to  me  as  lifb  itself;  and  life  has  been  a  very 
serious  thing.  I  never  mistook  pleasure  Ibr  the 
final  cause  of  poetry,  nor  leisure  for  the  hour  of  the 
poet**  From  such  a  view  of  poetry  and  lift,  wa 
cannot  wonder  at  the  moral  purposei  Che  soul  wklch 
is  ftimd  in  all  her  writing. 
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CHAPTER  XXnL 

THE  MODERN  NOVELISTS. 

(  1.  Classification  of  Romances  and  Novels.  $  2.  I.  Romances,  Horaob  Wai> 
POLE.  §  3.  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  §  4.  Lewis,  Matcbin,  and  M&s.  Shellst. 
{  5.  James.  {  6.  II.  Novels  of  real  life  and  society.  Miss  Subnet.  ( 7 
Mbs.  Chablotte  Smith,  Mbs.  Inchbald,  and  Mbs.  Opib.  §  8.  Godihk. 
§  9.  William  Makepeace  Thackebay.  His  life  and  writings.  {  10.  Criti- 
cism of  his  works.  §  11.  Miss  Edoewobth.  §  12.  Local  Novels.  Oait, 
Pbofessob  Wilson,  Lady  Mobqan,  &c.  }  13.  Fashionable  Novels.  Lis* 
TER,  Wabd,  and  Lady  Blessinqton.  §  14.  Miss  Austen.  Theodou 
Hook.  Mrs.  Tbollope.  Miss  Mitfobd.  §  15.  III.  Oriental  NovA. 
Beckfobd,  Hope,  and  Mobieb.  §  16.  IV.  Naval  and  Military  iVbceb. 
Captain  Mabbyat,  &c. 

§  1.  The  department  of  English  literature  which  has  been  cultivated 
during  the  later  half  of  the  last  and  the  commenement  of  the  present 
century  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  success  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
prose  fiction  —  the  romance  and  the  novel. 

This  branch  of  our  subject  is  so  extensive,  and  it  embraces  such  a 
multitude  of  works  and  names,  that  the  only  feasible  method  of  treat- 
ing it  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  its  immense  riches  and  fertility  will  be 
to  classify  the  authors  and  their  productions  into  a  few  great  general 
species :  and  though  there  are  some  names  which  may  appear  to  belong 
to  several  of  these  subdivisions,  our  plan  will  be  found,  we  trust,  to 
secure  clearness  and  aid  the  memory.  The  divisions  which  we  propose 
are  as  follows :  I.  Romances  properly  so  called ;  t.  e.  works  of  narrative 
fiction,  embodying  periods  of  ancient  or  middle-age  history,  the  adven- 
tures of  which  are  generally  of  a  picturesque  and  romantic  character, 
and  the  personages  (whether  taken  from  history,  or  invented  so  as 
to  accord  with  the  time  and  character  of  the  action)  of  a  lofty  and 
imposing  kind.  II.  The  vast  class  of  pictures  of  society,  whether  in- 
vented or  not.  These  are  generally  novels,  i .  e.  tales  of  private  life, 
though  some,  as  those  of  Godwin,  may  be  highly  imaginative,  and  even 
tragic.  This  class  contains  a  great  treasury  of  what  may  be  called 
pictures  of  local  manners,  as  of  Scottish  and  Irish  life.  IH.  Oriental 
novels  —  a  branch  almost  peculiar  to  English  fiction ;  and  originating 
partly  in  the  acquaintance  with  the  East  derived  by  Great  Britain  fix)m 
her  gigantic  Oriental  empire,  and  partly  from  the  Englishman's  restless, 
inappeasable  passion  for  travelling.  IV.  Naval  and  military  novel?; 
giving  pictures  of  striking  adventure,  and  containing  records  of  Eng- 
land's innumerable  triumphs,  by  sea  and  land,  together  with  sketches 
of  the  manners,  habits,  and  feelings  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

§  2,  I.  Romances.  —  The  history  of  modern  prose  fiction  in  England 
will  be  found  to  accord  pretty  c\o%e\y  vi\>i5^  V>cv^  cX^'^^\^c;a.>akn{a  -sr^  have 
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adopted.  We  have  spoken  in  another  place  of  the  three  patriaxchs  of 
English  novel  —  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett;  and  the  im- 
ise  class  of  works  we  are  abou*  to  consider  may  be  looked  upon  as  to- 
y  distinct  from  the  immortal  productions  of  these  great  men,  though 
first  impulse  given  to  prose  fiction  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  no 
>e  communicated  by  Clarissa^  Tom  Jones^  or  Roderick  Random. 
s  impulse  was  given  by  Horace  Walpole  (1717-1797),  the  fastidi- 
dilettante  and  brilliant  chronicler  of  the  court  scandal  of  his  day ; 
an  of  singularly  acute  penetration,  of  sparkling  epigrammatic  style, 
of  a  mind  devoid  of  enthusiasm  and  elevation.  Rather  a  French 
rtier  in  taste  and  habits  than  an  English  nobleman,  he  retired  early 
Q  political  life,  veiling  a  certain  consciousness  of  political  incapacity 
er  an  effeminate  and  affected  contempt  for  a  parliamentary  career, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  little  fantastic  Gothic  castle  of  Strawberry 
I,  to  collect  armor,  medals,  manuscripts,  and  painted  glass,  and  to 
3nicle  with  malicious  assiduity,  in  his  vast  and  brilliant  correspond* 
e,  the  absurdities,  follies,  and  weaknesses  of  his  day.  Tke  Castle  of 
-anto  is  a  short  tale,  written  with  great  rapidity  and  without  prepara- 
i,  in  which  the  first  successful  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  Feudal 
I  as  the  period,  and  the  passion  of  mysterious,  superstitious  terror 
the  prime  mover,  of  an  interesting  fiction.  The  supernatural 
:hinery  consists  of  a  gigantic  armed  figure  dimly  seen  at  midnight 
the  gloomy  halls  and  huge  staircases  of  this  feudal  abode  —  of  a 
)ssal  helmet  which  finds  its  way  into  the  court-yard,  filling  everybody 
fi  dread  and  consternation  —  of  a  picture  which  descends  from  its 
ne  to  upbraid  a  wicked  oppressor  —  of  a  vast  apparition  at  the  end  — 
1  a  liberal  allowance  of  secret  panels,  subterranean  passages,  breath- 
pursuit  and  escape.  The  manners  are  totally  absurd  and  unnatural, 
heroine  being  one  of  those  inconsistent  portraits  in  which  the  sen- 
ental  languor  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  superadded  to  the  female 
racter  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  in  short,  one  of  those  incongruous  con- 
Kctions  which  we  meet  in  all  the  romantic  fictions  before  Scott. 
3.  The  immense  success  of  Walpole's  original  and  cleverly-writ- 
tale  encouraged  other  and  more  accomplished  artists  to  follow  in 
same  track.  After  mentioning  Clara  Reeve  (1725-1803),  whose 
I  English  Baron  contains  the  same  defects  without  the  beauties  of 
Ipole's  hadnted  castle,  we  come  to  the  great  name  of  this  class,  Ann 
>CLIFFE  (1764-1823),  whose  numerous  romances  exhibit  a  surprising 
rer  (perhaps  never  equalled)  over  the  emotions  of  fear  and  undefined 
jterious  suspense.  Her  two  greatest  works  are,  The  Romance  cf  the 
est,  and  The  Mysteries  of  Udolfho,  The  scenery  of  her  predilec- 
i  is  that  of  Italy  and  the  South  of  France ;  and  though  she  does  not 
je  the  reader  among  the  fierce  and  picturesque  life  of  the  Middle 
;s,  she  has,  perhaps,  rather  gained  than  lost  by  choosing  the  ruined 
les  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Apennines  for  the  theatre,  and  the  dark 
jions  of  profligate  Italian  counts  for  the  principal  moving  power,  of 
wonderful  fictions.  The  substance  of  them  all  is  pretty  nearly  the 
le ;  and  the  author's  total  incapacity  to  paint  ltidivid\i«Ll  QK«x«dtftt 
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only  makes  us  the  more  admire  the  power  by  which  ehe  interests  ui 
through  the  never-failing  medium  of  suspense.    Mystery  is  the  whoto 
spell.    Nothing  can  be  poorer  and  more  conventional  than  the  person- 
ages: they  are  not  human  beings,  nor  even  the  types  of  classes;  they 
have  no  more  individuality  than  the  pieces  of  a  chess-board;  they  are 
merely  counters ;  but  the  skill  with  which  the  author  juggles  with  them 
gives  them  a  kind  of  awful  necromantic  interest.    The  characters  arc 
mei«  abstract  algebraical  expressions,  but  they  are  made  the  exponents 
of  such  terrible  and  intense  fear,  sufiering,  and  suspense,  that  we  sym- 
))athize  with  their  fate  as  if  they  were  real.    Her  repertory  is  very 
limited :  a  persecuted  sentimental  young  lady,  a  wicked  and  mysteriotts 
count,  a  haggard  monk,  a  tattling  but  faithful  waiting-maid,— such  is 
the  poor  human  element  out  of  which  these  wonderful  structures  are 
created.    Balzac,  in  one  of  his  tales,  speaks  with  great  admiration  of 
an  artist  who,  by  a  few  touches  of  his  pencil,  could  give  to  a  most 
commonplace  scene  an  air  of  overpowering  horror,  and  throw  over  the 
most  ordinary  and  prosaic  objects  a  spectral  air  of  crime  and  blood. 
Through  a  half-opened  door  you  see  a  bed  with  the  clothes  confusedly 
heaped,  as  in  some  death-struggle,  over  an  undefined  object  which 
fancy  whispers  must  be  a  bleeding  corpse ;  on  the  floor  you  see  a  slipper, 
an  upset  candlestick,  and  a  knife,  perhaps ;  and  these  hints  tell  the  story 
of  blood  more  significantly  and  more  powerfully  than  the  most  tremen- 
dous detail,  because  the  imagination  of  man  is  more  powerful  that  art 

itself: — 

"  Over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted. 

And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  to  the  ear. 

The  place  is  haunted." 

The  great  defect  of  Ann  RadclifTe's  fictions  is  not  their  tediousness 
of  description,  nor  even  the  somewhat  mawkish  sentimentality  with 
which  they  may  be  reproached,  nor  the  feebly-elegant  verses  which  the 
heroines  are  represented  as  writing  on  all  occasions  (indeed  all  these 
things  indirectly  conduce  to  the  effect  by  contrast  and  preparation); 
but  the  unfortunate  principle  she  had  imposed  upon  herself,  of  clearing 
up  at  the  end  of  the  story  all  the  circumstances  that  appeared  8upe^ 
natural  —  of  carrying  us,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes  at  the  end  of  the 
play,  and  showing  us  the  dirty  ropes  and  trap-doors,  the  daubed  canvas, 
the  Bengal  fire,  by  which  these  wonderful  impressions  had  been  pro- 
duced. If  we  had  supped  after  the  play  with  the  "  blood-boltered 
Banquo,"  or  the  "  majesty  of  buried  Denmark,"  we  should  not  probably 
be  able  to  feel  a  due  amount  of  terror  the  next  time  we  saw  them  on 
the  stage ;  but  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  where  the  feeling  of  terror  is  the  princi- 
pal thing  aimed  at,  this  discovery  of  the  mechanism  deprives  us  of  all 
future  interest  in  the  story;  for,  after  all,  pure  fear  —  sensual^  not  moral, 
fear  —  is  by  no  means  a  legitimate  object  of  high  art. 

§  4.  A  class  of  writing  apparently  so  easy,  and  likely  to  produce  so 
powerful  and  universal  an  effect,  —  an  effect  even  more  powerful  on  the 
least  critical  minds,  —  was,  oi  coui^^^  CoWoNved  by  a  crowd  of  wrlterii 
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Most  of  these  have  descended  to  oblivion  and  a  deserved  neglect.  We 
maj,  however,  say  a  few  words  upon  Lewis,  Maturin,  and  Mrs.  Shelley. 
Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  (1775-1818),  a  good-natured,  effeminate 
«nan  of  fashion,  the  friend  of  Byron,  and  one  of  the  early  literary 
advisers  of  Scott,  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  England  a  taste  foi 
tile  infant  German  literature  of  that  day,  with  its  spectral  ballads  and 
diablerie  of  all  kinds.  He  was  a  man  of  lively  and  childish  imagina- 
tion; and  besides  his  metrical  translations  of  the  ballads  of  Btlrger, 
ftnd  others  of  the  same  class,  he  published  in  his  twentieth  year  a  prose 
romance  called  The  Monk^  full  of  horrible  crimes  and  diabolic  agency. 
It  contains  several  passages  of  considerable  power,  particularly  the 
episode  of  The  Bleeding-  Nun,  in  which  the  wandering  Jew  —  that  god- 
send for  all  writers,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  of  the  "  intense  "  01 
demoniac  school  —  is  introduced  with  picturesque  effect ;  but  the  book 
owes  its  continued  popularity  (though,  we  are  happy  to  say,  only  among 
half-educated  young  men  and  ecstatic  milliners)  chiefly  to  the  licentious 
warmth  of  many  of  its  scenes.  Charles  Robert  Maturin  (d.  1824) 
was  an  Irish  clergjrman  of  great  promise  and  still  gfreater  vanity,  who 
carried  the  intellectual  merits  and  defects  of  his  countrymen  to  an 
extreme  little  short  of  caricature :  his  imagination  was  vivid,  and  he 
possessed  a  kind  of  extravagant  and  convulsive  eloquence,  but  his 
works  are  full  of  the  most  outrageous  absurdities.  He  perpetually 
mistakes  monstrosity  for  power,  and  lasciviousness  for  warmth.  His 
life  was  short  and  unhappy.  He  wrote  several  romances,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Melmoth,  a  farrago  of  impossible  and  inconceivable  adven- 
tures, without  plan  or  coherence,  in  which  the  Devil  (who  is  repre- 
sented as  an  Irish  gentleman  of  good  family  in  the  eighteenth  century^ 
is  the  chief  agent.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  tragedy  named 
Bertram,  which  was  acted  with  success  at  Drury  Lane  in  1816. 

Mrs.  Shelley  (1798-1851),  the  wife  of  the  poet,  and  the  daughtei 
of  W.  Godwin,  wrote  in  Italy,  in  1816,  the  powerful  tale  of  Franhen- 
ttetn,  in  which  a  young  student  of  physiology  succeeds  in  constructing, 
out  of  the  horrid  remnants  of  the  churchyard  and  dissecting-room,  a 
kind  of  monster,  to  which  he  afterwards  gives,   apparently  by  the 
agency  of  galvanism,  a  kind  of  spectral  and  convulsive  life.    This 
existence,  rendered  insupportable  to  the  monster  by  his  vain  cravings 
after  human  sympathy,  and  by  his  consciousness  of  his  own  deformity, 
is  employed  in  inflicting  (in  some  cases  involuntarily)  the  most  dread- 
ful retribution  on  the  guilty  philosopher ;  and  some  of  the  chief  appear- 
ances of  the  monster,  particularly  the  moment  when  he  begins  to  move 
for  the  first  time,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  among  the  eterna! 
snows  of  the  arctic  circle,  are  managed  with  a  striking  and  breathless 
effect,  that  makes  us  for  a  moment  forget  the  childish  improbabilitj 
and  melodramatic  extravagance  of  the  tale. 

§  5.  To  this  subdivision  belong  the  works  of  that  most  easy  anc 
prolific  writer,  G.  P.  R.  James  (1801-1862)  —  the  most  industrious,  if 
not  always  most  successful,  imitator  of  Scott,  in  revival  of  chivalric 
and  Middle- Age  scenes.    The  number  of  James's  works  is  immense 
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but  thej  bear  among  themselves  a  family  likeness  so  strong,  and  even 
oppressive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  this  author  otherwise  than 
as  an  ingenious  imitator  and  copyist  —  first  of  Scott,  and  secondly  of 
himself.  The  spirit  of  repetition  is,  indeed,  carried  so  far,  that  it  if 
possible  to  guess  beforehand,  and  with  perfect  certainty,  the  principal 
contents,  and  even  the  chief  persons,  of  one  of  James's  historical 
novels.  His  heroes  and  heroines,  whose  features  are  almost  always 
gracefully  and  elegantly  sketched  in,  have  more  of  the  English  than 
continental  character.  We  are  sure  to  have  a  nondescript  grotesque 
as  a  secondary  personage  —  a  half-crazy  jester,  ever  hovering  between 
the  hare-brained  villain  and  the  faithful  retainer :  we  may  count  upon 
abundance  of  woodland  scenery  (often  described  with  singular  delicacy 
and  tenderness  of  language)  and  moonlight  rendezvous  of  robbers  and 
conspirators.  But  whereas  Scott  has  all  these  things,  it  must  be  re-  1 
membered  how  much  more  he  has  beside.  He  looks  through  all  things  ' 
**  with  a  learned  spirit:  "  James  stops  short  here,  unless  we  notice  his 
innumerable  pictures  of  battles,  tournaments,  hunting-scenes,  and  old 
castles,  where  we  find  much  more  of  the  forced  and  artificial  accuracy 
of  the  antiquary,  than  of  the  poet's  all-embracing,  all-imagining  eye. 
James  is  particularly  versed  in  the  history  of  France,  and  some  of  his 
most  successful  novels  have  reference  to  that  country,  among  which  we 
may  mention  Richelieu.  His  great  deficiency  is  want  of  real,  direct, 
powerful  human  passion,  and  consequently  of  life  and  movement  in 
his  intrigues.  There  is  thrown  over  his  fictions  a  general  air  of  good- 
natured,  frank,  and  well-bred  refinement,  which,  however  laudable, 
cannot  fail  to  be  found  rather  tiresome  and  monotonous. 

§  6,  II.  Our  second  subdivision  —  the  Novels  of  real  life  and  society-^ 
is  so  extensive  that  we  can  but  throw  a  rapid  glance  on  its  principal 
productions.  To  do  tWs  consistently  with  clearness,  we  must  begin 
rather  far  back,  with  the  novels  of  Miss  Burney.  Frances  BuRNEt 
(1752-1840)  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Burney,  author  of  the  History  of 
Music,  While  yet  residing  at  her  father's  house,  she  composed,  in  her 
stolen  moments  of  leisure,  the  novel  o^  Evelina,  published  in  1778,  and 
is  related  not  to  have  communicated  to  her  father  the  secret  of  her 
having  written  it,  until  the  astonishing  success  of  the  fiction  rendered 
her  avowal  triumphant  and  almost  necessary.  Evelina  was  followed 
in  1782  by  Cecilia,  a  novel  of  the  same  character.  In  1786  Miss  Burney 
received  an  appointment  in  the  household  of  Queen  Charlotte,  where 
she  remained  till  her  marriage  in  1793  with  Count  d'Arblay,  a  French 
refugee  officer.  She  published,  after  her  marriage,  a  novel  entitled 
Camilla  ;  and  her  name  has  more  recently  come  before  the  public  by 
ViQT  Diary  and  Letters,  \yhich  appeared  in  1842,  after  her  death.  The 
chief  defect  of  her  novels  is  vulgarity  of  feeling;  not  that  falsely-called 
vulgarity  which  describes  with  congenial  animation  low  scenes  and 
humble  personages,  but  the  affectation  of  delicacy  and  refinement. 
The  heroines  are  perpetually  trembling  at  the  thought  of  improfritty^ 
and  exhibit  a  nervous,  restless  dread  of  appearing  indelicate,  that  abso- 
utely  renders  thetn  the  very  essetvce  oi  wA^-axK^^,    KX.\  iKe  difficulb'ci 
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misfortunes  in  these  plots  arise  from  the  want,  on  the  part  of  tho 
cipal  personages,  of  a  little  candor  and  straightforwardness,  and 
Id  be  set  right  by  a  few  words  of  simple  explanation  :  in  this  respect 
authoress  drew  from  herself;  for  her  Diary  exhibits  her  as  existing 

perpetual  fever  of  vanity  and  petty  expedients ;  and  in  her  gross 
rtation  of  more  than  feminine  modesty  and  bashfulness  —  literary 
'ell  as  personal  —  we  see  the  painful,  incessant  flutter  of  her  "  dar- 

sin  "  —  "  the  pride  that  apes  humility."  Women  are  endowed  by 
ire  with  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  tact  and  sensibility ;  and  being  cx- 
ed,  by  the  existing  laws  of  society,  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
rougher  struggles  of  life,  they  acquire  much  more  than  the  other 
a  singular  penetration  in  judging  of  character  from  slight  and  ex- 
al  peculiarities.  In  acquiring  this  power  they  are  manifestly  aided 
:heir  really  subordinate,  though  apparently  supreme,  position  in 
3ty,  by  the  seductions  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  by  the  tone 
rtificial  deference  in  which  they  are  always  addressed :  men  who 
;ar  to  each  other  in  comparatively  natural  colors  never  approach 
len  (particularly  unmarried  women)  but  with  a  mask  of  chivalry 

politeness  on  their  faces ;  and  women,  in  their  turn,  soon  learn  to 
le  the  real  character  under  all  these  smooth  disguisements. 
le  prevailing  literary  form  or  type  of  the  present  age  is  undoubtedlj' 
novel  —  the  narrative  picture  of  manners ;  just  as  the  epic  is  the 
ral  literary  form  of  the  heroic  or  traditionary  period :  and  the 
^e  remarks  will,  we  think,  sufficiently  explain  the  phenomenon  of 
lany  women  now  appearing  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  as 
;I-writers.  Our  society  is  highly  artificial :  the  broad  distinctions 
demarcations  which  anciently  separated  one  class  of  men  and  one 
sssion  from  another,  have  been  polished  away,  or  filled  up  by 
;asing  refinement  and  the  extension  of  personal  liberty :  the  artisan 
the  courtier,  the  lawyer  and  the  divine,  are  no  longer  distinguished 
;r  by  professional  costume,  or  by  any  of  those  outward  and  visible 
s  which  formerly  stamped  their  manners  and  language,  and  fur- 
ed  the  old  comic  writer  with  strongly-marked  characters  ready 
e  to  his  hand.  We  must  now  go  deeper:  the  coat  is  the  same 
jrwhere;  consequently,  we  must  strip  the  man  —  nay,  we  must 
omize  him  —  to  show  how  he  differs  from  his  neighbors.  To  do 
well,  fineness  of  penetration  is,  above  all,  necessary  —  a  quality 
h  women  possess  in  a  higher  degree  than  men. 
7.  Miss  Burney  was  followed  by  a  number  of  writers,  chiefly  women, 
ng  whom  the  names  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and 

Opie  are  prominent.  Their  fictions,  like  those  of  Miss  Edgeworth 
ore  recent  times,  have  a  high  and  never- failing  moral  aim ;  and 
;  ladies  have  exhibited  a  power  over  the  feelings,  and  an  intensity 
athos,  not  much  inferior  to  Richardson's  in  Clarissa  Harlowe. 
their  works  are  very  unequal,  and  the  pathos  of  which  we  speak  is 
difiused,  but  concentrated  into  particular  moments  of  the  action, 
is  also  obtained  at  the  expense  of  great  preparation  and  involution 
rcumstances;  so  that  to  compare  their  geniris  to  that  of  Richard* 
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•on,  on  tho  strength  of  a  few  powerful  pictures  of  intense  moral  p 
would  be  a  g^oss  injustice  to  the  admirable  and  consummate  ar 
whose  works  the  pathos,  inimitable  as  it  is,  forms  but  one  iten 
long  list  of  his  excellences. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith's  (1749-1806)  novels,  though  nowfor^ 
are  praised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  included  her  in  his  British  ] 
ists.  Her  best  novel  is  the  Old  English  Manor  House,  publisl 
1793.  She  also  wrote  several  pathetic  poems.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
bald's  (1753-1821)  Simple  Story  (1791)  and  Nature  and  Art 
obtained  much  celebrity  in  their  time.  She  also  wrote  several  p 
plays.  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie  (1769-1853)  was  the  widow  of  the  cele 
painter,  and  her  first  novel.  The  Father  and  Daughter,  publis 
1801,  may  still  be  read  with  interest. 

§  B.  At  the  head  of  the  second  division  of  our  fictions  is  undoi 
William  Godwin  (1756-1836),  a  man  of  truly  powerful  and  0 
genius,  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  propagation  of  certain 
and  political  theories  —  visionary,  indeed,  and  totally  impract 
but  marked  with  the  impress  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy. 
these  ideas  Godwin's  mind  was  perfectly  saturated  and  pes 
and  this  intensity  of  conviction,  this  ardent  propagandism,  nc 
gives  to  his  writings  a  peculiar  character  of  earnestness  and  thou 
earnestness,  the  rarest  and  most  impressive  of  literary  qualities. 
may  be  considered  to  have  made  him,  in  spite  of  all  the  tendeiK 
his  intellectual  character  —  a  novelist.  Godwin  was  born  in  17; 
appears  to  have  sucked  with  his  mother's  milk  those  principles  ol 
ance  to  authority  and  attachment  to  free  opinions  in  church  an 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  one  sturdy  Dissenter  to  3 
from  the  days  of  the  civil  war  and  the  republic.  He  was  in  real 
of  those  hard-headed  enthusiasts  —  at  once  wild  visionaries  and 
logicians — who  abounded  in  the  age  of  Marvell,  Milton,  and  H 
ton ;  and  his  true  epoch  would  have  been  the  first  period  of  Croi 
public  life.  His  own  career,  extending  down  to  Ms  death  in  18, 
incessantly  occupied  with  literary  activity:  he  produced  an  in 
number  of  works,  some  immortal  for  the  genius  and  originali 
display,  and  all  for  an  intensity  and  gravity  of  thought,  for  1 
and  erudition.  The  first  work  which  brought  him  into  notice  "v 
Inquiry  concerning  Political  Justice  (1793),  a  Utopian  theory  of 
and  government,  by  which  virtue  and  benevolence  were  to  be  t 
mum  mobile  of  all  human  actions,  and  a  philosophical  republic 
favorite  dream  of  visionaries  —  was  to  take  the  place  of  all  our  in 
modes  of  polity.  Animated  during  his  whole  life  by  these  op 
he  has  embodied  them  under  a  variety  of  forms,  among  the  rest 
immortal  romances.  The  first  and  finest  of  these  is  Caleb  \\ 
(1794).  Its  chief  didactic  aim  is  to  show  the  misery  and  injusti 
ing  from  our  present  imperfect  constitution  of  society,  and  the  • 
sion  of  our  imperfect  laws,  both  written  and  unwritten  —  the  ju 
turn  of  the  statute-book,  and  the  jus  non  scriptum  of  social  fcelii 
public  opinion.     Caleb  Williams  is  an  intelligent  peasant-lad 
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nto  the  service  of  Falkland,  the  true  hero,  an  incarnation  of  honor, 
intellect,  benevolence,  and  a  passionate  love  of  fame.  This  model  of 
all  the  chivalrous  and  e  evated  qualities  has  previously,  under  the  prov- 
ocation of  the  crudest,  most  persevering,  and  tyrannic  insult,  in  a 
moment  of  ungovernable  passion,  committed  a  murder :  his  fanatic 
love  of  reputation  urges  him  to  conceal  this  crime ;  and,  in  order  to  do 
this  more  effectually,  he  allows  an  innocent  man  to  be  executed,  and 
his  family  ruined.  Williams  obtains,  by  an  accident,  a  clew  to  the  guilt 
of  Falkland,  when  the  latter,  extorting  from  him  an  oath  that  he  will 
keep  his  secret,  communicates  to  his  dependant  the  whole  story  of  his 
double  crime,  of  his  remorse  and  misery.  The  youth,  finding  his  life 
insupportable  from  the  perpetual  suspicion  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and 
the  restless  surveillance  of  his  master,  escapes,  and  is  pursued  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  tale  by  the  unrelenting  persecution  of  Falkland, 
who,  after  having  committed  one  crime  under  unsupportable  provoca- 
tion, and  a  second  to  conceal  the  first,  is  now  led,  by  his  frantic  and 
unnatural  devotion  to  fame,  to  annihilate,  in  Williams,  the  evidence 
of  his  guilt.  The  adventures  of  the  unfortunate  fugitive,  his  dreadful 
vicissitudes  of  poverty  and  distress,  the  steady,  bloodhound,  unrelax- 
ing  pursuit,  the  escapes  and  disguises  of  the  victim,  like  the  agonized 
turnings  and  doublings  of  the  hunted  hare  —  all  this  is  depicted  with  an 
incessant  and  never-surpassed  power  of  breathless  interest.  At  last 
Caleb  is  formally  accused  by  Falkland  of  robbery,  and  naturally  dis- 
closes before  the  tribunal  the  dreadful  secret  which  had  caused  his  long 
persecution,  and  Falkland  dies  of  shame  and  a  broken  heart.  The 
interest  of  this  wonderful  tale  is  indescribable ;  the  various  scenes  are 
set  before  us  with  something  of  the  minute  reality,  the  dry,  grave  sim- 
plicity of  Defoe.  But  in  Godwin,  the  faculty  of  the  picturesque,  so 
prominent  in  the  mind  of  Defoe,  is  almost  absent;  everything  seems 
to  be  thought  out^  elaborated  by  an  effort  /of  the  will,  Defoe  seems 
simply  to  describe  things  as  they  really  were,  and  we  feel  it  impossible 
to  conceive  that  they  were  otherwise ;  Godwin  describes  them  (and 
with  a  wondrous  power  of  coherency)  as  we  feel  they  would  be  in  such 
*nd  such  circumstances.  His  descriptions  and  characters  are  masterly 
pieces  of  construction ;  or,  like  mathematical  problems,  they  are  de- 
duced step  by  step,  infallibly  from  certain  data.  This  author  possesses 
^0  humor,  no  powers  of  description,  at  least  of  nature — none  of  that 
magic  which  communicates  to  inanimate  objects  the  light  and  glow  of 
^ntiment  —  very  little  pathos ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  few  have  pos- 
sessed a  more  penetrating  eye  for  that  recondite  causation  which  links 
together  motive  and  action,  a  more  watchful  and  determined  consis- 
'^"cy  in  tracing  the  manifestations  of  such  characters  as  he  has  once 
conceived,  or  a  more  prevailing  spirit  of  self- persuasion  as  to  the  reality 
^'  ^hat  he  relates.  The  romance  of  Caleb  Williams  is  indeed  ideal; 
^t  it  is  an  ideal  totally  destitute  of  all  the  trappings  and  ornaments  of 

®  ideal :  it  is  like  some  grand  picture  painted  in  dead-col  pr. 

*n  1799 appeared  Si,  Leon  ;  in  1804,  Fleetwood;  in  181 7,  MaundiviUe^j 
^^^  in  1830,  shortly  before  his  death,  Cloudeslcy,    These  four  worka 
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are  romances  in  the  same  manner  as  Caleb  Wiiltams,  but  there  is  pe^ 
ceptible  in  them  a  gradual  diminution  in  vigor  and  originality:  vedo 
not  mean  oi positive^  but  of  rjclative  originality.     St,  Leon  is,  however, 
a  powerful  conception,  executed  in  parts  with  a  gloomy  energy  peculiar 
to  this  author.    The  story  is  of  a  man  who  has  acquired  possession  of 
the  great  arcanum  — the  secret  of  boundless  wealth  and  iinincrtal  life; 
and  the  drift  of  the  book  is  to  give  a  terrible  picture  of  the  misery 
which  would  result  from  the  possession  of  such  an  immortality  and 
such  riches,  when  deprived  (as  such  a  being  must  be)  of  the  sympa&ies 
of  human  affection,  and  the  joys  and  woes  of  human  nature.   This  novel 
contains  several  powerfully  delineated  scenes,  generally  of  a  gloomy 
tone,  and  a  female  character.  Marguerite,  of  singular  beauty  and  interest. 
§  9.  Of  more  modern  novelists  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
(1811-1863)  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest.     He  was  born  at 
Calcutta  in  1811,  and  was  educated  at  the  Charter- house,  to  which  he 
makes  loving  reference  in  his   Vanity  Pair  and  The  Newcomes^  under 
the  name  of  "  Gray  Friars."    He  afterwards  went  to  Cambridge, ^which 
he  left  without  taking  his  degree.     His  great  desire  at  this  time  was  tD 
become  an  artist;  and  with  a  considerable  fortune    "ie  started  for  the 
continent,  where  he  studied  for  four  or  five  years,  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.     But  though  a  master  of  the  pencil,  Thackeray  was  not 
destined  to  become  a  great  artist.    By  his  life  abroad,  mingling  with 
different  societies,  catching  the  features  of  this  and  that  city  and  its 
people,  he  was,  however,  laying  in  stores  of  knowledge  of  the  highest 
value  for  his  after  life.    At  Weimar  he  was  one  "  of  at  least  a  score  of    \ 
young  English  lads  "  who  were  there  "  for  study,  or  sport,  or  society."   I 
He  was  introduced  to  Goethe,  and  no  small  pride  he  felt  when  some  of   J 
his  sketches  were  examined  by  the  old  poet.     On  returning  to  Lrondon   J 
Thackeray  continued  his  art  studies,  but  the  loss  of  his  fortune  com- 
pelled him   to  throw  himself  with   all  his  powers  into  the  field  of 
literature.     He  entered  himself  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  in  1848  was 
called  to  the  bar,  but  he  never  followed  the  profession  of  the  law.   He 
was  first  known  by  his  articles  in  Eraser^  to  which  he  contributed  under 
the  names  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  and  George  Fitzboodle,  Esq. 
Tales,  criticism,  and  poetry  appeared  in  great  profusion.    They  have  » 
dash,  a  brilliancy,  and  fun,  which  were  in  after  times  toned  down^  and 
which  in  the  present  day  are  rarely  seen  in  the  magazines.    As  Tit- 
marsh  he  published  The  Paris  Sketch  Book  (1840),  The  Second FuntfA  ■ 
of  Napoleon^  The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum  (1841),  and  The  Irish  SMek 
Book  (1843).      These  works  were  illustrated  by  the  author's  pencil 
The  chief  of  his  contributions  to  Praser  as  Fitzboodle  was  the  talc  of 
Barry  Lyndon^   The  Adventures  of  an  Irish  Portune  Hunter,    IT*^* 
was  full  of  humor  and  incident,  but  the  reading  public  was  not  yet 
expecting  a  greater  future  from  this  unknown  writer.     In  1841  PunA 
was  commenced,  and  Thackeray  became  at  once  one  of  its  most  diligent 
supporters.    The  Snob  Papers  and  Jeames^s  Diary  appeared  from  "  Th«   - 
Fat  Contributor,"  besides  many  other  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.    M.  A. 
Titoiarsh  in  1846  gave  to  the  world  The  Notes  of  a  yourntyfrom  C^m   * 
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rand  Cairo,  and  a  Christmas  book  followed  in  the  next  year. 
)rks  had  brought  Thackeray  into  more  notice,  but  he  way  still 
as  nothing  but  a  clever  magazine  writer.  The  sly  humor, 
philosophy,  the  earnest  morality,  had  not  yet  been  recognized. 
'garty  Diamond  obtained  from  John  Stirling  a  prophecy  of 
ne,  but  he  was  not  far  from  forty  before  his  name  became  illus- 
n  1846  and  the  two  following  years  appeared  Vanity  Fair,  by 
posed  to  be  the  best  of  his  works  —  certainly  the  most  original? 
1  was  not  complete  before  its  author  took  his  place  among  the 
:ers  of  English  fiction.  It  seized  all  circles  with  astonishment. 
)r  of  satirical  sketches  and  mirthful  poems  had  shown  himself 
nsummate  satirist  and  a  great  novelist. 

ickeray's  fame  was  now  complete.  He  had  only  to  write  and 
gs  were  at  once  read.  A  Christmas  volume  was  published  in 
Streets,  and  was  followed  in  1849  ^y  ^^'  Birch  and  his  Toung 
His  next  great  work  was  also  in  course  of  publication.  In 
[850  Pendennis  appeared,  inferior  in  plot,  but  quite  equal  to 
lir  in  humor,  character,  and  incident.  Another  Christmas 
;ared  in  1851,  The  Kicklehurys  on  the  Rhine,  which  brought 
indignation  of  the  Times  in  the  oft-repeated  charge  of  cyni- 
'hich  Mr.  Titmarsh  replied  in  the  clever  little  preface  to  the 
ition,  An  Essay  on  Thunder  and  Small  Beer,  In  1851  the 
n  The  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  were 
at  Willis's  Rooms,  where  the  best  men  of  London  society 

0  hear  some  of  the  most  interesting,  brilliant,  and  yet  pro- 
icism  on  the  greatest  prose  writers  of  our  nation.  These  were 
ivith  similar  success  in  Scotland  and  America;  and  in  the 
itry,  in  1855-6,  he  delivered,  on  a  second  visit,  his  course  on 
ges,  which  were  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  his 
England.  In  1852  Thackeray  wrote  his' Esmond,  in  our  esti- 
s  most  perfect  work  of  art.  The  Neivcomes  followed  in  1855, 
le  most  popular  of  Thackeray's  works.  The  heartiness  and 
5s  of  the  author  are  not  so  much  concealed  as  in  his  other 
»Vhilst  the  charges  of  severity  against  him  were  unfounded, 

1  to  have  profited  by  them,  and  this  work  evinces  more  of  the 
5  which  marked  his  generous  nature. 

Thackeray  made  his  first  and  only  attempt  to  enter  public 
stood  for  Oxford,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Cardwell  by  a 
of  sixty-seven.  He  returned  with  more  vigor  than  ever  to 
and  before  the  end  of  that  year  commenced  The  Virginians, 
s  a  sort  of  sequel  to  Esmond,  There  was  still  the  master 
Die,  but  it  was  too  much  of  a  repetition  of  his  older  stories, 
stablishment  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  in  i860,  Thackeray 
iitor,  and  whilst  connected  with  it  he  contributed  his  later 
he  Adventures  of  Philip,  Lovell  the  Widower,  and  a  little 
jketch  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis,  though  oftener 
,  called  the  Roundabout  Papers,  He  died  suddenly  in  the 
ich  he  had  built  at  Kensington  on  December  23,  1863. 
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§  10.  In  presenting  some  sketch  of  the  works  of  this  great 
we  must  exclude  from  our  notice  his  smaller  and  earlier  writin] 
them  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  full  of  humor  an< 
the  moral  purpose  of  the  writer  not  so  clearly  evident,  but  yet 
in  them  all.  Social  foibles,  individual  weaknesses,  the  lesser 
society,  are  all  shown  up  and  treated  with  quiet  satire.  Mos 
smaller  writings  are  collected  in  the  four  volumes  of  Miscellani 
lished  in  1857.  Here  appears  the  poetry  of  Thackeray.  It  h; 
well  said,  "Thackeray  was  not  essentially  poetic;  "  that  is,  he 
look  at  everything  through  the  medium  of  the  poetic  facul 
thoughts  and  imaginings  were  not  always  governed  by  a  poel 
]  le  concealed  what  was  poetic  in  his  nature.  He  is  half  ashaj 
the  sentiment  which  must  have  expression.  The  characters  h 
best  are  the  characters  where  emotion  and  affection  hold  theii 
and  he  cannot  keep  telling  you  so  as  he  writes,  but  he  does  it  wit 
of  bashful  reticence.  He  was  thoroughly  English  in  the  structur 
mind.  He  could  have  wept  as  well  as  a  native  of  Southern  ] 
and  sometimes  the  eye  is  moist,  but  the  old  Gothic  spirit  des 
man  in  tears ;  and  so  he  stands  proudly  up  in  self-reliance  and  i 
ous  manliness.  The  poetry  of  his  nature  was  something  he  ev 
in  the  recess  of  his  soul.  It  gave  a  tenderness  to  his  rebuke,  it 
beauty  on  his  conceptions ;  and  as  his  countenance  was  lit  ^ 
expression  of  almost  womanly  tenderness,  so  his  writing  is  p< 
with  a  gentle  and  loving  pathos.  But  he  was  able  to  express  1 
in  a  poetic  form  with  much  beauty  and  grace.  What  finer  littl 
can  be  mentioned  than  his  Bouillabaisse  f  and  how  grand  are  s 
the  strains  in  his  poem  on  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  < 
One  of  his  best  humorous  poems  was  that  on  the  Battle  of  Li 
and  we  scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  inimitable  c 
of  the  spirit  and  tones  of  Irish  agitators,  or  the  quiet  humor, 
laughs  at  the  folly  of  the  people,  and  yet  in  which  laughter  the; 
selves  could  scarcely  help  joining.  Surely  the  charge  against 
cynicism  was  unfounded.  His  humor  is  almost  as  trenchant 
rold's,  while  it  causes  as  little  pain  as  that  of  Sydney  Smith. 

Vanity  Fair^  the  first  of  Thackeray's  chief  works,  is  called  a  * 
without  a  Hero."  It  is  possessed,  however,  of  two  heroines  —  I 
Sharp,  the  impersonation  of  intellect  without  heart,  and  Ame! 
ley,  who  has  heart  without  intellect.  "Becky  Sharp  "  is  withou 
the  ablest  creation  of  modern  fiction.  The  selfish,  prudent,  bra 
woman,  who  without  friend  or  helper  wins  her  way,  claims  the  1 
interest,  and  very  artistic  is  the  set-off  which  the  silly,  yet  most 
Amelia  presents  to  the  character  of  Rebecca.  As  a  whole  the 
full  of  quiet  sarcasm  and  severe  rebuke.  It  is  replete  with  hum 
morality,  and  rivets  attention  to  the  end  by  the  vivid  reality  of 
persons  and  scenes.  This  work  alone  might  bear  out  the  chj 
cynicism  against  Thackeray;  but  a  careful  reading  will  perce 
kindly  heart  that  if  beaMag  under  the  bitterest  sentence  and  th 
caustic  irony. 
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vas  the  immediate  successor  of  Vanity  Fair ^  and  is  the 
Jones  of  the  present  age.    Literary  life  presents  scope  for 
tid  is  well  used  in  the  history  of  Pen,  who  is  a  hero  of  no 
rth.     His  somewhat  silly  love  adventures  and  introduc 
lable  life  through  Major  Pendennis  form  the  groundwork 

The  Major  is  a  most  truthful  picture  of  a  modern  tuft  i 
nd  his  patrons  afford  room  for  the  satire  and  the  wisdom, 
i  the  counsel,  with  which  the  book  abounds.    As  Vanity 
Thackeray's  knowledge  of  life  in  the  present  day,  so  Es- 

his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  society  of  the  reigns 
tuarts  and  earlier  Georges.    Like  Vanity  Fair  it  is  with- 

gives  in  an  autobiographical  form  the  life  of  Colonel 
id.  The  style  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  is 
rith  marvellous  fidelity.  The  Lady  Beatrice  is  really 
J  Sharp ;  not  equal  to  the  modem  woman  of  the  world  in 
er,  she  is  superior  in  beauty,  grace,  and  other  womanly 
The  story  of  Esmond  is  probably  the  best  of  Thackeray's 
lOugh  Esmond  is  too  much  of  the  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
loble  character,  and  the  delicacy  of  delineation  under  the 
biography  is  one  of  the  most  sustained  dramatic  efforts  in 
ge  of  English  fiction.  The  fall  of  *Trix  is  a  mistake,  for 
atural  and  unneeded.  Lady  Castlewood  has  all  the  gen- 
nelia,  with  much  more  intellect.  We  love  her  so  much 
Imost  forgive  the  author  marrying  her  to  Esmond. 
er  works  of  Thackeray  a  passing  mention  must  suffice. 
ns  is  the  history  of  the  gp-andsons  of  Esmond,  and  though 
.  till  1857,  we  mention  it  next  as  related  to  Esmond  in  his- 
lists  of  a  series  of  well-described  scenes  and  incidents  in 
jeorge  II.  In  1853  was  ended  the  most  popular  and  best 
keray's  novels.  The  Nexvcomes,     "  The  leading  theme  or 

story  is  the  misery  occasioned  by  forced  and  ill-assorted 
The  noble  courtesy,  the  Christian  gentleman! iness,  of 
:ome  is  perhaps  a  complete  reflection  of  the  author  him- 
Newcome  is  Thackeray's  favorite  female  character.  The 
lages  are  most  life-like,  while  over  the  whole  there  is  a 
on  of  the  real  kindliness  of  heart  which  Thackeray  pos- 
ip  and  Lovel  the  Widower  appeared  in  the  Comkill,  and 
published  the  fragment  left  by  him  at  his  death.  These 
tions  of  the  old  stories.  The  chief  characteristics  of  his 
i  are  increased  mellowness  of  tone,  maturity  of  thought, 
)ressed  kindliness  and  generosity  of  sentiment, 
•urses  of  lectures  On  the  English  Humorists  and  The  four 
models  of  style  and  criticism.  The  latter  is  a  clever  sketch 
and  court  life  of  the  first  Hanoverians.  The  lectures  are 
hts  sternly  abhorrent  of  the  falsity  and  rottenness  which 
3resented,  while  admiration  for  the  goodness  and  kindness 
George  almost  makes  the  lecturer  forget  his  weaknesses, 
rels,  so  in  his  history,  Thackeray  always  elevates  the  hfc\rt 
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above  the  head,  the  emotions  above  the  intellect.  The  Hum 
more  valuable  work,  containing  some  of  the  most  complete  c 
those  writers  which  is  to  be  found  in  our  language.  The  pi 
which  some  of  the  writers,  such  as  Pope,  have  been  included 
questioned.  The  treatment  of  Sterne  is  too  severe,  while  b( 
it  has  been  well  said  that  "  Thackeray  seemed  to  quail,"  and 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  is  perhaps  tie  feeblest.  That  c 
must  receive  the  first  place.  None  could  better  estimate  tl 
than  Thackeray.  The  wit,  the  man  of  literary  fashion,  the  l 
tleman  of  the  reign  of  Anne  could  not  be  better  described  s 
than  by  the  wit,  the  essayist,  and  novelist  of  the  reign  of  Vi 
both  there  were  the  same  graceful  humor  and  gentle  piety. 

§  11,  At  the  head  of  the  very  large  class  of  female  nov 
have  adorned  the  more  recent  literature  of  England,  we  i 
Maria  Edgewortii  (about  1765-1849).  This  place  she  de 
only  for  the  immense  number,  variety,  and  originality  of  he 
fiction,  but  also,  and  perhaps  in  a  superior  degree,  for  their 
good  sense  and  utility.  Her  power  of  delineating  charactei 
ticularly  Irish  character,  renders,  however,  her  tales  exceedir 
tive ;  and  by  a  complete  series  of  stories,  graduated  so  as 
and  describe  almost  every  age  from  early  childhood  to  ma 
adapted  to  the  moral  requirements  of  various  classes  in  socic 
certainly  rendered  immense  services  to  the  cause  of  prudenc 
tical  virtue.  Her  long  and  useful  life  was  chiefly  passed  in  Ii 
many  of  her  earlier  works  were  produced  in  partnership  with 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  a  man  of  eccentric  character 
intellectual  activity,  who  devoted  himself  to  experiments  in 
and  social  ameliorations.  The  most  valuable  series  of  I 
Worth's  educational  stories  were  the  charming  tales  entitl 
Harry  and  Lucy^  Rosamond^  and  others,  combined  under  t 
heading  oi  Early  Lessons,  These  are  written  in  the  simples 
language,  and  are  intelligible  and  intensely  interesting  ev 
young  readers,  while  the  knowledge  of  character  they  displa 
tiralness  of  their  incidents,  and  the  sound  practical  prin 
•Inculcate,  make  them  delightful  even  to  the  adult  reade 
parents^  Assistant  the  same  qualities  are  applied  to  the  mora 
lectual  improvement  of  a  more  advanced  age;  and  the  comr 
weaknesses,  and  prejudices  of  boys  and  girls  are  combated 
of  stories  which  in  the  good  sense  and  observation  they  disj 
•admirable  as  in  their  artistic  construction.  Some  of  thes 
example.  Simple  Susan  —  are  little  masterpieces  of  style  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  constantly  opposes  not  only  the  meaner 
errors,  but  that  tendency  to  enthusiasm  which  in  the  young 
though  generous  in  its  origin,  the  source  of  much  misfortur 
appointment;  and  she  strenuously  inculcates  the  happine 
duty  of  industry,  moderation,  and  contentment.  Her  writii 
•young  form  a  striking  contrast  with  those  of  almost  all  the  ot 
who  have  undertaketv  the  same  difficult  task.    They  genera 
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l-^rature  with  a  preposterous  amount  of  trashy  ^vi 'tings,  proposing  to 
^5ve  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  high  life.  Fre- 
iL^ently  composed,  and  as  a  mere  speculation,  by  persons  totally  unac- 
3|iiainted  with  the  scenes  they  essayed  to  describe,  and  relying  for  their 
^.^terest  either  on  grotesque  exaggerations  of  what  tiiey  supposed  to 
^xist  in  those  favored  regions,  —  the  Empyrean  of  fashion,  —  or  on 
c|M>arse  scandal  and  misrepresentation,  these  egregious  books  were  either 
Signpost  caricatures  of  what  the  authors  had  never  seen,  or  were  clumsy 
^chaufies  of  forgotten  scandal,  without  wit,  sense,  probability,  or  na- 
ture. The  more  extravagant,  however,  were  these  pictures,  and  the 
jess  they  resembled  the  ordinary  life  of  the  reader,  the  more  eagerly 
^re  they  admired ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  time  should 
^me  when  persons,  either  themselves  members  of  aristocratic  society. 
pr  men  capable  of  forming  true  ideas  on  the  subject,  should  have  taken 
in  hand  to  give  something  like  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  these  envied 
Circles.  Among  the  best  of  these  fashionable  novels  are  those  of  T.  H. 
JLisTER  (d.  1842),  R.  Plumer  Ward  (d.  1846),  and  Lady  Blessingtok 
(i 790-1 849).  The  novels  of  Ward  are  distinguished  by  the  author's 
attempt  to  unite  with  an  interesting  story  a  good  deal  of  elevated  phil- 
osophical and  literary  speculation,  so  that  many  of  his  works  — as,  for 
instance,  Tremaine,  De  Vere,  De  Clifford^  &c.  —  are  something  which 
is  neither  a  good  narrative  nor  a  collection  of  good  essays.  Either  the 
philosophy  impedes  the  narrative,  or  the  narrative  destroys  the  interest 
and  .coherency  of  the  philosophy.  But  the  writings  of  Ward,  as  well 
^s  of  Lister,  whose  Granby  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  are  valuable 
for  the  simple  and  unaffected  tone  of  their  language,  for  the  moral 
truth  and  elevation  of  their  sentiment,  and  for  the  charm  that  can  only 
be  expressed  by  that  most  untranslatable  of  English  words  —  "  gentle- 
manliness." 

§  14,  Descending  the  social  scale,  we  come  to  a  very  large  and  char- 
acteristic department  of  works  —  the  department  which  undoubtedly 
possesses  not  only  the  greatest  degree  of  value  for  the  English  reader, 
but  will  have  the  most  powerful  attraction  for  foreign  students  of  our 
literature.  This  is  that  class  of  fictions  which  depicts  the  manners  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes ;  and  here  again  we  shall  encounter  a  sin- 
gular amount  of  female  names.  The  first  in  point  of  time,  and  the 
first  in  point  of  merit,  in  this  class,  is  Miss  Austen  (1775-1817),  whose 
novels  may  be  considered  as  models  of  perfection  in  a  new  and  very 
difiScult  species  of  writing.  She  depends  for  her  effect  upon  no  sur- 
prising adventures,  upon  no  artfully-involved  plot,  upon  no  scenes 
deeply  pathetic  or  extravagantly  humorous.  She  paints  a  society 
which,  though  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  enviable  above  all  others, 
presents  the  fewest  salient  points  of  interest  and  singularity  to  the 
novelist :  we  mean  the  society  of  English  country-gentlemen.  Who- 
ever desires  to  know  the  interior  life  of  that  vast  and  admirable  body, 
the  rural  gentry  of  England,  —  a  body  which  absolutely  exists  in  no 
other  country  on  earth,  and  to  which  the  nation  owes  many  of  its  most 
raluable  characteristics,  —  must  read  Miss  AusI^tC;*  aon^Vs.^  Sense  aud 
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Sensibtlityt  Pride  and  Prejudice^  Mansfield  Park,  and  Emma,  la  W^ 
these  works  the  reader  will  find  very  little  variety  and  no  picturesqitt-  Xti 
ness  of  persons,  little  to  inspire  strong  emotion,  nothing  to  exdfrl*« 
wonder  or  laughter ;  but  he  will  find  admirable  good  sense,  BjqaisHB  |?c 
discrimination,* and  an  unrivalled  power  of  *asy  and  natural  dialogue^  w-' 
Miss  Ferrier  (d.  1854)  has  also  written  a  number  of  novels,  gener-  |iie 
ally  depicting,  with  great  vivacity  and  truth,  the  oddities  and  affecta-  ^ 
tions  of  semi-vulgar  life ;  but  her  works  are  far  inferior,  as  artistic 
productions,  to  the  elegant  sketches  of  Miss  Austen. 

Of  the  purely  comic  manner  of  fiction  there  are  few  better  examptes 
than  the  novels  of  Theodore  Hook  (1788-1842).  He  is  greatest  in  the 
description  of  London  life,  and  particularly  in  the  rich  drollery  with 
which  he  paints  the  vulgar  efforts  of  suburban  gentility  to  ape  the 
manners  of  the  great.  There  is  not  one  of  his  numerous  novels  and 
shorter  tales  in  which  some  scene  could  not  be  cited  carrying  this  kind 
of  drollery  almost  to  the  brink  of  farce.  Many  of  his  works  —  as  Ssy- 
ings  and  Doings  —  consist  of  short  tales,  each  destined  to  develop  ftc 
folly  or  evil  consequences  of  some  particular  inconsistency  or  affecta- 
tion :  thus  the  work  just  cited  consists  of  a  set  of  detached  stories,  eadi 
written  on  the  text,  as  it  were,  of  some  common  well-known  proverb; 
and  though  the  narratives  are  of  very  slight  construction,  and  do  not 
contain  very  profound  views  of  character,  they  none  of  them  are  devoid 
of  some  incredibly  droll  caricatures  of  matmers.  What,  for  example, 
can  be  more  irresistible  than  the  Bloomsbury  evening  party  in  'Max- 
welly  or  the  dinner  at  Mr.  Abberley*s  in  the  Man  of  Many  Friends} 
Hook's  more  exclusively  serious  novels  are  generally  considered  as 
inferior  to  those  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous ;  and  for 
one  of  the  last  works  produced  by  this  clever  writer  before  his  death, 
he  selected  a  subject  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar  strength  of  bis 
talent.  This  was  JacJs  Brag,  a  most  spirited  embodiment  of  the  arts 
employed  by  a  vulgar  pretender  to  creep  into  aristocratic  society,  and 
the  ultimate  discomfiture  of  the  absurd  hero.  Hook  was  a  man  of 
great  but  superficial  powers,  one  of  the  most  amusing  conversationists 
of  the  day,  an  inimitable  relater  of  anecdotes,  a  singer,  and  an  imprtv- 
visatore ;  but  he  was  himself  afflicted  with  the  same  passion  for  the 
society  of  the  great  as  he  has  so  wittily  caricatured  in  Mr.  Brag,  and 
his  life  was  passed  in  incessant  but  desultory  literary  labor  us  a  novel- 
ist and  journalist,  in  frequent  disappointments,  in  debt,  and  in  theemptj 
applauses  of  the  circle  he  amused.  He  died  in  1842,  leaving  a  large  j 
number  of  works,  all  of  them  exhibiting  strong  proofs  of  humor,  bat  J 
mostly  deprived  of  permanent  value  by  the  haste  perceptible  in  th«r  I 
execution.  The  best  of  them  are,  perhaps,  Gilbert  Gurney,  and  its  I 
continuation,  Gurney  Married. 

Very  similar  to  Theodore  Hook  in  the  subject  and  treatment  of  her 

novels,  and  not  unlike  him  in  the  general  tone  of  her  talent,  is  Mm. 

Trollope,  whose  happiest  efforts  are  the  exhibition  of  the  gross  arts 

and  impudent  stratagems  emp\oyed\i^  IVve  pretenders  to  fashion.    Mw.  | 

TrollopQ*s  chief  defect  is  coar%irv<^%s  axvd  v\o\wxca  ^l  cxyD\x%sX\  ^Sbft.tei  I 
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know  where  to  stop,  and  is  too  apt  to  render  her  characters  noi 
Lculous  only,  but  odious,  in  which  she  offends  against  the  primary 
s  of  comic  writing.  Moreover  she  neglects  light  and  shade  in  her 
tures :  her  personages  are  either  mere  embodiments  of  all  that  is 
itemptible,  or  cold  abstractions  of  everything  refined  and  excellent, 
r  best  work  is,  perhaps.  The  Widow  Barnaby,  in  which  she  has 
ched  the  ideal  of  a  character  of  gross,  full-blown,  palpable,  complete 
:tei  sion  and  vulgar  assurance.  The  widow,  with  her  coarse  hand- 
ne  face,  and  her  imperturbable  unconquerable  self-possession,  is  a 
I7  rich  comic  conception.  Mrs.  Trollope's  plots  are  exceedingly 
|[ht  and  ill-constructed,  but  her  narrative  is  lively,  and  she  particu- 
I7  excels  in  her  characters  of  good-natured,  shrewd  old  maids, 
t  would  be  a  great  injustice  were  we  not  to  devote  a  few  words  of 
niration  to  the  charming  sketches  of  Miss  Mitford  (1789-1855),  a 
y  who  has  described  the  village  life  and  scenery  of  England  with 
grace  and  delicacy  of  Goldsmith  himself.  Our  Village  is  one  of  the 
St  delightful  books  in  the  language :  it  is  full  of  those  kome  scenes, 
ch  form  the  most  exquisite  peculiarity,  not  only  of  the  external 
are,  but  also  of  the  social  life  of  the  country.  In  nothing  is  our 
on  so  happily  distinguished  from  all  others  as  in  the  enlightenment, 
true  refinement,  the  virtue,  and  the  dignity  of  her  middle  and  lower 
ses,  and  in  no  position  are  those  classes  so  worthy  of  admiration 
ti  the  quiet,  tranquil  existence  of  the  country.  She  describes  with 
truth  and  fidelity  of  Crabbe  and  Cowper,  but  without  the  moral 
>m  of  the  one,  and  the  morbid  sadness  of  the  other.  Whether  it  in 
pet  greyhound  Lily,  or  the  sunburnt,  curly,  ragged  village  child, 
object  glows  before  us  with  something  of  that  daylight  sunshine 
ch  we  find  in  its  highest  perfection  in  the  rural  and  familiar  images 
>hakspeare.  , 

15.  III.  Oriental  Novels.  —  The  immense  colonial  possessions 
Grreat  Britain,  and  particularly  her  colossal  empire  in  the  East, 
ibined  with  the  passion  for  travelling  so  strongly  manifested  in  the 
ion,  have  created  in  our  literature  a  class  of  works  which  may  be 
sidered  as  forming  almost  a  separate  department  of  fiction.  These 
novels  which  have  for  their  aim  the  delineation  of  the  manners  and 
lery  of  distant  countries ;  and  as  among  these  works  the  Oriental 
naturally  the  most  splendid  and  prominent,  we  shall  take  three 
ch  seem  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  this  subdivision.  They 
different  from  each  other  in  form,  in  tone,  and  in  scope,  but  are 
ally  distinguished  for  their  cleverness  and  individuality.  Of  these 
ental  novels,  then,  we  select,  as  the  most  striking  examples^  Tke 
tory  of  the  Caliph  Vathek^hy  William  Beckford  (1759-1844) ;  the 
lance  of  Anasiasius<,  by  Thomas  Hope  (about  1 770-1831) ;  and  the 
nitable  Hajji  Baba  of  James  Morier  (d.  1849).  '^^®  ^^t  of  these 
ions  was  as  wild,  strange,  and  dreamily  magnificent  as  the  character 
biography  of  its  author  —  a  man  almost  as  rich,  as  splendidly 
jrious,  and  as  coldly  meditative  as  the  Comte  de  Monte- Chris  to,  m 
inas's  popular  story.     Vatheh  is  an  Arabian  t^^^^x^d^^^  ^xv^gcsaa^V^ 
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published  in  1784,  in  French,  being  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  vt 
Englishman  being  able  to  write  that  difficult  language  with  the  grarf'^ 
and  purity  of  a  native.    Being  afterwards  translated  by  the  author  inte^ 
his  mother  tongue,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  monumeiito 
of  splendid  imagery  and  caustic  wit  which  literature  can  afford.    It  i(j 
very  short,  and  in  some  respects  resembles  (at  least  in  its  cold  sarcasmof 
tone  and  exquisite  refinement  of  style)  the  Zadig  of  Voltaire.  But  Vath 
is  immeasurably  superior  in  point  of  imagination,  and  in  its  singulif^ 
fidelity  to  the  Oriental  coloring  and  costume.    Int  eed,  if  we  set  aside  it 
contemptuous  and  sneering  tone,  it  might  pass  for  a  translation  of  one^ 
of  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,      It  narrates  the  adventures  of  t^ 
haughty  and  effeminate  monarch,  led  on  by  the  temptations  of  a  malig- 
nant  genie  and  the  sophistries  of  a  cruel  and  ambitious  mother,  to^ 
commit  all  sorts  of  crimes,  to  abjure  his  faith,  and  to  offer  allegiance  'I 
to  Eblis,  the  Mahometan  Satan,  in  the  hope  of  seating  himself  on  the'j 
throne  of  the  Preadamite  sultans.     The  gradual  development  in  h&|' 
mind  of  sensuality,  cruelty,  atheism,  and  insane  and  Titanic  ambit 
is  very  finely  traced:  the  imagery  throughout  is  truly  splendid, 
Eastern  gorgeousness  tempered  and  relieved  by  the  sneering,  sarcastic' 
irony  of  a  French  Encyclopediste ;  and  the  concluding  scene  soars  into  ■ 
the  highest  atmosphere  of  grand  descriptive  poetry*    Here  he  descends 
into  the  subterranean  palace  of  Eblis,  where  he  does  homage  to  the  ' 
Evil  One,  and  wanders  for  a  while  among  the  superhuman  splendors 
of  those  regions  of  punishment.    The  fancy  of  genius  has  seldom  con- 
ceived anything  more  terrible  than   "  the  vast  multitude,  incessantly 
passing,  who  severally  kept  their  right  hands  on  their  heart,  without 
once  regarding  anything  around  them.    They  all  avoided  each  other, 
and,  though  surrounded  by  a  multitude  that  no  one  could  number,  eacb 
wandered  at  random,  tinheedful  of  the  rest,  as  if  alone  on  a  desert 
where  no  foot  had  trodden." 

Hope,  like  Beckford,  was  a  man  of  refined  taste,  luxurious  habits,  and 
possessed  of  a  colossal  fortune  accumulated  in  commerce.  His  work, 
though  very  different  in  form  from  that  of  Beckford,  was  not  unlike  it  '^ 
in  some  points.  Anastasius,  published  in  1819,  purports  to  be  the  auto-  J 
biography  of  a  Greek,  who,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  own 
crimes  and  villanies  of  every  kind,  becomes  a  renegade,  and  passes 
through  a  long  series  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  romantic  vicissi-'lj 
tudes.  The  hero  is  a  compound  of  almost  all  the  vices  of  his  unfortn- 
nate  and  degraded  nation ;  and  in  his  vicissitudes  of  fortune  we 
see  passing  before  us,  as  in  a  diorama,  the  whole  social,  political, 
and  religious  life  of  Turkey  and  the  Morea.  The  stj'le  is  elaborate  ] 
and  passionate :  and  this,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  principal '' 
personage,  — 

"  Linked  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes  **  — 

reminds  us,  in  reading  Anastasius,  very  strongly  of  the  manner  of  j 
Lord  Byron.    Indeed  this  romance  is  very  much  what  Byron  would '  .1 
have  written  in  prose  —  the  iauv?'.  %^ViwO\^^  N\N\^^  -axA  <s.v^-fiedi    I 
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ures  of  the  external  nature  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
on  of  the  world,  the  same  intensity  of  passion,  the  same  gloomj 
•ring  of  unrepenting  crime. 

ut  if  the  darker  side  of  Oriental  nature  be  presented  to  us  in  Vo' 
r  and  Aruistasius,  in  the  former  combined  with  the  caustic  irony  of 
taire,  in  the  second  with  the  mournful  gi*andeur  of  Byron,  the  Hajfi 
\a  of  Morier  will  make  us  ample  amends  in  drollery  and  a  truly 
lie  verve.  This  is  the  Gil  Blab  of  Oriental  life.  Hajji  Baba  is  a 
ber  of  Ispahan,  who  passes  thro  igh  a  long  but  delightfully  varied 
es  of  adventures,  such  as  happen  in  the  despotic  and  simple  govern- 
3ts  of  the  East,  where  the  pipe-bearer  of  one  day  may  become  the 
er  of  the  next.  The  hero  is  an  easy,  merry  good-for-nothing, 
jse  dexterity  and  gayety  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  even  while 

rejoice  in  the  punishment  which  his  manifold  rascalities  draw 
ra  upon  him ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  work  in  the  world  which 
es  so  vast,  so  lively,  and  so  accurate  a  picture  of  every  grade,  every 
ise  of  Oriental  existence.    Mr.  Morier,  who  resided  nearly  all  his 

in  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  whose  long  sojourn  as  British 
lister  in  Persia  made  him  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  character 
the  people  of  that  country,  has  most  inimitably  sustained  his  imagi- 
ry  personage.  The  Hajji  is  not  only  a  thorough  Oriental,  but  in- 
isely  Persian,  and  a  Persian  of  the  lower  class  into  the  bargain ;  a 
rfect  specimen  of  his  nation,  —  the  French  of  the  East,  — gay,  talka- 
e,  dexterous,  vain,  enterprising,  acute,  not  over  scrupulous,  but  always 
msing.  The  worthy  Hajji,  in  the  continuation  of  the  story,  comes  to 
igland  in  the  suite  of  an  embassy  from  "  the  asylum  of  the  uni- 
rse;"and  perhaps  nothing  was  ever  more  truly  natural  and  comic 
in  the  way  in  which  he  relates  his  impressions  and  adventures  in  this 
tmtry,  his  surprise  at  the  condition  of  women  among  us,  his  admira- 
n  of  the  "  moonfaces,"  and,  above  all,  his  astonished  wonder  at  the 
Company,"  the  great  enigma  to  all  Orientals. 
'  16.  IV.  Naval  and  Military  Novels.  —  It  now  remains  only  to 
ak  of  one  species  of  prose  fiction  —  that  which  has  for  its  subject  the 
liners  and  personages  of  marine  or  military  life*  It  may  easily  be 
ceived  that,  the  former  service  being  most  entwined  with  all  the 
ipathies  of  the  national  heart,  the  subdivision  of  marine  novels 
Uld  be  the  richest.  The  contrary  might  be  naturally  expected  in 
nee ;  and  in  France  we  accordingly  find  that  though,  particularly 
dodern  times,  numerous  novelists  have  endeavored  to  put  in  a  pic- 
isque  and  attractive  light  the  manners  and  scenes  of  a  sea-life,  yet 
tit  is  the  army  which  has  supplied  popular  literature  —  the  novel, 

chanson,  and  the  vaudeville  —  with  the  types  of  character  most 
itified  with  the  national  feeling  and  predilection.  What  the  mili- 
"e  is  to  the  French  public,  the  sailor  is  to  the  English  :  m  the  songs 
the  people,  on  their  stage,  in  their  favorite  b'ooks,  the  "Jack  Tar," 

"  old  Agamemnon  '*  who  followed  Nelson  to  the  Nile,  is  as  perpet- 
\y  recurring  and  indispensable  a  personage  as  the  "  vieux  mous- 
he,"  the  **  grogneur  de  la  vieille  garde  "  to  Vi\<i  Yttrx\v.    KsA^OKk&\^ 
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»on,  on  tho  strength  of  a  few  powerful  pictures  of  intense  moral  pathg 
would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  the  admirable  and  consummate  arbV 
whose  works  the  pathos,  inimitable  as  it  is,  forms  but  one  item  in 
long  list  of  his  excellences. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith's  (1749-1806)  novels,  though  now  forgotten, 
are  praised  bj  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  included  her  in  his  British  Novel- 
ists. Her  best  novel  is  the  Old  English  Manor  House,  published  in 
1793.  She  also  wrote  several  pathetic  poems.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Inch- 
bald's  (1753-1821)  Simple  Story  (1791)  and  Nature  and  Art  (1796) 
obtained  much  celebrity  in  their  time.  She  also  wrote  several  popular 
plays.  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie  (1769- 1853)  was  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
painter,  and  her  first  novel,  The  Father  and  Daughter y  published  in 
1801,  may  still  be  read  with  interest. 

§  B.  At  the  head  of  the  second  division  of  our  fictions  is  undoubtedly 
William  Godwin  (1756-1836),  a  man  of  truly  powerful  and  original 
genius,  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  propagation  of  certain  social 
and  political  theories  —  visionary,  indeed,  and  totally  impracticable, 
but  marked  with  the  impress  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy.    With 
these  ideas  Godwin's   mind  was   perfectly  saturated   and  possessed, 
and  this  intensity  of  conviction,  this  ardent  propagandism,  not  only 
gives  to  his  writings  a  peculiar  character  of  earnestness  and  thought,  — 
earnestness,  the  rarest  and  most  impressive  of  literary  qualities,  —  but 
may  be  considered  to  have  made  him,  in  spite  of  all  the  tendencies  of 
his  intellectual  character —  a  novelist.     Godwin  was  born  in  1756,  and 
appears  to  have  sucked  with  his  mother's  milk  those  principles  of  resist- 
ance to  authority  and  attachment  to  free  opinions  in  church  and  state 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  one  sturdy  Dissenter  to  another 
from  the  days  of  the  civil  war  and  the  republic.     He  was  in  reality  one 
of  those  hard-headed  enthusiasts  —  at  once  wild  visionaries  and  severe 
logicians — who  abounded  in  the  age  of  Marvell,  Milton,  and  Harring- 
ton ;  and  his  true  epoch  would  have  been  the  first  period  of  Cromwell's 
public  life.     His  own  career,  extending  down  to  'lis  death  in  1836,  was 
incessantly  occupied  with  literary  activity:  he  produced  an  immense 
number  of  works,  some  immortal  for  the  genius  and  originality  they 
display,  and  all  for  an  intensity  and  gravity  of  thought,  for  reading 
and  erudition.    The  first  work  which  brought  him  into  notice  was  the 
Inquiry  concerning  Political  Just  ice  (1793),  a  Utopian  theory  of  morals 
and  government,  by  which  virtue  and  benevolence  were  to  be  the  pri- 
mum  mobile  of  all  human  actions,  and  a  philosophical  republic — that 
favorite  dream  of  visionaries  —  was  to  take  the  place  of  all  our  imperfect 
modes  of  polity.    Animated  during  his  whole  life  by  these  opinions, 
he  has  embodied  them  under  a  variety  of  forms,  among  the  rest  in  his 
immortal  romances.    The  first  and  finest  of  these  is  Caleb  Williams 
(1794).    Its  chief  didactic  aim  is  to  show  the  misery  and  injustice  aris- 
ing from  our  preseiit  imperfect  constitution  of  society,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  our  imperfect  laws,  botli  written  and  unwritten  —  the  jus  scrip' 
turn  of  the  statute-book,  and  the  jus  non  scriptum  of  social  feeling  and 
public  opinion,     Caleb  Williams  \s  ai\  \i\\.e\\\^'e.t\\.  \>"&'as.wcvVVa.d^  taker 
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into  the  service  of  Falkland,  the  true  hero,  an  incarnation  of  honor, 
intellect,  benevolence,  and  a  passionate  love  of  fame.  This  model  of 
all  the  chivalrous  and  e  evated  qualities  has  previously,  under  the  prov- 
ocation of  the  cruelest,  most  persevering,  and  tyrannic  insult,  in  a 
moment  of  ungovernable  passion,  committed  a  murder :  his  fanatic 
love  of  reputation  urges  him  to  conceal  this  crime ;  and,  in  order  to  do 
this  more  effectually,  he  allows  an  innocent  man  to  be  executed,  and 
his  family  ruined.  Williams  obtains,  by  an  accident,  a  clew  to  the  guilt 
of  Falkland,  when  the  latter,  extorting  from  him  an  oath  that  he  will 
keep  his  secret,  communicates  to  his  dependant  the  whole  story  of  his 
double  crime,  of  his  remorse  and  misery.  The  youth,  finding  his  life 
insupportable  from  the  perpetual  suspicion  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and 
the  restless  surveillance  of  his  master,  escapes,  and  is  pursued  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  tale  by  the  unrelenting  persecution  of  Falkland^ 
who,  after  having  committed  one  crime  under  unsupportable  provoca- 
tion, and  a  second  to  conceal  the  first,  is  now  led,  by  his  frantic  and 
unnatural  devotion  to  fame,  to  annihilate,  in  Williams,  the  evidence 
of  his  guilt.  The  adventures  of  the  unfortunate  fugitive,  his  dreadful 
vicissitudes  of  poverty  and  distress,  the  steady,  bloodhound,  unrelax- 
ing  pursuit,  the  escapes  and  disguises  of  the  victim,  like  the  agonized 
turnings  and  doublings  of  the  hunted  hare  —  all  this  is  depicted  with  an 
incessant  and  never-surpassed  power  of  breathless  interest.  At  last 
Caleb  is  formally  accused  by  Fulkland  of  robbery,  and  naturally  dis- 
closes before  the  tribunal  the  dreadful  secret  which  had  caused  his  long 
persecution,  and  Falkland  dies  of  shame  and  a  broken  heart.  The 
interest  of  this  wonderful  tale  is  indescribable ;  the  various  scenes  are 
set  before  us  with  something  of  the  minute  reality,  the  dry,  grave  sim- 
plicity of  Defoe.  But  in  Godwin,  the  faculty  of  the  picturesque,  so 
prominent  in  the  mind  of  Defoe,  is  almost  absent ;  everything  seems 
to  be  thought  out,  elaborated  by  an  effort  /of  the  will.  Defoe  seenis 
simply  to  describe  things  as  they  really  were,  and  we  feel  it  impossible 
to  conceive  that  they  were  otherwise;  Godwin  describes  them  (and 
with  a  wondrous  power  of  coherency)  as  we  feel  they  would  be  in  such 
and  such  circumstances.  His  descriptions  and  characters  are  masterly 
pieces  of  construction ;  or,  like  mathematical  problems,  they  are,  de- 
duced step  by  step,  infallibly  from  certain  data.  This  author  possesses 
no  humor,  no  powers  of  description,  at  least  of  nature  —  none  of  that 
magic  which  communicates  to  inanimate  objects  the  light  and  glow  of 
sentiment  —  very  little  pathos ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  few  have  pos- 
sessed a  more  penetrating  eye  for  that  recondite  causation  which  links 
together  motive  and  action,  a  more  watchful  and  determined  consis- 
tency in  tracing  the  manifestations  of  such  characters  as  he  has  once 
conceived,  or  a  more  prevailing  spirit  of  self-persuasion  as  to  the  reality 
of  what  he  relates.  The  romance  of  Caleb  Williams  is  indeed  ideal ; 
but  it  is  an  ideal  totally  destitute  of  all  the  trappings  and  ornaments  of 
the  ideal :  it  is  like  some  grand  picture  painted  in  dead-col  pr. 

In  1799  appeared  St,  Leon  ;  in  1804,  Fleetwood ;  in  1817,  MaundeviUe  { 
and  in  1830,  shortfy  before  his  death,  Cloudeslcy,    These  four  worka 
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OTHEB  NOVELI8T8. 

A  ftv  other  NorelUte,  omitted  in  the  preceding 
dWter,  deeerre  a  few  words :  •— ' 

BKatT  Mackxmos  (1741^1881),  a  Sootehnum 
Mid  a  resident  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  oijoyed 
gnftt  liteimiy  celd>rity.  He  is  best  Imown  hj  Tkt 
JIm  ^FeeHxtg^  pnUished  In  1771,  in  wliich  he  Imi- 
tated with  considerable  sueeest  the  style  of  Sterne. 
He  also  wrote  The  Mem  qf  the  Worlds  wliich  is  in- 
fetior  to  the  former  noveL 

TaoiiAB  HounovT  (1745-UOO),  an  ardent  ad- 
mirerof  the  Fk«nch  rerolntionary  doctrines,  wliich 
he  intrudoced  into  his  novel,  Anna  St,  itws,  pub- 
Ushed  in  1782.  He  is  betttr  knovm  by  his  comedy* 
The  Road  to  Rvin, 

Sophia  Lee  (1790-1884)  and  Habsxet  Lee 
(1766-1861),  the  aolhoresses  of  the  Camtexbitrv  rales, 
of  whidi  the  greater  part  was  written  by  the  younger 
•isler.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1797.  These 
Tales  are  of  real  merit,  and  will  well  rep^y  pcmsaL 
"J&ntfaaer,  or  the  Gennan'e  2We,**  says  Lord  By- 
ron, "  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  may 
indeed  be  sidd  to  contain  the  germ  of  much  that  I 
hav«  since  written."  He  produced  in  1821  a  dra- 
matic version  of  this  tale,  under  the  title  of  fTemer, 
or  tike  MksrifoNce. 

I>B.  JOHN  MOOSX  (17S9-1802),  a  native  of  Stir- 
ling, and  a  medical  man,  wrote  numerous  works,  of 
which  his  novd  called  ZfIhoo,  publidied  in  178S,  is 
the  best  known.  Dr.  Moore  had  lived  abroad  for 
•ome  years,  and  the  scene  of  the  novel  is  laid  chiefly 
In  Italy. 

Amna  Mabia  Fobtxb  (1781-1882)  and  Jane 
FOBTXB  (1776-18IX)),  two  sisters  whose  wotks  were 
very  popular  in  their  day.  The  Thculdeus  qf  War~ 
taw  (1808)  and  the  ScottiA  Chit/e  (1809)  of  the  lat- 
ter are  the  best  known.  The  style  is  animated,  and 
some  of  the  scenes  striking;  but  they  ezliibit  little 
knowledge  of  real  life  or  character. 

MBS.  Mabt  Bbunton  (1778-1818),  a  native  of 
the  Orkneys,  and  the  authoress  of  Se{f-C9Htrol 
<18U)  and  Dita'plme  (1814),  two  novels  of  consid- 
erable power. 

MB8.    EUZABKTH    HAMILTON     (1758-1816),    a 

native  of  Belfest,  but  brought  up  in  Scotland,  the 
authoress  of  the  popular  moral  tale.  The  VoUoQere 
^  Glmimnde^  pubUshed  in  1808. 

John  Qxbbon  LookbaBT  (1794-1854),  who  will 
•ialm  a  fldler  notice  in  the  following  chapter,  must 
be  mentioned  here  on  account  of  his  fonr  remarka- 
l>w«^  • /tenon  dtarw  ^U)»i).  a  talc  1 


of  the  times  of  Trsjan;  Adam  Blair  (ISS 
noU  Dahtm  (1828),  and  Matthew  WaU  (1 

Jambs  BAn.T.TB  Fbasbb  (d.  18B6),  the  t 
two  Oriental  romances,  The  KwadBjoMh,  i 
Rhoraian  (1828),  and  The  Fenian  An 
of  the  same  character  as  Mr.  Morier's  nov 

COABLOTIB  BBONTB  (1824-1855),  beti 
by  her  pseudonyme  Cubbeb  Bbll,  the  dt 
aYoxkslilin  detgyman,  published  in  18 
entiUad  ^me  Enre.  This  was  followed 
in  1848,  and  VUUtU  in  18B8.  These  noi 
markdiie  works,  exhibiting  great  kno 
huoian  aatnre  aad  striking  power. 

Albbbt  Smith  (1816-1800),  a  native  <A 
was  educated  for  the  medical  profession 
aliandened  for  literature.  His  Adventu 
LetBmm^  Chriett^her  Tadpole^  The 
Legaett,  and  smaller  works,  are  amuaing 
had  an  extensive  circulation. 

Douglas  Jjebbold  (1808-1797)  was  i 
London,  but  spent  his  early  life  at  Sheen 
his  fether  was  manager  of  the  theatre, 
tion  was  scanty.  He  went  to  sea  at  an 
sailing  with  Captain  Austen,  as  a  mi 
When  peace  came  he  left  the  navy,  and  « 
tioed  to  a  printer.  It  was  at  this  thne  tl 
literary  production  I4>pearad —a  critidii 
opera  **I>er  Freisdiuts.*'  ThU  was  fuL 
number  of  dramatic  pieces,  among  wh 
Mved  Sueam  was  the  moat  celabrated. 
became  a  most  industrious  writer  of  pi 
Day  was  lus  crowning  success,  perfon 
leading  Oeatres,  and  obtaining  the  kindl 
the  artist  Willcie,  fhmi  whose  picture  it 
elaborated.  This  was  followed  by  The  1 
ITor,  Tttne  worke  Wonden^  J%e  Bfori  o. 

Contemporaneously  with  tiiese  dramati 
his  prose  works  were  claiming  the  ear  of 
A  Man  made  of  Money,  The  Cknndelee 
nook,  St.  OUes'e  and  St.  JameM%  were  ( 
to  difbrent  magazines  of  the  day.  P* 
him  one  of  its  most  sucoessfiil  supporter 
paper  appeared  his  SUtry  <if  a  Fathe 
Letter*  to  hie  Son,  and  the  (JatidUe  Leetw 

He  took  a  leading  part  also  in  politia 
He  contributed  to  the  Sattot  and  the 
started  the  weekly  newspiqier  called  aft 
name,  and  at  last  undertook  the  editors 
popular  and  largely  circulated  Lio^e  2 
Douglas  Jerrold  was  best  known  in  the  s( 
His  wit  and  repartee,  his  trenchan:  an 
sayings,  are  still  remembered  and  repeaiei 
«a(hs8th<tfJDn«.iM7 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PROSE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

f  1.  Characteristics  of  the  period.'  $  2.  Progress  of  Historical  Literature.  Tbt 
influence  of  Niebuhr.  $3.  Writers  upon  Ancient  History.  Dr.  Arnoli>. 
Sib  George  Cornewall  Lewis.  {  4;  Writers  upon  Modem  History. 
Lord  Macaulat.  $  5.  Henrt  Hallam.  §  6.  Theological  Literature. 
BoBERT  Hall.  John  Foster.  Thomas  Chalmers.  §  7.  Philosophii^al 
Xiteratnre.  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Archbishop  Whatelt.  {  8. 
Physical  Sdencl  Huqh  Miller.  §  9.  Periodical  Literature.  The  Edin" 
burgh  Review,  Francis  Jeffrey.  Sydney  Smith.  §  10.  The  Quarterly 
Review,  William  Oifford.  John  Gibson  Lockhart.  $  11.  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  John  Wilson.  }  12.  Charles  Lamb.  §  13.  Thomas  De  Quin- 
tet.   $  14.  Political  Economy  and  Jurisprudence.    Jeremy  Bentham. 

• 

§  1.  In  presenting  a  brief  sketch  of  the  prose  literature  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  it  will  be  useful  in  the  first  place  to  obtain  some  general 
i^eiw  of  the  period,  and  to  point  out  the  features  by  which  it  has  been 
marked.  Some  critics  have  divided  the  age  into  two  periods,  and  on 
a  x^areful  consideration  of  the  literature  of  the  century  a  marked  dis- 
Eioctlon  will  be  perceived  between  the  writings  of  the  first  genera- 
^pn  and  those  of  the  generation  which  has  just  ended.  The  close  of 
ihe  reig^  of  the  fourth  George  will  present  as  near  a  line  of  division  as. 
rail  be  chronologically  obtained,  and  the  distinctive  features  of  the  first 
Jiirty  years  are  well  marked  from  those  which  belong  to  the  period 
succeeding.  The  early  years  of  this  century  were  years  of  conflict  and 
utcitement  The  public  mind  was  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch,  now 
of  fear,  and  now  of  triumph.  England  fought  for  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope ;  at  times  the  struggle  seemed  to  be  for  her  own  existence.  The 
litexature  of  a  people  always  reflects  something  of  the  prevalent  tone 
of  its  age,  and  we  may  therefore  expect  that  the  chief  compositions  of 
the  first  part  of  the  period  will  be  marked  by  intense  feeling,  passion, 
and  emotion.  Such  is  the  case.  A  larger  amount  of  th6  highest 
poetry  is  to  be  referred  to  the  first  period.  There  is  no  age  in  English 
history  which  can  exhibit  such  an  array  of  masters  of  song.  The  most 
passionate  states  of  the  human  mind  demand  an  expression  in  song. 
In  the  "Victorian  age,"  on  the  other  hand,  the  prose  element  has  pre- 
dominated. The  calmer  inquiries  into  politics,  philosophy,  art,  and 
ph'jnsical  science,  have  been  prosecuted  in  the  more  tranquil  period, 
and  the  first  noticeable  feature  in  the  writers  of  the  present  century  is  the 
growing  prevalence  of  our  prose  literature.  Another  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  prose  of  this  age  is  the  increasing  sphere  occupied 
by  works  of  a  fictitious  character.  The  present  day  is,  without  doubt, 
the  day  of  novels.  The  works  of  fiction  of  past  generations  have  been 
few.    Richardson  was  the  father  of  the  moderiv  tvov€V,  «ttv^\2^\x^^Ko>\:\ 
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there  have  been  comparatively  few  names  in  fictitious  literature  that 
deserve  remembrance. 

A  third  feature  of  the  present  age  is  the  growth  of  periodical  litera* 
turc.  The  rise  of  our  leading  reviews  will  be  noticed  presently,  and 
together  with  these  have  sprung  up  the  countless  magazines  and  news- 
papers which  form  the  chief  part  of  most  men's  reading.  The  Book 
has  become  too  laborious,  too  tedious  a  thing  for  the  study  of  this 
ove'  worked  age.  We  have  come  to  require  stimulants  in  our  reading. 
Everybody  leads  something,  and  few  read  much.  The  result  of  this 
wide-spread  craving  for  brief  and  striking  compositions  must  be  a  weak- 
ening of  thought,  an  impoverishing  of  ideas,  and  a  supply  of  what  is 
superficial  and  often  crude. 

The  chief  external  influence  aflfecting  the  literature  of  the  age  has 
come  from  Germany.  The  study  of  the  language,  and  the  increased  \ 
facilities  of  communication,  have  brought  us  into  close  union  with  that 
country.  The  thoughts  and  even  style  of  this  philosophical  literature 
have  done  much  to  shape  and  regulate  English  thoughts  and  language. 
Coleridge  introduced  it  largely,  and  he  has  been  followed  in  the  work 
by  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  place  once  held  by  the  French  has  been 
almost  usurped  by  the  German. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  age,  we  shall  proceed  to 
sketch  more  in  detail  the  different  portions  of  our  prose  literature,  with 
brief  notices  of  the  most  eminent  writers. 

§  2.  In  no  department  of  literature  has  Europe  made  greater  progress 
during  the  present  century  than  in  that  of  History.  A  new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  study  of  Ancient  History  by  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  History  in  Germany  in  1811.  This 
remarkable  work  taught  scholars  not  only  to  estimate  more  accuratclj 
the  value  of  the  original  authorities,  but  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  antiquity,  and  to  think  and  feel  as  the  Romans  felt  and  thought. 
Previous  writers  of  Ancient  History,  with  the  exception  of  GibboO) 
had  seldom  apprehended  the  ancient  world  as  a  living  reality ;  while  in 
the  use  of  their  authorities  they  had  shown  no  critical  sagacity  and  no 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  evidence,  quoting  equally  as  of  the  same  im- 
portance the  fabulous  tales  of  a  late  mythographer  and  the  sober  state* 
ments  of  a  contemporary  writer.  In  the  treatment  of  Modern  History 
tlie  advance  has  been  equally  striking.  An  historical  sense,  so  to  speak, 
has  grown  up.  A  writer  of  any  period  of  modern  history  is  now  ex- 
pected to  produce  in  support  of  his  facts  the  testimony  of  credible  con- 
temporary  witnesses ;  while  the  public  records  of  most  of  the  great 
European  nations,  now  rendered  accessible  to  students,  have  imposed 
upon  historians  a  labor,  and  opened  sources  of  information,  quite  un- 
known to  Hume,  Robertson,  and  the  historical  writers  of  the  preceding 
century. 

§  3.  The  most  eminent  English  writers  upon  Ancient  History  vt 

Bishop  Thirl  wall  and  George  Grote,  both  of  whom  have  produced 

Histories  of  Greece  far  superior  to  any  existing  in  other  European  Un* 

guages,  but  who,  as  Uv\i\g  Yintetft,  m^  €,^cluded  from  the  present  woA 
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Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  (1795-1842),  Head-Master  of  Rugbjr  School, 
wrote  a  History  of  Rome  in  three  volumes  (1838-40-42),  which  was 
broken  off,  by  his  death,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War.    This 
work  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  popular  exhibition  of  Neibuhr*s  views,  and 
is  written  in  clear  and  masculine  English.    Dr.  Arnold  also  published 
some  Introductory  Lectures  on  Modern  History  (1842),  which  display 
more  independence  of  thought.     He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
theological  works,  which  exercised  great  influence  upon  his  generation. 
The  most  formidable  opponent  of  Neibuhr's  views  was  Sir  George 
CoRNBWALi.  Lewis  (1806-1863),  equally  remarkable  as  a  statesman 
and  a  scholar,  and  whose  untimely  death  the  country  still  mourns. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and,  after  holding 
the  office  of  Poor-Law  Commissioner  and  other  public  appointments, 
he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1855.     Subsequently  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  finally  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  which  latter  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  (April 
I3>  1863).     Sir  George  Lewis's  most  important  historical  work  is  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  early  Roman  History^  published  in 
1855.    While  rejecting  with  Niebuhr  the  received  narrative  of  early 
Roman  history.  Sir  George  Lewis  attacks  the  defective  method  adopted 
by  the  German  historian  in  attempting  to  reconstruct  this  portion  of 
Roman  history.     He  observes  that  Niebuhr,  "  instead  of  employing 
those  tests  of  credibility  which  are  consistently  applied  to  modern 
history,  attempts  to  guide  his  judgment  by  the  indications  of  internal 
evidence,  and  assumes  that  the  truth  can  be  discovered  by  an  occult 
faculty  of  historical  divination."    It  would  not  be  within  the  province 
of  the  present  work  to  discuss  this  question ;  but  it  cannot  admit  of 
doubt  that  Sir  George  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  historical 
investigations,  and  that  the  principles  which  he  has  laid  down  are  in 
the  main  correct.    Sir  George  Lewis  was  also  the  author  of  many  valu- 
able political  works,  of  which  the  most  important  are  A  Treatise  on  the 
Method  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics^  the  Influence  of  Au" 
thority  in  Matiers  of  Opinion^  and  t  he   Use  and  Abuse  of  Political 
Terms, 

§  4,  The  most  illustrious  recent  writer  upon  modern  history  is 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  (1800-1859),  born  October  25,  i8oo. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  an  ardent  philanthropist,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  the  slave  trade.  Educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  College  he  became  a  Fellow,  and  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  suddenly  achieved  a  literary  reputation 
by  an  article  on  Milton  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1825.  This  was 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  brilliant  literary  and  historical  essays  which 
he  contributed  to  the  same  periodical.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1830, 
and  was  almost  immediately  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  first  orators 
in  the  House.  He  went  to  India  in  1834  ^^  a  Member  of  the  Council 
in  Calcutta  and  as  President  of  the  Law  Commission.  Soon  after  his 
ttum  he  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh  as  their  representative 
inPaiiiament  (1840),  and*  became  sucotssW^l^  S^cx^X.-ax-^  ^'^^x.  ^sn^ 
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Pmymaster  of  the  Forces.  He  lost  h(8  election  in  1847,  in  consequence 
of.  opposing  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  constituents,  and  from  this 
time  he  devoted  all  his  powers  to  the  undivided  cultivation  of  letteiR. 
Although  he  sat  in  Parliament  again  from  1852  to  1856,  he  took  little 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  House.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  iii 
1857,  and  died  on  December  28,  1859. 

Macaulay  is  distinguished  as  a  Poet,  an  Essayist,  and  an  Historian. 
His  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  are  the  best  known  of  his  poems ;  but  the 
lines  which  he  wrote  upon  his  defeat  at  Edinburgh  in  1847,  ^^^  ^° 
which  he  turns  for  consolation  to  literature,  are,  in  our  judgment,  the 
finest  of  all  his  poetical  pieces.  His  £ssa3r8  and  his  History  will,  in 
virtue  of  their  inimitable  style,  always  give  Macaulay  a  high  place 
among  English  classics.  His  style  has  been  well  characterized  by  a 
friendly  but  discerning  critic :  *'  It  was  eminently  his  own,  but  his 
own  not  by  strange  words,  or  strange  collocation  of  words,  by  phrases 
of  perpetual  occurrence,  or  the  straining  after  original  and  striking 
terms  of  expression.  Its  characteristics  were  vigor  and  animation, 
copiousness,  clearness,  above  all  sound  English,  now  a  rare  excellence. 
The  vigor  and  life  were  unabating ;  perhaps  in  that  conscious  strength 
which  cost  no  exertion  he  did  not  always  gauge  and  measure  the  force 
of  his  own  words.  Those  who  studied  the  progress  of  .his  writing 
might  perhaps  see  that  the  full  stream,  though  it  never  stagnated, 
might  at  first  overflow  its  banks ;  in  later  days  it  ran  with  a  more  direct, 
undivided  torrent.  His  copiousness  had  nothing  tumid,  diffuse,  Asiatic; 
no  ornament  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  As  to  its  clearness,  one  majr 
read  a  sentence  of  Macaulay  twice  to  judge  of  its  full  force,  never  to 
comprehend  its  meaning.  His  English  was  pure,  both  in  idiom  and  in 
words,  pure  to  fastidiousness ;  not  that  he  discarded,  or  did  not  make 
free  use  of  the  plainest  and  most  homely  terms  (he  had  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  what  is  called  the  dignity  of  history,  which  would  keep 
itself  above  the  vulgar  tongue),  but  every  word  must  be  genuine  Eng- 
lish, nothing  that  approached  real  vulgarity,  nothing  that  had  not  the 
stamp  of  popular  use,  or  the  authority  of  sound  English  writers, 
nothing  unfamiliar  to  the  common  ear."  ♦ 

Macaulay*s  Essays  are  philosophica!  and  historical  disquisitions, 
embracing  a  vast  range  of  subjects ;  but  the  larger  number  and  the  moit 
important  relate  to  English  History.  These  Essays,  however,  were 
only  preparatory  to  his  great  work  on  the  History  of  England^  which 
he  had  intended  to  write  from  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  time 
immediately  preceding  the  French  Revolution.  But  of  this  subject  b^ 
lived  to  complete  only  a  portion.  The  two  first  volumes,  published  in 
1849,  contain  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  the  Revolution  of  1688;  two 
more,  which  appeared  in  1855,  bring  down  the  reign  of  William  Btt.  to 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697;  while  a  fiflh,  published  in  i86it  after  the 
author's  death,  nearly  completes  the  history  of  that  reign.  Maomllji 
In  a  Review  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  tJU  ReP0Uiim% 
observed  that  '*  a  History  of  England,  written  throughout  in  thif  mta* 

*  Dean  M.ilmaii'a  Memoir  of  Lord  MaAa>da\|^\«*i:k 
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:r,  would  be  the  most  fascinating  book  in  the  language.  It  iwould  bo 
ore  in  request  at  the  circulating  libraries  than  the  last  novol.^  The 
lexampled  popularity  of  Macaulajr's  own  History  verified  the  predic- 
3n.  In  a  still  earlier  Essay  he  had  remarked  that  we  had  good 
istorical  romances  and  good  historical  essays,  but  no  good  histories ; 
id  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has,  to  a  great  extent,  attained  his  ideal 
r  a  perfect  history,  which  he  defines  to  be  *^  a  compound  of  poetry  and 
bilosophy,  impressing  general  rules  on  the  mind  by  a  vivid  representa- 
on  of  particular  characters  and  incidents." 

S  5.  The  other  great  writer  on  modern  history  in  the  pi'esent  century, 
iiperior  in  judgment  to  Macaulay,  though  inferior  in  graces  of  style, 
\  HsmiT  Hallam  (1777-1859).  He  was  born  at  Windsor,  July  9, 1777, 
tie  only  son  of  a  Canon  of  Windsor  and  Dean  of  Wells.  He  was 
ducated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  practised  at  the  bat 
^r  a  few  years ;  but  having  an  ample  income,  which  was  augmented  bj 
lis  being  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Audit,  he  withdrew 
irom  the  profession  of  tlie  law,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature, 
ie  was  one  of  the  early  contributors  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
lis  criticism  in  that  Journal  in  1808  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of 
^ryden's  works  was  marked  by  that  power  of  discrimination  and  im- 
partial judgment  which  characterized  all  his  subsequent  writings.  As 
>ne  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  he  was  pilloried  by  Lord  Byron  — 

''  And  classic  Hallam,  much  renowned  for  Greek.*' 

Mr.  Hallam  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar ;  and  to  his  knowledge 
r  antiquity  he  added  an  accurate  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
tnguage,  literature,  history,  and  institutions  of  the  chief  nations  of 
lodern  Europe.  The  result  of  his  long-continued  studies  first  appeared 
illy  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  pub- 
shed  in  1818,  and  exhibiting,  in  a  series  of  historical  dissertations,  a 
)mprehensive  survey  of  the  chief  circumstances    that  can  interest 

philosophical  inquirer  during  the  period  usually  denominated  the 
[iddle  Ages.  Mr.  Hallam*s  next  work  was  The  Constitutional  History 
f  England  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII,  to  the  Death  of  George 
/.,  published  in  1827 ;  and  his  third  great  production  was  An  Introduc- 
\on  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and 
"ieventeenth  Centuries,  which  appeared  in  1837-9.  ^^*  Hallam's  latter 
ears  were  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
3rmed  the  subject  of  Tennyson's  ///  Memoriam,  The  historian  himself 
lied  January  21,  1859. 

An  estimate  of  Hallam's  literary  merits  has  been  given  by  Macaulay, 
lis  illustrious  contemporary,  in  a  review  of  the  Constitutional  History : 
*Mr.  Hallam  is,  on  the  whole,  far  better  qualified  than  any  other  wri- 
er of  our  time  for  the  ofiice  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  great 
adustry  and  great  acuteness.  His  knowledge  is  extensive,  various,  and 
profound.  His  mind  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  amplitude  of  its 
P^p  and  by  the  delicacy  of  its  tact.  His  speculations  have  none  of 
^t  vagueness  which  is  the  common  fault  of  political  philosophy.    On 
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the  contrary,  they  are  strikingly  practical,  and  teach  lb  not  onljrthi 
general  rule,  but  the  mode  of  applying  it  to  solve  particular  cases.  In 
this  respect  they  often  remind  us  of  the  Discourses  of  MachiavcUL 
The  manner  of  the  book  is,  on  the  whole,  not  unworthy  of  the  matter. 
The  language,  even  when  most  faulty,  is  weighty  and  massive,  and 
indicates  strong  sense  in  every  line.    It  often  rises  to  an  eloquence,  not 
florid  or  impassioned,  but  high,  grave,  and  sober;  such  as  would  becomft  j 
a  State  paper,  or  a  judgment  delivered  by  a  great  magistrate,  a  Somen 
or  a  D'Aguesseau.      In  this  respect  the  character  of  Mr.  Hallam^ 
mind  corresponds  strikingly  with  that  of  his  style.     His  work  is  emi- 
nently judicial.    The  whole  spirit  is  that  of  the  bench,  not  that  of  the  \ 
bar.    He  sums  up  with  a  calm,  steady  impartiality,  turning  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  glossing  over  nothing,  exaggerating  nothings  1 
while  the  advocates  on  both  sides  are  alternately  biting  their  lips  to  1 
hear  their  conflicting  misstatements  and  sophisms  exposed.    On  a  gen*  ] 
eral  survey,  we  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  the  Constiiuiional  HisUny 
the  most  impartial  book  that  we  have  ever  read.** 

§  6.  The  theological  and  religious  literature  of  this  age  is  mailod 
by  a  less  metaphysical  character  than  that  of  former  times.  Works  of 
a  controversial  kind  have  been  fewer,  while  greater  attention  has  been 
paid  to  exegetical  studies.  The  practical  and  homiletical  works  hare 
been  very  numerous.  The  array  of  Sermons  which  the  last  sixty  yeari 
have  seen  published  is  appalling,  and  if  the  good  accomplished  hti 
been  proportioned  to  the  number  of  tracts  and  sermons  issued,  then 
must  certainly  have  been  an  effect  which  should  cheer  the  believer  in 
human  progress.  Space  forbids  even  a  mention  of  the  Societies  whose 
special  work  is  the  publication  of  religious  literature,  of  which  man/ 
were  founded  in  the  present  century,  and  all  have  received  their  great- 
est success  in  the  present  age.  Many  of  the  best  known  religioui 
writers  have  won  their  chief  literary  honors  in  the  other  fields  of  crit- 
icism, history,  or  philosophy,  and  will  receive  notice  there.  The  three 
most  distinguished  theological  writers  are  perhaps  Hall,  Foster,  and 
Chalmers. 

Robert  Hall  (1764-1831)  was  bom  at  Amsby,  near  Leicester,  fbe 
son  of  a  Baptist  minister  of  that  place.  After  studying  first  at  a  dis* 
senting  academy  at  Bristol,  and  afterwards  at  Aberdeen,  he  became  i 
minister  successively  of  the  Baptist  Churches  at  Bristol,  Cambridgei 
and  Leicester,  and  finally  at  Bristol  for  a  second  time,  where  he  died, 
February  21,  1831.  Mr.  Hall  was  without  doubt  the  "prince  of  mod- 
ern preachers."  With  his  eloquence  and  fervor  were  united  a  scholtf^ 
ship  and  intellectual  vigor  not  often  found  in  the  pulpit.  HisstylB 
was  chaste,  polished,  and  refined.  His  great  sermons  were  on  Modtn 
Infidelity  (1799),  Reflections  on  War  (1802),  and  The  Sentiments  fnp- 
9r  to  the  present  Crisis  (1803). 

John  Foster  (1770-1843),  like  his  friend  Robert  Hall,  was  a  minister 

among  the  Baptists,  but  was  never  celebrated  as  a  preacher,  though  hii 

ivritings,  in  the  form  of  literary  and  religious  essays,  are  among  the 

most  valuable  additions  to  E.iv^\\«iVi  \V\i&x9A.vvT««     In   his  Essays  tbi 
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BTgy  and  force  of  the  thought  are  only  equalled  by  the  beauty  of  the 
pression.  There  is  a  manly  tone  about  everything  he  wrote.  With 
«  impassioned  eloquence  than  Hall,  he  has  more  intellectual  vigor. 
Thomas  Chalmers  (i 780-1847)  was  born  at  Anstruther,  Fifeshire, 
d  educated  for  the  Scotch  Church  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's. 
1803  he  became  minister  at  Kilmany,  whence  in  1815  he  removed  to 
.  John's,  Glasgow.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral 
lilosophy  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  1828  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Edin- 
rgh.  In  1843  he  headed  the  secession  from  the  Scotch  Church,  and 
nained  the  most  eminent  of  the  Free  Church  ministers  until  his 
ath  in  1847.  In  the  pulpit  Chalmers  reigned  supreme.  Though  his 
mner  was  rough,  and  his  accent  broadly  Scotch,  the  impassioned 
mestness,  the  thorough  abandon^  of  the  preacher  overcame  these 
iwbacks,  and  enabled  him  to  thrill  his  audience  with  something  of 
i  emotion  which  possessed  himself.  His  writings  embrace  a  great 
riety  of  subjects,  and  all  are  treated  ably  by  his  capacious  intellect; 
t  he  is  not  the  leader  of  a  school.  He  established  no  great  princi- 
5.  He  added  nothing  to  divinity,  science,  or  philosophy.  He  shone 
t  with  the  blaze  of  the  meteor,  or  the  self-radiance  of  a  sun,  but  he 
IS  the  brightest  star  amongst  the  other  constellations  that  shone 
3und  him.  His  style  was  incorrect  and  often  awkward,  but  there  is 
times  a  grandeur  of  language  that  bears  away  the  most  fastidious 
tic.  The  hold  he  took  of  a  subject  was  like  the  grip  of  a  bulldog. 
I  never  let  it  go.  He  turned  it  this  side  and  that,  holding  it  up  in 
iry  light,  adorning  it  with  every  fancy  and  illustration.  It  stood 
th  before  the  hearer  or  reader  as  clearly  as  before  the  preacher  or 
iter. 

7-  In  philosophy  a  large  number  of  contributions  to  our  literature 
;  been  made  during  the  period  under  our  consideration.  Though 
haps  there  has  been  but  little  original  speculation,  and  no  great  dis- 
ery  in  mental  science,  the  investigation  of  metaphysical  phenomena 
;  been  profound  and  accurate.  Philosophy  has  not  passed  through 
risis,  but  it  has  made  a  brilliant  and  yet  secure  advance.  The  scope 
:his  work  forbids  a  notice  of  living  writers ;  otherwise  we  might  refer 
some  names,  such  as  Whewell  and  Mill,  whose  analysis  and 
estigations,  more  especially  in  the  systems  of  inductive  science,  have 
i  none  to  compare  with  them  since  the  great  work  of  Bacon,  while 
the  more  direct  examination  of  mental  phenomena  the  Scotch 
lool  has  had  some  of  its  ablest  members  in  the  present  era,  and  the 
terialist  schools  of  different  color  have  found  their  strongest  advo- 
es  and  expounders  in  writers,  many  of  whom  are  still  living.  The 
luence  of  Germany  has  been  felt  in  no  department  of  our  literature 
greatly  as  here.  The  followers  of  Reid  owe  no  little  to  the  writings 
Kant,  while  the  idealists  of  England  have  borrowed  no  little  of  the 
th  they  hold  from  i  he  profound  though  the  very  obscure  speculations 
Hegel.  The  studj  of  logic  in  England  proper  has  been  revived 
lost  within  our  own  memory,  and  the  once-neglected  studies  have 
erged  fron-.  their  misapprehei  sion  and  obVoo^x'j,  wtvd  ^x^  x^viJc^ 
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gaining  in  the  universities  their  proper  position  abreast  of  classics  aai 
mathematics. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1856),  the  son  of  Dr.  Hamflton  rf 
Glasgow,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1813.  Hi 
became  Professor  of  Universal  History  at  Edinburgh  in  1821,  and  it 
1836  obtained  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  which  he  occupy 
until  his  death.     His  chief  works  were  essays  in  the  Edinburgh  5l* 
view,  collected  as  Discussions  oh  Philosophy,  &c.  (1852),  and  An  EMA 
of  Reid,  'vuith  Dissertations,     His  Lectures  have  been  published  sintt 
his  deatli,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Mansel  and  Mr.  Veitch.  Sif 
William  Hamilton  was  without  doubt  the  greatest  philosopher  of  hh 
age.  He  founded  his  system  on  consciousness,  following  Raid  more  thii 
any  other  master,  and  guiding  his  speculations  by  Aristotle  and  Kint 
This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  his  philosophical  views;  butte 
has  done  much,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  English  writer,  to  raitl 
philosophical  studies  in  this  country.-  His  style  is  a  model  of  phib^ 
sophical  writing.    It  is  clear,  capacious,  and  appropriate.    It  neithff 
perplexes  by  technicalities  nor  misleads  by  figure  and  illustration,  ft 
has  been  well  said  of  his  diction  that  it  fills  others  with  the  ^^desireaoA 
despair  of  writing  like  a  philosopher." 

Archbishop  Whately  (1787-1863),  the  bon  of  Dr.  Whately  of  Non- 
such Park,  Surrej',  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Oriel  ColtegB, 
Oxford.     Having  entered  the  Church,  he  became  Rector  of  HalqswofA 
in  1822,  Principal  of  St.  Alban*s  Hall  in  1825,  then  Professor  of  PoBt 
ical  Economy,  and  in  1831  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  rf 
Dublin.     His  first  publications  were,  in    1821,  three  sermons  on  tte 
Christianas  Duty  with  respect  to  the  Government,  followed  byhi8jB««^ 
ion  Lectures ;  and,  in  1826  and  1828,  by  his  Logic  and  Rhetoric*  1^' 
enumerate  all  the  publications  of  this  diligent  writer  would  not  be  pos- 
sible in  this  sketch.    The  chief  were  his  essays  on  New  Tesiamtd 
Difficulties  (1828),  the  Sabbath,  and  Romanism,  which  were  produced 
together  two  years  later.     His  lectures  on  Political  Economy  appeared 
in  183 1 ;  and  later  he  published  other  works  on  social  and  economical 
questions. 

Whately  had  a  mind  of  great  logical  power,  with  little  imagination 
or  fancy.  His  clear,  unanswerable  arguments  produce  conviction  fa 
his  readers.  He  says  of  himself  that  he  was  personally  of  no  influentt 
among  men ;  but  he  was  able  so  conclusively  to  exhibit  his  processes  of 
reasoning  and  arguments,  that  he  produced  a  great  impression  upo> 
the  circles  which  they  affected.  His  views  of  questions  are  often  stad- 
low,  but  always  practical.  His  style  is  luminous,  easy,  and  well  adorned 
with  every-day  illustrations.  A  moralist  of  much  higher  tone  thii 
Paley, — which  fact  arose  from  the  general  spirit  of  his  time, — ho* 
the  best  representative  of  Paley  in  the  present  age.  He  is,  as  Pak; 
was,  clear  rather  than  profound,  vigorous  rather  than  subtle;  iriH 
little  speculation  he  unites  much  practical  sense. 

$  8.  A  very  important  portion  of  modern  literature  embraces  thftO 
Buhjects  which  have  reCereivce  to  ^Viy^\c«\  *cv»wji,  0^^s:  Corefathero  nd 
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fied  with  reasons  than  with  facts.  The  aim  of  modem  inves- 
to  discover  what  is  hidden  in  nature,  rather  than,  by  a  course 
VQ,  reasoning  from  pre-established  principles,  to  display  what 
be  found  in  nature.  The  inductive  method  of  Bacon .  has 
so  carefully  applied  and  diligently  followed  as  in  the  sden- 
:hes  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  the  advance  of  physical 
J  therefore  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  branch 
knowledge.  The  greatest  writers  on  physical  science  are 
and  many  of  them  will  deserve*a  place  in  English  literature 
t  of  the  style  of  their  writings,  such  as  Herschel,  Lyell, 
Owen,  and  Huxley.  One  of  the  most  popular,  who  has 
1  the  last  few  years,  was  Hugh  Mxler  (1802-1856),  the 
^ologist.  He  spent  the  early  portion  of  his  life  in  the  quar- 
native  town  of  Cromarty  in  the  nortH  of  Scotland,  but  by 
.nd  diligent  application  he  rose  from  manual  to  mental  labor; 
I  few  publications — .Poems,  &c.  (1829),  Letters  on  the  Her- 
ry,  &c.  —  he  became  editor  of  the  Witness,  a  bi-weekly 
He  had  meantime  devoted  himself  to  geology;  and  in 
red  his  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  in  1850  another  geological 
led  Footprints  of  the  Creator.  He  published  an  autobiog- 
1854,  ^y  Schools  and  Schoolmasters;  and  since  his  death 
appeared  The  Cruise  of  the  Betsy,  a  Summer  Ramble  among 
ferous  Deposits  of  the  Hebrides  (1858),  and  Lectures  on 
elivered  before  the  Philosophical  Institution  at  Edinburgh, 
o  writer  who  has  done  more  for  the  spread  of  geological 
than  Hugh  Miller.  His  earnest,  manly  spirit,  his  lively 
lis  religious  character,  won  him  a  hearing  in  his  native  land 
;ry  rank  and  condition  in  society.  His  Testimony  of  the 
ipleted  but  not  published  during  his  life,  is  full  of  some  of 
:>etic  and  eloquent  passages  in  the  English  language, 
review  is  here  required  of  the  fictitious  literature  of  the  age, 
s  already  been  treated  at  length  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
re  now  pass  on  to  the  most  important  and  most  extensive 
e  wTitings  of  the  nineteenth  century,  —  namely,  those  which 
most  part  found  scattered  in  magazines  and  serials,  and 
race  the  critical  essays  and  other  compositions  on  social, 
id  moral  subjects.  The  increased  facilities  of  printing  and 
IBS  of  readers  have  combined  to  render  the  "  periodicals  " 
eature  of  the  age.  These  range  from  the  valuable  quarter- 
\\n.  the  various  forms  of  magazine  and  review,  down  to  the 
',  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  literature  of  the  times.  Some 
:  valuable  of  our  essays  have  been  contributed  to  these  maga- 
jry  shade  of  politics,  every  school  of  philosophy,  every  sect 
,  has  its  paper  or  its  magazine.  The  events  of  the  day,  the 
is  and  acts  of  the  government,  the  condition  of  society,  the 
'  commerce,  the  works  of  art,  and  the  discoveries  of  science* 
iced  under  constant  and  Argus-eyed  surreillance.  Perhaps 
daily  paper  is  the  wonder  of  the  age.    What  si  marvel  9C 
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literary  skill  is  the  Times !  and  very  little  inferior  are  the  other  chief 
newspapers.  No  feature  is  so  striking  in  this  class  of  writings  ss  thi 
real  worth  and  ability  displayed  in  many  of  the  articles  of  the  periofi- 
cals.  The  criticism  of  the  day  shows  a  great  improvement  in  concep- 
tion and  views  upon  those  of  past  generations.  To  give  a  history  of 
all  these  periodicals  is  of  course  impossible,  but  the  establishment  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  imparted  such  an  impulse  to 
literature  as  to  demand  a  few  words. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  was  established  in  i8o3  by  a  small  party  cl" 
young  men,  obscure  at  that  time,  but  ambitious  and  enterprising,  who 
were  all  destined  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  distinction.    It  founded  it» 
claim  to  success  upon  the  boldness  and  vivacity  of  its  tone,  its  total 
rejection  of  all  precedent  and  authority,  and  the  audacity  with  irhidi 
it  discussed  questions  previously  held  to  be  "  hedged  in "  with  Ibe 
"  divinity  "  of  prescription.     The  Edinburgh  was  an  absolute  litcnty 
Fronde ;  and  its  founders  —  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Framis 
Horner  —  were  soon  convinced  that  they  had  not  erred  in  calculatiag 
upon  an  extraordinary  degree  of  success.    The  criticisms  (many of 
which  were  retrospective^  that  is,  discussing  the  merits  of  past  eraaii 
the  history  and  literature  of  England  and  other  countries)  were  maiW 
by  a  singular  boldness  and  pungency;  and  in  contemporary  and  local 
subjects  the  Review  exhibited  a  power  and  extent  of  vision  which  made 
its  appearance  an  era  in  journalism.    It  was  conducted  from  iSosto 
1829  by  Francis  Jeffrey  (i  773-1 850),  a  Scotch  advocate,  wto  wat 
subsequently  raised  to  the  bench.     He  wrote  a  large  number  of  critical 
articles,  marked  by  good  taste  and  discrimination,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  republished  by  him  in  a  collected  form  in  1844.   Another 
of  the  most  important  of  the  early  contributors  to  the  Review,  and  who 
indeed  edited  the  first  number,  was  Sydney  Smith  (1771-1845),  an 
English  clergyman,  and  in  the  later  period  of  his  life  Canon  of  St 
PauFs.     He  wrote  chiefly  upon  political  and  practical  questions  with  a 
richness  of  comic  humor,  and  an  irresistible  dry  sarcasm,  emptoyed 
generally  in  exhaustive  reasoning  —  in  the  rcductio  ad  absmnhm'^ 
which  is  not  only  exquisitely  amusing,  but  is  full  of  solid  truth  asweO 
BS  pleasantry. 

§  10.  The  influence  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  soon  acquired  wai 
exercised  in  favor  of  political  principles  opposed  to  those  of  the  existiol 
administration;  and  its  authority  in  matters  of  literature  and  taste 
became  almost  paramount.  Under  these  circumstances  the  late  Bfr< 
Murray,  after  consulting  Mr.  Canning  and  other  distinguished  poKt* 
cians  and  men  of  letters,  determined  in  1809  to  start  a  newrevicwti 
counteract  the  danger  of  those  liberal  opinions  which  seemed  to  h< 
menacing  the  very  integrity  of  the  Constitution.  This  new  periodical 
which  was  called  The  Quarterly  Review,  was  warmly  welcomed  bj 
the  friends  of  the  government,  and  immediately  obtained  a  lifcerar] 
reputation  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh,  The  editorship ol 
'It  was  intrusted  to  William  Gifford  (1757-1826),  the  translator  oi 
/uvonal  (1802),  and  tVie author  oi  VYv%  BaDtaiC  Q^i<yit'^  aid  Mteviad (1795) 
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most  bitter,  powerful,  and  resistless  literary  satires  i/ihich 
s  have  produced.  Giftbrd  was  a  self-taught  man,  who  hail 
elf,  by  dint  of  almost  superhuman  exertions  and  admirable 
a  high  place  among  the  literary  men  of  his  age.  Distin- 
a  satirist,  as  a  translator  of  satires,  and  as  the  editor  of 
the  illustrious  but  somewhat  neglected  dramatists  of  the 
age,  his  writings,  admirable  for  sincerity,  good  sense,  and 
3re  also  strongly  tinged  with  bitterness  and  personality, 
as  succeeded  in  the  editorship  of  the  ^uarterly^  after  a 
egnum,  by  John  Gibson  Lockhart  (1794-1854),  a  man  of 
jenius,  the  author  of  several  novels  which  have  been  already 
and  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  contributors  to  Black- 
raztne.  He  was  bom  in  1794)  in  Lanarkshire,  and  was  edu- 
ford,  where  he  took  a  first  class  in  classics.  He  possessed  a 
rating  intellect,  and  under  his  editorship,  which  continued 
)  1853,  the  reputation  of  the  Quarterly  was  not  only  main- 
augmented.  Many  of  the  ablest  articles  were  written  by 
d  those  which  combine  the  biography  and  criticism  of  dis- 
authors  are  unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
guage.  In  1820  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Wal- 
id  in  1837-39  ^®  published  the  charming  life  of  his  father- 
biography  he  was  unrivalled;  and  his  Life  of  Napoleon, 
ired  without  his  name,  is  far  superior  to  many  more  ambi- 
mances. 

!  same  reasons  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  ^uar' 
w  in  London,  induced  another  enterprising  publisher  to 
city  in  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  exercised  undivided 
iodical  which  might  serve  as  an  organ  of  Toryism  in  Scot- 
kwood  *s  Magazine  first  tLppesLved  in  1817,  and  was  distin- 
the  ability  of  its  purely  literary  articles,  as  well  as  by  the 
its  political  sentiments.  Among  the  many  able  men  who 
fc,  two  stood  pre-eminent,  John  Wilson  and  John  Gibson 
Of  the  latter  we  have  already  spoken  in  connection  with 
^fy  Review ;  the  former,  upon  whom  fell  the  chief  burden 
izine  after  Lockhart*s  removal  to  London,  must  not  be  dis- 
out  a  short  notice.  John  Wilson  (1785-1854)  was  born  in 
y  18,  1785,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  After  studying 
he  took  up  his  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Windermere, 
ither  by  the  society  of  Worsdworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and 
2nt  men.  Wilson  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Word  worth, 
he  adopted,  to  some  extent,  in  his  own  poems,  the  Isle  of 
1),  and  The  City  after  the  Plague  (1816).  Tlw  year  before 
tion  of  the  latter  poem,  Wilson  had  been  com^^lled,  by  the 
fortune,  to  remove  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  ai^ipt  literature  as  a 
Though  Mr.  Blackwood  was  the  editor  of  his  own  maga« 
1  was  the  presiding  spirit,  and  under  the  name  of  Christo- 
and  other  pseudonymes,  he  poured  forth  article  after  article 
rant  fertility.     His  Nodes  AmbrosiancBy  in  which  QoUdcs^ 
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literaiy  criticism,  and  fun,  were  intermingled,  enjoyed  extraor(&iar| 
popularity.    His  novels  likewise  were  eagerly  read  (see  p.  450)..  U 
1820  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh.  He 
died  April  2,  1854.     "With  respect  to  Wilson's  merits  as  a  writer,* 
variety  of  judgments  will  be  formed.     His  poetry  can  never,  in  oof 
opinion,  take  a  foremost  place  among  English  classics.    His  prose  tales, 
JLiffkts  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Liudsc^ 
The  Foresters,  &c.,  had  their  day.    Probably  no  man,  living  or  dea4 
could  have  written  them  except  himself,  yet  we  doubt  whether  they  will 
find  many  readers  a  dozen  years  hence.    Of  his  criticism,  likewise, 
we  are  constrained  to  observe  that  it  is  at  all  times  the  decision  of  an 
impulsive  rather  than  of  a  judicial  mind.    But  far  above  all  his  contemr 
poraries,  and,  indeed,  above  writers  of  the  same  class  in  any  age,  he 
soars  as  a  rhapsodist.    As  Christopher  North,  by  the  loch,  or  on  the 
moors,  or  at  Ambrose's,  he  is  the  most  gifted  and  extraordinary  being 
that  ever  wielded  pen.    We  can  compare  him,  when  such  fits  are  on,t» 
nothing  more  aptly  than  to  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog,  the  most  pe^ 
feet  of  its  kind ;  or,  better  still,  to  the  '  Beautiful  leopard  firom  the 
valley  of  the  palm-trees,*  which,  in  sheer  wantonness  and  without  any 
settled  purpose,  throws  itself  into  a  thousand  attit  ^des,  always  aston- 
ishing and  often  singularly  graceful."  ♦ 

§  12.  It  would  be  impossible  in  our  limits  to  give  an  account  of  the 
many  other  writers  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  contribution! 
to  the  Reviews  and  Magazines ;  but  in  addition  to  those  already  menr 
tioned  two  essayists  stand  forth  pre-eminent  —  Charles  Lamb  and 
Thomas  de  Quincey. 

Charles  Lamb  (1775-1834)  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  those 
humorists  who  form  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  literature,  as  the  ideal 
they  express  are  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  character,  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  He  was  born  February  18,  1775,  in  the  Temple,  where 
his  father  was  clerk  to  one  of  the  Benchers,  and  was  educated  at  Chrisfi 
Hospital.  He  was  essentially  a  Londoner :  London  life  supplied  hln 
with  his  richest  materials ;  and  yet  his  mind  was  so  imbued,  so  satu- 
rated-with  our  older  writers,  that  he  is  original  by  the  mere  force  of 
self-transformation  into  the  spirit  of  the  older  literature :  he  was,  in 
short,  an  old  writer,  who  lived  by  accident  a  century  or  two  after  hi* 
real  time.  Wordsworth  is  peculiarly  the  poet  of  solitary  rural  nature; 
Lamb  drew  an  inspiration  as  true,  as  delicate,  as  profound,  firom  the 
city  life  in  which  he  lived ;  and  from  which  he  never  was  for  a  moment 
removed  but  with  pain  and  a  yearning  to  come  back.  In  him  the 
organ  of  locality  must  have  been  enormously  developed :  "  his  house- 
hold gods  planted  a  terribly  fixed  foot,  and  were  not  to  be  rooted  up 
without  blood."  During  the  early  and  greater  part  of  his  jife,  Lamb, 
poor  and  unfriended,  was  drudging  as  a  clerk  in  the  India  House;  md 
it  was  not  till  late  in  life  that  he  was  unchained  from  the  desk.  Yet  in 
this,  the  most  monotonous  and  unideal  of  all  employments,  be  £6011^ 
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^*n8  to  fill  His  mind  with  the  finest  aroma  of  ou/  older  f  uthors ;  par 

.**culai-ij  of  the  prose  writers   and  dramatists  of  the  sixteenth  an( 

^^nteenth  cei*turies :  and  in  his  earliest  compositions,  such  as  the  dra 

^"^oiyohn  Woodvil,  and  subsequently  in  iha  Essays  o/Elia,  althougl 

^'^C  ^rorld  at  first  perceived  a  mere  imitation  of  their  quaintncss  of  ex 

^''^ion,  there  was,   in  reality,  a  revival  of  their  very  spirit.    TIk 

^^iays  of  Elia^  contributed  by  him  at  dift'erent  times  to  the  London 

^ftgazine^   are  the  finest  things,  for  humor,  taste,  penetration,  am 

^^adty,  which  have  appeared  since  the  days  of  Montaigne.    When 

^ill  we  find  such  intense  delicacy  of  feeling,  such  unimaginable  hap 

piiiess  of  expression,  such  a  searching  into  the  very  body  of  truth,  ai 

'n  these  unpretending  compositions?    A  chance  word,  dropped  half  bj 

Occident,  a  parenthesis,   an  exclamation,  often  let  us  into  the  ver 

^nechanism  of  the  sentiment  —  admit  us,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes 

^e  style  has  a  peculiar  and  most  subtle  charm ;  not  the  result  of  labor 

for  it  is  found  in  as  great  perfection  in  his  familiar  letters  —  a  certaii 

^Uaintness  and  antiquity,  not  affected  in  Lamb,  but  the  natural  garl 

of  his  thoughts.    This  arises  partly  from  the  saturation  of  his  mine 

With  the  rich  and  solid  reading  in  which  he  delighted ;  and  partly,  bu 

in  a  much  higher   degree,  from   the   sensibility  of  his  mind.    Th< 

ziianure  was  abundant,  but  the  soil  was  also  of  a  '*  Sicilian  fruitfulness.' 

As  in  all  the  true  humorists,  his  pleasantry  was  inseparably  allied  witl 

the  finest  pathos :  the  merry  quip  on  the  tongue  was  but  the  commen 

tary  on  the  tear  which  tembled  in  the  eye.     He  possessed  the  power 

Which  is  seen  in  Shakspeare's  Fools,  of  conveying  a  deep  philosophica 

Verity  in  a  jest  —  of  uniting  the  wildest  merriment  with  the  trues 

pathos  and  the  deepest  wisdom.     It  is  not  only  the  easy  laugh    of 

touchstone  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  but  the  heart-rending  pleasantrj 

of  Lear*s  Fool  in  the  storm.    The  inspiration  that  other  poets  find  ir 

the  mountains,  in  the  forest,  in  the  sea,  Lamb  could  draw  from  th< 

crowd  of  Fleet  Street,  from  the  remembrances  of  an  old  actor,  fron 

the  benchers  of  the  Temple.    In  his  poems,  also,  so  few  in  numbei 

and  so  admirable  in  originality,  we  have  the  quintessence  of  familia] 

sentiment,  expressed  in  the  diction  of  Herbert,  Wither,  and  the  grea 

dramatists. 

Lamb  was  the  schoolfellow,  the  devoted  admirer  and  friend,  of  Cole- 
ridge ;  and  perhaps  there  never  was  an  individual  so  loved  by  all  hii 
contemporaries,  by  men  of  every  opinion,  of  every  shade  of  literary 
political,  and  religious  sentiment,  as  this  great  wit  and  amiable  man 
The  passionate  enemy  of  everything  like  cant,  commonplace,  or  con- 
ventionality, his  writings  derive  a  singular  charm,  a  kind  of  fresh  anc 
#ild  flavor,  from  his  jelight  in  paradox.  The  man  himself  was  full  of 
paradox:  and  his  punning  repartees,  delivered  with  all  the  pangs 
of  stuttering,  often  contained  a  decisive  and  unanswerable  settlement 
of  the  question.  In  his  drama  of  yohn  Woodvil  he  endeavored  tc 
revive  the  forms  of  the  Elizabethan  drama;  and  the  work  might  b< 
mistaken  for  si^tne  woodland  play  of  Heywood  or  Shirley.    But  it  wai 
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his  Sfecimens  of  the  Old  English  Dramatists  which  showed  ivhil 
treasures  of  the  richest  poetry  lay  concealed  in  the  unpuhlished,  and  in 
modern  times  unknown,  writers  of  that  wonderful  age,  whose  fame  hid  f  ^ 
been  eclipsed  by  the  glory  of  some  two  or  three  names  of  the  samr 
period.  In  the  few  lines,  often  only  the  few  words,  oi'  criticism  it' 
which  Lamb  sketched  the  characters  of  the  dramatists  (with  whose 
writings,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  from  Shakspeare  down  to 
Broome  or  Tourneur,  n  j  man  was  ever  more  familiar),  we  see  perpetoil  f  ® 
examples  of  the  delicacy  and  penetrarion  of  his  critical  faculty.  r* 

Lamb's  mind,  in  its  sensitiveness,  in  its  mixture  of  wit  and  pathos,  \^ 
was  eminently  Shakspearian ;  and  his  intense  and  reverent  study  of  the 
works  of  Shakspeare  doubtless  gave  a  tendency  to  this  :  the  glow  of  his 
humor  was  too  pure  and  steady  not  to  have  been  reflected  from  the  sun.  I"? 
In  his  poems,  as  for  instance  the  Farewell  to  Tobacco^  the  Old  FamUkf  |' 
Faces^  and  his  few  but  beautiful  sonnets,  we  find  the  very  essence  and 
spirit  of  this  quaint  tenderness  of  fancy,  the  simplicity  of  the  GhSd 
mingled  with  the  learning  of  the  scholar. 

Among  the  Essays  of  Elia  are  several  little  narratives,  genendlj 
visions  and  parables,  inexpressibly  simple  and  beautiful.  The  one 
named  Dream- Children,  and  another  entitled  The  Ckild^Angei,  are 
worthy  of  Jean  Paul  himself:  while  the  little  tale  Rosamond  Gray  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  inimitable  gems  ever  produced  in  that  difScuU 
style. 

§  13.  Perhaps  the  greatest  master  of  English  prose  in  the  present 
century,  not  excepting  even  Macaulay,  is  Thomas  De  Quincey  (17815- 
1859).  ^®  w*s  ^^^"  °^  wealthy  parents  near  Manchester,  August  15, 
1785,  and  in  his  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater  he  has  left  us 
an  extraordinary  account  of  his  early  life,  in  which,  however,  there  is 
clearly  a  mixture  of  Dichtung  and  Wahrheit,  As  an  undergraduate  tt 
Oxford,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  stock  of  knowledge 
upon  every  subject  that  was  started  in  conversation ;  but  even  at  thtt 
period  he  had  commenced  taking  large  doses  of  opium.  After  leaving 
Oxford  he  settled  at  Grasmere,  but  resided  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  He  died  December  8,  1859.  Upon 
De  Quincey's  position  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day  an  able  critic 
observes,  "De  Quincey's  mind  never  wholly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  eighteen  years'  indulgence  in  opium.  He  himself  sajs, 
half  jocularly,  but  apparently  quite  truly,  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
opium-eater  never  to  finish  anything.  He  himself  never  finished  any- 
thing, except  his  sentences,  which  are  models  of  elaborate  workmanship. 
But  many  of  his  essays  are  literally  fragments,  While  those  which  are 
not  generally  convey  the  impression  of  being  mere  prolegomena  to 
some  far  greater  Work  of  which  he  had  formed  the  conception  only. 
Throughout  his  volumes,  moreover,  we  find  allusions  to  writings  which 
have  never  seen  the  daylight.  And  finally,  there  is  The  Great  Un- 
finished, the  De  Emendatione  Humani  Intellectus,  to  which  he  had  at 
one  time  devoted  the  labor  of  his  whole  life.    It  /s,  in  fact,  tli.  one  half^ 
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tncholj  reflection  which  his  career  suggests,  that  a  man  so  capable 
s  was  of  exercising  a  powerful  influence  for  good  upon  the  political 
religious  thought  of  the  present  age,  should  have  comparatively 
ed  his  opportunities,  and  left  us  his  most  precious  ideas  in  the  con- 
n  of  the  Sibyl's  leaves  after  they  had  been  scattered  by  the  wind. 
:»  those  who  approach  him  with  any  serious  purpose  are  only  too 
y  to  come  away  disappointed.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  on  his  style, 
ice  complex  and  harmonious,  at  once  powerful  and  polished,  than 
le  substance  of  his  works,  that  his  posthumous  fame  will  be  depen- 
.  The  extraordinary  compass  and  unique  beauty  of  his  diction, 
mmodating  itself  without  an  effort  to  the  highest  flights  of  imagi- 
m,  to  the  minutest  subtleties  of  reasoning,  and  to  the  gayest 
Ties  of  humor,  are  by  themselves  indeed  a  sure  pledge  of  a  long  if 
mdying  reputation.*'* 

5  Quincey's  writings  have  been  collected  in  fourteen  volumes.  The 
known  is  the  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater^  published 
I21,  in  which  the  language  frequently  soars  to  astonishing  heights 
loquence.  Of  his  historical  essays  and  narratives,  the  finest  is 
yiigkt  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars^  which  is  equal,  in  many  passages, 
ic  English  Opium-Eater,  His  literary  criticisms,  both  upon  Eng- 
and  German  writers,  are  very  numerous,  but  cannot  be  further 
:ed  here.  Some  of  his  essays  are  almost  exclusively  humorous, 
ng  which  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  the  best 
f  n.  The  critic  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  thus  sums  up  De 
icey^s  literary  merits :  "  A  great  master  of  English  composition ; 
tic  of  uncommon  delicacy ;  an  honest  and  unflinching  investigator 
iceived  opinions;  a  philosophic  inquirer,  second  only  to  his  first 
sole  hero  (Coleridge),  —  De  Quincey  has  left  no  successor  to  his 
;.  The  exquisite  finish  of  his  style,  with  the  scholastic  rigor  of  his 
:,  forms  a  combination  which  centuries  may  never  reproduce,  but 
"h.  every  generation  should  study  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  English 
ature." 

L4.  One  of  the  studies  peculiar  to  the  present  century  has  been 
of  political  economy.  Adam  Smith  has  been  well  called  the  ere- 
of  the  science,  and  his  followers  in  the  present  age  have  exercised 
mall  influence  in  moulding  the  character  of  public  opinion  and  in 
rolling  the  course  of  public  events.  Ricardo,  Senior,  Macul- 
I,  and  Mill  are  writers  whose  place  in  a  history  of  literature  would 
aps  be  small,  but  whose  influence  on  politics  and  commerce  have 
I  so  great,  that  it  would  be  a  serious  omission  not  to  call  the  atten 
of  the  student  to  their  works.  The  most  important  writer  upon 
:s,  jurisprudence,  and  political  economy  is  undoubtedly  Jerbmy 
THAM  (1748-1832).  He  was  the  son  of  a  solicitor  in  London,  was 
;ated  at  Oxford,  and  called  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  pursue  it  as  a 
38sion,  For  half  a  century  Bentham  was  the  centre  of  a  small  but 
eutial  circle  of  philosophical  writers,  and  was  the  founder  of  what 
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is  called  the  utilitarian  school.    In  one  of  his  earliest  woilct  be 
down  the  principle  that  *' utility  was  the  measure  and  test  of  afi.! 
tue; "  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  philosophy  was,  tiot 
piness  is  the  end  and  test  of  all  morality.     It  is>  however,  as  t^ 
on  jurisprudence  that  his  fame  rests ;  and  almost  all  the  im] 
in  English  law  that  have  since  beun  carried  into  effect  may  be 
rithef  directly  or  indirectly,  to  his  exertions. 
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OIHEB  PBOSE  WBTTERS  OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

WtLLIAX  WtLBERFOBOE  ^7^9-1838}  W»8  bom  «t 

Hun,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  took  a  lead- 
ing pait  in  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  and  deeerves  a  notice  in  English  literature  on 
accountof  hif  iVacttcal  VtewofChrigtianity^pv^ 
liihed  in  1797,  which  had  an  immense  sale,  and 
exercised  tliroughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  great  influence  upon  religious 
literature. 

Sib  James  MAOKnrrosn  (1765-1832)  was  bom  at 
Aldonrie,  on  Loch  Ness,  Inverness-shire,  October 
94,  1765,  and  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  for  the  medical  profes- 
rion ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  medicine,  and  main- 
tained himself  by  literature  in  London.  In  1791  he 
published  his  Vwdicise  QallicK,  a  reply  to  Burke 
on  the  French  Revolution,  a  work  which  at  once 
gained  him  a  great  reputation.  In  1795  he  was 
ealled  to  the  bar,  and  four  years  afterwards  he  deliv- 
ered, with  great  applause,  in  tlie  hall  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  his  lectures  On  the  Law  qf  Nature  and  NatUms. 
He  rose  rapidly  at  the  bar;  and  his  speech  in  de- 
fence of  Peltier  (February  21, 1803),  who  had  been 
prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  Bonaparte,  then  First  Con- 
sul, placed  him  among  the  great,  orators  of  the  age. 
In  18M  he  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Bombay ;  and 
after  spending  seven  years  in  India  he  returned  to 
England,  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  in  1830 
Commissioner  for  the  Affiiirs  of  India.  He  died 
May  22, 1832.  His  principal  works  are,  a  Disserta- 
tion on  Ethical  Philoaophy,  prefixed  to  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  Encyelop«fiia  Britannica;  three 
volumes  of  a  History  <nf  England ;  a  Life  qf  Sur 
ThonuMM  J/ore,  in  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia;  and  a 
fragment  of  a  Hintory  qf  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
vhich  was  published  in  1834.  Evetything  which 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  written  is  pleasing,  but 
nothing  strikihg ;  and  in  a  few  years  more  his  writ- 
ings will  probably  be  forgotten. 

William  Hazlttt  (1778-1890),  son  of  a  Unita- 
rian minister,  was  bom  at  Maidstone,  April  10, 
1778,  was  educated  as  an  artist,  but  lived  by  litera- 
ture. He  was  one  of  the  best  eritlei  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  century.  Hla  pandora  are  a  Uttle  i 
«tifl!^i^  cod  foaetisiM  l0«d  him  Mtny ;  bui  UMte^ 


if  a  deUea^  of  teete, «  xidiiMn  cfhnaiMIWtt^, 
a  perceptive  power,  tiiat  make  him  ft  iroilkf  MMpig 
to  De  Quincey.  Hi«  style  is  vivid  aad  pielnH|i%| 
and  his  evolutiona  of  character  are  dear.  THiiMifi 
works  are  Prineipla  «^  Hitman  Attitm, 
qf  Shak^oeare'a  Playg^  TcOtU  TaJk^ 
various  authors,  Baaaya  on  Englidi  novefirtsiate' 
EdMnargh^  and  a  Life  of  Napoleon  in  fi>nr  votana 

William  Cobbett  (1768-1835)  waa  a  nalife  «f 
Famham  in  Suffolk.  From  an  agricoltuial  labom 
he  became  a  soldier,  then  a  writer  on  politacil  qaei* 
tions,  and  finally  member  of  Parliament  te  OU* 
ham.  In  his  paper,  called  27ke  ireel:^Ae9M(r,  hi 
attacked  all  sides  with  rancor  and  bittenesa  Bk 
English  is  ibrcible  and  idiomatic.  He  pobUAel 
several  other  works,  of  which  hla  lg«f»fi|  GruuMt 
most  deserves  mention. 

John  Wilson  Ceokeb  (1780-1857),  bora  fai  Gsl* 
way,  December  20,  1780,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  He  entered  Parliament,  and  ImU 
the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  from  1809  ts 
ItfiX).  He  was  one  of  the  chief  writers  in  the  Qasr- 
terty  Review.  His  Baaayaon  the  Fireneh  RevohUm, 
which  originally  appeared  in  that  Review,  ham 
been  republished  in  a  separate  Ibrm,  andcxliBHtt 
remarkable  knowledge  of  that  period  of  hlstoiy. 
His  principal  work  is  an  edition  of  JPlosiirrs  lift 
ofJohnaony  which  was  criticised  most  sever^,  bat 
most  unfairly,  by  Macanlay,  in  tlie  Ediaimak 
Review.  Croker  also  edited  the  St(fblk  Fapert, 
Lady  Hervey'a  Lettera^  Lord  Hervey'a  Memmra  i4 
the  Reign  qf  George  IL^  and  WalpoWa  Lettera  ta 
Lord  Heriford. 

The  following  historians  deserve  a  brief  notiee;  - 

James  Mill  (1773-1836),  a  native  of  Hontroaat 
rose  to  .sminenco  as  a  writer  in  me  leading  periodi- 
cals of  his  time.  His  Hiatory  of  BritiOi  Ltdia  (18U 
1818)  is  written  with  great  impartiality«  **ai  pn>> 
cured  for  the  author  a  place  in  the  India  BkMise. 
The  Analyaia  of  the  Mind  is  a  usefkil  oontribution  to 
mental  science,  and  has  done  much  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  association  as  one  of  the  first  gnoal 
laws  of  mind. 

Dr.  JonN  QiLUEB  (17^-1896)  wasbora  atBreekia 

in  the  county  of  Forfkr,  Scotland,  and  sucoeedsd 

Dr.  Robertson  as  Historiographer  Royal  fbr  Scot- 

land.    Ha  i^ubll«h«d  «ew«ral  historical  works,  «/ 

'H^c^'bik  History  <|f  aT«Ma\a^^A>M(*.\aa««. 


^ 
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UAM  Uttfobd  (1744-1820*  born  in  London 
cry  10,  1744,  itm  the  eldest  ion  of  a  eountiy 
Ma  la  HampeUre.  He  became  ea|itain  in 
■eni^menft  of  militia  in  wbidi  Gibbon  wai 
1^;  andtbaoonTcrMtion  of  the  latter  prob- 
mgtbened  in  liim  Um  determination  to  b6> 
Uudf  an  kifltorian.  W»  Wttam  i^  Chreeet, 
i  iHMeij  nqjat  to  the  great  leaders  of  the 
itodemoeiaqr,  had  no  small  meritSt  and  was 
f«ior  to  that  of  Gillies,  thon|^  it  is  nowen- 
by  the  woilti  of  TldiiwaU  and 


'.  WtUIAM  COXB  (1747-1886),  Archdeacon 
III,  wrote  several  worlu  on  various  periods  of 
Q  history,  such  as  the  Mktonfqftke  Nmm  nf 
a^Butoni/iif  Ike  Eaioti^f  Spain  qf  the  Utmae 
rinm^  Memoirttif  the  Duke  9f  MarUtorough, 
iert  Watpole,  ftc.  These  works  maj  atill  be 
cdwith  advantage. 

tOH  TlTBNXB  (1768-18^),  a  solicitor  in  Lon- 
nole  the  Biatory  nf  the  AngUt-SaaMiiM,  upon 
Us  rcptftstion  chiefly  rests.  He  continued 
iQiy  of  Bni^and  down  to  the  death  of  Ellza- 
Bb  also  polkHsiied  a  Saertd  Bii*orv  tf  the 

JOBS  LniOAXD  (1771-1889)  was  bom  at 
Mar,  and  entered  the  Boman  Catholic 
L  gg  principal  work  M>  itinwir  9^  Mng- 


Utnd  ftom  the  earliest  times  to  1888.  Be  also  wrote 
Antiquitiea  qf  the  Angh- Saxon  Church  (!»»). 
Though  his  History  is  a  valual  le  addidoli  to  our 
historical  literature,  he  has  allowed  his  religious 
views  to  color  his  conclusions  as  an  historian  and 
slightly  warp  his  judgment 

FATBIC3K  FBASXB  Tttleb  (1791-18«),  bom  at 
Edinburgh,  August  8(1, 170QI,  was  the  son  of  Alex- 
AKDEB  Fkasxb  Tttljeb  (1747-1813),  tiie  author  of 
Elememte  qf  Oeitena  Nietonf^  a  wqfIl  whi<  a  has 
gone  through  severol  editions.  The  son  has  written 
the  best  BiMtoi-M  qf  Seotkmd  in  the  EngUah  Un. 
guage. 

Sib  Wiluam  Natisb  (1780-1888),  Iwm  at  Gd- 
bridge,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  was  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  Peninsular  war,  but 
deserves  mention  here  on  account  of  his  HiBtory  qf 
the  War  in  the  Penineuta  and  the  South  qf  F^anee 
from  the  year  1807  to  the  year  1814,  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  military  history  in  the  English 
language.  He  liad  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war,  liad  l>een  present  in  many  of  the  scenes 
which  he  describes,  and,  possessing  a  lively  imagi- 
nation and  great  command  of  language,  he  brings 
the  events  vividly  befbre  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
This  is  his  great  work ;  but  he  also  wrote  a  BttCorp 
qfSir  Charlee  Napter^e  ActminUtraUon  qf  SobyiOt 
a  L^  qf&br  Chartm  iTcvte*,  fee. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

t  In  the  Colonies  imitative.    Relation  of  American  to  English  liton- 
jlradual  Advancement  of  the  United  States  in  Letters.    Their  firat 
)ment  theological.     Writers  in  this  Department.     Jonathan  £i>- 
.    Keligious  Controversy.    William  E.  Channino.    Writings  of  the 
Newspapers   and    School  Books.     Domestic  Literature.     Female 
}.     Oratory.     Bevolutionary  Eloquence.    American  Orators.    Alex- 
Hamilton.     Daniel  Webster  and  others.     Edwabb  Etekbtt. 
'.&n   History   and   Historians.      Jabed   Spabks.      David   Ramsat. 
E  Banckoft.    Hildbeth.    Elliot.    Lossino.    William  H.  Pbes- 
Ibyino.    Wheaton.    Coofeb.    Pabkman. 

LATURB  is  a  positive  element  of  civilized  life ;  but  in  different 
:s  and  epochs  it  exists  sometimes  as  a  passive  taste  or  means  of 
and  at  others  as  a  development  of  productive  tendencies.  The 
he  usual  form  in  colonial  societies,  where  the  habit  of  looking 
.therland  for  intellectual  nutriment  as  well  as  political  authority 
itural  result  even  of  patriotic  feeling.  The  circumstances,  too, 
g  communities,  like  those  of  the  individual,  are  unfavorable  to 
literary  production.  Life  is  too  absorbing  to  be  recorded  other- 
m  in  statistics.  The  wants  of  the  hour  and  the  exigencies  of 
1  responsibility  wholly  engage  the  mind.  Half  a  century  ago, 
sual  to  sneer  in  England  at  the  literary  pretensions  of  America ; 
ridicule  was  quite  as  unphilosophical  as  unjust,  for  it  was  to  be 
i  that  the  new  settlements  would  find  their  chief  mental  sub- 
in  the  rich  heritage  of  British  literature^  endeared  to  them  by 
unity  of  language,  political  sentiment,  and  historical  association 
len  a  few  of  the  busy  denizens  of  a  new  republic  ventured  to  j 
)ression  to  their  thoughts,  it  was  equally  natural  that  the  spirit 
principles  of  their  ancestral  literature  should  reappear.  Scenery, 
ife,  the  vicinity  of  the  aborigines,  and  a  great  political  experi- 
ere  the  only  novel  features  in  the  new  world  upon  which  to 
nticipations  of  originality;  in  academic  culture,  habitual  read- 
ral  and  domestic  tastes,  and  cast  of  mind,  the  Americans  were 
d  with  the  mother  country,  and,  in  all  essential  particulars! 
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would  naturally  follow  the  itjle  thus  inherent  in  their  natures  tod( 
finned  by  habit  and  study.  At  first,  therefore,  the  4iterary  devc 
of  the  United  States  was  imitative;  but  with  the  progress  of  the< 
try,  and  her  increased  leisure  and  nieans  of  education,  the  writii 
the  people  became  more  and  more  characteristic ;  theological  and 
ical  occasions  gradually  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  moulds  of 
and  didactic,  romantic,  and  picturesque  compositions  appeared 
time  to  time.  Irving  peopled  "  Sleepy  Hollow  *•  with  fatidfol 
tions ;  Bryant  described  not  only  with  truth  and  grace,  but  with  i 
tional  sentiment,  the  characteristic  scenes  of  his  native  land ; 
introduced  Europeans  to  the  wonders  of  her  forest  and  sea-coast;  B»L 
croft  made  her  story  eloquent;  and  Webster  proved  that  the  raoe^'^^*^ 
orators  who  once  roused  her  children  to  freedom  was  not  extinct 
names  of  Edwards  and  Franklin  were  echoed  abroad;  the  bonds 
mental  dependence  were  gradually  loosened;  the  inherited  tttlBi|J^ 
remained,  but  they  were  freshened  with  a  more  native  zest; 
although  Brockden  Brown  is  still  compared  to  Godwin,  Irving  ti 
Addison,  Cooper  to  Scott,  Hoffman  to  Moore,  Emerson  to  CarijfcJ**^ 
and  Holmes  to  Pope,  a  characteristic  vein,  an  individuaMty  of  thoi^ 
and  a  local  significance  is  now  generally  recognized  in  \he  emanatibii 
of  the  American  mind ;  and  the  best  of  them  rank  favorably  and  \at  }^ 
moniously  with  similar  exemplars  in  British  literature ;  while,  in  a  few  1^ 
instances,  the  nationality  is  so  marked,  and  so  sanctioned  bytntl^ 
genius,  as  to  challenge  the  recognition  of  all  impartial  and  able  ante  1^ 
The  majority,  however,  of  our  authors  are  men  of  talent  rather  tim  l* 
of  genius ;  the  greater  part  of  the  literature  of  the  country  has  spftnf  I" 
from  New  England,  and  is  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  too  unimpii-  p 
sioned  and  coldly  elegant  for  popular  effect.  There  have  been  a  lamenbt-  |  ^ 
ble  want  of  self-reliance,  and  an  obstinate  blindness  to  the  '^rorth  of  1  ^ 
native  material,  both  scenic,  historical,  and  social.  The  g^at  defect 
of  our  literature  has  been  a  lack  of  independence,  and  too  ezdutifet 
deference  to  hackneyed  models ;  there  has  been,  and  is,  no  deficienqr  of 
intellectual  life;  it  has  thus  far,  however,  often  proved  too  diffusive 
and  conventional  for  great  results. 

The  intellect  of  the  country  first  developed  in  a  theological  fordii. 
This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  emigration,  induced  by  difierenoe 
of  religious  opinion,  the  free  scope  which  the  new  colonies  afiforded  for 
discussion,  and  the  variety  of  creeds  represented  by  the  different  races 
who  thus  met  on  a  common  soil,  including  every  diversity  of  sentiment, 
from  Puritanism  to  Episcopacy,  each  extreme  modified  by  shades  of 
doctrine  and  individual  speculation.  The  clergy,  also,  were  tlie  best 
educated  and  most  influential  class :  in  political  and  social  as  well  as 
religious  affairs,  their  voice  had  a  controlling  power ;  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  they  alone  enjoyed  that  frequent  immunity  from 
physical  labor  which  is  requisite  to  mental  productiveness.  The  colo- 
nial era,  thtrefore,  boasted  only  a  theological  literature,  for  the  most 
part  fugitive  and  controversial,  yet  sometimes  taking  a  more  perma- 
nent shape,  as  in  the  Biblical  CoticoxAatvct  o^  '^^-vvtv^xv^  ^tA  ^xstoa.  ^ 
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€  writings  of  Roger  Williams,  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  Maj- 
iVi  Cooper,  Stiles,  Dwight,  Elliot,  Johnson,  Chauncey,  Witherspoon, 
kI  Hopkins.  There  is  no  want  of  learning  or  reasoning  power  in 
U)/  of  the  tracts  of  those  once  formidable  disputants ;  and  such  read* 
r  accorded  with  the  stern  tastes  of  our  ancestors ;  but,  as  a  general 
e,  the  specimens  which  yet  remain  in  print  are  mw  only  referred  to 
the  curious  student  of  divinity  or  the  antiquarian.  One  enduring 
c,  however,  of  this  epoch  survives,  and  is  held  in  g^at  estimation 
mietaphysicians  for  its  subtlety  of  argument,  its  originality  and  vigor, 
masterly  treatment  of  a  profound  subject.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated 
'-atise  on  the  JViH,  by  Dr.  Edwards,  a  work  originally  undertaken  to 
lish  a  philosophical  basis  for  the  Calvinistic  dogmas,  and,  in  its 
acious  hardihood  of  thought,  forming  a  characteristic  introduction 
he  literary  history  of  New  England. 

>nathan  Edwards  was  the  only  son  of  a  Connecticut  minister  of 
d  acquirements  and  sincere  piety.  He  was  bom  in  1703,  in  the  town 
Windsor;  he  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age:  of  thirteen,  and  at 
eteen  became  a  settled  preacher  in  New  York.  In  1723  he  was 
rted  a  tutor  in  the  college  at  New  Haven ;  and  after  discharging  its 
ies  with  eminent  success  for  two  years,  he  became  the  colleague  of 
grandfather,  in  the  ministry,  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Northamp- 
,  in  Massachusetts.  Relieved  from  all  material  cares  by  the  affection 
his  wife,  his  time  was  entirely  given  to  professional  occupations  and 
dy.  An  ancient  elm  is  yet  designated  in  the  town  where  he  passed 
many  years,  in  the  crotch  of  which  was  his  favorite  seat,  where  he 
s  accustomed  to  read  and  think  for  hours  together.  His  sermons 
fan  to  attract  attention,  and  several  were  republished  in  England, 
a  writer,  he  first  gained  celebrity  by  a  treatise  on  Original  Stn. 
was  inaugurated  President  of  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  on  the  i6th 
February,  1785;  and  on  the  22d  of  the  ensuing  March  died  of  small- 
c,  which  then  ravaged  the  vicinity. 

'IhiB  remarkable  man,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ''the  meta- 
jTsidan  of  America,  was  formed  among  the  Calviniits  of  New  Eng« 
id,  when  their  stern  doctrine  retained  its  vigorous  authority.  His 
irer  of  subtle  argument,  perhaps  unmatched,  certainly  unsurpassed 
iong  men,  was  joined,  as  in  some  of  the  ancient  mystics,  with  a 
uracter  which  raised  his  piety  to  fervor.  He  embraced  their  doc- 
oe,  probably  without  knowing  it  to  be  theirs.  Had  he  suffered  this 
ble  principle  to  take  the  right  road  to  all  its  fair  consequences,  he 
►uld  have  entirely  concurred  with  Plato,  with  Shaftesbury  and  Male- 
inche,  in  devotion  to  *  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair.* 
tt  he  thought  it  necessary  afterwards  to  limit  his  doctrine  to  his  own 
ntjasion,  by  denying  that  such  moral  excellence  could  be  discovered 
divine  things  by  those  Christians  who  did  not  take  the  same  view 
Ih  him  of  their  religion."  ♦ 

Although  so  meagre  a  result,  as  far  as  regards  permanent  liteitituref 
iftng  from  the  early  theological  writings  in  America,  they  had  a  oei^ 

•  Progress  of  Ethical  PViWq«o^Yvi* 
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tain  strength  and  earnestness  which  tended  to  invigorate  and  exercaiL  ^^ 
the  minds  of  the  people;  sometimes,  indeed,  conducive  to  bigotry, m||[  ^^ 
often  inciting  reflective  habits.    The  mental  life  of  the  colonists  seemedi 
for  a  long  time,  identical  with  religious  discussion ;  and  the  names«tj 
Anne  Hutchinson,  Roger  Williams,  George  Fox,  Whitefield,  the  crij;' 
field-preacher,  and  subsequently  those  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  Murray,  thCW^e 
father  of  Univcrsalism  in  America,  were  rallying  words  for  logiof 
warfare :  the  struggle  between  the  advocates  of  Quakerism,  baptism tf'- 
immersion,  and  other  of  the  minority  against  those  of  the  old  PresVy*. 
terian  and  Church  of  England  doctrine,  gave  birth  to  a  multitude  ot 
tracts,  sermons,  and  oral  debates  which  elicited   no  little  aamxii 
ihetoric,  and  learning.    The  originality  and   productiveness  of  thi 
American  mind  in  this  department  have.  Indeed,  always  beea  chanc* 
teristic  features  in  its  development.    Scholars  and  orators  of  distin- 
guished ability  have  never  been  wanting  to  the  clerical  profession 
among  us ;  and  every  sect  in  the  land  has  its  illustrious  interpreters, 
who  have  bequeaithed,  or  still  contribute,  written  memorials  of  tfaeb 
ability.    Davies,  Bellamy,  Robinson,  Stuart,  Tappan,  Williams,  Bishop 
White,  Dr.  Jarvis,  Dr.  Hawks,  Hooker,  Cheever,  and  others,  hifc 
materially  adorned  the  literature  of  the  church ;  the  diversity  of  seds 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  striking  facts  in  our  social  histoxy,  and 
is  fully  illustrated  by  the  literary  organs  of  each  denomination,  iron 
the  spiritual  commentaries  of  Bush  to  the  ardent  Catholicism  of 
Brownson.*     About  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  t 
memorable  conflict  took  place  between  the  liberal  and  orthodox  party; 
and  among  the  writings  of  the  former  may  be  found  more  finished 
specimens  of  composition  than  had  previously  appeared  on  ethics  and 
religion.    Independent  of  their  opinions,  the  high  morality  and  bean 
tiful  sentiment,  as  well  as  chaste  and  graceful  diction,  of  the  leaders 
of  that  school,  gave  a  literary  value  and  interest  to  pulpit  eloquence 
which  soon  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the  literary  taste  of  the 
community.    Religious  and  moral  writings  now  derived  from  style 
a  new  interest.    At  the  head  of  this  class,  who  achieved  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  genius   in  ethical    literature,  is  William  Ellery 
Channing. 

"  Haifa  century  ago,  there  might  have  been  seen,  threading  the  streets 
of  Richmond,  a  diminutive  figure,  with  a  pale,  attenuated  face,  eyes  of 
spiritual  brightness,  an  expansive  and  calm  brow,  and  movements  of 
nervous  alacrity.  An  abstraction  of  manner  and  intentness  of  expres* 
sion  denoted  the  scholar,  while  the  scrupulously  neat  yet  worn  attire 
as  clearly  evidenced  restricted  means  and  habits  of  self-denial.   The  youth 

*  The  clergy  have  been  among  the  prominent  laborers  in  the  field  of  useful 
literature.  The  names  of  Dehon,  Payson,  Potter,  Abbott,  Bedell,  Knox,  Todd. 
Woods,  Sprague,  Baird,  Barnes,  Alexander,  Tyng,  Bacon,  Stuart,  Bushnell. 
Beccher,  Coxe,  Croswell,  Hudson,  Shelton,  Spencer,  of  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Episcopal  denomination,  and  of  Buckminster,  William  and  Henry  Ware,  Dewey, 
Whitman,  Osgood,  Qreenwood,  Frothingham,  Brooks,  Fumess,  Hedge,  Clarke, 
Hale,  W.  H.  Channing,  Peabody,  Stetson,  Mid  TCk^xv-^  <^\.VLet«  ^^  \.\!a  Uuvtuian,  art 
Ideati£ed  with  current  educational  and  TeW^onmAaXet^Xxn^. 
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one  of  those  children  of  New  England,  braced  by  her  discipline^ 
i^  early  sent  forth  to  earn  a  position  in  the  world  by  force  of  charac- 
and  activity  of  intellect.     He  was  baptized  into  the  fraternity  of 
ire  hy  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  sea  as  it  breaks  along  the 
\y  shore  of  Rhode  Island ;    the  domestic  influences  of  a  Puritan 
tsehold  had  initiated  him  into  the  moral  convictions ;  and  the  teach* 
oi   Harvard  yielded  him  the  requisite  attainments  to  discharge! 
office  of  private  tutor  in  a  wealthy  Virginian  family.    Then  and  there, 
_     from    he  companions  of  his  studies  and  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
Inrough  secret  conflicts,  devoted  application  to  books,  and  meditation, 
fefaiid  privations,  comparative  isolation,  and  premature  responsibility, 
Kb  resolved  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.    Illness  had 
iubilued  his  elasticity,  care  shadowed  his  dreams,  and  retirement  sol- 
S&mnized  his  desires.    Thence  he  went  to  Boston,  and  for  more  than 
Pbrty  years  pursued  the  consistent  tenor  of  his  way  as  an  eloquent 
liivine  and  powerful  writer,  achieving  a  wide  renown,  bequeathing  a 
venerated  memory,  and  a  series  of  discourses,  reviews,  and  essays, 
^hich,  with  remarkable  perspicuity  and  earnestness,  vindicate  the  cause 
of  freedom,  the  original  endowments  and  eternal  destiny  of  human 
nature,  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  *  the  ways  of  God  to  man.'    Secta- 
rian controversy,  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  journeys  abroad  and 
at  home,  intercourse  with  superior  minds  and  the  seclusion  made  neces- 
sary by  disease,  —  the  quiet  of  home,  the  refining  influence  of  liferary. 
taste,  and  the  vocations  of  citizen,  father,  and  philanthropist,  occupied 
tliose  intervening  years.     He  died,  one  beautiful  October  evening,  at 
Bennington,  Vermont,  while  on  a  summer  excursion,  and  was  buried. 
ait  Mount  Auburn.    A  monument  commemorates  the  gratitude  of  his 
parishioners  and  the  exalted  estimation  he  had  acquired  in  the  world. 
A  biography  prepared  by  his  nephew  recounts  the  few  incidents  of  his 
career,  and  gracefully  unfolds  the  process  of  his  growth  and  mental 
bistory. 

**  It  is  seldom  that  ethical  writings  interest  the  multitude.  The  ab- 
stract nature  of  the  topics  they  discuss,  and  the  formal  style  in  which 
they  are  usually  embodied,  are  equally  destitute  of  that  popular  charm 
that  wins  the  common  heart.  A  remarkable  exception  is  presented  in 
the  literary  remains  of  Channing.  The  simple  yet  comprehensive  ideas 
upon  which  he  dwells,  the  tranquil  gravity  of  his  utterance,  and  the 
winning  clearness  of  his  style,  render  many  of  his  productions  univer- 
sally attractive  as  examples  of  quiet  and  persuasive  eloquence.  And 
tlijs  result  is  entirely  independent  of  any  sympathy  with  his  theological 
O])inions,  or  experience  of  his  pulpit  oratory.  Indeed,  the  genuine 
interest  of  Dr.  Channing*s  writings  is  ethical.  As  the  champion  of  a 
^ect,  his  labors  have  but  a  temporary  value ;  as  the  exponent  of  a  doc- 
trinal system,  he  will  not  long  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  because  the 
world  is  daily  better  appreciating  the  religious  sentiment  as  of  infinitely 
more  value  than  any  dogma;  but  as  a  moral  essayist,  some  of  the  more 
finished  wiitings  of  Channing  will  have  a  permanent  hold  upon  reflec- 
Htre  tnd  ta^  eeful  minds.    His  nephew  has  comi^Wed  \\\%  Xsvo^x^s^"^  ^\*0a. 
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singular  judgment.  He  has  followed  the  method  of  Lockiiart  i 
Life  of  Scott,  As  far  as  possible,  the  narrative  is  Avoven  from  1 
and  diaries,  —  the  subject  speaks  for  himself,  and  only  such  inter 
ate  observations  of  the  editor  are  given  as  are  necessary  to  form  i 
nected  whole.  Uneventful  as  these  memoirs  are,  they  are  interest 
revelations  of  the  process  of  culture,  the  means  and  purposes  ( 
whose  words  have  winged  their  way,  bearing  emphatic  message! 
both  hemispheres,  —  who,  for  many  years,  successfully  advocati 
portant  truths,  and  whose  memory  is  one  of  the  most  honored  c 
England's  gifted  divines. 

"  To  Dr.  Channing's  style  is,  in  a  great  degree,  ascribable  the 

larity  of  his  writings;  and  we  are  struck  with  its  remarkable  v 

from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  his  career.     A  petition  t< 

gress,  penned  while  a  student  at  the  University,  which  appears  i 

volumes,  has  all  its  prominent  characteristics  —  its  brief  sentence 

sionally  lengthened  where  the  idea  requires  it — its  emphasis,  i 

plicity,  directness,  and  transparent  diction.    This  is  a  curious  c 

of  the  purely  meditative  existence  he  must  have  passed ;   for 

attrition  with  other  minds  and  subjection  to  varied  influences,  t 

style  of  writing  as  well  as  the  tone  of  manners  undergoes  those  t 

modifications  which  we  perceive  in  men  less  intent  upon  a  few  th 

His  character  is,  therefore,  justly  described  as  more  indebted  to 

£uences  of  solitarj'  thought  than  of  companionship.'    Such  is  the 

by  wMch  all  truth  becomes  clearly  impressed  and  richly  devel 

consciousness ;  on  the  same  principle  that,  according  to  Mary  Wo 

craft,  reflection  is  necessary  to  the  realization  even  of  a  great  | 

*  I  derive  my  sentiments  from  the  nature  of  man,*  says  one  of 

ning*s  letters.    Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  strictly  true  if 

said  one  man ;  for  an  inference  we  long  ago  derived  from  his  w 

we  find  amply  confirmed  in  his  memoirs  —  that  he  was  a  verj 

quate  observer.     Some  of  his  attempts  to  portray  character  are 

plete  fancy  sketches  as  we  ever  perused.    They  show  an  utter  bl 

to  the  real  traits  even  of  familiar  persons.     Beautiful  in  themsi 

is  usually  from  the  graceful  drapery  of  his  imagination  that  the 

is  derived.     Indeed,  Dr.  Channing  hardly  came  near  enough  to 

features  in  their  literal  significance.     He  drew  almost  exclusive 

within.     His  subjects  were  what  the  lay-figure  is  to  the  artist  — 

for  his  thoughts  to  deck  with  effective  costume.    When  he  reas< 

a  truth  or  an  idea,  he  was  more  at  home ;  for  in  the  abstract  he 

liberty  to  expatiate,  without  keeping  in  view  the  actual  relat 

things —  the  stern  facts  and  bare  realities  of  life  and  character. 

nothing  can  be  more  delightful  to  a  refined  and  thoughtful  mir 

to  follow  Channing  in  his  exposition  of  a  striking  idea  or  tru 

clearly  and  dispassionately  stated,  then  gradually  unfolded  to 

mate  significance,  with,  here  and  there,  a  striking  illustration ;  a 

wound  up,  like  a  fine  strain  of  music,  which  seems  to  raise  us  m 

more  into  light  and  tranquillity  on  invisible  pinions  1  '*  * 

•  Characteristics  ot  lA\.««i\.utc,  "SYt^x^w^^*. 
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he  foreign  commentators  on  our  political  in^ti^lltion8  and 
haracter,  De  Tocqueville  is  the  most  distinguished  for  phil- 
insight ;  and  although  many  of  his  speculations  are  vision- 
few  are  pregnant  with  reflective  wisdom.  He  says  in  regard 
•ary  development  of  such  a  republic  as  our  own,  tliat  its  early 
ill  bear  marks  of  an  untutored  and  rude  vigor  of  thought, 

of  great  variety  and  singular  fecundity."    What  may  be 
e  casual  writing  and  speaking  of  the  country,  confirms  this 

The  two  most  prolific  branches  of  literature  in  America 
lism  and  educational  works.  The  aim  in  both  is  to  supply 
diate  demand  which,  according  to  the  French  philosopher,  is 
irative  and  prevailing  than  in  monarchical  lands.  Newspa- 
school-books  are,  therefore,  the  characteristic  form  of  litera- 
3  United  States.  The  greatest  scholars  of  the  country  have 
;d  the  production  of  the  latter  an  unworthy  labor,  nor  the 
e,  enterprising,  and  ambitious  failed  to  exercise  their  best 
the  former  sphere.  An  intelligent  foreigner,  therefore,  who 
:he  predominance  of  these  two  departments,  would  arrive  at 
inclusion,  that  the  great  mental  distinction  of  the  nation  is 
the  universality  of  education  and  a  general,  though  super- 
lectual  activity  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  There  is,  how- 
another  phase  of  our  literary  condition  equally  significant; 
5  the  popularity  of  what  may  be  termed  domestic  reading —  a 
books  intended  for  the  family,  and  designed  to  teach  science, 
lorality,  the  love  of  nature,  and  other  desirable  acquisitions. 
ks  range  from  a  juvenile  to  a  mature  scope  and  interest,  both 
id  spirit,  but  are  equally  free  of  all  extravagance,  —  except  it 
imaginative, — and  are  unexceptionable,  often  elevated,  in 
2.  They  constitute  the  literature  of  the  fireside,  and  give  to 
•  their  primary  ideas  of  the  world  and  of  life.  Hence  theii 
)ortance  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Accordingly,  children's 
e  not  been  thought  unworthy  the  care  of  the  best  minds: 
^rs  like  Guizot,  poets  like  Hans  Andersen,  popular  novelists 
and  Dickens,  have  not  scorned  this  apparently  humble  but 
sntial  service.  The  reform  in  books  for  the  young  was  corn- 
England  by  Maria  Edgeworth  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  when  the 
isststant  and  Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds  superseded 
oose  and  yack  the  G iant- Killer ;  and  with  the  instinct  of 
itili-ty  so  prevalent  on  this  side  of  the  water,  this  impulse 
it  up  and  prolonged  here,  and  resulted  in  a  class  of  books 
"s,  not  marked  by  high  genius  or  striking  originality,  yet 
to  the  good  sense  and  moral  feeling  of  the  country.  These 
lied  the  countless  homes  scattered  over  the  western  continent 
rent,  instructive,  and  often  refined  reading,  sometimes  instinct 
nth  a  domestic  but  a  national  spirit;  often  abounding  with 
resh  and  true  pictures  of  scenery,  customs,  and  local  traitj, 
y  conceived  in  a  tone  of  gentleness  and  purity  fitted  to  chas* 
iprove  the  taste.    These  writers  have  usually  adapted  them? 
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selves  equally  to  the  you'.igcst  and  to  the  most  advanced  of  the  familj 
circle  —  extended  their  labor  of  love  from  the  child*s  story-book  to  thi 
domestic  novel.* 

Oratory  is  eminently  the  literature  of  republics.  Politica'.  freedon 
gives  both  occasion  and  impulse  to  thought  on  public  interests ;  and  it 
expression  is  a  requisite  accomplishment  to  every  intelligent  and  patri 
otic  citizen.  American  eloquence,  although  not  unknown  in  the  pro- 
fessional spheres  of  colonial  life,  developed  with  originality  and  rich* 
ness  at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution.  Indeed,  the  questions  that  agitated 
the  country  naturally  induced  popular  discussions,  and  as  a  seise  of 
wrong  and  a  resolve  to  maintain  the  rights  of  freemen,  took  the  place 
of  remonstrance  and  argument,  a  race  of  orators  seems  to  have  sprung 
to  life,  whose  chief  traits  continue  evident  in  a  long  and  illustrious  roll 
of  names,  identified  with  our  statesmen,  legislators,  and  divines.  From 
the  stripling  Hamilton,  who,  in  July,  1774,  held  a  vast  concourse  in 
breathless  excitement,  in  the  fields  near  New  York,  while  he  demon- 
strated the  right  and  necessity  of  resistance  to  British  oppression,  to 
the  mature  Webster,  who,  in  December,  1829,  defended  the  union  of  the 
states  with  an  argumentative  and  rhetorical  power  ever  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  legislation,  there  has  been  a  series  of  remarkable  public 
speakers  who  have  nobly  illustrated  this  branch  of  literature  in  the 
United  States.  The  fame  of  American  eloquence  is  in  part  tradition- 
ary. Warren,  Adams,  and  Otis  in  Boston,  and  Patrick  Henry  in  Vi^ 
gfnia,  "by  their  spirit-stirring  appeals,  roused  the  land  to  the  assertion 
and  defence  of  its  just  rights ;  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Pirvckney,  Jay,  Rutledge,  and  other  firm  and  gifted  men  gave 
wise  and  effective  direction  to  the  power  thus  evoked,  by  their  logical 
and  earnest  appeals. 

"At  the  time  the  contest  began,"  says  Guizot,  "  there  were  in  each 
colony  some  men  already  honored  by  their  fellow-citizens,  already  well 
known  in  the  defence  of  public  liberty,  influential  by  their  propcrtyi 
talent,  or  character;  faithful  to  ancient  virtues,  yet  friendly  to  modetti 
improvement;  sensible  to  the  splendid  advantages  of  civilization, and 
yet  attached  to  simplicity  of  manners ;  high-toned  in  their  feelings,  but 
of  modest  minds,  at  the  same  time  ambitious  and  prudent  in  their  pa- 
triotic impulses."  Foremost  among  these  remarkable  men  was  Alex- 
ander  Hamilton;   by  birth   a  West  Indian,   by  descent  uniting  the 

*.  It  is  creditable  to  the  sex  that  this  sphere  has  been  filled,  in  our  countiyi. 
chiefly  by  female  writers,  the  list  of  whom  includes  a  long  array  of  endeared 
and  honored  names,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Hannah  Adams,  with  htf 
once  popular  histories,  Catharine  M.  Sedgwick,  with  her  moral  and  grai^i* 
illustrations  of  New  England  life,  and  Lydia  M.  Child,  with  her  poetic  arf 
generous  suggestivencss.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  Mrs.  Lydia  H» 
Sigourney,  Miss  Leslie,  sister  of  the  artist,  Eliza  Robbins,  Mrs.  Gilman,  •^ 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Mrs.  Lee,  of  Boston,  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  Miss  Be€^*i 
Mrs.  Kirkland,  Mrs.  Ellett,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Prescott,  Miss  Coles,  Julia  Wtf^ 
Howe,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale,  and  such  noms  de  plume  as  Fanny  Forrester,  Graci 
Greenwood,  and  Gail  llamiUoii*,  also  Mts.  Embury,  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  J^^j 

Afclntosh,  Mrs.  Neal,  AWte  CaTe7,'blLia.^wx^t,^t%.^*^«t^\tci.Hai*<'J 
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Scottish  vigor  and  sagacity  of  cliaractei  with  the  accomplishment  of 
the  French.    While  a  collegian  in  New  York,  his  talents,  at  once  ver- 
satile and  brilliant,  were  apparent  in  the  insight  and  poetry  of  his 
debates,  tlie  solemn  beauty  of  his  devotion,  the  serious  argument  of 
his  ambitious  labors,  and  th;  readiness  of  his  humorous  sallies;  with 
genuine  religious  sentiment,  born  perhaps  of  his  Huguenot  blood,  he 
united  a  zest  for  pleasure,  a  mercurial  temperament,  and  grave  aspira- 
tions.   In  his  first  youth  the  gentleman,  tlie  pietist,  the  hero,  and  the 
statesman  alternately  exhibited,  sometimes  dazzled,  at  otliers  impressed, 
and  always  won  the  hearts  of  his  comrades.     His  first  public  demon- 
Etration  was  as  an  orator,  when  but  seventeen ;  and  notwithstanding 
■liis  slender  figure  and  extreme  youth,  he  took  captive  both  the  reason 
and  feeling  of  a  popular  assembly.     Shortly  after  he  became  involved 
in  the  controversy  then  raging  between  Whigs  and  Tories;  and  his 
pamphlets  and  newspaper  essays  were  read  with  mingled  admiration 
and  incredulity  at  the  rare  powers  of  expression  and  mature  judgment 
thus  displayed  by  the  juvenile  antagonist  of  bishops  and  statesmen. 
But  his  arm  not  less  than  his  tongue  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  he  thus 
espoused  with  equal  ardor  and  intelligence.    He  studied  the  military 
art,  gained  Washington's  notice  in  the  retreat  of  the  American  forces 
through  New  Jersej',  and  from  that  moment  became  his  intimate  coad- 
■utor.    His  next  intellectual  labor  was  devoted  to  explaining  and  en- 
Cbrcing  the  principles  of  finance  —  a  subject  of  which  his  countrymen 
Were  practically  ignorant.    To  his  zeal  and  sagacity  in  this  department, 
combined  with  the  noble  efforts  of  Robert  Morris,  the  country  waff 
indebted  for  the  pecuniary  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  finally  for  a  regulated  currency  and  established  credit. 

As  first  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Hamilton  may  be  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  national  prosperity.     His  mind,  even  at  a 
]>eriod  most  burdened  with  official  cares,  was  given  to  the  successful 
advocacy  of  a  neutral  course  in  regard  to  France ;  after  honorable  ser- 
vice attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  when  the  army  disbanded, 
Hamilton  resumed  the  legal  profession.    The  idol  of  the  Federal  party, 
and  a  candidate  for  tlie  chief  magistracy,  he  became  entangled  in  a 
duel  planned  by  political  animosity,  and  fell  at  Weehawken,  opposite 
the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  hand  of  Aaron  Burr,  on  the  eleventh  of 
July,  1804.     The  impression  caused  by  his  untimely  death  was  unpre- 
cedented in  this  country;  for  no  public  man  ever  stood  forth  **  so  clear 
in  his  great  office,"  more  essentially  useful  in  affairs,  courageous  in 
tiattle,  loyal  in  attachment,  gifled  in  mind,  or  graceful  in  manner. 
During  a  life  of  such  varied  and  absorbing  occupation,  he  found  time 
to  put  on  record  his  principles  as  a  statesman  :  not  always  highly  fin- 
ished, his  writings  are  full  of  sense  and  energy;  their  tone  is  noble, 
their  insight  oflen  deep,  and  the  wiidom  they  display  remarkable.    His 
fetters  are  finely  characteristic,  his  state  papers  valuable,  and  the  Fed* 
traUst  a  significant  illustration  both  of  his  genius  and  the  age.*^ 

1 

t     *  No  small  part  of  the  political  wri'.ing  of  the  United  States  is  fugitive  in  iti 
thtracter;  but  the  state  papers,  including  the  coite«^v>^dft\\««  ^Cv^^  O^^l^^Nsstv 
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The  historical  and  literary  anniversaries  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
in  this  country,  and  the  exigencies  of  political  life,  give  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  oratory  to  educated  citizens  of  all  professions  —  from 
the  statesman  who  fills  the  gaze  of  the  world,  to  the  village  pastor  and 
country  advocate.  Accordingly,  a  large  and,  on  the  whole,  remarkably 
creditable  body  of  discourses,  emanating  from  the  best  minds  of  the 
country,  have  been  published  in  collected  editions,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  constitute  a  decided  feature  of  American  literature.  They  are  char- 
acteristic also  as  indicating  the  popular  shape  into  which  intellectual 
labors  naturally  run  in  a  young  and  free  country,  and  the  fugitive  and  j 
occasional  literary  efforts  which  alone  are  practicable  for  the  majority 
even  of  scholars.  The  most  solid  of  this  class  of  writings  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  statesmen ;  and  of  these,  three  are  conspicuous,  althougl. 
singularly  diverse  both  in  style  and  cast  of  thought  —  Webster,  Cal- 
houn, and  Clay.  The  former's  oration  at  Plymouth  in  1820;  his  ad- 
dress at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
half  a  century  after  the  battle ;  his  discourse  on  the  deaths  of  Adams 
and  Jefferson,  the  following  year;  and  his  reply  to  Hayne,  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  in  1829,  are  memorable  specimens  of  oratory,  and  recognized 
everywhere  as  among  the  greatest  instances  of  genius  in  this  branch 
of  letters  in  modern  times.  These  are,  however,  but  a  very  small  part 
of  his  speeches  and  forensic  arguments,  which  constitute  a  permanent 
and  characteristic,  as  well  as  intrinsically  valuable  and  interesting  po^ 
tion  of  our  native  literarure. 

Daniel  Webster  was  the  son  of  a  New  Hampshire  farmer.  He  was 
born  in  1782,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  a  village  near  Salisbury,  his  birthplace,  but  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth in  1807.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  at  the  bar,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  retired  from  Congress  and 
removed  to  Boston  in  1817;  and  by  his  able  arguments  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  well  as  his  unrivalled  eloquence  on  special  occasions,  was 
very  soon  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  America  had" 
produced.  His  career  as  a  senator,  a  foreign  minister,  and  secretary 
of  state,  has  been  no  less  illustrious  than  his  professional  triumphs; 
but,  as  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  he  will  be  remembered  by  his 
state  papers  and  speeches.  His  style  is  remarkable  for  great  clearness 
of  statement.  It  is  singularly  emphatic.  It  is  impressive  rather  than 
brilliant,  and  occasionally  rises  to  absolute  grandeur.  It  is  evidently 
formed  on  the  highest  English  models ;  and  the  reader  conjectures  his 
lovie  of  Milton  from  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  language,  and  fondness 

in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  form  a  xniae  of 
political  ideas  and  principles.  After  these,  the  speeches  of  the  leading  statesmes 
contain,  in  themselves,  a  history  of  the  political  opinions  and  crises  of  thenatum; 
and  an  armory  of  logical  weapons,  of  more  or  less  value,  may  easily  be  drawi 
from  the  works  of  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Morris,  Jay,  Quincy,  Dickinson,  FainCi 
John  and  Samuel  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Livingston,  Ames,  Freneau,  Noah 
Webster,  Rawle,  William  Sullivan,  Le^ett,  and  other  political  essayists.  Tbt 

Federalist f  the  joint  producliou  ot  HaxoiWoti,  M.^dUQiL^  and  Jay,  is  a  itasdiH 

iMHtk  of  this  class. 
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for  sublime  rather  than  apt  figures.  Clearness  of  statement,  vigor  of 
reasoning,  and  a  faculty  of  making  a  question  plain  to  the  understand- 
ing  by  the  mere  terms  in  which  it  is  presented,  are  the  traits  which 
uniformly  distinguish  his  writings,  evident  alike  in  a  diplomatic  note, 
a  legislative  debate,  and  an  historical  discourse.  His  dignity  of  ex- 
pression, breadth  of  view,  and  force  of  thought,  realize  the  ideal  of  a 
lepublican  statesman,  in  regard,  at  least,  to  natural  endowments ;  and 
his  presence  and  manner,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  were  analogous. 
Independent  of  their  logical  and  rhetorical  merit,  these  writings  may 
be  deemed  invaluable  from  the  nationality  of  their  tone  and  spirit. 
They  awaken  patriotic  reflection  and  sentiment,  and  are  better  adapted 
to  warn,  to  enlighten,  and  to  cheer  the  consciousness  of  the  citizen, 
ihan  any  American  works,  of  a  didactic  kind,  yet  produced. 

In  the  speeches  of  Clay  there  is  a  chivalric  freshness  which  readil^y 
xplains*  his  great  popularity  as  a  man  :  not  so  profound  as  Webster 
le  is  far  more  rhetorical,  and  equally  patriotic.  Calhoun  was  eminently 
ophistical,  but  his  mind  had  that  precise  energy  which  is  so  effectual 
n  debate ;  his  style  of  argument  is  concise ;  and  in  personal  aspect  he 
p'as  quite  as  remarkable  —  the  incarnation  of  intense  purpose  and  keen 
perception.  These  and  many  other  eminent  men  have  admirably  illus- 
rated  that  department  of  oratory  which  belongs  to  statesmen. 

Fisher  Ames,  William  Wirt,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Hugh  S. 
^gare,  and  others,  famed  as  debaters,  have  united  to  this  distinction 
•lie  renown  of  able  rhetoricians  on  literary  and  historical  occasions ; 
md  to  these  we  may  add  the  names  of  Verplanck,  Chief  Justice  Story, 
Z^hancellor  Kent,  Rufus  Choate,  Randolph,  Winthrop,  Burgess, 
Preston,  Benton,  Prentiss,  Bethune,  Bushnell,  Dewey,  Birney,  Hill- 
tiouse,  Sprague,  Wayland,  A.  H.  Everett,  Horace  Binney,  Dr.  Francis, 
Sumner,  Whipple,  Hillard,  and  other  authors  of  occasional  addresses, 
having,  by  their  scope  of  thought  or  beauty  of  style,  a  permanent 
literary  value.  The  most  voluminous  writer  in  this  department,  how- 
ever, is  Edward  Everett.  His  two  large  and  elegant  volumes  not 
only  exhibit  the  finest  specimens  of  rhetorical  writing,  but  they 
*iore  truly  represent  the  cultivated  American  mind  in  literature  than 
*n)r  single  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Oratory  has  always 
Nourished  in  republics :  it  is  a  form  of  intellectual  development  to 
"Which  free  political  institutions  give  both  scope  and  inspiration ;  and 
"*e  hesitate  not  to  declare  that  Edward  Everett's  Orations  are  as  pure 
*n  style,  as  able  in  statement,  and  as  authentic  as  expressions  of  popular 
history,  feeling,  and  opinion  in  a  finished  and  elegant  shape,  as  were 
^ose  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  in  their  day.  Let  not  the  frequency 
of  public  addresses,  and  the  ephemeral  character  they  so  often  possess. 
Wind  our  countrymen  to  the  permanent  and  intrinsic  merits  of  these 
Orations.  They  embody  the  results  of  long  and  faithful  research  into 
^He  most  important  facts  of  our  history;  they  give  "  a  local  habitation 
^Hd  a  name  "  to  the  most  patriotic  associations ;  their  subjects,  not  less 
"'lan  their  sentiments,  are  thoroughly  national ;  not  a  page  but  glowi 
*  ith  the  most  intelligent  love  of  country,  nor  a  figure,  description,  oi 
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appeal  but  what  bears  evidence  of  scholarship,  taste,  and  just  seofr 
ment.    If  a  highly-cultivated  foreigner  were  to  ask  us  to  point  him  to 
any  single  work  which  would  justly  inform  him  of  the  spirit  of  M 
institutions  and  history,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  an  adequate  idet 
of  our  present  degree  of  culture,  we  should  confidently  designate  thete 
Orations*    The  great  battles  of  the  revolution,  the  sufifc.  ings  and  pri* 
ciples  of  the  early  colonists,  the  characters  of  our  leading  statesmen, 
the  progress  of  arts,  sciences,  and  education  among  us  —  all  those  greil 
interests  which   are   characteristic   to  the   philosopher,  of  a  nation!! 
life  —  are  here  expounded,  now  by  important  facts,  now  by  eloqueni 
illustrations,  and  again  in  the  form  of  impressive  and  graceful  com* 
ments.     History,  essays,  descriptive  sketches,  biographical  data,  pifr 
turesque  detail,  and  general  principles,  are  all  blent  together  witii  a 
tact,  a  distinctness,  a  felicity  of  expression,  and  a  unity  of  style  unex- 
ampled in  this  species  of  writing.    Mr.  Everett  has  made  the  art  oi 
oratory  his  peculiar  study :  again  and  again  his  beautiful  elocution  has 
charmed  audiences  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and  fairest  of  our 
citizens.    Many  of  these  occasions  have  a  traditional  renown.    Indeed, 
whoever  has  heard  one  of  these  addresses  delivered  has  enjoyed  a 
memorable  gratification ;  not  one  of  them  but  has  to  every  true  Amcr 
ican  heart  and  mind  a  sterling  value,  as  well  as  an  enduring  fascination. 
They  include  the  most  salient  points  in  our  annals ;  they  consecrate 
the  memories  of  some  of  the  noblest  spirits  who  have  blessed  our  coun- 
try; they  celebrate  events  hallowed  by  results  which,  at  this  hour,  are 
agitating  the  world ;  and  all  these  attractions  are  independent  of  the 
rare  and  invaluable  literary  merit  which  distinguishes  them.    No  public 
or  private  library  should  be  without  them  ;  the  old  should  grow  familiar 
with  their  pages  to  keep  alive  the  glow  of  enlightened  patriotism ;  and 
the  3'oung  to  learn  a  wise  love  of  country  and  the  graces   of  refined 
scholarship. 

There  is  no  branch  of  literature  that  can  be  cultivated  in  a  republic 
with  more  advantage  to  the  reader,  and  satisfaction  to  the  author,  than 
History.  Untrammelled  by  proscription,  and  unawed  by  political 
authority,  the  annalist  may  trace  the  events  of  the  past,  and  connect 
them,  by  philosophical  analogy,  with  the  tendencies  of  the  present,  free 
to  impart  the  glow  of  honest  conviction  to  his  record,  to  analyze  the 
conduct  of  leaders,  the  theory  of  parties,  and  the  significance  of  events. 
The  facts,  too,  of  our  history  are  comparatively  recent.  It  is  not 
requisite  to  conjure  up  fabulous  traditions  or  explore  the  dim  regions 
of  antiquity.  From  her  origin  the  nation  was  civilized.  A  backward 
glance  at  the  state  of  Europe,  the  causes  of  emigration,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  political  and  social  advancement  at  the  epoch  of  the  first  colonies 
in  North  America,  is  all  that  we  need  to  start  intelligently  upon  the 
track  of  our  country's  marvellous  growth,  and  brief,  though  eventful 
career.  There  are  relations,  however,  both  to  the  past  and  future, 
which  render  Arnerican  history  the  most  suggestive  episode  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  and  give  it  a  universal  as  well  as  special  dignity. 
To  those  who  chiefly  value  facts  as  \\\uaUa\,\\^  o^  ^xmo.^Vfc's*,  -aAvd  see  in 
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t  course  of  events  the  grand  problem  of  humanity,  the  occurrences  in 
*  Nevr  World,  from  its  discovery  to  the  present  hour,  offer  a  compre- 
nsive  interest  unrecognized  by  those  who  only  regard  details.  Justly 
terpreted,  the  liberty  and  progress  of  mankind,  illustrated  by  tlie 
story  of  the  United  States,  are  but  the  practical  demonstration  of 
ii  ciples  which  the  noblest  spirits  of  England  advocated  with  their 
!us,  and  often  sealed  with  their  blood.  It  is  as  lineal  descendants,  in 
;e  love  of  freedom  and  humanity,  of  Milton,  Locke,  and  Sidney,  that 
le  intelligent  votaries  of  American  liberty  should  be  considered.  It  is 
ley  to  trace  in  the  municipal  regulations  the  tone  of  society,  and  in 
le  press  of  the  colonists  a  recognition  of  and  familiarity  with  the 
ssponsibilities  and  progressive  tendency  of  liberal  institutions.  Their 
linds  -were  fed  upon  the  manly  nutriment  of  English  letters;  they 
new  by  heart  the  bold  sentiments  of  those  intellectual  benefactors 
rho  adorned  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  the  times  of  Cromwell ;  they 
loried  in  the  best  triumphs  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  to  the 
amest  reflection  and  generous  knowledge  thus  derived  from  their 
.ncestral  country  they  united  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  pioneer, 
md  the  entliu^iasm  of  the  colonist,  having  a  new  and  open  field  for 
jsperiment  both  of  thought  and  action :  accustomed  to  the  elective 
ranchise,  imbued  with  attachment  to  freedom,  and  enlightened  by 
sympathy  with  those  who  had  nobly  pleaded  and  bravely  suffered  in 
:ier  cause  at  home,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  colonists  achieved 
1.  revolution  in  the  manner,  rather  than  in  the  spirit,  of  their  institu- 
tions ;  they  carried  out  what  had  long  existed  in  idea ;  and,  as  it  were, 
EMtualized  the  views  of  Algernon  Sidney  and  his  illustrious  compeers. 
It  is  through  this  intimate  and  direct  relation  with  the  past  of  the  Old 
World,  and  as  initiative  to  her  ultimate  self-enfranchisement,  that  our 
history  daily  grows  in  value  and  interest,  unfolds  new  meaning,  and 
becomes  endeared  to  all  thinking  men.  It  is  a  link  between  two  great 
cycles  of  human  progress;  the  ark  that,  floating  safely  on  the  ocean -tide 
«f  humanity,  preserves  those  elements  of  national  freedom  which  are 
the  vital  hope  of  the  world. 

Glorious,  however,  as  is  the  theme,  it  is  only  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  that  it  has  found  any  adequate  illustration.  The  labors 
of  American  historians  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  tlie 
acquisition  of  materials,  the  unadorned  record  of  facts;  their  subjects 
have  been  chiefly  local;  and  in  very  few  cases  have  their  labors  de- 
rived any  charm  from  the  graces  of  style,  or  the  resources  of  philos- 
ophy: they  are  usually  crude  memoranda  of  events,  not  always  relia- 
ble, though  often  curious.  In  a  few  instances  care  and  scholarship 
fender  such  contributions  to  American  history  intrinsically  valuable : 
but,  taken  together,  they  are  rather  materials  for  the  annalist  than 
complete  works,  and  as  such  will  prove  of  considerable  value.  It  is  to 
collect  and  preserve  these  and  other  records  that  historical  societies 
Jiave  been  formed  in  so  many  of  the  states.  A  storehouse  of  data  is 
thus  formed,  to  which  the  future  historian  can  resort;  and  proba- 
bly the  greater  part  of  the  local  narratives  is  destined  either  to  be 
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re- written  with  all  the  amenities  of  literary  tact  and  refinement,  or,  cast 
in  the  mould  of  genius,  become  identified  with  the  future  triumphs  of 
the  American  novelist  and  poet.  In  the  mean  time,  all  honor  is  due  to 
those  who  have  assiduously  labored  to  record  the  great  events  which 
have  here  occurred,  and  to  preserve  the  memories  of  our  patriots. 
Jared  Sparks,  late  president  of  Harvard  University,  has  labored  most 
effectually  in  this  sphere.  In  a  series  of  well-written  biographies, 
and  in  the  collected  Letters  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  which  he 
has  edited,  we  have  a  rich  fund  of  national  material.  Nor  should  the 
"Archives"  of  the  venerable  Peter  Force  be  forgotten.* 

*  Among  the  local  and  special  histories,  all  more  or  less  valuable  as  books  of 
reference,  and  some  having  both  literary  and  authentic  merit,  are  Belknap's  iVM 
ITumpshiref  Sullivan's  Mainc^  Morton's  New  England  Memorial^  Tnimbull'i 
('OnnccticiUf  Smith's  New  Yorkf  Watson's  Annals  of  Pennsylvania^  Williams'i 
Vermontt  Stephens's  Georgxa,  Minot's  MassachusettSj  Stith's  Virginia^  "VTin- 
throp's  Joumaly  Thatcher's  Journal^  Flint's  Western  States^  Gayarre's  LouuioM, 
O 'Callahan's  New  York^  Proud's  Pennsylvania^  Moultrie's  Revolution  in  NorA 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia^  Bishop  White's  History  of  the  Episcopal  Ckmxk, 
Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia^  Barton's  Florida j  Young's  Chronicles  ofthettrt^ 
Planters  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Si» 
Plymouthf  in  N.  E.  Cheever's  Journal  of  the  PilgrimSf  Frothingham's  Hisbnf 
of  the  Siege  of  Boston^  Hammond's  Political  History  of  New  York^  Holmes'i 
AnnalSf  Kip's  Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  North  America,  Upham's  Hittorif  of 
the  Salem  Witchcraft y  Mayer's  History  of  the  Mexican  War,  Miner's  Hi^o^ 
of  Wyoming t  Monette's  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Newell'i 
History  of  the  Revolution  in  Texas,  Smith's  Virginia,  Sprague's  History  of 
the  Florida  War,  J.  T.  Irving's  Conquest  of  Florida,  Thomas's  Historical  At- 
count  of  Pennsylvania,  Thompson's  Long  Island,  Buckingham's  Reminiseewh 
Whittier's  Super  naturalism  in  New  England,  Pickett's  Ak^ama,  Thomas's  H»i<^ 
ry  of  Printing,  Martin's  Louisiana,  Macy's  Nantucket,  Sewell's  QwaA^ra,  Bnke'i 
Indians,  Carruther's  Cavaliers  of  Virginia,  Alden's  Collections,  Francis  BayW« 
Colony  of  Plymouth,  Bradford's  History,  and  Green's  Historical  Studies. 

There  are  also  many  interesting  volumes  of  American  biography.  Those ftf 
revolutionary  and  colonial  times  are  embodied  in  the  series  edited  by  Sps^ 
and  among  other  pleasing  and  valuable  works  in  this  department  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  Tudor's  Otis,  Austin's  Gerry,  Wirt's  Pot' 
rick  //c/?ry,  Wheaton's  Pinckney,  the  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy  by  his  son,  Coldeni 
Fulton,  the  Life  of  John  Adams  by  his  grandson,  Tucker's  Jefferson,  Kiupp** 
American  Biographies,  Biddle's  Cahot,X\ie  Life  of  Alexander  Hamttton  by  lu> 
son,  the  Life  of  Washington,  Franklin,  John  Jay,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  by  SpsriWi 
Gibbs's  Life  of  Wolcott,  Kennedy's  Life  of  Wirt,  Life  of  Judge  Story  by  hi» 
•on,  Life  of  William  E.  Channing  by  his  nephew.  Life  of  Samuel  Adamt,of 
General  Greene,  of  Joseph  Warren,  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons  by  his  son,  of  Got" 
emor  Winthrop,  of  Theodore  Parker,  of  Washington  Irving,  &c.,  Parton's Ltrd 
of  Franklin,  Burr,  and  Jackson,  and  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irwi 
by  his  nephew,  P.  M.  Irving,  Life  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  Dunlap's  Amerifn 
Theatre  and  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  Lives  of  Generals  Putnam,  Greene,  UoJh 
ion,  and  Captain  Smith,  hy  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Colonel  Stone's  LifeofBroai 
and  Red- Jacket,  "Davis's  Life  of  Aaron  Burr,  Life  of  Reed,  Life  of  SttrS^f, 
Babine*a  American  Loyalists,  Wynne's  Lives  of  Eminent  Americans,  Ofgooi*! 
f^iudies  in  6'Am^ian  Biography, Mta. 'Lee' a  UuguenoU^VVt^.'EUett't  Womshof 
iAe  IteroliUion,  Sherburne's  Paul  Jones,  ^.xi^'^^cOkVMAe'^  I>ecQXuT  ^:^\^«t\« 
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Vmong  the  earliest  and  most  indefatigable  laborers  in  the  field  of 
tory  'was  Ramsay.  His  Historical  View  of  the  Worlds  from  thi 
Htest  Record  to  the  Nineteenth  Cpntury^  ivith  a  particular  Refer* 
ze  to  ike  State  of  Society ^  Literature,  Religion,  and  Form  of  Govern* 
fit  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  published  in  1819;  a  previous 
»rk  early  in  1817;  and  more  than  forty  years,  during  intervals  of 
sure  in  an  active  life,  were  thus  occupied  by  a  man  not  more  remark- 
le  for  mental  assiduity  than  for  all  the  social  graces  and  solid  excel- 
ices  of  human  character. 

Dr.  David  Ramsay,  a  native  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
as  the  son  of  an  Irish  emigrant.  After  graduating  at  Princeton 
otege,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  devoting  two 
jars  to  private  tuition,  he  studied  medicine,  and  removed  to  Charles- 
•n,  South  Carolina,  where  he  soon  became  a  distinguished  patriotic 
riter.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  American  army,  and  active  in  the 
)uncils  of  the  land,  suffering,  with  other  votaries  of  independence, 
le  penalty  of  several  montlis*  banishment  to  St.  Augustine.  He 
imestly  opposed,  in  the  legisiature  of  the  state,  the  confiscation  of 
>yalist  property.  In  1782  he  became  a  member  of  the  Continental 
'ongress;  he  three  years  after  represented  the  Charleston  district, 
nd  for  a  year  was  president  of  that  body,  in  the  absence  of  Han- 
ock.  He  died  in  1815,  in  consequence  of  wounds  received  from  the 
tistol  of  a  maniac.  Remarkable  for  a  conciliatory  disposition  and 
irdent  patriotism,  he  was  a  fluent  speaker,  and  a  man  of  great  literary 
ndustry.  Besides  a  History  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina, 
vhich  was  translated  and  published  in  France,  a  History  of  the  Ameri- 
an  Revolution,  which  reached  a  second  edition,  a  Life  of  Washington, 
ind  a  History  of  South  Carolina,  he  left  a  History  of  the  United  States, 
rom  their  first  settlement  to  the  year  1808,  —  afterwards  continued, 
>y  other  hands,  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  published  in  three 
•ctavo  volumes,  —  a  monument  of  his  unwearied  and  zealous  research, 
nd  patient  labor  for  the  good  of  the  public  and  the  honor  of  his 
ountry. 

The  most  successful  attempt  yet  made  to  reduce  the  chaotic  but  rich 
Materials  of  American  history  to  order,  beauty,  and  moral  significance, 

the  work  of  George  Bancroft.*  The  inadequate  history  of  Judge 
[arshall,  and  the  careful  one  relating  to  the  colonial  period  by  Gra- 
ame,   were  previously  the  only  works  devoted  to  the  subject.    Our 

*  George  Bancroft  was  bom  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1800 :  he 
the  son  of  Eev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D.,  for  more  than  half  a  century  minister 
'  that  town,  a  man  highly  venerated,  and  devoted  to  historical  research,  particu- 
rly  as  regards  his. native  country.  Thus  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  from  his 
urHest  age,  the  sympathies  and  taste  of  the  son  were  awakened  to  the  subject 
:  American  history.  He  graduated  in  the  first  rank  of  Harvard  College  in  1817. 
1 1834  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United 
ixsteSf  in  1837  the  second,  ia  1840  the  third,  and  in  1852  the  fourth,  being  thi 
itroductory  History  of  the  Revolution,  in  1866  the  ninth. 
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revolution,  in  its  most  interesting  details,  was  known  in  Europe  chiefiy  fiof 
through  the  attractive  pages  of  Carlo  Botta.  With  the  ground  that 
unoccupied,  Mr.  Bancroft  commenced  his  labors.  He  was  prepared  fijt 
them  not  only  by  culture  and  talent,  but  by  an  earnest  sjrmpathyTrith 
the  spirit  of  the  age  he  was  to  illustrate.  Having  passed  through  the., 
discipline  of  a  brilliant  scholastic  career  at  the  best  university  in  tht'| 
country,  studied  theology,  and  engaged  in  the  classical  education  of: 
youth,  he  had  also  visited  Europe,  and  become  imbued  with  the  tort. 
of  German  literature ;  he  was  for  two  years  a  pupil  of  Heeren,  at  GQt-^:n: 
tingen,  and  mingled  freely  with  the  learned  coteries  of  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg.  His  two  first  published  works,  after  his  return  to  tte 
United  States,  are  remarkably  suggestive  of  his  traits  of  mind,  and 
indicate  that  versatility  which  is  so  desirable  in  an  historian.  These 
were  a  small  volume  of  metrical  pieces,  mainly  expressive  of  his  indi- 
vivlual  feelings  and  experience ;  and  a  translation  of  Professor  Heeren's 
Reflections  on  the  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece:  thus  early  both  the  poetic 
and  the  philosophic  elements  were  developed ;  and  although,  soon  aftffj 
Mr.  Bancroft  entered  actively  into  political  life,  and  held  several  high, 
offices  under  the  general  government,  including  ths  t  of  minister  to 
Great  Britain,  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  historical  researches,  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  from  time 
to  time  put  forth  the  successive  volumes  of  his  History  of  the  UfM 
States.  To  this  noble  task  he  brought  great  and  patient  industry,  wi" 
eloquent  style,  and  a  capacity  to  array  the  theme  in  the  garb  of  philos- 
ophy. Throughout  he  is  the  advocate  of  democratic  institutions;  and 
in  the  early  volumes,  where,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  there  is  little 
scope  for  attractive  detail,  by  infusing  a  reflective  tone,  he  rescues  the 
narrative  from  dryness  and  monotony.  Instead  of  a  series  of  facts 
arranged  without  any  unity  of  sentiment,  we  have  the  idea  and  prind- 
ple  of  civic  advancement  towards  freedom,  as  a  thread  of  gold  upon 
which  the  incidents  are  strung.  He  is  remarkably  assiduous  in  un- 
folding the  experience  of  the  first  dicoverers,  and  the  political  creeds  of 
the  early  settlers ;  many  curious  and  authentic  details  of  aboriginal 
habits  are  also  given;  there  are  everjyrwhere  signs  of  careful  research 
and  genuine  enthusiasm.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  unequal  interest  of 
the  subject,  the  same  glow  and  finish  are  not  uniformly  perceptible  \v 
the  style,  in  which  we  occasionally  discern  an  obvious  strain  after  rhC' 
torical  effect;  and  sometimes  the  influence  of  the  author's  political 
opinions  is  too  apparent;  but  these  are  incidental  defects;  the  general 
spirit,  execution,  and  effect  of  the  work  are  elevated,  genial,  and  highly 
instructive.  Mr.  Bancroft  has,  at  least,  vindicated  his  right  to  com- 
pose the  annals  of  his  country,  by  giving  to  the.  record  that  vitaUty, 
both  of  description  and  of  thought,  which  distinguishes  a  genius  for 
history  from  the  mere  ability  to  collate  facts.  His  manner  and  reflec- 
tion rise,  too,  with  his  subject ;  the  outline  becomes  firmer,  and  the 
inferences  clearer,  as  he  emerges  from  the  colonial  and  enters  the  revo- 
lutionary era.     Combining,  apparently,  in  his  own  mind,  the  trait*  of 
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culture,  we  have  the  speculative  tendency  of  the  German, 
5hic  delineation  of  the  English  writers;  in  a  word,  he  givei; 
like  the  one,  and  arguments  and  suggestions,  like  the  other, 
ting  the  fact,  and  earnestly  deducing  from  it  the  idea ;  he 
prehensive  as  a  philosopher  than  a  limner ;  and  yet  no  tyro 
s  art,  for  here  and  there  we  encounter  a  character  as  tersely 
a  scene  as  vividly  painted,  as  any  of  those  which  have  ren- 
st  modern  historians  popular.  But  it  is  tlie  under-current 
rather  than  the  brilliant  surface  of  description,  which  givea 
.^alue  to  Bancroft's  History,  and  has  secured  for  it  so  high 
re  a  reputation.  In  sentiment  and  principles,  it  is  thor- 
rican;  but  in  its  style  and  philosophy  it  has  that  broad 
spirit  appropriate  both  to  the  general  interest  of  tl  e  sub- 
:  enlightened  sympathies  of  the  age.  Perhaps  tlie  best 
2ciate  the  literary  merits  of  Bancroft's  History  is  to  com- 
.  the  cold  and  formal  annals  familiar  to  our  childhood, 
and  patient  in  research,  discriminating  in  the  >choice  of 
and  judicious  in  estimating  testimony,  Bancroft  has  the 
irdor,  the  intelligence  and  the  tact,  required  to  fuse  into  a . 
the  narrative  thus  carefully  gleaned.  He  knows  how  to 
iguage,  evolve  thought  from  fact,  and  make  incident  and 
tion  illustrate  the  progress  of  events.  This  bold,  active, 
1  manner  is  what  is  needed  to  give  permanent  and  living 
history.  Portraits  of  individuals,  scenes  pregnant  with 
results  and  philosophic  inferences,  alternate  in  his  pages.^. 
;er  of  Pitt,  the  death  of  Montcalm,  and  the  rationale  of 
are  very  diverse  subjects ;  yet  they  are  each  related  to  the 
;  of  the  principle  of  freedom  on  this  continent,  and  ac- 
iceived  both  the  artistic  and  analytical  treatment  of  the 
Istorian. 

History  of  the  United  States  will  probably  become  a 
3k  of  reference.  Rhetorical  grace  and  effect,  picturesque- 
:  impress  of  individual  opinion,  are  traits  which  the  author 
:s  or  keeps  in  abeyance.  His  narrative  is  plain  and 
ard,  confined  to  facts  which  he  seems  to  have  gleaned  with 
id  conscientiousness.  The  special  merit  of  his  work  con- 
ibsence  of  whatever  can  possibly  be  deemed  either  irreie- 
itatious.  A  History  of  Liberty,  by  Samuel  Eliot,  is  the  work 
ip  and  taste,  but  not  of  poetic  inspiration  or  philosophy; 
;r,  an  elegant  addition  to  our  native  writings  in  this  sphere. 
•  form,  the  most  creditable  performance  is  the  Field'Book 
lution,  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  a  wood-engraver  by  profes- 
is  visited  all  the  scenes  of  that  memorable  war,  and,  with 
;ncil,  delineated  each  incident  of  importance,  and  e\ery 
:al  interest.  His  work  is  one  which  is  destined  to  find  its 
•y  farmer's  he?.rt,  and  to  all  the  school  libraries,  of  oui 
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The  freshness  of  his  subjects,  the  beauty  of  his  style,  and  the  vul,; 
difficulties   he  bravely  surmounted,  gained   for  William  H.  Prescott^i 
not  only  an  extensive  but  a  remarkably  speedy  reputation,  after  tht " 
appearance  of  his  first  history.    Many  years  of  study,  travel,  and  x  , 
casional  practice  in  writing,  preceded  the  long-cherished  desigu  oi 
achieving  an  historical  fame.    Although  greatly  impeded,  at  the  outset,*] 
by  a  vision  so  imperfect  as  to  threaten  absolute  blindness,  in  other, 
respects  he  was  singularly  fortunate.     Unlike  the  majority  of  intelleo .] 
tuai  aspirants,  he  had  at  his  command  the  means  to  procure  the  needM. 
^ut  expensive  materials  for  illustrating  a  subject  more  prolific,  at  once, 
of  romantic  charms  and  great  elements  of  human  destiny,  than  anj 
unappropriated  theme  offered  by  the  whole  range  of  history.    It  in- 
cluded the  momentous  voyage  of  Columbus,  the  fall  of  the  Moorish 
empire  in  Spain,  and  the  many  and  eventful  consequences  thence  result- 
ing.   Aided  by  the  researches  of  our  minister  at  Madrid,!  himself  an  en- 
thusiast in  letters,  Mr.  Prescott  soon  possessed  himself  of  ample  docu- 
ments and  printed  authorities.    These  he  caused  to  be  read  to  him,  and 
during  the  process  dictated  notes,  which  were  afterwards  so  frequently 
repeated  orally  that  his  mind  gradually  possessed  itself  of  all  the  im- 
portant details ;  and  these  he  clothed  in  his  own  language,  arranged 
them  with  discrimination,  and  made  out  a  consecutive  and  harmonious 
narrative.    Tedious  as  such  a  course  must  be,  and  laborious  in  the 
highest  degree  as  it  proved,  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  to  it,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  some  of  Mr.  Prescott*s  greatest  charms  as  an  historian  — 
the  remarkable  evenness  and  sustained  harmony,  the  unity  of  concep- 
tion and  ease  of  manner,  as  rare  as  it  is  delightful.     The  History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is  a  work  that  unites  the  fascination  of  roman- 
tic fiction  with  the  grave  interest  of  authentic  events.     Its  author  makes 
no  pretension  to  analytical  power,  except  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
materials ;  he  is  content  to  describe,  and  his  talents  are  more  artistic 
than  philosophical ;  neither  is  any  cherished  theory  or  principle  obvi- 
ous ;  his  ambition  is  apparently  limited  to  skilful  narration.     Indefati- 
gable in  research,  sagacious  in  the  choice  and  comparison  of  authorities, 
serene  in  temper,  graceful  in  style,  and  pleasing  in  sentiment,  he  pos- 
sesses all  the  requisites  for  an  agreeable  writer ;  while  his  subjects  hare 
yielded  so  much  of  picturesque  material  and  romantic  interest,  as  to 
atone  for  the  lack  of  any  more  original  or  brilliant  qualities  in  the 
author.     Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  followed  by   The  Conquest  of 

*  William  H.  Prescott  was  the  grandson  of  Colonel  William  Prescott,  who 
eommanded  the  Americans  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Kill.  He  was  boan  in  Sa* 
lem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1796.  Educated  in  boyhood  by  Dr. 
Gardiner,  a  fine  classical  teacher,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1814.  H« 
studied  law,  and  passed  two  years  in  Europe.  In  1838  was  published  hii 
History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  which  met  with  almost  immediate  and  un 
precedented  success.  It  was  soon  translated  into  all  the  modem  Europeai 
languages.    He  died  in  Boston,  January  23,  1859. 

t  Alexander  H.  Everett. 
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ami  The  Conquest  of  Peru.  The  scenic  descriptions  and  the 
;  of  the  Spanish  leaders,  and  of  Montezuma  and  Guatimozin. 
)rmer  work,  give  to  it  all  the  charm  of  an  effective  romance. 
ks  of  imagination  have  more  power  to  win  the  fancy  and  touch 
rt.  The  insight  afforded  into  Aztec  civilization  is  another 
»f  interest.  The  moral  qualities  of  considerate  reflection  and 
;s  are  memorable  characteristics  of  Prescott.  He  has  added  to 
dard  literature  of  the  age,  and  to  the  literary  fame  of  his  coun- 
lis  graceful,  judicious,  and  attractive  labors  in  a  field  compara- 
!w.  and  abounding  in  artistic  material. 

)tt  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  on  a  history  of  Philip 
pain.  In  his  previous  efforts,  he  had  the  advantage  of  subjects 
tified  with  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  present  age,  anc* 
landing  for  their  just  display  any  great  reach  of  thought.  His 
anced  periods,  quiet  and  sustained  tone,  and  agreeable  manner, 
ly  had  their  full  effect.  Perhaps,  had  he  thus  discussed  his- 
hemes  nearer  the  sympathies  of  the  hour,  this  absence  of 
ess  and  reflection  would  have  been  more  consciously  felt  by 
y  delighted  readers. 

er  of  the  few  standard  works  in  this  department,  of  native  ori- 
the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus^  by  Washington  Irving. 
)ly  a  biography,  it  partakes  largely  of  the  historical  character, 
e  case  of  Prescott,  the  friendly  suggestions  of  our  minister  at 
greatly  promoted  the  enterprise.  The  work  is  based  on  the 
es  of  Navarette ;  and  it  is  a  highly  fortunate  circumstance  that 
e  though  invaluable  data  thus  gathered  was  first  put  in  shape 
rned  with  the  elegances  of  a  polished  diction,  by  an  American 
;  once  so  popular  and  so  capable  as  Irving.  The  result  is  a  Life 
Tibus,  authentic,  clear,  and  animated  in  narration,  graphic  in 
iptive  episodes,  and  sustained  and  finished  in  style.  It  is  a 
:nt  contribution  to  English  as  well  as  American  literature,  — 
:h  was  greatly  needed,  and  most  appropriately  supplied. 
•  Wheaton,  long  our  minister  at  Berlin,  is  chiefly  known  to 
fame  by  his  able  Treatise  on  International  Laiv ;  but,  while 
I'affaires  in  Denmark,  he  engaged  with  zeal  in  historical  stud- 
published  in  London,  in  1831,  a  History  of  the  Northmen^  a 
•ious,  valuable,  and  suggestive,  though  limited  work. 

Fenimore  Cooper's  Naval  History  of  the  United  States^ 
I  not  so  complete  as  is  desirable,  is  a  most  interesting  work, 
ng  in  scenes  of  generous  valor  and  rare  excitement,  recounted 
tact  and  spirit  which  the  author's  taste  and  practice  so  admi- 
ed  him  to  exhibit  on  such  a  theme.  Some  of  the  descriptions 
warfare  are  picturesque  and  thrilling  in  the  highest  degree. 
k,  too,  is  an  eloquent  appeal  to  patriotic  sentiment  and  national 
t  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  histories,  both  in  regard  to 
.nd  style,  3^et  produced  in  America, 
f  the  most  satisfactory  of  recent  historical  works  is  The  Con* 
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%piracy  of  Pontiac^  by  Francis  Parkman,  of  Boston.  During  \ 
in  the  Far  West,  where  he  hunted  the  buffalo  and  fraternized  wil 
Indians,  tlie  author  gained  that  practical  knowledge  of  aborigina 
its  and  cliaracter  which  enabled  him  to  delineate  the  subject  c 
with  singular  truth  and  effect.  Having  faithfully  explored  the  ; 
of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  he  applied  to  its  elucidation  th( 
impressions  derived  from  his  sojourn  in  forest  and  prairie,  his  ol 
tion  of  Indian  life,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history 
Red  Men.  The  result  is  not  only  a  reliable  and  admirably  p 
narrative,  but  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  yet  pr 
in  America.  Few  subjects  are  more  dramatic  and  rich  in  locj 
ciations ;  and  the  previous  discipline  and  excellent  style  of  the 
liave  imparted  to  it  a  permanent  attraction.  Pioneers  of  Franc 
New  Worlds  is  a  charming  historical  narrative  from  tlie  same  p 
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Lettres.  Influence  of  British  Essayists.  Franklin.  Bbnnib.  Signs 
iterary  Improvement.  Jonathan  Oldsttlb.  Washington  Irtino. 
Knickerbocker.  Sketch-Book.  His  other  Works.  Popularity.  Tour  on 
Prairies.  Character  as  an  Author.  Dana.  Wilde.  Hudson.  Gris- 
j>.  Lowell.  Whipple.  Ticknor.  Walker.  Watland.  Jambs. 
31180N.  Transcendentalists.  Madame  Ossgli.  Emerson's  Essays.  Or- 
LB  Dewey.  Humorous  Writers.  BeUcs  Lettres.  Tudor.  Wirt. 
Ds.  Fat.  Walsh.  Mitchell.  Kimball.  American  Travellers.  Causes 
heir  Success  as  Writers.  Fiction.  Charles  Brgckden  Brown.  His 
els.  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  His  Novels  —  their  Popularity  and 
racteristics.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  His  Works  and  Genius.  Othe: 
erican  Writers  of  Fiction. 

E  colloquial  and  observant  character  given  to  English  literature  by 
'its,  politicians,  and  essayists  of  Queen  Anne's  time  —  the  social 
igreeable  phase  which  the  art  of  writing  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
"^fectator^  Guardian^  Tatler,  and  other  popular  works  of  the  kind, 
ally  found  imitators  in  the  American  colonies.  The  earliest  indi- 
ti  of  a  taste  for  belles  lettres  is  the  republication,  in  the  newspapers 
2w  England,  of  some  of  the  fresh  lucubrations  of  Steele  and  Ad- 
i.  The  Lay  Preacher,  by  Dennie,  was  the  first  successful  imita- 
of  this  fashionable  species  of  literature :  more  characteristic, 
:ver,  of  the  sound  common  sense  and  utilitarian  instincts  of  the 
le,  were  the  essays  of  Franklin,  commenced  in  his  brother's  jour- 
then  newly  established  at  Boston.  Taste  for  the  amenities  of 
lectual  life,  however,  at  this  period,  was  chiefly  gratified  by  ro- 
se to  the  emanations  of  the  British  press ;  and  it  is  some  years 
that  we  perceive  signs  of  that  native  impulse  in  this  sphere  which 
ed  the  germ  of  American  literature.  "  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in 
signs  of  the  times,"  says  Buckminster  (in  an  oration  delivered  at 
bridge,  and  published  in  the  Anthology,  a  Boston  magazine,  which, 
the  Port  Polio,  issued  at  Philadelphia,  were  the  first  literary  jour- 
of  high  aims  in  America)  —  "  the  genius  of  our  literature  begins  to 
^  symptoms  of  vigor,  and  to  meditate  a  bolder  flight.  The  spirit 
iticism  begins  to  plume  itself,  and  education,  as  it  assumes  a  more 
led  form,  will  take  a  higher  aim.  If  we  are  not  misled  by  our 
is,  the  dream  of  ignorance  is  at  least  broken,  and  there  are  signs 
the  period  is  approaching  when  we  may  say  of  our  country,  Tuui 
rcgnat  Apollo,^  This  prophecy  had  received  some  confirmation 
'e  grace  and  local  obser>'ation  manifest  in  a  series  of  letters  which 
ared  in  the  New  York  Chronicle,  signed  Jonathan  Oldstyle,  Gent, 
e  first  productions  of  Washington  Irving,  the  Goldsmith  of  Amer- 
«^ho  was  born  in  New  York,  April  6,  1783.    Symptoms  of  aUrmiDf 
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disease  soon  after  induced  a  voyage  to  Europe;  and  he  returned  fa 
Island  of  Manhattan,  the  scene  of  his  boyish  rambles  and  yoi 
reveries,  with  a  mind  expanded  by  new  scenes,  and  his  natural 
of  travel  and  elegant  literature  deepened.  Although  ostensibly  \ 
student  in  the  office  of  Judge  Hoffman,  his  time  was  devoted  to  s 
intercourse  with  his  kindred,  who  were  established  in  busins 
New  York,  and  a  few  genial  companions,  to  neditative  loite 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  picturesque  river  so  dear  to  his  heart,  ai 
writing  magazine  papers.  The  happy  idea  of  a  humorous  descri 
of  his  native  town,  under  the  old  Dutch  governors,  was  no  sooner 
ceived  than  executed  with  inimitable  wit  and  originality.  Not 
contemplating  the  profession  of  letters,  he  did  not  take  advanta; 
the  remarkable  success  that  attended  this  work,  of  which  Sir  V 
Scott  thus  speaks  in  one  of  his  letters  to  an  American  friend :  " 
you  to  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  uncommon  degree  of  entei 
ment  which  I  have  received  from  the  most  excellently  jocose  histo 
New  York.  I  am  sensible  that  as  a  stranger  to  American  partiei 
politics,  I  must  lose  much  of  the  concealed  satire  of  the  piece; 
must  own  that,  looking  at  the  simple  and  obvious  meaning  only,! 
never  read  anything  so  closely  resembling  the  style  of  Dean  Sw 
the  annals  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  I  have  been  employed 
few  evenings  in  reading  them  aloud  to  Mrs.  S.  and  two  ladies 
are  our  guests,  and  our  sides  have  been  absolutely  sore  with  laug 
I  think,  too,  there  are  passages  which  indicate  that  the  author  posJ 
power  of  a  different  kind,  and  has  some  touches  which  remind  me 
of  Sterne."  Salmagundi^  which  Mr.  Irving  had  previously  undert 
in  conjunction  with  Paulding,  proved  a  hit,  and  established  the 
of  its  authors;  it  was  in  form  and  method  of  publication  imitated 
the  Spectator^  but  in  details,  spirit,  and  aim,  so  exquisitely  adapt 
the  latitude  of  New  York,  that  its  appearance  was  hailed  with  a  d 
hitherto  unknown ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  complete  triumph  of  local  g< 
From  these  pursuits,  the  author  turned  to  commercial  toil,  in  co 
tion  with  which  he  embarked  for  England  in  1815 ;  and  while  th 
reverse  of  fortune  led  to  his  resuming  the  pen  as  a  means  of  subsist 
In  his  next  work,  the  Sketch-Book^  Sir  Walter's  opinion  of  his  pa 
vein  was  fully  realized ;  The  Wife^  The  Pride  of  the  Village^  am 
Broken  Hearty  at  once  took  their  places  as  gems  of  English  sent 
and  description.  Nor  were  the  associations  of  home  inoperative 
the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  first  gave  a  "  local  habitation,"  i 
fresh  land,  to  native  fancy.  His  impressions  of  domestic  life  in 
Britain  were  soon  after  given  to  the  public  in  Bracehridge  Hal 
some  of  his  continental  experiences  embodied  in  the  Tales  of  a  '. 
eller.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Irving  visited  Spain  to  write  the  JLtfe  of  C 
bus,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  His  sojourn  at  the  Alhai 
and  at  Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey,  are  the  subjects  of  other  ] 
ful  and  charming  volumes ;  while  Astoria,  or  Anecdotes  of  an  I 
prise  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Life  of  Mohammed,  p 
solid  as  well  as  elegant  coivtT\bu\.\ow%  to  our  standard  literature 
the  Life  of  Washington^  a  6tandaTdtia\:\otvi\.V\o^?>.'^\v>j. 
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ere  are  Mnriters  who  have  so  ministered  to  our  enjoyment  as  to 
ne  associated  with  our  happiest  literary  recollections.  The  cont- 
>nship  of  their  works  has  been  to  us  as  that  of  an  entertaining  and 
shed  friend,  whose  converse  cheers  the  hours  of  languor,  and 
itens  the  period  of  recreative  pleasure.  We  are  wont  to  think  and 
>eak  of  them  with  quite  a  different  sentiment  from  that  which 
ipts  us  to  speculate  upon  less  familiar  and  less  endeared  produc- 
;.  There  is  ever  within  us  a  sense  of  obligation,  an  identification 
ir  individual  partiality  with  the  author,  when  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
illuded  to,  his  merits  discussed,  or  his  very  name  mentioned.  The 
itiveness  appr^riate  to  the  writer's  self  seems,  in  a  manner,  trans- 
wi  to  our  own  bosoms ;  his  faults  are  scarcely  recognized,  and  we 
rd  his  laurels  as  if  our  own  efforts  had  aided  in  their  winning,  and 
own  happiness  was  involved  in  their  preservation.  Such  feelings 
lin,  indeed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  reference  to  all  the  mas- 
spirits  in  literature,  whose  labors  have  been  devoted,  with  signal 
Bess,  to  the  gratification  and  elevation  of  humanity.  But  the  degree 
sermanency  for  such  tributary  sentiment  in  the  general  mind  de- 
ds  very  much  upon  the  field  of  effort  selected  by  the  favorite  author, 
L.  his  own  peculiar  circumstances  and  character.  Subjects  of  tem- 
ary  interest,  however  admirably  treated,  and  with  whatever  applause 
sived,  are  obviously  ill  calculated  to  retain,  for  any  considerable 
gth  of  time,  a  strong  hold  upon  human  regard ;  and,  notwithstand- 
••  the  alleged  inconsistency  between  an  author's  personal  character 
i  history  and  the  influence  of  his  works,  the  motives  adduced  by 
dison  for  prefacing  the  Spectator  with  an  account  of  himself  are 
sply  founded  in  human  nature.  Not  merely  contemporary  sentiment, 
t  after  opinion  in  relation  to  literary  productions,  will  be  materially 
ected  by  what  is  known  of  the  author.  The  present  prevailing  ten- 
fccy  to  inquire,  often  with  a  truly  reprehensible  minuteness,  into 
mtever  in  the  most  distant  manner  relates  to  the  leading  literary 
Id  of  the  age,  affords  ample  evidence  of  this  truth.  I:ideed,  we  may 
itiy  anticipate  that  literary,  if  not  general  biography,  will,  ere  long, 
Ita  the  very  interest  manifested  in  regard  to  it,  attain  an  importance, 
jfl ultimately  a  philosophical  dignitj'^,  such  as  shall  engage  in  its  behalf 
t sedulous  labors  of  the  best  endowed  and  most  accomplished  minds. 
ftie  occasion  which  first  induced  Geoffrey  Crayon  to  delineate,  and 
^  which  have  suggested  his  subsequent  pencillings,  were  singularly 
ppy;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  these  masterly  sketches 
f^  produced,  nay,  the  whole  history  of  the  man,  are  signally  fitted 
ieepen  the  interest  which  his  literary  merits  necessarily  excited.  In 
Jjig  this,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  prejudices  so  ungenerously 
^d  upon  the  attention  of  the  absentee,  and  so  affectingly  alluded  to 
^le  opening  of  his  first  work  after  returning  from  Europe ;  but  do 
err  in  deeming  those  prejudices  as  unchargeable  upon  the  mass  of 
countrymen  as  they  were  essentidlly  unjust  and  partial  ?  Nay,  are 
not,  in  this  volume,  with  our  author's  characteristic  genuineness  of 
jng  and  simplicity,  assured  of  his  own  settled  and  happy  sense  of 
high  place  he  occupies  in  the  estimatVoti  ^nd  \ov^  ol  ^TsvWkSJKa&X 
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The  Tour  on  tie  Prairies  appeared  in  1836.  -It  is  an  unpretew 
account,  comprehending  a  period  of  about  four  weeks,  of  travel 
and  hunting  excursions  upon  the  vast  western  plains.  The  locsd 
turcs  of  this  interesting  region  have  been  displayed  to  us  in  sei 
works  of  fiction,  of  which  it  has  formed  the  scene ;  and  more  foi 
illustrations  of  the  extensive  domain  denominated  The  West,  anc 
denizens,  have  been  repeatedly  presented  to  the  public  But  in 
volume  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  attractive  portions  o£ 
great  subject  is  discussed,  not  as  the  subsidiary  part  of  a  romi 
story,  nor  yet  in  the  desultory  style  of  epistolary  composition,  bi 
the  deliberate,  connected  form  of  a  retrospective  narration.  Whei 
say  that  the  Tour  on  the  Prairies  is  rife  with  the  characteristics  0 
author,  no  ordinary  eulogium  is  bestowed.  His  graphic  power  is  m 
fest  throughout.  The  boundless  prairies  stretch  out  inimitably  to 
fancy,  as  the  eye  scans  his  descriptions.  The  athletic  figures  of 
riflemen,  the  gayly  arrayed  Indians,  the  heavy  buffalo,  and  the  gnw 
deer,  pass  in  strong  relief  and  startling  contrast  before  us.  We 
stirred  by  the  bustle  of  the  camp  at  dawn,  and  soothed  by  its  quie 
delighted  with  its  picturesque  aspect  under  the  shadow  of  night  ' 
imagination  revels  amid  the  green  oak  clumps  and  verdant  pea  vi 
the  expanded  plains  and  the  glancing  river,  the  forest  aisles  and 
silent  stars.  Nor  is  this  all.  Our  hearts  thrill  at  the  vivid  represe 
tions  of  a  primitive  and  excursive  existence ;  we  involuntarily  je 
as  we  read,  for  the  genial  activity  and  the  perfect  exposure  to  the  ii 
ences  of  Nature  in  all  her  free  magnificence,  of  a  woodland  and  adi 
turous  life ;  the  morning  strain  of  the  bugle,  the  excitement  of  the  ch 
the  delicious  repast,  the  forest  gossiping,  the  sweet  repose  beneath 
canopy  of  heaven  —  how  inviting,  as  depicted  by  such  a  pencil  I 

Nor  has  the  author  failed  to  invigorate  and  render  doubly  attrac 
these  descriptive  drawings,  with  the  peculiar  light  and  shade  of  his  < 
rich  humor,  and  the  mellow  softness  of  his  ready  sympathy.  A 
skilful  draughtsman  would,  perhaps,  in  the  account  of  the  preparationi 
departure  (Chapter  III.),  have  spoken  of  the  hunters,  the  fires,  and 
steeds  —  but  who,  except  Geoffrey  Crayon,  would  have  been  so  quai 
mindful  of  the  little  dog,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  regarded 
operations. of  the  farrier?  How  inimitably  the  Bee  Hunt  is  portra; 
and  what  have  we  of  the  kind  so  racy  as  the  account  of  the  Repu 
of  Prairie  Dogs,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  Rookery  in  Bracebridge  H 
What  expressive  portraits  are  the  delineations  of  our  rover's  comp 
ions  I  How  consistently  drawn  throughout,  and  in  what  fine  contr 
arc  the  reserved  and  saturnine  Beatte,  and  the  vain-glorious,  sprigfa 
and  versatile  Tonish  I  A  golden  vein  of  vivacious,  ^-et  chaste  comp 
son : —  that  beautiful,  yet  rarely  well-managed  species  of  wit,  ani 
wholesome  and  pleasing  sprinkling  of  moral  comment  —  that  delk 
and  often  most  efficacious  medium  of  useful  impressions — intertw 
and  vivify  the  main  narrative.  Something,  too,  of  that  fine  pati 
which  enriches  his  earlier  productions,  enhances  the  value  of  I 
piiesent**  ;He  tells  us,  indeed,  yj\\.\\.  coTttttv^xv^^\t  >asxt«&tY%  of  hii  0 
Appetite  for  destruction,  yrViicVv^^e  ^wtv^ol  >Ctv^v««:vt\st^jM2L\ss^\N»5i 
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t  fear  for  the  tenderness  of  i  heart  that  sympathizes  so  readilyWith 
ng,  and  yields  so  gracefu  \y  to  kindly  impulses.  He  gazes  upon 
oble  courser  of  the  wildf,  and  wishes  that  his  freedom  may  he 
tuated ;  he  recognizes  the  touching  instinct  which  leads  the 
ded  elk  to  turn  aside  and  die  in  retiracy;  he  reciprocates  the 
iment  of  the  beast  which  sustains  him,  and,  more  than  all,  can 
iter  even  to  the  foibles  of  a  fellow-being,  rather  than  mar  the 
ient  reign  of  human  pleasure. 

ishington  Irving's  last  days  were  passed  at  his  congenial  home, 
Qnyside,"  on  the  banks  of  his  favorite  river,  the  Hudson.  The 
ed  edition  of  his  works  had  a  large  sale,  and  to  these  he  added 
y  Spanish  legends,  home  sketches,  and  his  elaborate  biography 
'ashington.  After  so  many  years  passed  abroad,  and  his  residence 
merican  minister  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  after  so  long  and  pros- 
tus  a  literary,  and  so  genial  and  endeared  a  social,  career,  he  died 
irrounded  by  his  kindred,  to  whom  he  was  the  life*long  benefactor, 
med  "with  honorable  fame  and  the  affection  of  his  countrymen  — 
the  29th  of  November,  1859,  ^*  ^^^  **S^  ^^  seventy-six.  His  pub- 
er,  George  P.  Putnam,  has  issued,  and  continues  to  issue,  three 
■rent  editions  of  his  writings,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list  \ 
4iinthraj  Astoria,  Bonneville,  Bracebridge,  Columbus,  Crayon,  Gold* 
th,  Granada,  Knickerbocker,  Mahomet,  Salmagundi,  Sketch-Book, 
tnisk  Papers,  Traveller,  Wolferfs  Roost,  Life  of  Washington, 
fc  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Irving,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  seriously 
^sed  to  himself  the  profession  of  an  artist.  The  idea  was  a  legit- 
tte  result  of  his  intellectual  constitution ;  and  although  he  denied 
"development  in  one  form,  in  another  it  has  fully  vindicated  itself. 
uiy  of  his  volumes  are  a  collection  of  sketches,  embodied  happily 
language,  since  thereby  their  more  general  enjoyment  is  insured, 
I  susceptible  of  immediate  transfer  to  the  canvas  of  the  painter, 
jtese  are  like  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures,  wherein  all  his  countrymen 
ftght  in  many  a  morning  lounge  and  evening  reverie. 
Until  within  the  last  half  century,  not  only  the  standard  literature, 
iftthe  critical  opinions,  of  America  were  almost  exclusively  of  trans- 
lantic  origin.  But  within  that  period  a  number  of  writers,  endowed 
ith  acute  perceptions  and  eloquent  expression,  as  well  as  the  requisite 
Sbwledore,  have  arisen  to  elucidate  the  tendencies,  define  the  traits, 
M  advocate  the  merits  of  modern  writers.  By  faithful  translations, 
|fe  reviews,  lectures  and  essays,  the  best  characteristics  of  men  of 
ferary  genius,  schools  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  science  have  bcc^ri 
tedered  familiar  to  the  cultivated  minds  of  the  nation.  Thus  Richard 
•Dana  has  exj5lored  and  interpreted,  with  a  rare  sympathetic  intel- 
fence,  the  old  English  drama;  Andrews  Norton,  the  authenticity  of 
^  Gospels ;  Richard  H.  Wilde,  the  love  and  madness  of  Tasso ;  Alex 
^er  H.  Everett,  the  range  of  contemporary  French  and  German 
•I'ature ;  Professor  Reed,  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth ;  Henry  N. 
^dson,  the  plays  of  Shakspeare;  John  S.  Hart,  'Jie  Faery  Queen; 
^seJI  Lowell,  Hciq  older  British  poets;  atvd  ^dmv  1? » ^NVCv^'^\&^ \!w^ 
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best  authors  of  Great  Britain  and  America.     W.  A.  Jonis,  ] 
Duyckinck,  and  others,  have  also  illustrated  o  ir  critical  litera 

For  the  chief  critical  and  biographical  history  of  literatu 
United  States,  we  are  indebted  to  E.  A.  and  George  Dt 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature^  two  copious  and  interej 
umes,  popular  at  home  and  useful  abroad,  giving  an  elaborat 
of  what  has  been  done  by  American  writers  from  the  foundati 
country  to  the  present  hour.  These  works  are  the  fruit  of 
search,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  native  literature  as  rare  as  it  is 
Our  numerous  "  Female  Prose  Writers  "  have  also  found  \\\  i 
and  genial  historian  and  critic  in  Professor  Hart. 

The  philosophic  acuteness,  animated  and  fluent  diction,  and 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  discussed,  render  Mr.  Whipple's  criti 
among  the  most  agreeable  reading  of  the  kind.  His  rcputat 
eloquent  and  sagacious  critic  is  now  firmly  established.  Bot 
and  thought  these  critical  essays  are  worthy  of  the  times ;  bol 
extravagance,  refined,  yet  free  of  dilettanteism,  manly  and  phih 
sentiment,  and  attractive  in  manner.*  The  most  elaborate  sir 
however,  in  the  history  of  literature,  is  George  Ticknor's  I 
Spanish  Literature,  the  result  of  many  years'  research,  and  so 
and  satisfactory,  that  the  best  European  critics  have  recognize 
manent  authority ;  it  is  both  authentic  and  tasteful ;  the  transl 
excellent,  the  arrangement  judicious,  and  the  whole  performar 
of  genuine  scholarship.  It  supplies  a  desideratum,  and  is  a: 
ing  and  thorough  exposition  of  a  subject  at  once  curious, 
and  of  general  literary  utility.  James  Walker  and  Francis 
although  of  widely  diverse  theological  opinions,  are  both  exp 
moral  philosophy,  to  which  they  have  made  valuable  con: 
Henry  James,  of  Albany,  is  the  most  argumentative  and 
advocate  of  new  social  principles  in  the  country;  and  Wal 
son,  by  a  certain  quaintness  of  diction  and  boldly  speculati\ 
mind,  has  achieved  a  wide  popularity.  It  is,  however,  to 
verbal  facility  and  aphoristic  emphasis,  rather  than  to  any  co 
genius,  that  he  owes  the  impression  he  creates.  He  is  regar 
leader  of  a  sect,  who,  some  years  since,  from  the  reaction  of 
pressed  and  narrowed  by  New  England  conventionalism  and  h\{ 
in  some  instances,  kindled  by  the  speculations  of  German 
broke  away  from  the  conventional  and  sought  freedom  in  the 
dental  school.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli, 
ment  is  described  and  the  principles  of  its  disciples  hinted  n 
explained.  "  Tl.^  ri52  of  this  enthusiasm,"  says  her  biogiapl 
as  mysterious  as  liiac  of  any  form  of  revival ;  and  only  tl  ey 
of  the  faith  could  comprehend  how  bright  was  this  morning 
new  hope.  Transcendentalism  was  an  assertion  of  the  ii 
integrity  of  man,  of  the  ordinances  of  Divinity  in  instinct. 
was  a  reaction  against  Puritan  orthodoxy;  in  part  an  effect  o 
study  of  the  ancients,  of  Oriental  Pantheists,  of  Plato,  and  th 

♦  EsMayB  and  Reviews ;  Litctatute  ?lu^  Wle  \  C\v;x.x^tv«x  ^^xA  ^\ 
Men, 
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s,  of  Plutarcn's  Morals,  Seneca,  and  Epictetus ;  in  part  the  natural 
ict  of  the  place  and  time.  On  the  somewhat  stunted  stock  of 
irianism  —  whose  characteristic  dogma  was  trust  in  individual 
n  as  correlative  to  Supreme  Wisdom  —  had  been  grafted  German 
sm  as  taught  by  masters  of  most  various  schools." 
loever  turns  to  Emerson's  Essays^  or  to  the  writings  of  this  tran- 
lental  sibyl  (whose  remarkable  acquirements,  moral  courage,  and 
!  fate,  render  her  name  prominent  among  our  female  authors)  for 
tern,  a  code,  or  even  a  set  of  definite  principles,  will  be  disap- 
ed.  The  chief  good  thus  far  achieved  by  this  class  of  thinkers 
een  negative ;  they  have  emancipated  many  minds  from  the  thral- 
of  local  prejudices  and  prescriptive  opinion,  but  have  failed  to 
1  any  positive  and  satisfactory  truth  unknown  before.  Emerson 
m  inventive  fancy;  he  knows  how  to  clothe  truisms  in  startling 
me ;  he  evolves  beautiful  or  apt  figures  and  apothegms  that  strike 
5t,  but  when  contemplated,  prove,  as  has  been  said,  usually  either 
and  not  new,  or  new  and  not  true.  His  volumes,  however,  are 
2stive,  tersely  and  often  gracefully  written ;  they  are  thoughtful, 
•vant,  and  speculative,  and  indicate  a  philosophic  taste  rather  than 
r.  As  contributions  to  American  literature,  they  have  the  merit 
spirit,  beauty,  and  reflective  tone  previously  almost  undiscoverable 
e  didactic  writings  of  the  country.  A  writer  of  more  consistency 
hies,  and  a  sympathy  with  man  more  human,  is  Orville  Dewey, 
e  discourses  abound  in  earnest  appeals  to  consciousness,  in  a  noble 
cation  of  human  nature,  and  a  faith  in  progressive  ideas,  often 
'ed  in  touching  and  impressive  rhetoric. 

;  have  not  been  wanting  in  excellent  translators,  especially  of 
lan  literature ;  our  scholars  and  poets  have  admirably  used  their 
pledge  of  the  language  in  this  regard.  The  first  experiment  was 
roft's  translation  of  Heeren,  already  referred  to;  and  since  then, 
of  the  choicest  lyrics  and  best  philosophy  of  Germany  have  been 
I  to  the  American  public  by  Professor  Longfellow,  George  Ripley, 
'.  Emerson,  John  8.  Dwight,  S.  M.  Fuller,  George  H.  Calvert,  Rev. 
.  Brooks,  W.  H.  Channing,  F.  H.  Hedge,  Samuel  Osgood,  and 
s.  Dr.  Mitchell,  of.  New  York,  translated  Sannazario's  Italian 
IS,  Mrs.  Nichols  the  Protnesst  Sposi  of  Manzoni,  and  Dr.  Parsons, 
)ston,  has  made  the  best  metrical  translations  into  English  of 
e's  great  poem. 

e  most  elaborate  piece  of  humor  in  our  literature  has  been  already 
ioned  —  as  Irving's  facetious  history  of  his  native  town.  The 
h  entitled  The  Stout  Gentleman,  by  the  same  genial  author,  is 
ler  inimitable  attempt  in  miniature,  as  well  as  some  of  the  papers 
ilmagundi.  The  Letters  of  Jack  Downing  may  be  considered  an 
:enous  specimen  in  this  department ;  and  also  the  Charcoal 
zhes  of  Joseph  C.  Neal,  the  Ollapodiana  of  Willis  G.  Clarke,  the 
r  Hopkins  of  Cornelius  Matthews,  and  many  scenes  by  Thorpe, 
rs.  Kirkland's  New  Honte,  and  the  Biglow  Papers  of  J.  R.  Lowell, 
original  aspects  of  life  in  the  West  and  South,  as  well  as  those  of 
tc  Land,  have  also  found  several  apt  atvd  g;r^^\\\c  ^^l\tvfca.\.Qx%\ 
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although  the  coarseness  of  the  subjects,  or  the  carelessness  ofthest}li|k\: 
will  seldom  allow  them  a  literary  rank. 

That  delightful  species  of  literature  which  is  neither  criticism u|^o(t 
fiction  —  neither  oratory  nor  history  —  but  partakes  somewhat  of 
these,  and  owes  its  charm  to  a  felicitous  blending  of  fact  and  fam 
sentiment  and  thought  —  the  belles  lettres  writing  of  our  country, 
gradually  increased  as  the  ornamental  has  encroached  on  the  oi 
arbitrary  domain  of  the  useful.    Among  the  earliest  specimens 
die  Letters  of  a  British  Spy,  and  the  Old  Bachelor  of  William  V 
and  Tudor's  Letters  on  New  England :  in  New  York  this  sphere 
gracefully  illustrated  by  Robert  C.  Sands  and  Theodore  S.  Fay,  by 
novelette,  and  essay ;  in  Philadelphia,  by  Robert  Walsh,  who  gleai 
two  volumes  from  his  newspaper  articles ;  and  at  present,  by  the  i?<f. 
eries  of  a  Bachelor  of  Mitchell,  and  the  contributions  of  N.  P.  Willii^ 
and  in  a  more  vigorous  manner  in  the  St,  Leger  Papers  of  ^mbal 
Professors  Frisbie,  Caldwell,  Henry,  and  others  have  contributed  Id 
the  taste  and  culture  of  the  belles  lettres  in  America.* 

The  literature  of  no  country  is  more  rich  in  books  of  travel.  From 
Carter's  Letters  from  Europe,  Dwight's  Travels  in  New  England,  and 
Lewis  and  Clark's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  /itco/of 
of  Stephens,  and  the  T-wo  Tears  before  the  Mast  of  Dana,  Americtt 
writers  have  put  forth  a  succession  of  animated,  intelligent,  and  moil 
agreeable  records  of  their  explorations  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Ifl 
many  instances,  their  researches  have  been  directed  to  a  special  object, 
and  resulted  in  positive  contributions  to  natural  science ;  thus  Audu 
bon's  travels  are  associated  with  his  discoveries  in  ornithology,  am 
those  of  Schoolcraft  with  his  Indian  lore.  Stephens  revealed  to  oa 
gaze  the  singular  and  magnificent  ruins  of  Central  America ;  Sander 
son  unfolded  the  hygiene  of  life  in  Paris;  Flint  guided  our  step 
through  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  West,  and  Irving  and  Hoflfma 
brought  its  scenic  wonders  home  to  the  coldest  fancy.f 

♦  There  are  a  few  American  books  Avhich  cannot  be  strictly  classified  und( 
either  of  these  divisions,  which  not  only  have  a  sterling  value,  but  a  wide  ai 
established  reputation,  such  as  the  Legal  CommentajHea  of  Chancellor  Keni ,  H 
Dictionary  of  Noah  Webster;  Dr.  Rush's  Treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of  li 
Human  Voice ;  Lectures  on  Art,  by  Washington  Allston  ;  the  Classical  Manua 
of  Professor  Anthon,  and  Rev.  P.  Bullions,  D.  D. ;  Dr.  Bowditch's  translati( 
of  the  Mecanique  Celeste  of  La  Place  ;  the  Ornithology  of  Wilson  and  Auduboi 
Catlin's  and  Schoolcraft's  works  on  the  Indians ;  —  the  ethnological  contributioi 
of  Squier,  Pickering's  philological  researches,  and  the  essays  on  political  eco; 
omy  by  Albert  Gallatin,  Raguet,  Dr.  Cooper,  Tucker,  Coltou,  Wayland,  Middl 
ton,  Raymond,  A.  H.  Everett,  and  Henry  C.  Carey.  Francis  Bowen  has  pub]ish< 
able  lectures  on  metaphysical  subjects.  James  D.  Nourse,  of  Kentucky,  hi 
published  a  clever  little  treatise,  the  Philosophy  of  Hhtory ;  Dr.  Palfrey,  ( 
Massachusetts,  a  series  of  erudite  lectures  on  Jewish  antiquities ;  J.  Q.  Adan 
a  course  on  rhetoric ;  Judge  Buell  and  Henry  Colman  vahiable  works  on  agricu 
ture,  and  A.  J.  Downing  on  rural  architecture  aod  horticulture. 

t  It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  wotka  vw  \.Vv\a  d^^;«Vxc^^\xt  \  hut  among  thei 

ioaf  be  justly  commended,  eitViet  fot  graces  o^  ^VjX^,  ^^l^fiXSN^  ^^^isrv^six^^k., 

bave$dng  narrative,  —  and,  in  some  instances,  iot  iSixJaft*^  ^jxaSsas*  «OT^» 
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Americans  are  thought  b\'  foreign  critics  to  excel  as  writers  of  Irav*- 

and  the  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  success  which  haS 
ffcen  attended  their  works.  Indeed,  in  scarcely  any  other  field  of  lit- 
ure  has  the  talent  of  this  country  been  so  generally  recognized 
>ad  ;  and  this  superiority  appears  to  be  a  natural  result  of  American 

and  character.  With  few  time-honored  customs  or  strong  local 
»ciations  to  bind  him  to  the  soil,  with  little  hereditary  dignity  of 
le  or  position  to  sustain,  and  accustomed,  from  infancy,  to  witness 
uent  changes  of  position  and  fortune,  the  inhabitant  of  no  civilized 
i  has  so  little  restraint  upon  his  vagrant  humor  as  a  native  of  the 
ted  States.  The  American  is  by  nature  locomotive ;  he  believes  in 
nge  of  air  for  health,  change  of  residence  for  success,  change  of 
ety  for  improvement.  Pioneer  enterprise  is  a  staple  of  our  his- 
^  Not  only  do  the  economy  of  life  and  the  extent  of  territory  in 
New  World  train  her  citizens,  as  it  were,  to  travel,  —  their  tempera- 
it  and  taste  also  combine  to  make  them  tourists.  Their  existence 
)rs  quickness  of  perception,  however  inimical  it  may  be  to  contem- 
:ive  energy.  Self-reliance  leads  to  adventure.  The  freedom  from 
udice  incident  to  a  new  country  gives  more  ample  scope  to  obser- 
on ;  and  the  very  freshness  of  life  renders  impressions  from  new 
les  more  vivid.  Thus  free  and  inspired,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
igs  often  wear  a  more  clear  and  impressive  aspect  to  his  mind,  than 
/  do  to  the  jaded  senses  and  the  conventional  views  of  more  learned 

reserved,  but  less  flexible  and  genial  travellers.  The  sympathetic 
ze  of  Irving,  the  impersonal  fidelity  of  Stephens,  the  Fteniish  de- 
5  of  Slidell  Mackenzie,  the  picturesque  and  spirited  description  of 
fman,  and  the  De  Foe-like  narratives  of  Melville  and  Dana,  are 
lities  that  have  gained  them  more  readers  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
i  of  travellers,  who  have  lavished  on  pictures  of  the  same  scenes 
-e  learning  and  finish,  perhaps,  but  less  of  integrity  of  statement 

naturalness  of  feeling."* 

.omantic  fiction,  in  the  United  States,  took  its  rise  with  the  publica- 
i  of  Wteland  by  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  in  1798;  attained  its 
5t  complete  and  characteristic  development  in  the  long  and  brilliant 
*er,  as  a  novelist,  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper;  and  is  now.rep- 
inted,  in  its  artistic  excellence,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The 
ents  of  Brown  were  Philadelphia  Quakers,  and  he  was  born  in  that 

le  Year  in  Spain  of  Mackenzie,  the  Winter  in  the  West  of  C.  F.  Hoffman, 
Oregon  Trail  of  Francis  Parkman,  the  Pencillings  by  the  Way  of  Willis, 
Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe  of  George  II.  Calvert,  Longfellow's  Outre^ 
,  the  Typee  of  Melville,  the  Views  afoot  of  Taylor,  Fresh  Gleanings  by 
ehell,  Nile  Notes  by  Geo,  W.  Curtis,  Squier*s  Nicaragtiay  and  the  writings-c  f 
kind  by  Robinson,  Long,  Melville,  Jewett,  Spencer,  Gregg,  Townsend,  Fre- 
it,  Lanman,  Bryant,  Thorpe,  Kendall,  Wilson,  Webber,  Colton,  Gillespicj 
idley,  Dewey,  Kip,  Silliman,  Bigelow,  Gushing,  Wise,  Warren,  Mitchell, 
ever,  Catlin,  Norman,  Wallis,  Shaler,*Ruschenberger,  King,  Breckenridge, 
der,  Brown,  Fisk,  Lyman,  the  Exploring  Expedition  by  Wilkes,  the  Dead  Sea 
edition  by  Lynch,  and  the  voyages  of  De\ano,C\eve\Tiii^»Co%'g|fc^i^^wA.^'Cass»« 
Oharacteriatics  of  Literature.    Second  Series. 
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fitted  to  develop  his  special  talent,  and  provide  the  resources  of  hii 
subsequent  labors.  Born  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  the  15th  of  Septem« 
ber,  1789,  lie  was  early  removed  to  the  borders  of  Otsego  Lake,  where 
his  father,  Judge  Cooper,  erected  a  homestead,  afterwards  inhabited 
and  long  occupied  by  the  novelist.  He  was  prepared  for  college  bj  the 
Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  Albany,  and  entered  Yale  in  1802. 
Three  j'ears  after,  having  proved  an  excellent  classical  student,  and 
enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  several  youth  afterwards  Eminent  in  the  land, 
ho  left  New  Haven,  and  joined  the  United  States  navy  as  a  midshipman. 
After  passing  six  years  in  the  service,  he  resigned,  married,  and  sion 
after  eotablished  himself  on  his  paternal  domain,  situated  amid  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  and  rural  attraction  of  his  native  state.  Thus 
Cooper  was  early  initiated  into  the  scenes  of  a  newly-settled  country  and 
a  maritime  life,  with  the  benefit  of  ^c^demical  training  and  the  best 
social  privileges.  All  these  means  of  cultufe'and  development  his 
active  mind  fully  appreciated ;  his 'observation  never  slumbered,  and 
its  fruits  were  industriously  garnered." 

His  nautical  and  Indian  tales  form,  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  *. 
portion  of  our  literature.  The  Bravo  is  the  best  of  his  European  I 
novels,  and  his  Naval  History  is  valuable  and  interesting.  He  was  \ 
one  of  the  most  industrious  of  authoi*s ;  his  books  of  travel  and  bio-  \ 
graphical  sketches  are  numerous,  and  possess  great  fidelity  of  detail, 
although  n6t  free  from  prejudice.  Cooper  represents  the  Americat 
mind  in  its  adventurous  character;  he  glories  in  delineating  tiic 
"  monarch  of^the  deck;  "  paints  the  movements  of  a  ship  at  sea  as  if 
$he  were,  indeed,  "a  thing  of  life;"  follows  an  Indian  trail  with  the 
sagacity  of  a  forest-king ;  and  leads  us  through  storms,  conflagration, 
and  war  with  the  firm,  clear-sighted,  and  all-observant  guidance  of  a 
master-spirit.  His  best  scenes  and  charatcters  are  indelibly  engraven 
on  the  memory.  His  best  creations  are  instinct  with  nature  and  truth. 
His  tone  is  uniformly  manly,  fresh,  and  vigorous.  He  is  always  thor* 
oughly  American.  His  style  is  national;  and  when  he  died  in  the 
Autumn  of  1851,  a  voice  of  praise  and  regret  seemed  to  rise  all  over  the 
land,  and  a  large  and  distinguished  assembly  convened  soon  after,  in 
New  York,  to  listen  to  his  eulogy  —  pronounced  by  the  poet  Bryant. 

Hawthorne  is  distinguished  for  the  finish  of  his  style,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  psychological   insight.      He  combines   the  metaphysical 
talent  of  Brown  with  the  refined  diction  of  Irving.     For  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years  he  contributed,  at  intervals,  to  annuals  and 
magazine^,  the  rhost  exquisite  fancy  sketches  and  historical  narratives, 
the  merit  of  which  was   scarcely  recognized  by  the  public  at  large, 
although  cordially  praised  by  the  discriminating  few.     These  papen 
have  been  recently  collected  under  the  title  of  Twice-told  Talcs^  and 
Afosses  from  an   Old  Maiise  /  and,  seen  by  the  light  of  the  author's 
present  reputation,  their  grace,  wisdom,  and  originality  are  now  gen- 
erally acknowledged.    But  it  is  through  the  two  romances  entitled  the 
Scarlet  Letter^  and  the.  House  of  the  Seven  GableSy  that  Hawthorne's  i ! 
eminence  has  been  reaciied.    TV\ey  are  T?:m2LTV2Cc\fc  ^\.  otvcfcViT'a.Vv^t  t 
Bniihed  aad   b«a"iiful   style,  tVve  most  0;\^tm\Tv%  ^Tf6ss6R.^fiiS\^ '^^ 
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ise  characterization.  To  these  intrinsic  and  universal  claims  th^^ 
Jiat  of  native .  scenes  and  subjects.  Imagine  such  an  anatomizer 
e  human  heart  as  Balzac,  transported  to  a  provincial  town  of  New 
and,  and  giving  to  its  houses,  streets,  and  history  the  analytical 
ir  of  his  genius,  and  we  realize  the  triumph  of  Ha^vthorne.  Bravely 
ting  familiar  materials,  he  has  thrown  over  them  the  light  and 
ow  of  his  thoughtful  mind,  eliciting  a  deep  significance  and  a  pro- 
beauty  :  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  he  is  ideally  true  to  the  real, 
invention  is  felicitous,  his  tone  magnetic;  his  sphere  bordeis  on  the 
rnatural,  and  yet  a  chaste  expression  and  a  refined  sentiment  under- 
is  most  earnest  utterance;  he  is  more  suggestive  than  dramatic, 
early  history  of  New  England  has  found  no  such  genial  and  vivid 
tration  as  his  pages  afford.  At  all  points  his  genius  touches  the 
*ests  of  human  life,  now  overflowing  with  a  love  of  external  nature 
sntle  as  that  of  Thomson,  now  intent  upon  the  quaint  or  character- 
in  life  with  a  humor  aa  zestful  as  that  of  Lamb,  now  developing 
horrible  or  pathetic  with  something  of  John  Webster's  dramatic 
)r,  and  again  buoyant  with  a  fantasy  as  aerial  as  Shelley's  concep- 
s.  And,  in  each  instance,  the  staple  of  charming  invention  is 
rned  with  the  purest  graces  of  style.  Hawthorne  was  born  in  Salem, 
sachusetts,  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  after  having  filled  an 
e  in  the  Salem  custom-house,  and  the  post-office  of  his  native  town, 
i  a  year  on  a  community  farm,  and  acted  as  United  States  consul 
.iverpool  for  several  years,  was  settled  in  the  pleasant  country  town 
Concord,  Mass.  He  died  with  the  pure  and  permanent  fame  of 
ius,  having  embalmed  the  experience  he  enjoyed  in  Italy  and  Eng- 
1  in  the  romances  of  the  Marble  Faun  and  Our  Old  Home, 
What  we  admire  in  this  writer's  genius  is  his  felicity  in  the  use.  of 
imon  materials.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  imaginative  scope  to 
ene  or  a  topic  which  familiarity  has  robbed  of  illusion.  It  is  b_)'  the 
Jciation  of  ideas,  by  the  halo  of  remembrance  and  the  magic  of  love, 
:  an,  object  usually  presents  itself  to  the  mind  under  fanciful  rcla- 
s.  From  a  foreign  country  our  native  spot  becomes  picturesque ; 
from  the  hill  of  manhood  the  valley  of  youth  appears  romantic ; 
that  is  a  peculiar  and  rare  mental  alchemy  which  can  transmute  the 
)S  of  the  common  and  the  immediate  into  gold.  Yet  so  doth  Haw- 
•ne.  His  Old  Apple  Dealer  yet  sits  by  the  Old  South  Church,  and 
Willey  House  is  inscribed  every  summer-day  by  the  penknives  of 
)itious  cits.  He  is  able  to  illustrate,  by  his  rich  invention,  places 
themes  that  are  before  our  very  eyes  and  in  our  daily  speech.  Hi* 
y  is  as  free  of  wing  at  the  north  end  of  Boston,  or  on  Salem  tum- 
:,  as  that  of  other  poets  in  the  Vale  of  Cashmere  or  amid  the  Isles 
Greece.  He  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  necessity  of  distance,  either  of 
;  or  space,  to  realize  his  enchantments.  He  has  succeeded  in  at- 
ling  an  ethereal  interest  to  home  subjects,  which  is  no  small  triumph, 
lewhat  of  that  poetic  charm  which  Wilson  has  thrown  over  Scottish 
in  his  Lights  and  Shadows,  and  Irving  over  English  in  his  Sketch- 
4,  ancj  Lamb  over  metropolitan  in  his  Elia^  has  Hawthorne  <:,«^%< 
m-^  New  England,  and  his  tales  here  aiidV!tiex^  >qVxA^^s.NX.^^^«^ 
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the  traits  which  endear  these  authors.  His  best  efforts  are  those  in 
which  the  human  predominates.  Ingenuity  and  moral  significancy  are 
finely  displayed,  it  is  true,  in  his  allegories;  but  sometimes  they  are 
coldly  fanciful,  and  do  not  win  the  sympathies  as  in  those  instances 
where  the  play  of  the  heart  relieves  the  dim  workings  of  the  abstract 
and  supernatural.  Hawthorne,  like  all  individualities,  must  be  read  in 
the  appropriate  mood.  This  secret  of  appreciation  is  now  understood 
as  regards  Wordsworth.  It  is  due  to  all  genuine  authors.  To  many, 
whose  mental  aliment  has  been  exciting  and  coarse,  the  delicacy,  meek 
beauties,  and  calm  spirit  of  these  writings  will  but  gradually  unfold 
themselves ;  but  those  capable  of  placing  themselves  in  relation  with 
Hawthorne  will  discover  a  native  genius  for  which  to  be  gratelil  and 
proud,  and  a  brother  whom  to  know  is  to  love.  He  certainly  his  done 
much  to  obviate  the  reproach  which  a  philosophical  writer,  not  without 
reason,  has  cast  upon  our  authors,  when  he  asserts  their  object  to  be  to 
astonish  rather  than  please."  ♦ 

There  is  a  host  of  intermediate  authors  between  the  three  already 
described  in  this  sphere  of  literature,  of  various  and  high  degrees,  both 
of  merit  and  reputation,  but  whose  traits  are  chiefly  analogous  to  those 
of  the  prominent  writers  we  have  surveyed.  Some  of  them  have  ably 
illustrated  local  themes,  others  excelled  in  scenic  limning,  and  a  few 
.evinced  genius  for  characterization.  Paulding,  for  instance,  in  West* 
•ward  Ho,  and  the  Dutchman's  Fireside,  has  given  admirable  pictures 
of  colonial  life;  Richard  H.  Dana^,  in  the  Idle  Man,  has  two  or  three 
remarkable  psychological  tales;  Timothy  Flint,  James  Hall,  Thomas, 
and  more  recently  M'Connell,  of  Illinois,  have  written  very" graphic  and 
spirited  novels  of  western  life ;  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore,  has 
embalmed  Virginia  life  in  the  olden  time  in  Swallow  Baruy  and  Fay 
that  of  modern  New  York ;  Gilmore  Simms,  a  prolific  and  vigorous 
novelist,  in  a  similar  form  has  embodied  the  traits  of  southern  charac- 
ter and  scenery;  Hoffman,  the  early  history  of  his  native  state;  Dr. 
Robert  Bird,  of  Philadelphia,  those  of  Mexico;  William  Ware  has 
rivalled  I  ockhart's  classical  romance  in  his  Letters  front  Pahnyra,  and 
Probus  ;  Allston's  artist-genius  is  luminous  in  Monaldi ;  Judd  in  Mar- 
garet has  related  a  tragic  story  arrayed  in  the  very  best  hues  and 
outlines  of  New  England  life;  and  Edgar  A.  Poe,  in  his  Tales  of  tkt 
Grotesque  and  Arabesque,  evinces  a  genius  in  which  a  love  of  the 
marvellous  and  an  intensity  of  conception  are  united  with  the  wildest 
sjrmpathies,  as  if  the  endowments  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  Coleridge  were 
partially  united  in  one  mind.  In  adventurous  and  descriptive  narration 
we  have  Melville  and  Mayo.  John  Neal  struck  off  at  a  heat  some  half- 
score  of  novels  that,  at  least,  illustrate  a  facility  quite  remarkable;  and, 
indeed,  from  the  days  of  the  Alger ine  Captive  and  th(»  Pores ters — the 
first  attempts  at  such  writing  in  this  country — to  the  present  day,  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  native  fictions.  The  minor  specimens  which 
possess  the  highest  literary  excellence  are  by  Irving,  Willis,  and  Long- 
fellow;  but  their  claims  rest  entirely  on  st^'le  and  sentiment;  they  are 
brief  and  polished,  but  more  graceful  than  impressive. 

•  Leaves  from  tVie  "Dvarj  o^  ^iTixftwx^w. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

POETRY. 

tf  I  essential  Conditions.  Fbeneau  and  the  early  Metrical  Writers.  Mum- 
70BD,  Cliffton,  Allston,  and  others.  Pierpont.  Dana.  Hillhouse. 
Spbaoue.  Percival.  Halleck.  Drake.  Hoffman.  Willis.  Loxg- 
FELLOW.  Holmes.  Lowell.  Boker.  Favorite  Single  Poems.  Descrip- 
tive Poetry.  Street,  Whittier,  and  others.  Brainard.  Song-Writers. 
Other  Poets.    Female  Poets.    Bryant. 

"  It  has  been  well  observed  by  an  English  critic,  that  poetry  is  not  a 
branch  of  authorship.    The  vain  endeavor  to  pervert  its  divine  and 
spontaneous  agency  into  a  literary  craft  is  the  great  secret  of  its  decline. 
t*oetry  is  the  overflowing  of  the  soul.     It  is  the  record  of  what  is  best 
in  the  world.    No  product  of  the  human  mind  is  more  disinterested. 
Wence  comparatively  few  keep  the  poetic  element  alive  beyond  the 
f>eriod  of  youth.    AU  that  is  genuine  in  the  art  springs  from  vivid 
experience,  and  life  seldom  retains  any  novel  aspect  to  those  who  have 
long  mingled  in  its  scenes,  and  staked  upon  its  chances.    A  celebrated 
jmrtist  of  our  day,  when  asked  the  process  by  which  his  delineations 
"Were  rendered  so  effective,  replied  that  he  drew  them  altogether  from 
memory.    Natural  objects  were  portrayed,  not  as  they  impressed  him 
«t  the  moment,  but  according  to  the  lively  and  feeling  phases  in  which 
they  struck  his  senses  in  boyhood.     For  this  reason  it  has  been  truly 
observed,  that  remembrance  rriakes  the  poet;  and,  according  to  Words- 
Worth,  *  emotions  recollected  in  tranquillity  *  form  the  true  source  of 
inspiration.      A  species  of  literature   depending  upon  conditions  so 
delicate  is  obviously  not  to  be  successfully  cultivated  by  those  who  hold 
it  In  no  reverence.     The  great  distinction  between  verse-writers  and 
poets  is,  that  the  former  seek  and  the  latter  receive ;  the  one  attempt  to 
command,  the  other  meekly  obey  the  higher  impulses  of  their  being."  ♦ 
The  first  metrical  compositions  in  this  country,  recognized  by  popu- 
lar sympathy,  were  the  effusions  of  Philip  Freneau,  a  political  writer 
i>efriended  by  Jefferson.     He  wrote  many  songs  and  ballads  in  a  patri- 
otic and  historical  vein,  which  attracted  and  somewhat  reflected  the 
feelings  of  his  contemporaries,  and  were  not  destitute  of  merit.    Their 
•Uccess  was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  immediate  interest  of  the  subjects, 
and  in  part  to  musical  versification  and  pathetic  sentiment.     One  of 
his  Indian  ballads  has  survived  the  general  neglect  to  which  more 
Artistic  skill  and  deeper  significance  in  poetry  have  banished  the  mass 
Of  his  verses :  to  the  curious  in  metrical  writings,  however,  they  yet 
Afford  a  characteristic  illustration  of  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  times, 
^cneau  was  born  in  1752,  and  died  in  1832.    The  antecedent  speci- 

♦  Thoughts  on  the  Poets. 
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mens  of  verse  in  America  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  occasional  work 
of  the  clergy,  and  are  remarkable  chiefly  for  a  quaint  and  monotonous 
strain,  grotesque  rhymed  versions  of  the  Psalms,  and  tolerable  attempts 
at  descriptive  poems.  The  writings  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet,  Governoi 
Bradford,  Roger  Williams,  Cotton  Mather,  and  the  witty  Dr.  Byles, 
in  this  department,  are  now  only  familiar  to  the  antiquarian.  Frank* 
Iin*6  friend  Ralph,  and  Thomas  Godfrey,  of  Philadelphia,  indicate  the 
dawn  of  a  more  liberal  era,  illustrated  by  Trumbull,  D wight,  Hum- 
phreys, Alsop,  and  Honeywood ;  passages  from  whose  poems  show  a 
marked  improvement  in  diction,  a  more  refined  scholarship,  and  gen- 
uine sympathy  with  nature ;  but,  although  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
they  are  respectable  performances,  and,  for  the  period  and  locality  of 
their  composition,  suggestive  of  a  rare  degree  of  taste,  there  are  too 
few  salient  points,  and  too  little  of  an  original  spirit,  to  justify  any 
claim  to  high  poetical  genius.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts 
in  this  branch  of  letters,  at  the  epoch  in  question,  was  doubtless  Wil- 
liam Mumford's  translation  of  the  Iliad —  a  work  that,  when  published, 
elicited  some  authentic  critical  praise.  He  was  a  native  jof  Virginia, 
and  his  great  undertaking  was  only  finished  a  short  period  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1825.  The  verses  which  have  the  earliest 
touch  of  true  sensibility  and  that  melody  of  rhythm  which  seems  intui- 
tive, are  the  few  bequeathed  by  William  ClifFton,  of  Philadelphia,  bom 
in  1772.  After  him  we  trace  the  American  muse  in  the  patriotic  songs 
of  R.  T.  Paine,  and  the  scenic  descriptions  of  Paulding,  until  sh 
began  a  loftier  though  brief  flight  in  the  fanciful  poems  of  Allston. 

"In  the  moral  economy  of  life,  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  must  have 
a  great  purpose.  If  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  pre-existence  be  true, 
perhaps  ideality  is  the  surviving  element  of  our  primal  life.  Some 
individuals  seem  born  to  minister  to  this  influence,  which,  under  the 
name  of  beauty,  sentiment,  or  poetry,  is  the  source  of  what  is  most 
exalting  in  our  inmost  experience  and  redeeming  in  our  outward  life. 
Does  not  a  benign  Providence  watch  over  these  priests  of  nature? 
They  are  not  necessarily  renowned.  Their  agency  may  be  wholly 
social  and  private,  yet  none  the  less  efficient.  We  confess  that,  to  us, 
few  arguments  for  the  benevolent  and  infinite  design  of  existence  are 
more  impressive  than  the  fact  that  such  beings  actually  live,  and,  wholly 
unfitted  as  they  are  to  excel  in  or  even  conform  to  the  Practical,  bear 
evidence,  not  to  be  disputed,  of  the  sanctity,  the  tranquil  progress,  1  nd 
the  serene  faith,  that  dwell  in  the  Ideal.  Washington  Allston  was  such 
a  man.  He  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1779,  and  died  at  Cam 
bridge,  Mass.,  in  1843.  By  profession  he  was  a  painter,  and  his  works 
O've'^ow  with  genius ;  still  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  his  pen, 
his  pencil,  or  his  tongue  chiefly  made  known  that  he  was  a  prophet  of  the 
true  and  beautiful.  He  believed  not  in  any  exclusive  development.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  not  his  dexterity  or  success,  by  which  he  test- 
ed character.  In  painting,  reading,  or  writing,  his  mornings  were  occu- 
pied, and  at  night  he  was  at  the  service  of  his  friends.  Beneath  hii 
humble  roof,  in  his  latter  years,  there  were  often  a  flow  of  wit,  a  conh 
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lunity  of  mind,  and  a  generous  exercise  of  sympathy  which  kings 
light  envy.  To  the  eye  of  the  multitude  his  life  glided  away  in  se* 
Luded  contentment,  yet  a  prevailing  idea  was  the  star  of  his  being  — 
ie  iJea  of  beauty.  For  the  high,  the  lovely,  the  perfect,  he  strove  all 
is  dajs.  He  sought  them  in  the  scenes  of  nature,  in  the  master- 
lec^s  of  literature  and  art,  in  habits  of  life,  in  social  relations,  and  in 
3ve.  Without  pretence,  without  elation,  in  all  meekness,  his  youthful 
nthusiasm  chastened  by  suffering,  he  lived  above  the  worli.  Gentle- 
less  he  deemed  true  wisdom,  renunciation  of  all  the  trappings  of  life 
.  duty.  He  was  calm,  patient,  occasionally  sad,  but  for  the  most  part 
lappy  in  the  free  exercise  and  guardianship  of  his  varied  powers.  His 
onnets  are  interesting  as  records  of  personal  feeling.  They  eloquently 
sreathe  sentiments  of  intelligent  admiration  or  sincere  friendship; 
ivhile  the  Sylphs  of  the  Season  and  other  longer  poems  show  a  great 
command  of  language  and  an  exuberant  fancy. 

"  On  his  return  to  America,  the  life  of  our  illustrious  painter  was  one 
3f  comparative  seclusion.  The  state  of  his  health,  devotion  to  his  art, 
and  a  distaste  for  promiscuous  society  and  the  bustle  of  the  world,  ren- 
dered this  course  the  most  judicious  he  could  have  pursued.  His  hum- 
ble retirement  was  occasionally  invaded  by  foreigners  of  distinction, 
to  whom  his  name  had  become  precious ;  and  sometimes  a  votary  of 
letters  or  art  entered  his  dwelling,  to  gratify  admiration  or  seek  coun- 
sel and  encouragement.  To  such,  an  unaffected  and  sincere  welcome 
"vas  always  given,  and  they  left  his  presence  refreshed  and  happy.  The 
instances  of  timely  sympathy  which  he  afforded  young  and  baffled 
aspirants  are  innumerable. 

"Allston*s  appearance  and  manners  accorded  perfectly  with  his  char 
acter.  His  form  was  slight,  and  his  movements  quietly  active.  The 
lines  of  his  countenance,  the  breadth  of  the  brow,  the  large  and  speak- 
ing ej'e,  and  the  long,  white  hair,  made  him  an  immediate  object  of 
interest.  If  not  engaged  in  conversation,  there  was  a  serene  abstrac- 
tion in  his  air.  When  death  so  tranquilly  overtook  him,  for  many 
hours  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  not  sleeping,  so  perfectly 
Aid  the  usual  expression  remain.  His  torchlight  burial  harmonized, 
in  its  beautiful  solemnity,  with  the  bright  and  thoughtful  tenor  of  his 
ife."  * 

John  Pierpont,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Massachusetts,  has  written 
Jumerous  hymns  and  odes  for  religious  and  national  occasions,  re- 
Oiarkable  for  their  variety  of  difficult  metres,  and  for  the  felicity  both 
of  the  rhythm,  sentiment,  and  expression.  His  Airs  of  Palestine,  a 
long  poem  in  heroic  verse,  has  many  eloquent  passages ;  and  several 
of  his  minor  pieces,  especially  those  entitled  Passing  Away  and  My 
^hild,  are  striking  examples  of  effective  versification.  The  most  pop- 
^'lar  of  his  occasional  poems  is  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  an  ode  written 
for  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  and  embodying  iQ 
truly  musical  verse  the  sentiment  of  the  memorable  day. 

*  Artist-Life,  or  Sketches  of  American  PoLVtitAt^. 
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Richard  H.  Dana  is  the  most  psychological  of  Americaff  poets.  Ifii 
Buccaneer  has  several  descriptive  passages  of  singular  terseness  and 
beauty,  although  there  is  a  certain  abruptness  in  the  metre  chosen. 
The  scenery  and  phenomena  of  the  ocean  are  evidently  familiar  to  his 
oljsorvation ;  the  tragic  and  remorseful  elements  in  humanity  exert  a 
powerful  influence  over  his  imagination ;  while  the  mysteries  and 
aspirations  of  the  human  soul  fill  and  elevate  his  mind.  The  result  is 
an  introspective  tone,  a  solemnity  of  mood  lightened  occasionally  by 
touches  of  pathos  or  beautiful  pictures.  There  is  a  compactness,  a 
pointed  truth  to  the  actual,  in  many  of  his  rhymed  pieces,  and  a  high 
music  in  some  of  his  blank  verse,  which  suggest  greater  poetical  genius 
than  is  actually  exhibited.  His  taste  evidently  inclines  to  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  the  old  English  dramatists,  his  deep  appreciation  of  whom 
lie  has  manifested  in  the  most  subtle  and  profound  criticisms.  Of 
his  minor  pieces,  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  and  The  Little 
Beach-Bird  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  his  two  phases  of 
expression. 

James  A.  Hillhouse  excelled  in  a  species  of  poetic  literature,  which, 
within  a  few  years,  has  attained  eminence  from  the  fine  illustrations  of 
Taylor,  Browning,  Home,  Talfourd,  and  other  men  of  genius  in  Eng- 
land. It  may  be  called  the  written  drama,  and,  however  unfit  for  rep- 
resentation, is  unsurpassed  for  bold,  noble,  and  exquisite  sentiment  and 
imagery.  The  name  of  Hillhouse  is  associated  with  the  beautiful  elms 
of  New  Haven,  beneath  whose  majestic  boughs  he  so  often  walked. 
His  home  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  rural  city  was  consecrated  ^y 
elevated  tastes  and  domestic  virtue.  He  there,  in  the  intervals  of  busi- 
ness, led  the  life  of  a  true  scholar;  and  the  memorials  of  this  existence 
are  his  poems  Hadad,  The  Judgment^  Percfs  Masque^  Demetria^  and 
others.  In  the  two  former,  his  scriptural  erudition  and  deep  percep- 
tions of  the  Jewish  character,  and  his  sense  of  religious  truth,  are 
evinced  in  the  most  carefully  finished  and  nobly-conceived  writings. 
Their  tone  is  lofty,  often  sublime ;  the  language  is  finely  chosen,  and 
there  is  about  them  evidence  of  gradual  and  patient  labor  rare  in 
American  literature.  On  every  page  we  recognize  the  Christian  schol- 
ar and  gentleman,  the  secluded  bard,  and  the  chivalric  student  of  the 
past.  Percy's  Masque  reproduces  the  features  of  an  era  more  im- 
pressed with  knightly  character  than  any  in  the  annals  of  England. 
Hillhouse  moves  in  that  atmosphere  quite  as  gracefully  as  among  the 
solemn  and  venerable  traditions  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  His  dramatic 
and  other  pieces  are  the  first  instances,  in  this  country,  of  artistic 
skill  in  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  spheres  of  poetic  writing.  He 
possessed  the  scholarship,  the  leisure,  the  dignitj  of  taste,  and  the 
noble  sympathy  requisite  thus  to  "build  the  lofty  rhyme;  "and  his 
volumes,  though  unattractive  to  the  mass  of  readers,  have  a  permanent 
interest  and  value  to  the  refined,  the  aspiring,  and  the  disciplined 
mind. 

Charles  Sprague  has  been  called  the  Rogers  of  America;  and  tliere 
Is  an    analog}*  between  them  in  two  respects  —  tlie  cai-ef-l  finish  of 
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heir  verses,  and  their  financial  occupation.  The  American  poet  fii*st 
attracted  notice  by  two  or  three  theatrical  prize  addresses ;  and  his  suc- 
ess,  in  this  regard,  attained  its  climax  in  a  Shakspeare  Ode  which 
grouped  the  characters  of  the  great  poet  with  an  effect  so  striking  and 
lappy,  and  in  a  rhythm  so  appropriate  and  impressive,  as  to  recall  the 
>est  efforts  of  Collins  and  Dryden  united.  A  similar  composition,  more 
tlaborate,  is  his  ode  delivered  on  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of 
he  settlement  of  Boston,  his  native  city.  A  few  domestic  pieces,  re- 
narkable  for  their  simplicity  of  expression  and  truth  of  feeling,  soon 
jecame  endeared  to  a  large  circle ;  but  the  performance  which  has  ren- 
lered  Sprague  best  known  to  the  country  as  a  poet  is  his  metrical  essay 
■)n  Curiosity^  delivered  in  1829  before  the  literary  societies  of  Harvard 
Jniversity.  It  is  written  in  heroic  measure,  and  recalls  the  couplets  of 
Pope.  The  choice  of  a  theme  was  singularly  fortunate.  He  traces  the 
passion  which  "  tempted  Eve  to  sin  "  through  its  loftiest  and  most 
vulgar  manifestations ;  at  one  moment  rivalling  Crabbe  in  the  lowli- 
ness of  his  details,  and  at  another  Campbell  in  the  aspiration  of  his 
song.  The  serious  and  the  comic  alternate  on  every  page.  Good  sense 
is  the  basis  of  the  work ;  fancy,  wit,  and  feeling  warm  and  vivify  it ; 
and  a  nervous  tone  and  finished  versification,  as  well  as  excellent  choice 
of  words,  impart  a  glow,  polish,  and  grace  that  at  once  gratify  the  ear 
and  captivate  the  mind. 

James  G.  Percival  has  been  a  copious  writer  of  verses,  some  of  which, 
from  their  even  and  sweet  flow,  their  aptness  of  epithet  and  natural 
sentiment,  have  become  household  and  school  treasures;  such  as 
The  Coral  Grove^  New  England,  and  Seneca  Lake,  His  command 
both  of  language  and  metre  is  remarkable;  his  acquirements  were 
very  extensive  and  various,  and  his  life  eccentric.  Perhaps  a  facile 
power  of  expression  has  tended  to  limit  his  poetic  fame,  by  inducing  a 
diffuse,  careless,  and  unindividual  method;  although  choice  pieces 
enough  can  easily  be  gleaned  from  his  voluminous  writings  to  consti- 
tute a  just  and  rare  claim  to  renown  and  sympathy. 

The  poems  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  although  limited  in  quantity,  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  known  and  most  cherished,  especially  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York,  of  all  American  verses.  This  is  owing,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  their  spirited,  direct,  and  intelligible  character,  the  absence  of 
*U  vagueness  and  mysticism,  and  the  heartfelt  or  humorous  glow  of  real 
'Ospiration ;  and  in  a  measure,  perhaps,  it  can  be  traced  to  the  prestige 
t>f  his  youthful  fame,  when,  associated  with  his  friend  Drake,  he  used 
to  charm  the  town  with  the  admirable  local  verses  that  appeared  in  the 
Ournals  of  the  day,  under  the  signature  of  Croaker  and  Co.  His  theory 
if  poetic  expression  is  that  of  the  most  popular  masters  of  English 
''^erse  —  manly,  clear,  vivid,  warm  with  genuine  emotion,  or  sparkling 
^ith  true  wit.  The  more  recent  style  of  metrical  writing,  suggestive 
"ather  than  emphatic,  undefined  and  involved,  and  borrowed  mainly 
Vom  German  idealism,  he  utterly  repudiates.  All  his  verses  have  a 
»ilal  meaning,  and  the  clear  ring  of  pure  metal.  They  are  few,  but 
fnemorable.    The  school-boy  and  the  old  Knickerbocker  both  knovi 
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them  by  heart.    In  his  serious  poems  he  belongs  to  the  same  school  as 
Campbell,  and  in  his  lighter  pieces  reminds  us  of  Beppo  and  the  best 
parts  of  Don  Juan,    Fanny^  conceived  in  the  latter  vein,  has  the  point 
of  a  fine  local  satire  gracefully  executed.    BurnSy  and  the  lines  on  llic 
death  of  Drake,  have  the  beautiful  impressiveness  of  the  highest  elegiac 
verse.    Marco  Bozzaris  is  perhaps  the  best  martial  lyric  in  the  lan- 
guage, Red  Jacket  the  most  effective  Indian  portrait,  and  Twiligkl 
an  apt  piece  of  contemplative  verse ;   while  Abiwtck  Castle  combines . 
his  grave  and  gay  style  vjrith  inimitable  art  and  admirable  effect.    As  a 
versifiej',  he  is  an  adept  in  that  relation  of  sound  to  sense  which  embalms 
thought  in  deathless  melody.    An  unusual  blending  of  the  animal  and 
intellectual  with  that  full  proportion  essential  to  manhood,  enables  hira 
to  utter  appeals  that  wake  responses  in  the  universal  heart.    An  almost 
provoking  mixture  of  irony  and  sentiment  is  characteristic  of  his  genius. 
Born  in  Connecticut,  his  life  has  been  chiefly  passed  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  occupied  in  mercantile  affairs.     He  is  a  conservative  in  taste 
and  opinions,  but  his  feelings  are  chivalric,  and  his  sympathies  ardent 
and  loyal ;  and  these,  alternating  with  humor,  glow  and  sparkle  in  the 
most  spirvted  and  harmonious  lyrical  compositions  )f  the  American 
muse. 

"Centuiies  hence,  perchance,  some  lover  of  *The  Old  American. 
Writers'  will  speculate  as  ardently  as  Monkbarns  himself  about  the  site 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Then  the  Hudson  will  possess  a  classic  interest,  and 
the  associations  of  genius  and  patriotism  may  furnish  themes  to  illus- 
trate its  matchless  scenery.  The  Culprit  Fay  will  then  be  quoted  with, 
enthusiasm.  Imagination  is  a  perverse  faculty.  Why  should  the  ruins. 
of  a  feudal  castle  add  enchantment  to  a  knoll  of  the  Catskills  ?  Are  not 
the  Palisades  more  ancient  than  the  aqueducts  of  the  Roman  Cam-. 
pagna  ?  Can  bloody  tradition  or  superstitious  legends  really  enhance 
the  picturesque  impression  derived  from  West  Point?  The  heart  for- 
ever asserts  its  claim.  Primeval  nature  is  often  coldly  grand  in  the  view 
of  one  who  loves  and  honors  his  race ;  and  the  outward  world  is  onljr 
brought  near  to  his  spirit  when  linked  with  human  love  and  suffiering, 
or  consecrated  by  heroism  and  faith.  Yet,  if  there  ever  was  a  stream 
romantic  in  itself,  superior,  from  its  own  wild  beauty,  to  all  extraneous 
charms,  it  is  the  Hudson.  Who  ever  sailed  between  its  banks  and 
scanned  its  jutting  headlands  —  the  perpendicular  cliff's  —  the  meadows 
over  which  alternate  sunshine  and  cloud  —  umbrageous  woods,  masfes 
of  gray  rock,  dark  cedar  groves,  bright  grain-fields,  tasteful  cottageSi 
and  fairy-like  sails ;  who,  after  thus  feasting  both  sense  and  soul  throJgh 
a  summer  day,  has,  from  a  secluded  nook  of  those  beautiful  shores, 
watched  the  moon  rise  and  tip  the  crystal  ripples  with  light,  and  not 
echoed  the  anneal  cf  the  bard?  — 

*  Tell  me  —  where'er  thy  silver  bark  be  steering, 

By  bright  Italian  or  soft  Persian  lands, 
Or  o*er  those  island-studded  seas  careering, 
Whose  pearl-charged  waves  dissolve  on  coral  strands ; 
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Tell,  if  thou  yisitcst,  thoc  heavenly  rover, 

A  lovelier  scene  than  this  the  wide  world  over/  • 

**  It  was  where 

*  The  moon  looks  down  on  old  Cro'ncst, 
And  mellows  the  shade  on  his  s  ,aggy  breast,' 

I  at  Drake  laid  the  scene  of  his  poem.  The  story  is  of  simple  conctnio 
on.  The  fairies  are  called  together,  at  this  chosen  hour,  not  to  join 
1  dance  or  revel,  but  to  sit  in  judgment  on  one  of  their  number  who 
x«s  broken  his  vestal  vow.  Evil  sprites,  both  of  the  air  and  water, 
ppose  the  Fay  in  his  mission  of  penance.  He  is  sadly  baffled  and 
impted,  bi.t  at  length  conquers  all  difficulties,  and  his  triumphant  re-' 
arn  is  hailed  with  *  dance  and  song,  and  lute  and  lyre.* 

"  It  is  in  the  imagery  of  the  poem  that  Drake's  genius  is  preeminent.- 
Vhat,  for  instance,  can  be  more  ingenious  than  the  ordeals  prescribed, 
Lad  any  '  spot  or  taint*  in  his  ladye-love  deepened  the  Fay*s  sacrilege? 
i4ost  appropriate  tortures,  these,  for  a  fairy  inquisition  I  Even  without 
lie  metrical  accompaniment,  how  daintily  conceived  are  all  the  appoint- 
nents  of  the  fairies !  Their  lanterns  were  owlefs  eyes.  Some  of  themr 
'epose  in  cobweb  hammocks,  swinging,  perhaps,  on  tufled  spears  of- 
»rass,  and  rocked  by  the  zephyrs  of  a  midsummer  night.  Others  make 
Jieir  beds  of  lichen-green,  pillowed  by  the  breast-plumes  of  the  hum- 
ming-bird. A  few,  whose  taste  for  upholstery  is  quite  magnificent,  find 
a  couch  in  the  purple  shade  of  the  four-o'clock,  or  the  little  niches  of  rock 
Lined  with  dazzling  mica.  The  table  of  these  minikin  epicureans  is  a 
mushroom,  whose  velvet  surface  and  Quaker  hue  make  it  a  very  respec" 
table  festal  board  at  which  to  drink  dew  from  buttercups.  The  king's^ 
throne  is  of  sassafras  and  spice-wood,  with  tortoise-shell  pillars,  and 
crimson  tulip-leaves  for  drapery.  But  the  quaint  shifts  and  beautiful* 
outfit  of  the  Culprit  himself  comprise  the  most  delectable  imagery  oC' 
the  poem.  He  is  Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  chagrin  at  the  very  com^ 
Jnencement  of  his  journey,  and  therefore  makes  captive  of  a  spotted  toad^' 
Vway  of  a  steed.  Having  bridled  her  with  silk-weed  twist,  his  prog-* 
fess  is  rapid  by  dint  of  lashing  her  sides  with  an  osier  thong.  Arrived' 
^t  tfie  beach,  he  launches  fearlessly  upon  the  tide,  for  among  his  othef 
^omplishments,  the  Fay  is  a  graceful  swimmer;  but  his  tender  limbe- 
*re  so  bruised  by  leeches,  star-fish,  and  other  watery  enemies,  that  he 
'8  soon  driven  back.  »       • 

*^ThQ  materia  medica  o£  Y2t\ry-\2ind  is  always  accessible;  and  cot- 
•^eb  lint,  and  balsam  dew  of  sorrel  and  henbane,  speedily  relieve  the 
''ttle  penitent's  wounds.  Having  refreshed  himself  with  the- juice  of  the 
'alamus  root,  he  returns  to  the  shore,  and  selects  a  neatly-shaped  muscle* 
^hell,  brightly  painted  without,  and  tinged  with  pearl  within.  Nature 
Seemed  to  have  formed  it  expressly  for  a  fairy-toat.  Having  notched 
^he  stern,  and  gathered  a  colen  bell  to  bale  with,  he  sculls  into  the  midst 
^f  the  river,  laughing  at  his  old  foes  as  they  grin  and  chatter  around 
^is  way.    There,  in    the  sweet  moonlight,  he  sits  urtU  a  sturgeon 

*  HofTman's  Moonlig  it  on  the  Hudson. 
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comes  by,  and  leaps,  all  glistening,  into  the  silvery  atmospher 
balancing  his  delicate  frame  upon  one  foot,  like  a  Lilliputian  ^ 
he  lifts  the  fl<  wery  cup,  and  catches  the  one  sparkling  drop  th 
wash  the  stain  from  his  wing.  Gay  is  his  return  voyage, 
nymphs  clasp  the  boat's  side  with  their  tiny  hands,  and  cheei 
it  onward.  His  next  enterprise  is  of  a  more  knightly  species; 
proceeds  to  array  himself  accordingly,  as  becomes  a  fairy  cavalii 
acorn  helmet  is  plumed  with  thistle-down,  a  bee's  nest  forms  hi 
let,  and  his  cloak  is  of  butterflies'  wings.  With  a  lady-bug's  sh 
shield,  and  wasp-sting  lance,  spurs  of  cockle-seed,  a  bow  made 
twig  strung  with  maize-silk,  and  well  supplied  with  nettle-sl 
mou..tG  his  firefly  Bucephalus,  and  waving  his  blade  of  blu 
speeds  upward  to  catch  a  *  glimmering  spark '  from  some  flying 
Again  the  spirits  of  evil  are  let  loose  upon  him,  and  the  upper  ( 
are  not  more  friendly  than  those  below.  Fays  are  as  hardly 
seems,  as  we  of  coarser  clay,  by  temptations  in  a  feminine  sh 
sylphid  queen  of  the  skies,  *  the  loveliest  of  the  forms  of  light,'  < 
the  wanderer  by  her  beauty  and  kindness.  But  though  she  pla 
archly  with  the  butterfly  cloak,  and  handled  the  tassel  of  h 
while  he  revealed  to  her  pitying  ear  the  *  dangers  he  had  pas 
memory  of  his  first  love  and  the  object  of  pilgrimage  kept  \ 
free.  Escorted  with  great  honor  by  the  sylph's  lovely  train,  h 
is  resumed,  and  his  flame-wood  lamp  at  length  rekindled,  ar 
the  *  sentry  elf*  proclaims  *  a  streak  in  the  eastern  sky,'  the  Cu 
been  welcomed  to  all  his  original  glory. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  materials  —  the  costume,  as  il 
of  this  fairy  tale  are  of  native  and  familiar  origin.  The  effec 
tainly  quite  as  felicitous  as  that  of  many  similar  productions  vi 
countless  flowers  and  rich  legends  of  the  East  furnish  the  poet 
exhaustless  mine  of  pleasing  images.  It  has  been  remarked 
dolphin  and  flying-fish  are  the  only  poetical  members  of  tl 
tribes ;  but  who,  after  reading  the  Culprit  Fay,  will  ever  hear  t 
of  a  sturgeon  in  the  moon-lit  water  without  recalling  the  g 
Drake  ?  Indeed,  the  poem  which  we  have  thus  cursorily  exai 
one  of  those  happy  inventions  of  fancy,  superinduced  upon  fac 
tfford  unalloyed  delight.  There  are  various  tastes  as  regards 
and  spirit  of  different  bards;  but  no  one,  having  the  slightesl 
tion,  will  fail  to  realize  at  once  that  the  Culprit  Fay  is  a  genuir 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  of  praise.  The  mass  of  versified 
sitions  are  not  strictly  poems.  Here  and  there  only  the  purelj 
apparent.  A  series  of  poetical  fragments  are  linked  by  rhymes 
and  larger  portions  of  commonplace  and  prosaic  ideas.  It  is 
former  as  with  moonbeams  falling  through  dense  foliage — tl 
checker  our  path  with  light.  *  Poetrj^,'  says  Campbell,  *  shou 
to  us  in  masses  of  ore,  that  require  little  sifting.'  The  poem  I 
oboys  this  important  rule.  It  is  *  of  imagination  all  compact.' 
us  completely  away  from  the  dull  level  of  ordinary  associatic 
he  portico  of  some  beautiful  tettvple,  through  it  we  are  introdu 
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ioene  of  calm  delight,  where  fancy  asserts  her  joyous  supremacy,  and 
K3es  us  to  forgetfulness  of  all  outward  evil,  and  to  fresh  recognition  ot 
a  lovely  in  nature,  and  the  graceful  and  gifted  in  humanity."  * 
P^or  some  of  the  best  convivial,  amatory,  and  descriptive  poetry  of 
."tive  origin,  we  are  indebted  to  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman.  The  woods 
tci  streams,  the  feast  and  the  vigil,  are  reflected  in  his  verse  with  aj 
aphic  truth  and  sentiment  that  evidence  an  eye  for  the  picturesque, 

sense  of  the  adventurous,  and  a  zest  for  pleasure.  He  has  written 
3ny  admirable  scenic  pieces  that  evince  not  only  a  careful,  but  a 
ving  observation  of  nature :  some  touches  of  this  kind  in  the  Vigil 
^ Faith  are  worthy  of  the  most  celebrated  poets.  Many  of  his  songs, 
om  their  graceful  flow  and  tender  feeling,  are  highly  popular,  although 
^me  of  the  metres  are  so  like  those  of  Moore  as  to  provoke  a  com- 
arison.  They  are,  however,  less  tinctured  with  artifice;  and  many 
E*  them  have  a  spontaneous  and  natural  vitality. 

The  Scripture  pieces  of  N.  P.  Willis,  although  the  productions  of  his 
outh,  have  an  individual  beauty  that  renders  them  choice  and  valuabli*. 
xemplars  of  American  genius.     In  his  other  poems  there  is  apparent 

sense  of  -the  beautiful  and  a  grace  of  utterance,  often  an  exquisite 
magery,  and  rich  tone  of  feeling,  that  emphatically  announce  the 
toet;  but  in  the  chastened  and  sweet,  as  well  as  picturesque  elaboration 
tf  tlie  miracles  of  Christ,  and  some  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the 
Jible,  Willis  succeeded  in  an  experiment  at  once  bold,  delicate,  and 
ffofoundly  interesting.  Melanie  is  a  narrative  in  verse,  full  of  imagi- 
lative  beauty  and  expressive  music.  The  high  finish,  rare  metaphors, 
verbal  felicity,  and  graceful  sentiment  of  his  poems  are  sometimes 
narred  by  a  doubtful  taste  that  seems  affectation ;  but  where  he  obeys 
he  inspiration  of  nature  and  religious  sentiment,  the  result  is  truly 
Jeautiful.  A  native  of  Maine,  he  has  been  an  extensive  traveller,  and 
las  gathered  his  illustrations  from  a  wide  range  of  observation  and 
Jxperience. 

'  Henry  W.  Longfellow  has  achieved  an  extended  reputation  as  a  poet, 
or  which  he  is  chiefly  indebted  to  his  philological  aptitudes  and  his 
efined  taste.  Trained  as  a  verbal  artist  by  the  discipline  of  a  poetical 
J'anslator,  he  acquired  a  tact  and  facility  in  the  use  of  words,  which 
Teat  natural  fluency  and  extreme  fastidiousness  enabled  him  to  use  to 
le  utmost  advantage.  His  poems  are  chiefly  meditative,  and  have  that 
Jgendary  significance  peculiar  to  the  German  ballad.  They  also  often 
nbody  and  illustrate  a  moral  truth.  There  is  little  or  no  evidence  of 
ispiration  in  his  verse,  as  that  term  is  used  to  suggest  the  power  of 
n  overmastering  passion ;  but  there  is  a  thoughtful,  subdued  feeling 
lat  seems  to  overflow  in  quiet  beautj'.  It  is,  however,  the  manner  in 
'hich  this  sentiment  is  expressed,  the  appositeness  of  the  figures,  the 
annony  of  the  numbers,  and  the  inimitable  choice  of  words  that  give 
ffect  to  the  composition.  He  often  reminds  us  of  an  excellent  mosaic 
rorker,  with  his  smooth  table  of  polished  marble  indented  to  recei^'* 

♦  Thoughts  on  the  Poets. 
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^e  precious  stones  that  are  Ijing  at  hand,  which  he  calmly,  patici 
and  with  exquisite  art,  inserts  in  the  shape  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
rnost  all  Longfellow's  poems  are  gems  set  with  consummate  fc 
]  Us  Evangeline  is  a  beautiful  reflex  of  rural  life  and  love,  which,  1 
the  charm  of  its  pictures  and  the  gentle  harmony  of  its  sentiment 
came  popular,  although  written  in  hexameters.  His  Skeleton  in  At 
is  the  most  novel  and  characteristic  of  his  shorter  poems;  and 
Psalms  of  Life  and  Excelsior  are  the  most  familiar  and  endeared. 
is  the  artistic,  as  Ilalleck  is  the  lyrical  and  Bryant  the  picturesque 
philosophical,  of  American  poets. 

The  most  concise,  apt,  and  effective  poet  of  the  school  of  PopC; 
country  has  produced,  is  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a  Boston  physi 
and  son  of  the  excellent  author  of  the  Annals^  long  a  minister  o 
parish  of  Cambridge,  at  which  venerable  seat  of  learning  this  ac 
plished  writer  was  "born.  His  best  lines  are  a  series  of  rhjme( 
tures,  witticisms,  or  sentiments,  let  off  with  the  precision  and  brill 
of  the  scintillations  that  sometimes  illumine  the  northern  horizon, 
significant  terms,  the  perfect  construction,  and  acute  choice  of  syl 
and  emphasis,  render  some  passages  of  Holmes  absolute  models  of 
fication,  especially  in  the  heroic  measure.  Besides  these  artistic  n 
his  poetry  abounds  with  fine  satire,  beautiful  delineations  of  n 
and  amusing  caricatures  of  manners.  The  long  poems  are  mt 
essays,  more  pointed,  musical,  and  judicious,  as  well  as  witty,  tha 
that  have  appeared,  of  the  same  species,  since  the  Essay  on  Ma 
The  Dunciad.  His  description  of  the  art  in  which  he  excels  is 
table,  and  illustrates  all  that  it  defines.  His  Old  Ironsides  — 
dignant  protest  against  the  destruction  of  the  frigate  Constitut 
created  a  public  sentiment  that  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  that  i 
cious  design.  His  verses  on  Lending  an  old  Punch  Bowl  are 
happiest  vein  of  that  form  of  writing.  About  his  occasional  \ 
there,  is  an  easy  and  vigorous  tone  like  that  of  Praed ;  and  some  ol 
are  the  liveliest  specimens  of  finished  verse  yet  written  among  us, 
command  of  language,  his  ready  wit,  his  concise  and  pointed  stjr 
nervous,  bright,  and  wise  scope  of  his  muse,  now  and  then  softer 
a  pathetic  touch,  or  animated  by  a  living  picture,  are  qualities  tha 
firmly  established  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Holmes  as  a  poet,  wh 
professional  character  and  success  he  has  been  equally  recognizee 

James  R.  Lowell,  also  the  son  of  a  clergyman  and  a  native  of 
bridge,  unites,  in  his  most  effective  poems,  the  dreamy,  sugg 
character  of  the  transcendental  bards  with  the  philosophic  simj 
of  Wordsworth.  He  has  written  clever  satires,  good  sonnets,  and 
long  poems  with  fine  descriptive  passages.  He  reminds  us  oft( 
Tennyson,  in  the  sentiment  and  the  construction  of  his  verse.  I 
nation  and  philanthropy  are  the  dominant  elements  in  his  wri 
some  of  which  are  marked  by  a  graceful  flow  and  earnest  tone 
many  unite  with  these  attractions  that  of  high  finish. 

George  H.  Boker,  the  author  of  Calaynos^  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
dramatic  pieces,  is  a  native  and  resident  of  Philadelphia.     '*  The 
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liis  images  is  chastened  by  a  noble  simplicity,  keeping  them  within 
'.  line  of  human  sympathy  and  natural  expression.  He  has  followed 
t  masters  of  dramatic  writing  with  rare  judgment.  He  also  excels 
tiiy  gifted  poets  of  his  class  in  a  quality  essential  to  an  acted  play  — 
lit.  To  the  tragic  ability  he  unites  aptiti,Kie  for  easy,  colloquial,  and 
2ose  dialogue,  such  as  must  intervene  in  the  genuine  Shakspea'rian 
:ima,  to  give  relief  and  additional  effect  to  high  emotion.  His 
iguage,  also,  rises  often  to  the  highest  point  of  energy,  pathos,  and 
auty."  * 

A  casual  dalliance  with  the  Muses  is  chai*acteristicof  our  busy  citizens, 
all  professions ;  some  of  these  poetical  estrays  have  a  permanent 
Id  upon  the  popular  taste  and  sympathy.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
'ned  Frisbie*s  Castle  in  tke  Air,  Norton's  Scene  after  a  Summer 
^cwer,  Henry  Ware's  Address  to  the  Ursa  Major,  Pinkney's  verses 
titled  A  Health,  Palmer's  ode  to  Light,  Poe's  Raven  and  The  Bells<, 
>oke's  Florence  Vane,  Parsons's  Lines  to  a  Bust  of  Dante,  Wilde's  My 
[fe  is  like  a  Summer  Rose,  Albert  G.  Greene's  Old  Grimes,  Butler's 
othing  to  Wear,  and  Woodworth's  Old  Oaken  Bucket, 
Extensive  circulation  is  seldom  to  be  hoped  for  works  which  appeal 
faintly  to  the  practical  spirit  of  our  times  and  people  as  the  class  we 
ve  thus  cursorily  examined.  Yet,  did  space  allow,  we  should  be 
fJpted  into  a  somewhat  elaborate  argument,  to  prove  that  the  cordial 
eption  of  such  books  agrees  perfectly  with  genuine  utilitarianism. 
a  people,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  we  lack  nationality  of  feeling. 
Tow  reasoners  may  think  that  this  spirit  is  best  promoted  by  absurd 
sitiveness  to  foreign  comments  or  testy  alertness  in  regard  to  what 
-ailed  national  honor.  We  incline  to  the  opinion,  founded  on  well- 
iblished  facts,  both  of  history  and  human  nature,  that  the  best  way 
tiake  an  individual  true  to  his  political  obligations  is  to  promote  his 
e  of  country;  and  experience  shows  that  this  is  mainly  induced  by^ 
rishing  high  and  interesting  associations  in  relation  to  his  nativer 
d.  Every  well-recorded  act  honorable  to  the  state,  every  noble  deed 
isecrated  by  the  effective  pen  of  the  historian,  or  illustrated  in  the 
'Wing  page  of  the  novelist,  tends  wonderfully  to  such  a  result.  Have 
:  the  hearts  of  the  Scotch  nurtured  a  deeper  patriotism  since  Sir 
liter  cast  into  the  furrows  of  time  his  peerless  romances?  No  light 
't  in  this  elevated  mission  is  accorded  to  the  poet.  Dante  and 
irarch  have  done  much  to  render  Italy  beloved.  Beranger  has  given 
inadequate  expression  to  those  feelings  which  bind  soldier,  artisan, 
3  peasant  to  the  soil  of  France.  Here  the  bard  can  draw  only  upon 
ef  chronicles,  but  God  has  arrayed  this  continent  with  a  sublime  and 
iracteristic  beauty,  that  should  endear  its  mountains  and  streams  to 
i  American  heart;  and  whoever  ably  depicts  the  natural  glory  of  the 
antry  touches  a  chord  which  should  yield  responses  of  admiration 
d  loj'alty.  In  this  point  of  view  alone,  then,  we  deem  the  minstrel 
lo  ai'dently  sings  of  forest  and  sky,  river  and  highland,  as  eminenf Ij 
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worthy  of  recognition.      This  merit  may  be  ch.imed  for  Aal 
Street,  of  Albany,  who  was  born  and  reared  amid  the  most  picti 
scenery  of  the  State  of  New  York.    That  he  is  deficient  occasioi 
high  finish  —  that  there  is  repetition  and  monotony  in  his  strain 
there  are  redundant  epithets  and  a  lack  of  variety  in  his  effus 
undeniable;  and  having  frankly  granted  all  this  to  the  critics,  wj 
libsrt}'  to  utter  his  just  praise  with  equal  sincerity.     Street  has 
for  Nature  in  all  her  moods.     He  has  not  roamed  the  woodl 
vain,  nor  have  the  changeful  seasons  passed  him  by  without 
vivid  and  lasting  impressions.    These  his  verse  records  with  • 
fidelity  and  genuine  emotion.     I  have  wandered  with  him  on 
flier's  afternoon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his   present  residen( 
stretched  upon  the  greensward,  listened  to  his  woodland  talk, 
therefore  testify  that  "he  observes  con  atnore  the  play  of  shade 
twinkle  of  swaying  herbage  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the  phc 
that  makes  the  outward  world  so  rich  in  meaning  to  the  attenti 
He  is  a  true  Flemish  painter,  seizing  upon  objects  in  all  their  ve 
tude.    As  we  read  him,  wild  flowers  peer  up  from  among  th 
leaves;  the  drum  of  the  partridge,  the  ripple  of  waters,  the  flick 
autumn  light,  the  sting  of  sleety  snow,  the  cry  of  the  panther, 
of  the  winds,  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  odor  of  crushed  pine 
are  present  to  our  senses.     In  a  foreign  land  his  poems  would  t 
us  at  once  to  home.     He  is  no  second-hand  limner,  content  tc 
insipid  copies,  but  draws  from  reality.     His  pictures  have  the  f 
of  originals.      They  are  graphic,  detailed,   never  untrue,  ai 
vigorous.     He  is  essentially  an  American  poet.     His  range  is 
and  he  has  had  the  good  sense  not  to  wander  from  his  sphere, 
acknowledging  that  the  heart  of  man  has  not  furnished  him 
for  meditation  which  inspires  a  higher  class  of  poets.     He  is  € 
cally  an  observer.     In  England  we  notice  that  these  qualities  ha 
recognized.     His  Lost  Hunter  has  been  finely  illustrated  the 
aflfording   the  best  evidence  of  the  picturesque  fertility  of  hi 
Many  of  his  pieces  also  glow  with  patriotism.     His  Gray  Fore^ 
is  a  noble  lyric,  full  of  spirit;  his  Forest  Scenes  ai*e  minutely 
the  same  time  elaborately,  true.     His  Indian  legends  and  desc 
of  the  seasons  have  a  native  zest  we  have  rarely  encountered.     ' 
the  classic  refinement  of  Thomson,  he  excels  him  in  graphic 
There  is  nothing  metaphysical  in  his  tone  of  mind,  or  highly 
in  his  style.     But  there  is  an  honest  directness  and  cordial  faitl 
about    him   that  strikes   us   as    remarkably   appropriate    and 
Delicacj',  sentiment,  ideal  enthusiasm,  are  not  his  by  nature ;  bi 
bold,  genial  insight  and  feeling  he  possesses  in  a  rare  degree,  ; 
poems  worthily  depict  the  phases  of  Nature,  as  she  displaj-s  he 
this  land,  in  all  her  picturesque  wildness,  solemn  magnificent 
serene  beauty. 
/     .  To  the  descriptive  talent  as  related  to  natural  scenerj-,  which  v 
noted  as  the  gift  of  our  best  poets,  John  G.  Whittier  unites  the 
Biasm  of  the  reformer  and  the  sympathies  of  the  patriot.     The 
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ophetic  anathema  and  a  bard-like  invocation  in  some  of  his  pieces 
i   is  a  true  son  of  New  England,  and,  beneath  the  calm,  fraternal 

^ring  of  the  Qiiaker,  nurses  the  imaginative  ardor  of  a  devotee  both 
nature  and  humanitj'.  The  early  promise  of  Brainard,  his  fine 
►«tic  observation  and  sensibility,  enshrined  in  several  pleasing  lyrics, 
fccJ  his  premature  death,  are  analogous  to  the  career  of  Henry  Kirke 
""liite.  John  Neal  has  written  some  odes,  carelessly  put  together,  but 
•.Ting  memorable  passages.  Emerson  has  published  a  small  volume 
quaint  rhymes ;  Croswell  wrote  several  short  but  impressive  church 
>ems,  in  which  he  has  been  ably  followed  by  Cleveland  Cox ;  Bayard 
siylor*s  California  ballads  are  full  of  truth,  spirit,  and  melody,  and  his 

^Picture  of  St.  John,"  a  melodious  and  graphic  metrical  tale;  Albert 
ike,  of  Arkansas,  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  hymns  to  the  gods,  after 
*e  manner  of  Keats,  which  have  justly  commanded  favorable  notice; 
i/illis  G.  Clarke  is  remembered  for  his  few  but  touching  and  finished 
Legiac  pieces.  Epes  Sargent's  Poems  of  the  Sea  are  worthy  of  the 
ubject,  both  in  sentiment  and  style.  F.  S.  Key,  of  Baltimore,  was  the 
%ithor  of  the  Star-Spajiglcd^  Ba?iner,  and  Judge  Hopkinson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, wrote  Hatlj  Columbia.  George  P.  Morris,  among  the  honored 
ontributors  to  American  poetry,*  whose  pieces  are  more  or  less 
amiliar,  is  recognized  as  the  song-writer  of  America. 

A  large  number  of  graceful  versifiers,  and  a  few  writers  of  poetical 
Jenius,  have  arisen  among  the  women  of  America.  Southey  has  record- 
nI,  in  no  measured  terms,  his  estimation  of  Mrs.  Brooks,  the  author 
fcf  Zophiel.  The  sentiment  and  melody  of  Mrs.  Welby  have  made  the 
Same  of  Amelia  precious  in  the  west.  Mrs.  Sigourney's  metrical 
prritings  are  cherished  by  a  large  portion  of  the  New  England  religious 
poblic.  The  Sinless  Child  of  Mrs.  Oakes  Smith  is  a  melodious  and 
imaginative  poem,  with  many  verses  of  graphic  and  metaphysical 
■ignificance.  The  occasional  pieces  of  Mrs.  Embury,  Mrs.  Whitman, 
iirs.  Hewitt,  and  Miss  Lynch  are  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  artistic. 
Ihe  facility,  playfulness,  and  ingenious  conception  of  Mrs.  Osgood 
■endered  her  a  truly  gifted  improvvisatrice.  Miss  Gould  has  written 
•everal  pretty  fanciful  little,  poems,  and  Miss  Sara  Clark's  Ariadne 
^  worthy  of  Mrs.  Norton.  The  Davidsons  are  instances  of  rare, 
fcough  melancholy  precocity  in  the  art.  The  moral  purity,  love  of 
Miture,  domestic  affection,  and  graceful  expression  which  characterize 
^e  writings  of  our  female  poets,  are  remarkable.    Many  of  them  enjoy 

*  Among  them  are  Hill,  Godwin,  Mellen,  Griffin,  Ware,  Doane,  Colton, 
Rockwell,  Sanford,  Ward,  Gaiiigl.rr,  Aldrich,  J.  F.  Clarke,  Hosmer,  Burleigh, 
f^oble,  Hirst,  Read,  Matthews,  Lord,  Wallace,  Legare,  Miller,  Walter,  East- 
tUm,  Barker,  Schoolcraft,  Tappan,  Jackson,  Meek,  Seba  Smith,  Thacher,  Pea- 
Ody,  Ellery,  Channing,  Snelling,  Murray,  Fay,  C.  C.  Moore,  J.  G.  Brooks,  A. 
^  Greene,  Bethune,  Carlos  Wilcox,  Frisbie,  Goodrich,  Clason,  Leggett,  Fair- 
eld,  Dawes,  Bright,  Conrad,  Prentice,  Simms,  John  H.  Bryant,  Lawrence, 
benjamin,  Very,  Cutter,  Cranch,  Peabody,  Steadman,  Huntington,  Saxe, 
^ewey,  Fiells,  Hoyt,  Stoddard.  For  biographical  notices  and  a  critical  estimate 
f  these  metrical  writers,  with  f  pecimens  of  their  verse,  the  reader  U  tefetx^lvw 
Kris  wold's  Poets  and  Poetry  (f  America^  \aat  edit\OTV. 
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a  -high  local  reputation,  and  their  effusions  are  quoted  with  zeal 
fireside.    Taste  rather  than  profound  sj-mpathies,  sentiment  rathe 
passion,  and  fancy  more  than  imagination,  are  evident  in  these 
taneous,  gentle,  and  often  picturesque  poems.     They  usually  are 
creditable  to  the  refinement  and  pure  feelings,  than  to  the  a 
power  or  original  style  of  the  authors.    Among  a  reading  people 
ever,  like  our  own,  these  beautiful  native  flowers,  scattered  by 
hands,  are  sweet  mementos  and  tokens  of  ideal  culture  and 
enthusiasm,  in   delightful  contrast  to  the  prevailing  hardihoo 
materialism  of  character.* 

In  the  felicitous  use  of  native  materials,  as  well  as  in  the  rel 
sentiment  and  love  of  freedom,  united  with  skill  as  an  artist,  W 
Cullen  Bryant  is  recognized  as  the  best  representative  of  Ain 
poetry;  and  we  cannot  better  close  this  brief  survey  of  native  Iit€ 
than,  by  an  examination  of  his  poems ;  in  which  the  traits  * 
scenery,  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  the  devotional  fait 
proved  the  conservative  element  in  our. history,  are  all  consecra 
poetic  art. 

The  first  thought  which  suggests  itself  in  regard  to  Bryant 
respect  for  the  art  which  he  has  so  nobly  illustrated.  This  is  n 
commendable  than  rare.  Such  an  impatient  spirit  of  utility  pre^ 
our  country,  that  even  men  of  ideal  pursuits  are  often  infectec 
It  is  a  leading  article  in  the  Yankee  creed  to  turn  every  cndowi 
account;  and  although  a  poet  is  generally  left  "to  chew  the 
sweet  and  bitter  fancies"  as  he  lists,  occasions  are  not  infrequer 
even  his  services  are  available.  Caliban's  lowly  toil  will  not  su] 
needs.  The  more  "  gentle  spiriting "  of  Ariel  is  sometimes  < 
To  subserve  the  objects  of  party,  to  acquire  a  reputation  upon 
officemay.be  sought,  and  to  gratify  personal  ambition,  the  Ai 
poet  is  often  tempted  to  sacrifice  his  true  fame  and  the  dignity 
to  the  demands  of  Occasion.    To  this  weakness  Bryant  has  been 

♦  For  a  very  complele  and  interesting  survey  of  this  class  of  writi 
reader  is  referred  to  Griswold's  Female  Poets  of  America,  His  list  c 
nearly  a  hundred  names ;  the  biographical  sketches  afford  a  good  insight 
domestic  culture  of  the  nation ;  and  the  specimens  are  various,  and  oft 
tifiil,  including,  besides  the  writers  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  times,  a 
already  mentioned,  the  names  of  Miss  Townsend,  Mrs.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Hj 
Wells,  Miss  James,  Mrs.  Ward,  Mrs.  Ware,  Mrs.  Gray,  Mrs.  Little,  Mi 
Mrs.  Hall,  Mrs.  Follen,  Mrs.  Green,  Miss  Taggart,  Mrs.  Canfield,  Miss 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Loud,  Mrs.  Chandler,  Mrs.  Barnes,  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Ellett,  Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Dinnies,  Mrs.  Stephens,  Mrs.  St.  John,  M 
Smith,  Mrs.  Oliver,  Miss  Mary  E.  Lee,  Mrs.  Esling,  Mrs.  Sawyer,  Mrs 
Mrs.  Thurston,  Miss  Day,  Mrs.  Dodd,  Mrs.  Judson,  Mrs.  Eames,  Mrs. 
Smifh,  Miss  Fuller,  Mrs.  Pierson,  Mrs.  Worthington,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs. 
Mrs.  M'Donald,  Liiey  Hooper,  Mrs.  Mayo,  Miss  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Case,  Mrs. 
Mian  Woodman,  Mrs.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Wakefield,  Miss  E.  Lee,  Miss  Susan 
GaroHoe  May,  Mrs.  Neal,  Mrs.  Sproat,  Mrs.  Winslow,  Miss  Campb< 
Ibiyard,  Mrs.  Lascom,  Edith  May,  Alice  and  Phccbe  Carey,  Miss  Daws 
JdmtWf  and  Hiss  Phillips. 
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p'ariably  superior.  He  has  presen-ed  the  elevation  which  he  €0  early 
3L*2ired.  He  has  l^cen  lojal  to  the  Muses.  At  their  shrine  his  minis* 
^  seems  ever  free  and  sacred,  wholly  apart  from  the  ^ordinary 
lcx:iations  of  life.  With  a  pure  heart  and  a  lofty  purpose  has  he 
imned  the  glory  of  Nature  and  the  praise  of  Freedom.  To  this  we 
r^not  but,  in  a  great  degree,  ascribe  the  serene  beauty  of  his  verse. 
*e  m'sts  of  worldly  motives  dim  the  clearest  vision,  and  the  sweetest 
ice  falters  amid  the  strife  of  passion.  As  the  patriarch  went  fortli 
:>ne  to  muse  at  eventide,  the  reveries  of  genius  have  been  to  Bryant 
►  ly  and  private  seasons.  They  are  as  unstamed  by  the  passing  clouds 
Uiis  troubled  existence  as  the  skies  of  his  own  '  Prairies '  by  village 
E^oke. 

Thus  it  should  be,  indeed,  with  all  poets;  but  we  deem  it  singu- 
tcXy  happy  when  it  is  so  with  our  own.  The  tendency  of  all  action 
^d  feeling  with  us  is  so  much  the  reverse  of  poetical,  that  only  the  high, 
istaincd,  and  consistent  development  of  the  imagination  would  com- 
k  and  attention  or  exert  influence.  The  poet,  in-  this  republic,  does  not 
:3dress  ignorance.  In  truth,  the  great  obstacle  with  which  he  has  to 
E^l,  so  to  speak,  is  intelligence.  It  is  not  the  love  of  gain  and  physi- 
^1  comfort  alone  that  deadens  the  finer  perceptions  of  our  people. 
Kmong  the  highly  educated  there  is  less  real  enjoyment  of  poetry  than 
i  discovered  by  those  to  whom  reading  is  almost  a  solitary  luxury. 
lo  conformity  to  fashion  or  affectation  of  taste  influences  the  latter. 
Phey  seek  the  world  of  imagination  and  sentiment,  with  the  greater 
felight  from  the  limited  satisfaction  realized  in  their  actual'  lot.  To 
liem  Poetry  is  a  great  teacher  of  self-respect.  It  unfolds  to  them  emo- 
pons  familiar  to  their  own  bosoms.  It  celebrates  scenes  of  beauty 
Irnid  which  they  also  are  free  to  wander.  It  vindicates  capacities  and 
S  destiny  of  which  they  partake.  Intimations  like  these- are  seldom 
bond  in  their  experience,  and  for  this  reason':  cherished  and  hal- 
DWed  associations  endear  an  art  which  consoles  while  it  brings  inno- 

Ent  pleasure  to  their  hearts.  It  is,  therefore,  in  what  is  termed  society, 
at  the  greatest  barriers  to  poetic  sympathy  exist,  and  it  is  precisely 
'ere  that  it  is  most  desirable  the  bard  should  be  heard.  But  the  idea 
f  culture  with  this  class  lies  almost  exclusively  in  knowledge.  They 
bi  at  understanding  every  question,  are  pertinacious  on  the  score  of 
minion,  and  would  blush  to  be  thought  unacquainted  with  a  hundred 
ibjects  with  which  they  have  not  a  particle  of  sympathy.  The  wis- 
ivci  of  loving,  even  without  comprehending;  the  revelations  obtained 
\\y  through  feeling;  the  veneration  that  awes  curiosity  by  exalted 
ntiment,  —  all  this  is  to  them  unknown.  Life  never  6eems  miracu- 
\i5  to  their  minds;  Nature  wears  a  monotonous  aspect,  and  routine 
"adually  congeals  their  sensibilities.  To  invade  this  vegetative  ejtistr 
ice  is  the  poet's  vocation.  Hazlitt  says  all  that  is  worth  remembering 
L  life  is  the  poetry  of  it.  If  so,  habits  wholly  f  rosaic  are  as  alien  to 
isdom  as  to  enjoyment;  and  the  elevated  manner  in  which  Bryant 
as  unifonnly  presented  the  claims  of  poetry,'  the  tranquil  eloquence 
ith  which  his  chaste  and  serious  muse  appeaU  lb  \Xi.4  >^«*x\.^  ^<5it«e*^!v> 
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the  most  grateful  recognition.  There  is  something  accordant  wil 
genius  of  our  country  in  the  mingled  clearness  and  depth  of  hisp 
The  glow  of  unbridled  passion  seems  peculiarly  to  belong  to  soi 
lands,  where  despotism  blights  personal  effort,  and  makes  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  almost  a  necessity.  The  ancient  communij 
northern  latitudes  have  rich  literatures  from  whence  to  draw  ms 
for  their  verse.  But  here,  where  Nature  is  so  magnificent,  an< 
institutions  so  fresh,  where  the  experiment  of  republicanism  is 
on,  and  each  individual  must  think,  if  he  do  not  work,  Poe 
illustrate  the  age  and  reach  its  sympathies,  should  be  thought! 
vigorous.  It  should  minister  to  no  weak  sentiment,  but  foste 
imanly,  and  serious  views.  It  should  identify  itself  with  the  d( 
affections,  and  tend  to  solemnize  rather  than  merely  adorn,  exi 
Such  are  the  natural  echoes  of' American  life,  and  they  charactei 
poetry  of  Brj  ant. 

Bryant's  love  of  Nature  gives  the  prevailing  spirit  to  his 
The  feeling  with  him  seems  quite  instinctive.  It  is  not  sustaini 
metaphysical  theory,  as  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  while  it  is 
with  more  depth  of  pathos  than  is  often  discernible  in  Thomsoi 
feeling  with  which  he  looks  upon  the  wonders  of  Creation  is  rem 
appropriate  to  the  scenery  of  the  New  World.  His  poems  coi 
an  extraordinary  degree,  the  actual  impression  which  is  awake 
our  lakes,  mountains,  and  forests.  There  is  in  the  landscape  c 
country  something  characteristic  and  peculiar.  The  individual 
may  be  the  same,  but  their  combination  is  widely  differen 
lucent  atmosphere  of  Switzerland,  the  grouping  of  her  mounta 
effect  of  glacier  and  waterfall,  of  peaks  clad  in  eternal  snow,  i 
ing  over  valleys  whose  emerald  herbage  and  peaceful  flocks  real 
sweetest  dreams  of  primeval  life  —  all  strike  the  eye  and  affect  tl 
in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  similar  scenes  in  othei 
The  long,  pencilled  clouds  of  an  Italian  sunset,  glowing  above 
covered  with  brightly-tinted  vegetation,  seem  altogether  more 
and  luxuriant  than  the  gorgeous  masses  of  golden  vapor  towe 
our  western  sky  at  the  close  of  an  autumnal  day.  These  and  in 
able  other  minute  features  are  not  only  perceived,  but  intimat 
by  the  genuine  poet.  We  esteem  it  one  of  Bryant's  great  mer: 
he  has  not  only  faithfully  pictured  the  beauties,  but  caught  t 
spirit,  of  our  scenery.  His  best  poems  have  an  anthem-like  c 
whic:h  accords  with  the  vast  scenes  they  celebrate.  He  approac 
mighty  forests,  whose  shadowy  haunts  only  the  footstep  of  the 
has  penetrated,  deeply  conscious  of  its  virgin  grandeur.  His 
strung  in  harmony  with  the  wild  moan  of  the  ancient  boughs, 
moss-covered  trunk  breathes  to  him  of  the  mysteries  of  Time,  ai 
wild  flower  which  lifts  its  pale  buds  above  the  brown  and  w 
loaves,  whispers  some  thought  of  gentleness.  We  feel,  when  : 
with  him  amid  the  solitary  woods,  as  if  blessed  with  a  com 
peculiarly  fitted  to  interpret  their  teachings ;  and  while  intent, 
i^tirement;  upon  his  page,  we  are  sensible,  as  it  were,  of  tlie  p 
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/an  monarchs  that  crown  the  hill-tops  and  grace  the  valleys 
e  land.  No  English  park  formalized  by  the  hand  of  Art,  no 
pot  like  the  pine  grove  of  Ravenna,  surrounds  us.  It  is  nol 
German  forest,  with  its  phantoms  and  banditti,  but  one  of 
.1,  dense  woodlands  of  America,  where  the  oak  spreads  it8 
Dranches,  and  the  frost-kindled  leaves  of  the  maple  glow 
1  the  sunshine ;  where  the  tap  of  the  woodpecker  and  the 

the  partridge  alone  break  the  silence  that  broods,  like  ths 
ijer,  amid  the  interminable  aisles  of  the  verdant  sanctuary. 

of  Bryant,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  gifted  with  a 
e  of  sensibility  and  imagination,  may  derive  from  his  poems 
e  and  delight  with  which  the  first  view  of  one  of  our  majes- 
'ould  strike  his  mind. 

of  interest  with  which  Bryant  regards  Nature  is  common  to 
Y  of  minds  in  which  a  love  of  beauty  is  blended  with  rever- 
s  in  some  measure  accounts  for  his  popularity.  Many 
n  of  poetical  taste,  are  repelled  by  the  very  vehemence  arid 

Byron.  They  cannot  abandon  themselves  so  utterly  to  the 
f  the  outward  world  as  to  feel  the  waves  bound  beneath 
a  steed  that  knows  his  rider ;  "  nor  will  their  enthusiasm  so 
te  consciousness  as  to  make  them  "  a  portion  of  the  tem- 
)ther  order  of  imaginative  spirits  do  not  greatly  affect  the 
le  Excursion,  from  the  frequent  baldness  of  his  conceptions; 
w  are  unable  to  see  the  Universe  through  the  spectacles  of 
>hy.  To  such  individuals,  the  tranquil  delight  with  which 
m  poet  expatiates  upon  the  beauties  of  Crea  ion  is  perfectly 
ere  is  no  mystical  lore  in  the  tributes  of  his  muse.  All  is 
st,  and  thoughtful.  Indeed,  the  same  difference  that  exists 
le-hearted,  natural  affection  and  the  metaphysical  love  of 
sts  may  be  traced  between  the  manly  and  sincere  lays 
md  the  vague  and  artificial  effusions  of  transcendental 
I  former  realize  the  definition  of  a  poet  which  describes  him 

to  the  multitude  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  He  is  the 
iniversal  religion,  and  clothes  in  appropriate  and  harmoni- 
se sentiments  warmly  felt  and  cherished.  He  requires  no 
There  is  nothing  eccentric  in  his  vision.  Like  all  human 
burden  of  daily  toil  sometimes  weighs  heavily  on  his  soul; 
ctivity  of  common  life  becomes  hopeless;  scenes  of  inhu- 
or,  and  suffering  grow  oppressive,  or  more  personal  ca-'^es 
mcy  make  "  the  grasshopper  a  burden."  .Then  he  turns  to 
le  and  beauty  of  Nature  for  refsies'  iient.  There  he  loves 
fresh  tokens  of  creative  beneficence.  The  scented  air  of  the 
ools  his  fevered  brow.  The  umbrageous  foliage  swaj's 
ound  him.  Vast  prospects  expand  his  thoughts  beyond  the 
:1c  of  worldly  anxieties.  The  limpid  stream,  upon  whose 
andered  in  childhood,  reflects  each  fieecy  cloud  and  soothe*. 
s  the  emblem  of  eternal  peace.  Thus  faith  is  revived;  thfl 
:s  renewed  vitality,  and  the  spirit  oC  Von^  \?»  V\\x^^^"^:^5»sv'^ 
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/.e  altar  cf  Gov!.  Such  views  of  Nature  are  perfectly  accordant- 
th 2  better  impulses  of  the  hea«rt.  There  is  nothing  in  them  strai 
ur  intelligible,  or  morbid.  They  are  more  or  less  familiai  to  all, 
aie  as  healthful  overflowings  of  our  nature  as  the  prayer  of  repent 
or  the  song  of  thanksgiving.  They  distinguish  the  poetry  of  Br 
and  form  one  of  its  dominant  charms. 

Nothing  quickens  the  perceptions  like  genuine  love.  From 
humblest  professional  attachment  to  the  most  chivalric  devotion, 
keenness  of  observation  is  born  under  the  influence  of  that  fe 
which  drives  away  the  obscuring  clouds  of  selfishness,  as  the  sun 
sumes  the  vapor  of  the  morning !  I  never  knew  what  varied  associj 
could  environ  a  shell-fish  until  I  heard  an  old  oyster-merchan 
course  of  its  qualities;  and  a  landsman  can  have  no  conception  ( 
fondness  a  ship  may  inspire  before  he  listens,  on  a  moonlight  i 
amid, the  lonely  sea,  to  the  details  of  her  build  and  workings,  unl 
by  a  complacent  tar.  Mere  instinct  or  habit  will  thus  make  the 
and  illiterate  see  with  better  eves  than  their  fellows.  When  a  h 
object  commands  such  interest,  how  quickly  does  affection  detect 
change  of  mood  and  incipient  want  —  reading  the  countenance  a 
were  the  very  chart  of  destiny !  And  it  is  so  with  the  lover  of  N 
By  virtue  of  his  love  comes  the  vision,  if  not  **the  faculty  di 
Objects  and  similitudes  seen  heedlessly  by  others,  or  passed  unn( 
are  stamped  upon  his  memory.  Brj-ant  is  a  graphic  poet,  in  th 
sense  of  the  word.  He  has  little  of  the  excessive  detail  of  Strc 
the  homely  exactitude  of  Crabbe.  His  touches,  like  his  theme 
usually  on  a  grander  scale,  yet  the  minute  is  by  no  means  neg 
It  is  his  peculiar  merit  to  deal  with  it  wisely.  Enough  is  sugges 
convey  a  strong  impression,  and  often  by  the  introduction  of  a 
circumstance,  the  mind  is  instantly  enabled  to  complete  the  pictt 
is  difl[icult  to  select  examples  of  his  power  in  this  regard.  The  o| 
scene  from  A  Winter  Piece  is  as  picturesque  as  it  is  true  to  fact. 

Bryant  is  eminently  a  contemplative  poet.  His  thoughts  are  r 
impressive  than  his  imagery.  Sentiment,  except  that  which  s 
from  benevolence  and  veneration,  seldom  lends  a  glow  to  his 
Indeed,  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  those  spontaneous  bui 
tenderness  and  passion  which  constitute  the  very  essence  of  a 
portion  of  modern  verse.  He  has  none  of  the  spirit  of  Campt 
the  narrative  sprightliness  of  Scott.  The  few  humorous  attem 
has  published  are  unworthy  of  his  genius.  Love  is  merely  reco- 
in  his  poems;  it  rarely  forms  the  staple  of  any  composition 
strength  obviously  consists  in  description  and  philosophy.  It 
fidvantage  of  this  species  of  poetry  that  it  survives  youth,  and 
nature,  progressive.  Bryant's  recent  poems  are  fully  equal, 
superior,  to  any  he  has  written.  With  his  inimitable  pictures  t\ 
ever  blended  high  speculation,  or  a  reflective  strain  of  moral  com 
Some  elevating  inference  or  cheering  truth  is  elicited  from  every 
Consecrated  by  his  muse.  A  noble  simplicity  of  language,  con 
with  these  traits,  often  leads  to  the  most  genuine  sublimity  of  e 
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Some  of  his  lines  are  unsurpass^ilri^  tljig>,^|;espect.  They  so 
unfold  a  great  thought  ot  hu^nificent  image,  tfiaT^^iayCeofTtfin 
y  surprise.    Wha^  a  striking  sense  of  mortality  is  afford§34>yL. 

"The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad  and  pierce  thy  mould" ! 

grand  the  figure  which  represents  the  evening  air,  as 

**  God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth  "  I 

;  same  poem  he  compares 

"The  gentle  souls  that  passed  away  " 

wilight  breezes  sweeping  over  a  churchyard, — 

**  Sent  forth  from  heaven  among  the  sons  of  men. 
And  gone  into  the  boundless  heaven  again*** 

lat  can  be  more  suggestive  of  the  power  of  the  winds  than  the 
y  which  they  are  said  to 

**  Scoop  the  ocean  to  its  briny  springs  "  ? 

ould  make  us  feel  the  hoary  age  of  the  mossy  and  gigantic  forest- 
nd   noi^  only  alludes  to  their  annual  decay  and  renewal,  but 

intly  adds,  — 

"  The  century-living  crow, 
"Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died." 

ose  who  have  never  seen  a  prairie,  how  vividly  does  one  spread 
:he  imagination,  in  the  very  opening  of  the  poem  devoted  to 
verdant  wastes  "  ! 

)rogress  of  Science  is  admirably  hinted  in  a  lineof  T/te  Affes^ 
lan  is  said  to 

**  Unwind  the  eternal  dances  of  the  sky." 

nces  like  these  might  be  multiplied  at  pleasure,  to  illustrate  the 
of  simple  diction,  and  to  prove  that  the  elements  of  real  poetry 
in  truly  grand  ideas,  uttered  without  affectation,  and  in  a  revet- 
earnest  spirit. 

autiful  calm,  like  that  which  rests  on  the  noble  works  of  the 
r,  breathes  from  the  harp  of  Bryant.  He  traces  a  natural 
lenon,  or  writes,  in  melodious  numbers,  the  history  of  some 
r  scene,  and  then,  with  almost  prophetic  emphasis,  utters  to  the 
d  ear  a  high  lesson  or  sublime  truth.  In  that  pensive  hymn  in 
le  coi.trasts  Man*s  transitory  being  with  Nature's  perennial  life, 
and  aftccting  as  are  the  images,  tliey  but  serve  to  deepen  the 
monition  at  the  close. 

he  Fountain^  after  a  descriptive  sketch  that  brings  its  limpid  flow 
)wery  banks  almost  palpably  before  us,  how  exquisite  is  the 
:le  that  follows!  Guided  by  the  poet,  we  behold  that  gushing 
ages  past,  in  the  solitude  of  the  old  woods,  when  canopied  by 
kory  and  plane,  the  humming-bird  playing  amid  its  spray,  and 
only  by  the  wolf,  who  comes  to  "la\)  its  N^atex^"  \3afc  ^<iRx -^V^ 
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^m  her  «*  delicc^^iSoci/tllxt'^''.'  -^isSLinarge,  and  the  "  slow-paced  bear 

mat  i^'ped  and  drank,  and  leaped  acrossr??  ^Then  the  savage  war-ciy 

.owns  its  mnrmur,  and  the  wounded  foeman  creeps  slowly  to  its  brink 

to  "  alake  his  dcath-lhirst."    Ere  long  a  hunter's  lodge  is  built,  "with 

poles  and  boughs,  beside  the  crystal  well,"  and  at  length  the  londj 

place  is  surrounded  with  the  tokens  of  civilization. 

Thus  the  minstrel,  even 

"  From  the  gushing  of  a  simple  fount, 
Has  reasoned  to  the  mighty  universe." 

The  very  rhythm  of  tlie  stanzas  To  a  Waterfowl,  gives  .he  iinpiti« 
sion  of  its  flight.  Like  the  bird's  sweeping  wing,  they  float  with  acala 
and  majestic  cadence  to  the  ear.  We  see  that  solitary  wanderer  of  tte 
"  cold  thin  atmosphere ; "  we  watch,  almosit  with  awe,  its  serene  course, 
until  "  the  abyss  of  heaven  has  swallowed  up  its  form,"  and  then  grate- 
fully echo  the  bard*s  consoling  inference. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  from  pages  so  familiar;  or  we  mi^t 
allude  to  the  grand  description  of  Freedom,  and  the  beautiful  Hym 
to  Death  as  among  the  noblest  specimens  of  modern  verse.  The 
great  principle  of  Bryant's  faith  is  that 

"  Eternal  Love  doth  keep 
In  his  complacent  arms  the  earth,  the  air,  the  deep.'* 

To  set  forth,  in  strains  the  most  attractive  and  lofty,  this  gloriooi 
sentiment,  is  the  constant  aim  of  his  poetry.  Gifted  must  be  the  min 
who  is  loyal  to  so  high  a  vocation.  From  the  din  of  outward  activitjri 
the  vain  turmoil  of  mechanical  life,  it  is  delightful  and  ennobling  to 
turn  to  a  true  poet,  —  one  who  scatters  flowers  along  our  path,  and  lifti 
our  gaze  to  the  stars,  —  breaking,  by  a  word,  the  spell  of  blind  custom, 
so  that  we  recognize  once  more  the  original  glory  of  the  universe,  and 
bear  again  the  latent  niusic  of  our  own  squls.  This  high  service  hai 
Bryant  fulfilled.  It  will  identify  his  memory  with  the  loveliest  scenes 
of  his  native  land,  and  endear  it  to  her  children  forever.* 

•  Thoughts  on  the  Poets. 
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lb  the  w<<rks  of  American  anthors  above  cnn- 
eratod,  the  fifteen  yean  which  have  since  elapsed 
tve  added  characteristic  and  valuable  materials, 
mcrofl's  History  of  the  United  Slattt  has  now 
ached  its  ninth  volume,  which  brings  the  record 
r  into  the  epoch  of  the  Revolutiou.  Enieraon  has 
ided  English  Traits,  and  The  Conduct  of  Life,  to 
M  series  of  essays;  Longfellow,  Hiawatha^  JUUeg 
ttmdish.  The  H'ayside  Inn,  Flovoer  de  Lvce^  and  a 
an^ation  of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia  to  his  po- 
ical  writiiigs.  Holmes  has  written  a  new  volume 
r  essays  and  a  novel.  Donald  G.  Mitohell  has 
iven  to  the  public  two  pleasant  volumes  of  rural 
nayn—Jty  Farm  tU  Edgcwood,  and  }\'et  Dans  at 
Ugaoood^  a  book  of  Traveller's  Tales,  and  a  novel 
f  Xew  England  life—  Dr.  Johns.  Bayard  Tnylor 
as  published  two  American  stories,  Hannah  Thurs- 
m,  and  the  Story  of  Kenneth,  and  two  poems,  The 
'oefa  Story,  and  The  Picture  of  St.  John.  Sabine 
nd  Logging  liavc  continued  their  popular  bisturical 
•bors;  Bushnell  added  to  his  philosophical  exposi- 
bn  of  religious  and  social  subjects ;  lligginson 
Ad  Parkman  in  prose,  and  Bryant,  \Vhittier,  and 
Uleck  in  poetry,  contributed  new  writings  to  tlie 
Mtion's  stock ;  while  to  the  previous  excellent  trans- 
itions of  the  masterpieces  of  German  literature  by 
Wics  T.  Brooks,  ore  to  be  added  the  Titan  and 
^pena  of  llichter,  the  humorous  Jobsiad,  and 
oethc's  Faust. 

Uenry  James  has  published  a  religious  and  mcta- 
'ysical  treatise  called  Substance  and  Shadow; 
sorge  II.  Calvert,  a  new  volume  of  foreign  travel 
<^  sojourn,  entitled  First  I'ears  in  Europe,  and  an 
^testing  essay.  The  Gentleman.  William  MV, 
^Ty  has  embodied  in  a  work  with  the  title  Hoba 
tComa,  the  results  of  long  and  patient  obscrva- 
n  of  the  habits,  curtoms,  and  normal  aspects  of 
s  ttcmal  City;  and  William  D.  IIowcU  gives  us  a 
iVruiiug  record  of  Venetian  Life.  James  Jaclcson 
(^'cs,  in  two  substantial  volumes,  Art  Studies, 
d.  the  Art  Idea,  has  imparted  mucli  general  his- 
ical  iuforraatiou  and  ossthetic  philosupb^*  in 
iUrd  to  tlic  fine  arts.  Saxe,  Aldrich,  Street,  Stod- 
J,  Sirs.  Howe,  Mrs.  Aken,  Alice  Carey,  and 
icr  poeticUl  writers  have  added  fh»h  volumes  to 
i^  library  of  American  verse;  while  in  thedepart- 
^xits  of  educational  literature,  political  disquisition, 
Oology,  science,  popular  and  juvenile  books, 
•'^pted  to  wants  of  a  vast  and  wide-spread  popula- 
**i,  the  supply  of  new  and  desirable  works  has 
"Cn  constant,  and,  for  the  most  part,  creditable  to 
^  average  taste,  love  of  knowledge,  and  prevalent 
*«Uigcncc  and  rectitude. 

^iQce  the  preceding  Sketch  was  written,  the  obitu- 
y  record  of  our  authors  has  withdrawn  some  of  the 
^X'liest  and  most  endeared.  Washington  Irving 
^  on  tlte  2Sth  of  November,  1859,  in  tlie  ripeness 
^>  age  and  fame,  having,  but  a  few  months  pre- 
^^  finished  the  Hfe  of  Washinffton^his  Isit 
^  •Dpropriate  hUxM*  of  love  in  the  field  of  nativt 


literature.  To  the  complete  edition  of  his  writings, 
revised  by  hia  own  hand  in  the  pleasant  autunm  ot 
his  lift,  and  received  by  his  countrymen  with  re- 
newed evidences  of  sympathy  and  respect,  have  been 
added,  since  his  (decease,  two  volumes  of  uncollectei 
papers  consisting  of  Spanish  legends,  early  contri- 
butiona  to  the  newspaper  press,  and  a  fi:w  peiaonal 
memoirs  and  reminiscences.  William  Hi(^Iing 
Prcscott  closed  his  brief  but  brilliant  literary  carc« 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1860.  His  hut  historical 
work,  rhUip  IL,  was  left  unflnislied.  James  Paul- 
ding did  not  long  survive  tlie  old  Mend  and  literaij 
comrade  with  whom  he  wrote  Salmagmadi;  a^d 
the  best  of  this  pioneer  author's  writings  will  sooj 
be  published  la  a  revised  and  miifbrm  series. 

Theodore  Barker  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  Hajr 
10, 1360.  His  Uitest  work  is  entitled  Theodore  Par^ 
ker's  Experience  as  a  Minister,  with  some  Aeamai 
of  his  Early  Life  and  Education  for  the  Hunstry-' 
an  autobiographical  narrative  which  throws  much 
light  on  the  early  influences  and  original  endow- 
ments whose  combination  led  eventually  to  his 
peculiar  opinions  and  original  course  as  a  reformer 
and  theologian.  For  a  complete  understanding  of 
his  career  and  character,  however,  which  in  maogr 
respects  were  exceptional,  a  perusal  of  his  life  and 
correspondence  is  requisite.* 

Edward  Everett,  after  the  issue  of  three  substantial 
volumes  of  orations,  which,  in  view  of  both  topics 
and  treatment,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  of  national 
valoe  and  significance,  at  the  age  of  sixty  traversed 
the  United  States  to  deliver  his  oration  on  tht 
character  of  Washington,  for  the  twofold  patriotki 
purpose  of  allaying  the  'sectional  animosity  whidb 
afterwards  culminated  in  civil  war,  and  to  raise  tfes 
ftmds  requisite  for  th^  purdiase  of  Mount  Vernon  > 
the  home  and  tomb  of  Washington.  During  the 
civil  conflict  the  eloquent  voice  and  pen  of  Everett 
were  constantly  pleading  and  protesting  fo.*  the 
Union,  and,  crowned  with  this  final  work  of  h)nor 
and  patriotism,  he  died  on  the  15th  of  January,  ISflO. 

Nathaniel  HaiA'thorne,  since  the  previous  mention 
of  his  writings,  passed  a  year  in  Italy,  and  gave  to 
the  public  Uie  graceful  fruit  of  that  sojourn  in  ona 
of  his  most  beautiful  and  characteristic  romances  — 
tlie  MarbU  Faun.  After  relinquishing  the  constd- 
ship  at  Liverpool,  and  returning  to  Concord,  Massa* 
cfausetts,  the  results  of  his  observation  and  reflection 
diuring  seveml  years'  residence  in  England  appeared 
in  a  delightful  volume  of  local  sketches  entitled 
Our  Old  Home— in  style,  insight,  descriptiva  skill 
and  quiet  humor,  worthy  of  his  artistic  pen  and 
genial  yet  subtle  observation.  Hawthorne  died  at 
Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  May  10, 18M,  while  <n. 
a  journQT  for  his  health,  which  had  gradtuUly  fiUIed. 
He  left  a  stoiy  of  English  life  unfinished,  and  tiM 
passages  Snm  his  note-books  which  have  ajM^mi 
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Burton,  Robert,  104. 
Butler,  Bishop   343;  Sam* 

uel,207,212. 
Byrom,  John  372. 
Byron,  Lord  390-404. 
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O. 

Ccdmon,  monk  of  Wbitby, 

20. 
Calamj,  Edmund.  2(W. 
CninhrenHis,  Girnldun,  30. 
Ciundcn,  William,  107. 
Campbell,  Dr.  George,  345; 

Tiiomni^,  410. 
Cnntitc,  2?<. 

Car.nloc  of  Lancarvan,  30. 
Carow,  Tliomns,  80,  iro. 
Carlcton,  William,  450. 
Carte,  TliomaH,  'Ml. 
Carter,  Klizibotli,  374. 
Cary,  llonry,  4:J3. 
Cavendish,  George,  70. 
Cnxton,  55.  5'.>. 
Cecil,  William,  Lord  Bur- 

lci«,'h,  107. 
Celtic  Ui:dect,  13;  writers, 

27. 
Celts,  11,13,14. 
Chalmers,  TliomaB,  405. 
Chaml)erlayne,Will'ara,170. 
Chamicr,  Captain,  450. 
Chapman,  Georgre,  S5, 104. 
Charleton,  l)r.  Walter,  231. 
Chatterton,  Thomas,  3(52. 
Chaucer,  Groffrey,  37-6:J. 
Clieke,  Sir  John,  64. 
Chestprfield,  p:arl  of,  348. 
Chettle,  Henry,  100. 
Chevy  Chase,  OS. 
Chillingworth,  Wm.,  178. 
Chrintianity,  conversion  of 

Anj^lo-Saxons  to,  15;  its 

influence  on  Anglo-Saxon 

literature,  2(). 
Chronicle,  the  Saxon,  2S. 
Chronicles,  Latin,  21);  ilet- 

rical  31. 
Churchill,*  Charles.  372. 
Chun-hyardjThomaH,  «4, 85. 
Clarou(f()n,  Karl  of,  220. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  340. 
Cleveland,  John,  170. 
Cobhott,  William,  474. 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor, 

425  J  llartley,  433;  Sara, 

433. 
Collins,  WHliam,  353. 
Collier,  Ji'reniy,  241. 
Colman,  Geor^'-e,  the  elder, 

.370;  George,  the  younger, 

370. 
Columbanus,  St.,  27. 
Common  Prayer,"'IJook  of, 

02. 
Congreve,  William,  238. 
Constable,  Henry,  85. 
Cooke,  George,  100. 
CorbPt,  Kichard,  86,  170. 
Cotton,  Charles,   170,  228; 

Nathaniel,  372. 
Coverdale,  Milen,  02. 
Cowley,  Abraham,  174. 
Cowper,  William,  357. 
Coxe,  Kev.  William,  476. 
Crabbe,  George,  :}04. 
Craphaw,  Kichard,  lOA. 
Croker,  Crolton,  450  ]  John 

Wilson,  474. 
CroJy,  Kev.  George,  434. 
Ctowm^  John,  '^. 


Cud  worth,  Ralph,  203. 

Cumberland,  Richard  (bish- 
op), 203  ;  Kichard  (dram- 
atist), 370. 

Curlew,  the,  19. 

Cuthbert,  2ft. 

Cymry,  11-13. 

Cynewulf,  20. 


D. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  David.    See 

Ilailes. 
Damiel,  Samuel,  80,  81, 107. 
Danish  Invasion,  18. 
Darwin,  Erasmus,  360. 
Davenant,  Sir  Wm.,  172. 
Davies,  Sir  John,  81. 
Davis,  90. 

Davison,  Francis,  85. 
Day,  John,  100. 
Deductive  Method,  98-100. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  300-308. 
Dckker,  Thomas,  104. 
Dcnham,  Sir  John,  173. 
Do  Lolme,  John  Louis,  .347. 
De  Quinccy,  Thomas,  472. 
Derham,  William,  250. 
Doddridge,  Dr.  Philip,  345. 
Dodsley,  Robert,  .374. 
Domesday  Book,  19. 
Donne,  John,  82. 
Dorset,  Earl  of.  247. 
Douglas,  Guwiu  or  Gavin, 

00,  00. 
Drama,  English,  its  origin, 

108. 
Drayton,  Michael,  80. 
Drummond,    William,    87, 

170. 
Dry  den,  John,  212-220. 
Dugdale,  Sir  William,  264. 
Dunbar,  William,  60,  6d. 
Dunstan,  27. 
D'Urfey,  Tom,  302. 
Dyer,  John,  372. 


Eadmer,  30. 

Earle,  John,  186. 

Eanbald,  27. 

]<j chard,  Lawrence,  304. 

Edge  worth,  Maria,  448. 

Edinburgh  Review,  400. 

Edwards,  Richard,  85,  115. 

Egbert,  Archbishop,  27. 

Elizabethan  Age,  71,  88. 

Elliott,  Ebcnezer,  434. 

EUwood,  Thomas,  204. 

Ely,  Monk  of,  32. 

Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  70. 

English  Literature,  divis- 
ions of,  25;  origin  of  the 
name,  10  ;  history  of  lan- 
guage, 23;  Prose  Litera- 
ture, beginning  of,  54. 

Erif'ena.    See  Scotus. 

Erskine,  Ebeuezer,  346; 
Ralph,  .34fi. 

Ethelred,  28. 
\  Etherege,  Sir  George,  233. 


P. 

Fabliaax,31,33,49,51. 
Fabyan,  03. 
Fairfax,  Edward,  W,M. 
Faiconer,  William,  3». 
Fanshawp,  Sir  Kiclwrd, 
Farmer.  Dr.  Richard,  ML 
Farquhar,  George,  237.   J 
Feltham,  Owen,  Irt. 
Fenton,  Elijah,  207. 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Adam,SilL 
Fergusson,  Robert,  374. 
Ferrers,  Geoi^e,  84. 
Ferricr,  Miss,  452. 
Field,  Nathaniel,  106. 
Fielding,  Henry,  312;  8l- 

rah,  325. 
Fllmcr,  Sir  Robert,  206. 
Finncsburg,  Battle  of  (Stt 

on  poem),  20. 
Fisher,  Rishop,  70;  Edwiili 

204. 
Fl  amstecd,  John,  239.       | 
Flavel,  John,  203. 
Fletcher,  Sir  Andrew,  »1; 

John,  157;  Giles,  83>«ft 

Phineas,  83,  80. 
Florence  of  Worcester,  30. 
Foote,  Samuel,  370. 
Ford,  John,  102.  ^ 

Forteacue,  Chief  Justice,!* 
Foster,  John,  404. 
Fox,  George,  184. 
Foxe,  John,  02. 
Eraser,  James  BaiUie,45B. 
Frere,  John,  433. 
Fridegode,  27. 
Froissart,  Chro.nicle  oj^ 

translated  irfto  Bngii" 

62. 
Fuller,  Thomas,  179. 


G. 

Gale,  Theophilus,  263 
Gait,  John,  449. 
Garrick,  David,  370. 
Garth,  Sir  Samuel, «. 
Gascoigne,  George,  71. 
Gauden,  John,  IbS. 
Gay,  John,  283. 
Geoffrey,  29 ;  de  VtottW 

31:  Gaimar,  32;of  »« 

mouth,  :}0. 
Gesta  Romanomm,  49,  W 
Gibbon,  p:dward,8>'9. 
Gifford,Willi.nm,4fi8. 
Gilbert,  William,  255). 
Gildas,  Histories  of.  27. 

Gillies,  Dr.  John,  474. 
Glapthorne,  Henry,  I'A 
(jlasscock,  Captain  450. 
Gleig,  George  Robert, « 
Glover,  Richard,  374. 
Godfrey,  Prior, 20. 
Godwin.  William,  442. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  321. 

Gower,  30,  60, 55-57. 
Grafton,  Richard,  107. 
Graharae,  James,  433. 
Grainier,  James,  S59,  *] 
Grammaticnu.    !i»  Alfln 
^Qr»»i^|Br^  Jiracs,  348. 
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George.       See 

rr\Q. 

map,  355. 
tthew,  351. 
)bert,  107,  125. 
ulk,L.ord  Brooke, 

Nicholas,  70. 
0,  Hobcrt,  20-31. 
>r<je,  400. 
dc  Lords,  40. 


H. 

I,  William,  171. 
rd,  348. 
Jich'ird,  90. 
Uattliew,  20-1. 
Sander,  29;  John, 

Inrl  of,  231 ;  Mar- 

'ard,  03 ;  Joseph, 
Kobert,  464. 
[onry,  463. 
Iniund,  •J.')9. 
•n,  Thomas,  20*. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth, 
William,  40(3. 
Tolin,  03,  09. 
n,  James,  01,  200; 
tlie   father),   80 ; 
I  (the  eon),  60. 
)avi'i,  34 ». 
iabricl,  73;   Wil- 
>. 

•,    Ann,  wife   of 
lare,  130. 
ophcn,  01. 
orth,  JohTi,  330. 
niliam,  374. 

Sir  .John,  107. 
Til  Mam,  474. 
'.  Ke^'inald,433. 
Mrs.,  43J. 
II.,  01;  Matthew, 

Himtinj^don,  30, 
Kobert,  347. 
,  Robert,  0!,  09. 
icorij:e,  ICiS ;  Lord, 
V.  William,  432. 

translator  of  the 
tnment,  5s. 
Risliop,  'Z\>. 
ilobcrt,  ItU). 
umes,  340 ;  Lord, 

cter,  180. 

,  John,  112  ;  Tho- 

k 

John,  81. 

31. 

7n,  374. 

lleiijamin,  345. 

LMiomas,  105. 

iiiCH,  43K 

Thomas,  45S. 

1,  Itaphacl,  89. 

mry.    See  Kames. 

r4. 

omas,  434. 

podore,  452. 

athanicl,  .347. 

ilicliard,  91. 


Hope,  Thomnp,  453. 

Home,  Dr.  Gcorjre,  345. 

llorue  Tooke,  John,  348, 

Horner,  Francis,  408. 

Horeley,  Dr.  Samuel,  345, 

Howard,  Mr.,  4o'J. 

Howe,  John,  203. 

Ilrolf  Hie  Ganjjor,  19,  21. 

Hu«?h  of  Lincoln,  50. 

Huf^hcs,  .John,  302. 

Hume,  Alexander,  87;  Da- 
vid, 320. 

Hunuis,  William,  85. 

Hunt,  James  Henry  Leigh, 
417. 

Hurd,  Dr.  Bichard,  345. 

Hutcheson,  Dr.Fraucis,  346. 

Hutchinson,  Lucy,  200. 

Hyde,  Edward.  See  Clar- 
endon. 

I. 

Inchbald,   3Ir8.  Elizabeth, 

441. 
Inductive  Method,  98,  101, 

102. 
Ingulphus,  30. 
Interludes,  the,  112. 
Ireland,    WilUam    Henry, 

304. 
Iscanus,  Josephus,  31. 


J. 

James,  G.  P.  R.,  439. 

James  1.,  of  Scotland,  00, 
09  ;  VI.,  of  Scotland,  87. 

Jean  de  Meun,  40. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  408. 

Jerrold.  Dong^las,  458. 

Joocliu  de  Brakclond,  30. 

John  Barbour,  30,  65,  61 ; 
de  Hauteville,3l ;  deTre- 
visa,  30,  55 ;  of  Fordun, 
65  :  of  Salisbury,  29,  31. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  333. 

Johnston,  Dr.  Arthur,  87. 

Johnstone,  Charles,  3'.f5. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  348. 

Jonson,  Ben,  152. 

.Tortin,  Dr.  John,  345, 

Julius  Caesar,  12. 

Junius,  Letters  of, 341. 


K. 

Karnes,  Lord,  3-k5. 
Keats,  John,  415. 
Kennctt,  Basil,  347. 
Kinpr,  Dr.  Henry,  17(5. 
Knolles,  Kichar'd,  107. 
Knowlcs,  James  Sheridan, 

434. 
Kyd,  Thomas,  125. 


Ii. 

Lainpf,  Malcora,  348. 
Lamb,  Charles,  470. 
LandoQ^  Letitia,  434. 
Landor,  Walter  Savag^o,  418. 


Lanfranc,  !c9,  30. 

Langhorne,  Dr.  John,  340. 

Langlande,  Kobert,  64. 

Langton,  Stephen,  .30. 

Lanijue-d*Gc,  the,  21. 

Langue-d'Oil.the,  21. 

Lansdownc,  Lord,  288. 

Lardner,  Dr.  Nathaniel,  d4& 

Latimer,  02. 

Latin  element  in  English 
language,  13, 18. 

Law,  William,  .345. 

Lawrence  of  Durliam,  31. 

Laws,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  28. 

Layamon,  32. 

Lee,  Harriet,  458;  Nathan- 
iel, 243 ;  Sophia,  45S. 

Leighton,  Kobert,  203. 

I.ieland,  John,  70. 

Lennox,Charlotte,349j  Dr., 
348. 

Leslie,  Charles,  345. 

L'Kstrange,  Sir  Koger,  231, 

Lever,  457. 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory, 
439;  Sir  George  (^nie- 
wall,  401. 

Ley  den,  John,  433. 

Lillo,  George,  240. 

Lingard,  Dr.  John,  475. 

Lister,  T.  H.,451. 

Literature,  Anglo-Norman 
28-32 ;  Anglo-NormjJi 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  in  Lat- 
in, 29  ;  earliest  Anglo- 
Saxon,  20;  Anglo-Saxon, 
in  Latin,  20;  intluence  of^ 
foreign  scholars  on,  28 } 
Old  English,  3;^,  34;  Semi- 
Saxon,  32,  33. 

Lithgow,  William,  107. 

Locke,  John,  tM9-251,    . 

Lockhart,  Jolin  Gibson,  468, 
409. 

Lodge,  Thomas,  86, 126. 

Losran,  John,  373. 

Louias,  45. 

Lombard,  Peter,  28. 

Lovelace,  Sir  Kioliard,  1C9. 

IjOver  457. 

Lowth,  Dr.  Kobert,  045 ;  Dr. 
William,  2G4. 

7  ttccs  de  Gast,  32. 

Lydgate,  John,  09. 

Lyly,  John,  107,  124. 
Lyndsay,  Sir  David,  60. 

Ly  ttelton,  Lord,  347. 


M. 

IC'rartncy,  Ijord,  349. 
Mixsauliiy,  Thomas  Babing. 

ton,  461 )  Mrs.  CikUieriue, 

347. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  G  eorge,  204 ; 

Henry,  45S. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  474. 
Macpberson,    James,    348, 

301. 
Macnlloeh,  J.  K.,  47.'^. 
Maitland,  Sir  Ui<hard,  87. 
Mallet,  Davi«r,  290. 
Malone,  EdmoMid,  340, 
Maloiy,  Sii  Thom«h.;K,  7a 
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MandcviUe,    Bernard,  299 ; ; 

Sir  John  d';,  54. 
Manicy,  Mff.,  301. 
3IaniiyDg^,  Robert,  33. 
Mapes  or  Map,  Walter,  31, 

32. 
Marlowe,  Christoplier,  126. 
Mnrfiton,  John,  83,  104. 
Marry  at.  Captain,  45'>. 
MarvcU,  Andrew,  205 
Mason,  WilliJim.  374. 
Maesing'cr,  Philip,  101. 
Matthew  Paris,  30. 
Haturin,   Charles   Bobcrt, 

4:^.9. 
Michael    of    Kildare,   34 ; 

Scot,  55. 
Mickle,  William  Julius,  372. 
Middleton,    Dr.    Conyers, 

347;  Thomas,  104. 
Mill.  James,  473,  474. 
Miller,  Hugh,  407. 
Milton,  John,  187-205. 
Hinot,  Laurence,  30, 54, 
Mirjicle  Plays,  lu8. 
Mitford,   Miss,  453;   Wil- 
liam, 475. 
Monboddo,  I^rd,  346. 
Montap^u,     Charles.        /?e€ 

Halifax,  Karl   of.     Lndy 

Mary,  300. 
Montgomery,     Alexander, 

87;  James,  432;   Kobert, 

434. 
Moore,  Dr.  John,  458  ;  Ed- 
ward, 330;  Thomas,  404, 

410. 
Moralities,  the,  111,  112. 
More,  Henry,  203;  Hannah, 

372 ;  Sir  Thomas,  01. 
Morgan,  Lady,  450. 
Morier,  James,  453. 
Munday,  Anthony,  166. 
Murph;^,  Arthur,  374. 
Mysteries  or  Miracles,  108, 

112. 

N. 

Nabbes,  Tliomas,  166. 

Napier,  Sir  William,  475. 

NaHli,  Thomas,  107,  125. 

NennitiR,  27. 

Kevile,  Henry,  204. 

Newcastle,  Duchess  of,  176. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  200. 

Niccols,  Richard,  84. 

Nicholas  Trivet,  30.' 

Nicholson. William,  315. 

Norman  Conqucut,  effects 
of,  19-22;  family  names, 
20;  French,  24,  25;  influ- 
ence on  Unglish  languaj^c 
l)reviou8  to  the  Conquest, 
18. 

North,  Christopher.  Set 
Wilson. 

Norton,  Thomas,  ill. 


O. 

Occlcve,  Thomas,  38,  09. 

Odo,  27. 

Opio,  Mrs.  Amelia,  442. 


Orm  or  Ormln,  33. 

Onnnlum,  the,  33. 

Ossiau,  301. 

Otway,  Thomas,  242. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  186. 

Owen,  John,  203. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  the, 

34. 
Ox  lord.  Earl  of,   Edward 

\'cre,  85. 

P. 

Paley,  William,  3-13. 

Park,  Mungo,  319. 

Panieil,  Thomas,  285. 

Pearson,  John,  250. 

Pecock,  Bishop,  70. 

Peele,  George,  124. 

Penn,  William,  1S5. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  229. 

Percy,  Bishop,  08,  350,  375. 

Peter  of  Blois,  29,  30. 

Philippa  de  Roet,  wife  of 
Chaucer,  37. 

Philips,  AmbrcsK*.  2^8  ; 
John,  247;  Mrs.  Kathc- 
rinc,  170. 

Philosophy,  Scholastic,  28. 

Piets,  13. 

Pindar,  Peter,  370. 

Pinkerton,  John,  348. 

Piozzi,  Mrs.,  373. 

Plegmund,  28. 

Poetry,  Macaronic,  31. 

Pollok,  Robert,  \%\. 

Pomfrct,  John,  248. 

Pope,  Alexander,  205-272. 

Porson,  Jtiehard,  347. 

Porter,  Anna  Maria,  458; 
Jane,  458. 

Potter,  Dr.,  347. 

Praed,  Winthrop  Black- 
worth,  4.33. 

Price,  Dr.  Richard,  340. 

I*rideaux,  Humphrey,  .145. 

Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph,  346. 

Printing,  its  importation 
into  England,  59. 

Prior,  Matthew,  282. 

Psalter,  the  Surtees,  33. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  90. 

Purvey,  68. 

Puttcnham,  Webster,  107. 


Quarles,  Francis,  107. 
Quarterly  Review,  408. 


n. 

RndcIllTe,  Ann,  437. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  89. 
Ralph  or  Rauulph  lligden, 

30,  55. 
Ramsay,  Allan,  287. 
Randolph,  Thomas,  106. 
Ranulf  de  Glanvil,  30. 
Ray,  Jolm,  201. 
Keeve,  Clara,  437. 
Reformation,   the,   59;    its 

connection  with  the  im- 


provoncnt  of  litcri 

62. 
Reid,  Dr.  Thomas,  34  *.. 
Renaissance  literature, 

iufiacnce    on    Chauc 

writings,  39 ;  its  induei 

in  England,  53.  «  .,,. 

Reviews,    Edinburgh  \   J  rlr 

Quarterly,  408, 409.  ■  k'^^ 
Ricardo,  David.  47.3.  if  Phi 
Richard  Cocnr-de-LioD,  !)}.|&elt 
Richards  of  Hampole.  £Hin:ir 

RoUe,  Richard.  Bmi; 

Richardson,  Samcel,  300.  \\> 
Robert  de  Barron,  32;  <rfl  4ii 

Brunne.     5ee  Maunya^l  44. 

Of  Gloucester,  33.  Kmo 
Robertson,  William,  328.  fiii 
Robin  Hood  ballads,  (%  tom 
Rochester,  Earl  of,  247.  tctl 
Ro^^er  de  Hoveden,  30;diE'Du 

Wendover,  30.  %s\ 

Rogers,  Samuel,  432.  fcou 
Rolle,  Richard,  30, 5^..  f  v. 
Romance  languages,  21  '^p»>  fcoi 

ets,  23.  \u 

Romances,  32,  33 ;  thdr  ii-  Ibin 

troduction  into  En^dolpit 

from  France,  22;  metii- 

cal,  3.3. 
Roman  inTasi<Ni,  12;  wtUt 

12. 
Roscoe,  William,  317. 
Itoscommon,  Earl  of,H7. 
Rose,  William  Stewart,«a, 
Rowe,  Nicholas,  244. 
Rowland,  Samuel,  86. 
Rowley,  William,  104. 
Russell,  Larly  Rachel,  201: 

Dr.  William,  .348. 
Rutherlbrd,  Samuel,  26L 


B. 

SackviUe,  Thomas,  72,  M| 
114. 

Sanderson,  Robert,  186. 

Sandys,  George,  107. 

Satires,  31,  33. 

Savage,  Richard,  288. 

Savile,  Geo.    Set  Halifax. 

Saxon  element  In  langnage, 
17, 18;  family  names,  20; 
fnyasion,  13-J5. 

Saxons,  their  condition  un- 
der Norman  rule,  19. 

Schoolmen,  the  English.  29. 

Scots,  1.3. 

Scott,  Michael,  457;  Sir 
Alexander,  87;  Sir  Wal- 
ter, 375-395. 

Scottisli  poetry  in  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries, 
(50,61,09,87. 

Scotus,  Johannes  Duns,  '11 
29. 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  217. 

Selden,  John,  80,  180. 

Semi-Saxon,  duration  of,  25. 

Senior.  N.W.,  473. 

Seward,  Anna,  373. 

Shadwcll,  Thomu,  24A. 

Shaftesbury  Lord,  207. 

Shakspeare,  Wm.,  12»-]f  1. 
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.  jilRl     V',  'Si  1, 

William',  2o8. 
nmcs;  104. 
Alj^eruon,      206  j 
7;{,  78,  7'.>. 
rohn,  01,  (H. 
n-istophcr,  .^73. 
Jam,  342  ;  Albert, 
)rncc,  -i'-VZ  ;  James, 
•s.  Cliariottc,  441, 
dncy,  408. 
TobiaH    George, 

0,  W-illiam,  359. 
William,  4.13. 
»bert,  2;>r. 
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